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Colleges of Oxford University. Their name wm 
CHAPTER I. Vivian : they belonged to the noble fiinfly of 

__ Viviyidale : but os their f&fcber vm f> junior *don 

TH» brothers. tberljf, his pecuniary means were ihther limited. 

It wee in the^niddle of the year 1824, that two Th^faon. Mr* Vivian, who wosa widower, had but 
brothers were entered ae graduates at one of the these two sons ; and he hoped by giving them a 
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eollegiate education, to fit them for such professions 
as they might respectively be led by taste or oppor- 
tunity to adopt, and in which the family interest 
| was likely to push them on. They were two hand- 
some youths, — reflecting in their own persons the 
masculine beauty of a fine and haughty race, — 
with dispositions naturally good, but nevertheless 
already somewhat warped by a fond father's too 
great indulgence, as well as by the influences of 
that sphere of life in which they wore born, and in 
the midst of which they* had been caressed, petted, 
and flattered. 

At the time when they entered Oxford Univer- 
sity, Hugh, the elder, was in the opening of his 
twenty-first year— Bertram, the younger, a little 
past eighteen. They were of equal stature : but 
Hugh was* more strongly and stoutly built than 
his pother, — not merely because his additional two 
years had given to his form more manly develop- 
ments, but because the younger was naturally of a 
more slender and more gracefully symmetrical 
figure. Though it was impossible not to be struck 
by the haughtily handsome countenance of the elder, 
it was equally impossible to avoid drawing a com- 
parison in favour of the more delicately chiselled 
Grecian profile of the latter. Tho expression of 
Hugh's features was entirely of the sense : that of 
Bertram's of the sentiment. While tho former 
indicated a love of pleasure, strong passions, and a 
disposition which was sensuous as well as proud, 
—that of the latter denoted a rare intelligence 
blended with its pride ; and the classic curl of the 
short upper lip declared an instinctive disdain of 
falsehood. Hugh’s forehead was large, prominent, 
and massive — that of Bertram high and arched : 
the former pale from a too early acquaintance with 
dissipation— tho latter pale likewise, but as if 
Genius itself had stamped that pallor there. Thus ' 
the brow of the elder brother seemed one on which 1 
passion and pleasure might m after years trace 
their lines ; while that of the jtounger brother had 
all the immortality of the intellect predicted in its 
marble dream. The eyes of both were dark,— , 
those of the elder flashing with all worldly feelings, 
— those of the younger with the lightnings of the 
mind. Hugh's hair was black, strong even to 
coarseness and without a gloss i tha( of Bertram 
was of raven richness, shining with its own natural 
velvety brightness, and clustering in excessive lux- 
uriance over the small, delicate, well-folded ears, 
aBN4tX the sides of the alabaster temples. Alto- 
gether, ~the elder brother web one whose fine appear- 
ance could not fail to command admiration, hut 
nothing else : while that of the younger brother 
inspired the same feeling, but blended with interest, 
and almost love. 


| to look up to them with perhaps too much date- 
I ronce, from a sense that they may in process of 
, time he placed in the position of destiny's arbiters 
in respect to the worldly career of those i 
whom the laws of primogeniture and entail thus 
throw in dependence upon them. Moreover, there 
is often, even in the breasts of the best-disposed 
youths, a spirited and prideful disinclination to be 
taunted with being “bookworms’* and •'saints/ 1 
when elder brothers invite them to partake in 
pleasures and amusements : and th,us is it that 
well-principled lads are frequently led, by a sense 
of false shame, to quitf pursuits in reality most 
congenial to their tastes, and deviate into others ' 
but little consonant with their inclinations. To 
all these varied but potent influences wasJBejtjF^ J 
Vivian subjected; and when once the ice was 
broken, — when once, in other words, he had left his 
studies to accompany his brother and that brother's 
boon companions amidst scenes of pleasure— the 
compunctious feelings attendant thereon gradually 
wore off. Not however that Bertram became in- 
veterately dissipated, or that he abandoned himself 
so completely to pleasure, as did Hugh : but atil 
he was not so steady as ho ought to have been. 
The consequences were, that at the end of the first 
year of the two young men’s collegiate experience, 
they found that they had far outstripped their 
pecuniary means, and that they had contracted 
debts which they dared not mention to thcii 
father, and which nevertheless without his suc- 
cour they had not the remotest chance of liqui- 
dating. 

The University tradesmen were not however 
clamorous, ft was sufficient for them to know 
that the Vivian b belonged to a family in which 
there were lofty titles that bespoke the accom- 
1 paniment of great wealth ; and they considered 
■ themselves tolerably safe in being sooner or later 
paid by some member of this aristocratic family. 
Hugh pursued hit career of extravagance as if fie 
were actual heir to the Marquisate of Viviandale 
, from which the family lustre was derived,— be- 
tween which and himself there were nevertheless 
great gulfs fixed : while Bertram, though without 
the moral courage to atop short in the pathway 
of ruin, was at times distracted by the sense of 
those difficulties that were gradually enmeshing 
him in a *fb which he feared to be' inextricable. 
He had not, we say, the moral courage to check 
himself : that feeling of false shame, and thA idea 
of mam or les« dependence on his brother, to 
which we have already alluded, prevented him 
from asserting tho natural rectitude of his position 
and courageously obeying its impulses in spite of 
: all other considerations. But fortunately for him. 


formed acquaintances dispositions congenial with j 
his own, and gave himself up to mafily sports by j 
day and dissipated pleasures by night. Hunting , ' 
lacing, boating, fishing, and cock-fighting, con- 
stituted the farmer : revelling, cards, and visits to 
forbidden h&untd* of pleasurable vice, composed the 
latter. On the other hand, Bertram — led by taste 
as well as by a seas© of duty- Applied himself to 
his studies: but he could not altogether escape the 
influences of iff el$er brother’s exaropV In 
toastie where the casualties of mm® 

may rake elder htotbers to (he possession of here- 
ditary title* wwLeeUOea, younger brothers are apt ! 


and all m feelings into a corapletdpnew channel. 

The brothers had been about a* year at the * 
University — they were now respectively somewhat 
past twenty-one and nineteen — when Bertram ac- 
cidentally formed the acquaintance of a half-pay 
Captain in the Army and his daughter. The 
gentleman, whose name was Lacey, was stricken 
in years : he had married late in life— one child 
was the issue of this alliance— Ipit the event which 
rendered him a father, made him also a widower* 
Hie means were limited i but he had*donehit bed 
<to rear his darling Hliaa in a becoming manner* 
He had stinted himadf to give her a good educe- 
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tffft | and as the grew up in loveliness and is 
virtue she rewarded him for hi* eare with the 
most devoted affbetiou. Sensible of the numerous 
•aerifies* which her father had made on her ao- 
eount, she felt that no degree of tenderness could 
be too great wherewith to recompense such a 
parent. His will, therefore, was bor law ; and if 
he had demanded any sacrifice at her hands, even 
that of Jwr life* she would hare made it resign- 
e&y*+-+myj mere — cheerfully. 

And exquisitely beautiful was Elisa Lacey. 4 year 
younger than Bertram Vivian,— that is to say, with 
eighteen summers upon her head at the time their 
acquaintance was formed, — youth and health lent 
: ^MhemclmrraB to her face and figure. A cloud 
ofn&en tresses fell around her oral countenance s 
her complexion was matchless in its transparent 
purity,— pale on the lofty expansive brow— das- 
slingly fair on the softly rounded shoulders, the 
arching neck, and the Hebe-modclled bust —but 
with the rich carnation tint upon the cheeks, and 
with a still more vivid and a riper crimson on the 
lips. Thu delicately pencilled raven brows arched 
nobly above eyes that were large and dark, and 
which though so bright, had an ineffable sweetness 
of expression. Her features were outlined with a 
perfect regularity ; and her teeth were as white 
as pearls. A little above the medium stature of 
Wflinan, her figure, just in all its proportions, had 
a certain graceful and flowing roundness in the 
contours and in Jhe limbs, which added to its 
marvellous symmetry. All her movements, even 
to the slightest gesture, were characterized by an 
unstudied elegance ; and thus, in every respect, 
was she the rarest model of feminine beauty. Her 
disposition was amiable and good— naturally trust- 
ful and confiding : incapable of guile herself, she 
suspected it not in others. Scandal and malice, 
jealousy and envy, were known to her only by 
name,— beyond which Bhe had no experience of 
them. Her maimers and her conversation were 
modelled by her character — frank, artless, and 
fascinating. Yet though so utterly unacquainted 
with the darker sides of humanity and the 
treacheries of the world, Bhe was not on this ac- 
count to be regarded as an easy victim for seduc- 
tive perfidy: her very innocence was in itself a 
defence. The intuitive sense of her sex’s dignity 
and of virginal propriety, would in a moment have ( 
led heifto resent the slightest word that shocked, 
or the first look that threatened her with insult. 

Such was Eliza Lacey. She dwelt with her 
father in p small but comfortable house orf the 
outakirt of the University City, — their only attend- 
ant being an elderly female who was in Captain 
Lacey’s service at the time of his marriage, and 
who had thereto* known his charming and inter- 
esting daughter frpm the moment of her birth* 
Captain looey, on leaving the Army and settling 
down into married life, had fixed his abode at Ox- 
ford,— not exactly through choice, but from* the 
fact that the depth of a relative bad bequeathed 
ham a qmall property cohsisting of three houses. 
In one of these he lived: the other two were let — 
and the moderate reptals derived therefrom, added 
to his own half-pay, constituted his entire income, 
©ns was snwtft enoughs but still, by dint of the 
fleetest frugality, the little family was enabled to 
maintain a respectable appearance end avoid debt, 
tth pnesession of the houses likewise relieved Cap- 


tain Lacey’s mind from the bitter I# 

would otherwise have felt at the thoqfta/ff Mlfe 
Snatching him, away from the w#M «L M* 
daughter should he comfortably settled M||t lot 
though *his half-pay would die with 
rents of the little property would produce a 
ciency for the subsistence of her who wohtd hf 
left behind. him- Thus, though well aware that 
the City of Oxford was, by no means the me# I 
suitable place for a beautiful girl, as Elisa was* to 
reside in, — Captain Lacey was in a certain measure 
chained to the spot ; and moreover, he trussed to 
bis daughter’s admirable principles as h sufficient 
safeguard against whatsoever temptation might hi 
■ thrown in her way. He had however been careful 
in avoiding the acquaintance of any or tbqvoung 
collegians ; and though several attempts weremade 
on their part to obtain an introduction to Captain 
Lacey and his daughter, they had all proved in- 
effectual. 

It is needless to particularise the details of the 
accident which threw Bertram Vivian in their 
way. Suffice it to say that on one oooarion he 
was fortunate enough in being close at hand when 
a half-tipsy undergraduate, meeting the young 
lady in the street, offered hor an insult : and he 
struck the fellow to the ground. To escort Hiss 
Lacey to her home, became a courteous necessity 
on his part, and which she could not without 
rudeness decline ; to be invited to walk in and 
receive tbe thanks 1 ef her father, was ah equally 
natural sequence. During this brief interview, 
Captain Lacey was so favourably impressed with 
his daughter’s deliverer, that when the latter soli- 
cited permission to call and pay his respect# again* 
utter churlishness could have alone refhsod it. 
He did call ; and he became enamoured of Eliza 
Lacey. The tone of his conversation* his agreeable 
manners, the delionqy of his conduct, end the un- 
studied evidences of a fine intellect which developed 
themselves,— all contributed to confirm Captain 
Lacey’s favourable opinion on the one hand, and 
to mako their impression upon Elisa's heart yn the 
other. The Captain, without setting himself stu- 
diously and deliberately to work to inquire into 
the young man a prospects, thought it, when ha 
happened to learn that Bertram belonged to a 
noble family, quite sufficient to prove that th#se 
prospects must be good; and though hitherto Jmt 
hod entertained a very indifferent opioiotf*£$ofti 
dering indeed almost upon aversion— for the Ox- 
ford Collegians, he was now inclined to fancy that 
Bertram Vivian constituted at least om vary 
favourable exception. 

Bertram culled as often as he dared, consistently 
with delicacy, when this acquaintance first com- 
menced : his visits however span become, move 
frequent; and from the very foot that he found 
pleasure in taking a quiet cup of tea end passing 
his evenings in that? humble parlour, the C#ptota 
argued everything in favour of the young 
steadiness. Thus was it that at weefcsg row fo*? 
months, and Bertram’s attentions betomoaare 
and more marked towards Eliza, th# feJhpt in- 
wardly rejyi^d on beholding the evidence * 
mutpal attachment on the part -of 
coi#le : for h# feH that his gray hairs gt, 
down with additional resignation, aOd evSn iwSk'- 
contentment, to the grove, if previous to fiis daa$fr 
he had the happiness ef teeing hit beloved (laugh* 
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ter comfortably settled in life. If the Captain 
had been wise — or in other words, more cunningly 
and shrewdly worldly-minded — he would have 
token the trouble to inquire into the young man's 
prospects, — when he would have found that^ though 
belonging to the Vmundale family, yot as the 
younger son of a younger branch, .Bertram had 
nothing hut that family’s interest to push him on 
in the world. The retired old officer was however 
naturally indolent — too apt to take his own views 
of things as positively acquirod facts — and withal 
exceedingly self-willed : so that whatever he got 
into his head, he regarded as something quite as 
positive, real, and actual, as if it had received ten 
I thousand unmistakable corroborations. 

| Months passed on; and Bor tram Vivian became 
: gtciuljtyBrf itself. Scrupulously keeping secret his 
acquaintance with the Lacey family, he with- 
drew himself from the society of Hugh and his 
companions, — love rendering him utterly indif- 
ferent to the taunts which a false shame would not 
at one time have suffered him t.o endure. His 
brother fancied that he was seized with a study ing- 
fit; and being at length tired of endeavouring to 
draw the “ bookworm,” as he called him, from his 
pursuits, he vented his annoyance in such terms as 
" milksop ” and “ saint,” and ultimately left Ber- 
tram altogether to his own courses. Thus, all the 
time that the younger brother could spare from 
his studies — and some too which he pilfered there- 
from — he passed at Captain Lacey’s house. 

It was a dream of bliss in which the two lovers 
were plunged. Months and months had elapsed 
since their acquaintance first commenced; and 
though their lips had breathed no avowal of affoc- 
tion, yet their looks had mutually told the tale. 
They never walked out together : because Ber- 
tram did not choose to stand the chance of encoun- 
tering, when in the companionship of Eliza, any 
of his College friends— least tof ail his brother. 
K? was foarful of being dragged into the necessity 
of introducing them : and from such an idea he 
recoiled loathingly. It was sufficient happiness for 
him to sit by the charming girl’s side in the con\- 
fortable little parlour, conversing with her — read- 
ing to her — looking over books wijh her — gazing 
upon her while she worked— and exehanging ten- 
der glances. Even the presence of her father was 
not felt as a restraint ; for the old gentleman, when 
dOi dozing in his arm-chair, treated him with as 
much "Kindness as if he were a son — considered 
him as good as formally engaged to his daughter 
— and smiled upon them both. But if the lather 
took no pains to make direct inquiries into the 
young man’s prospects, the artless and unsophis- 
ticated Eliza, it may be easily supposed, mode none 
at all. She just knew that he was connected 
with the Viviandale family— and no more. As for 
there being anything selfish in her love, the Alpine 
snows were not purer. It was a youthful heart’s 
first virgin affection that was given to Bertram 
Vivian on his side it was a young man’s first 
love, profound — glowing— impassioned— but all a 
dream, without the soberness of waking reflections. 
He paused not to ask himself whether this vision 
of bliss could ever be realized —whether it wore 
possible that ho. should ever lead Eliza LacA to 
the altar. The present was so full of rapturlus 
enjoyment, that he looked not beyond it. Youth- 
ful love is ki i t s e l f faith and hope : it is the reli- 


gion of the heart, as the worship of God is tfai 
religion of the soul. It has a sort of tacit re- 
liance upon the future, without studying the 
grounds on which such reliance is based : it be- 
hoves in paradise, as the worshipper of the Al- 
mighty believes in paradise also— without knowing 
when or how the period of enjoyment is to be 
brought about. 

Thus a year passed away from the date of Ber- 
tram’s acquaintance with the Looeys, — when, in 
tho middle of 1826, ho was suddenly startled from 
his dream of* bliss. A death in the family, by 
removing tho old Marquis, called another to assume 
tho coronet ; and the two young men were sum- ' 
moned peremptorily from Oxford to attend the r 
funeral of the deceased peer. Tho same lafcfcw»< * 
gave thorn to understand that the circufostanco of 
their heavy debts had come to their father’s know- 
ledge— that they must be careful to bring with 
them lists of their liabilities, with a view to their 
prompt and equitable settlement — and that thoy 
were to give notice to their tutors that thoy would 
return to Oxford no more. If it wore a merely 
temporary separation from Eliza, Bertram oould 
have borne it— as indeed he had borne, during the 
vacation, a brief interruption to their constant 
companionship. But now that he was given to un- 
derstand that his father’s circumstances, being 
somewhat improved by the death in the family, 
enabled him at once to provido for his two sonei, 
and that therefore their collegiate career was at 
an end, tho young man's grief knew no bounds. 

In a state bordering upon frenzy, he flew to 
Captain Lacey’s house, and sought an interview 
with Eliza. Her father was out for his usual 
walk at the time : and some household duties had 
kept the young maiden at home. The unexpected 
visit from her lover at an unusual hour, would 
have been fraught with ineffable pleasure, were it 
not for the distressing intelligence he had to com- 
municate. They threw themselves into each 
other’s arms — they embraced tenderly : it was the 
first time that ever their lips had met in kisses — 
the first time that ever Eliza’s heart beat against 
Bertram’s own ! They were both now awakened, 
as if by a thunderclap, from their dream of bliss ; 
and for the first half-hour of this parting interview, 
their affliction bordered upon despair. But did 
we not ere now say that love itself is faith and 
hope ? — and it is not in the nature of youthful 
souls to abandon themselves altogether to* utter 
desperation. Neither was it in this oase. By 
degrees they grew calmer; and Bertram whis- 
pereef vows, and protestations, and hopes in the ear 
of his beloved. 

“My father,” he said, “ purposes at once to 
embark me in scftne career in which I may doubt- 
less acquire fortune and eminence?*The family to 
which I belong, is rich and powerful ; and with * 
all the advantages of such interest, my struggle 
against the world can neither be a painful nor a 
long one. Besides— sweetest, dearest girl— your 
imago will serve as my guiding-atdr — tike beacon 
of hope— che emblem of that reward whioh shall 
crown all my arduous toils ! A few years— per- 
haps only two or three may, be necessary — will 
soon pass : we are both so young, dearest Eliza !— 
ve shall then be young still !— and when we meet 
again to part no more— Oh, what happiness wdl 
await us 1 And then too, whatever may bo tho 
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I owe f lot which my father destines me, I may i 
! from time to timq be enabled to hasten thither, ! 
[ on the wings of love, to see you. We can write 
j to each other; and in all' these prospects— in all 
I these circumstances — there are many sources of 
consolation !” 

The head of the weeping girl — that beauteous 
head, drooping like a tulip on its slender stalk — 
sank on her lover's shoulder; and she murmured 
exptegZkms of unchanging love, as well as of gra- 
titude for the solace he proffered her. 

“You are mine, adorejl Eliza!” he said: “you 
are mine— and hero in the face of heaven, do I 
plodge myself wholly and solely unto you ! Take 
t this ring, my well-beloved : it has the initial of 
jtey* O'Histian name graven on the stone. Keep 
it, Eliza, as an earnest of thoso vows which I so 
solemnly, sacredly plight you now.” 

Almost blinded by her tears, the lovely being 
placed the ring in her bosom ; and drawing off one 
from her own fair finger, she murmured in accents 
that were broken and scarcely audible, yet filled 
. with the soft plaintive harmony of her dulcet 
voice*— “ And you, dearest Bertram, take this ! 
It bears also the initial of my name : I will not 
tell you that I shall remain constant: my own 
heart gives me that assurance,— and you, who can 
road the secrets of that heart, know that it is en- 
tirely and inseparably thine !” 

• Bertram took the ring — pressed it to his lips — 
and placed it upon his finger. Then the moment 
for parting came. Oh ! who can depict the 
anguish — the excruciation of feeling — which 
marked that moment P The calmness which had 
succeeded the first ebullition of despair, and which 
in itself was only comparative, vanished alto- 
gether. Bertrand strained his adored Eliza in 
convulsive violence to his breast : they both felt 
as if the tenderest chords of their hearts wore 
being rudely torn asunder. They separated in a 
state bordering upon frenzy : Bertram rushed 
from the house — while the young maiden, sinking 
upon a seat, felt as if she and happiness had 
shaken hands for ever. 

Captain Lacey returned home about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards, and when the agonizing in- 
tentness of Eliza’s affliction had somewhat passed 
away — or at least was mitigated by the hopes 
which she busied herself to conjure up. For, Oh ! 
it was so necessary for that young heart to sustain 
itself with hope ! The Captain was thunderstruck 
when his daughter informed him of what had 
occurred. He — good, credulous, but seU-willod 
man — had arranged everything so comfortably in 
his own mind. Bertrand would no doubt stay 
another year longer at the University— ho would 
then be well provided for by his family— and his 
marriage wffi? Eliza would at once take place as a 
matter of course. Such was the Captain's fore- 
shadowing : but the dream was suddenly dispelled : 
•—and with the destruction of his delusions, came 
worldly-minded reflections, thickly pouring in. 
His eyes w Are now opened to the fatal error he 
bad committed i he ought to have inquired at the 
outset whether in due time Bertram Vivian would 
be in a position sto settle in marriage. Ho now 
comprehended that so far from anything of the 
sort, the ytftmg man had to enter on the career of 
life, and, with certain chances given him, carve 
them out into substantial shape as best he could. 


The Captain was by no means such idiot as Act 
to bethink himsolf that separation and altered dr* 
cumstancos moke a wonderful ch an goihtft* youth- 
ful heart; and firmly convinced as h& pre- 
viously # been that &U would go on smoothly in 
love's career, to be crowned with the of 

the young couple in the end,— so settled oftt his 
conviction now become that the whole thing was 
as good as broken off between them. He inwardly 
cursed himself for his folly • hut out of regard for 
his daughter, he did not at onco suffer her to per- 
ceive how altered his views were in respect to the 
hope that he should ever sco her the bride of 
Bertram Vivian. 

A few days elapsed— at tho expiration of which 
interval, Eliza received a letter, dated from Oak- 
lands, the seat of tho head of the which 

her lover belonged, and which was situ&ihd in 
Hampshire — for away from the city of Oxford. 
Thorn it was that the old Marquis had died, and 
his successor had taken possession of the hereditary 
honours and estates : there it was, too, that all the 
members of the family were now assembled, to 
attend the graud funeral which was to consign tho 
deceased peer to his last resting-place. The letter 
was such a passion- breathing epistle as an enthusi- 
astic lover might bo expected to write, and as an 
adoring maideu might expeot to receive. It told 
her that Bertram's father, now Lord Vivian, 
had not as yet spoken to either of his sons in re« 
spect to kia intentions concerning them ; but that 
such communication was reserved until after the 
funeral, — when Bertram would write again to his 
beloved. 

And in a few more days another letter came. 
But if it wore written almost in despair, — so it 
likewise nearly filled with despair the heart of the 
affectionate maiden. Bertram was at onco going 
abroad as a paid Attaohd to the, English Em- 
bassy in tho Unit<gl States; and seas would there- 
fore soon roll between himself and 1 ub beloved. 
So hurried wore the preliminaries for his departure, 
and so closely was he watched by his sire, that he 
had iro opportunity of obeying tho dictates of his 
heart, and flying to Oxford to bid Eliza a last 
farewell. But he renewed all his pledges of de- 
voted affection— reminded her of the exchange of 
rings — and conjured her to sustain hor spirits for 
his sake. 

Captain Lacey, to whom these letters pure 
•shown by his daughter — who novor in her Jifo* kept 
anything secret from hor father — was more than 
ever convinced of tho infatuated madness of his 
own conduct in suffering the young couple to 
linger on in thoir dream of bliss while himself 
hoped that it would be ultimately realized. He 
saw that bis daughter’s happiness was altogether at 
stake ; and painful though it wore for* him to take* 
such a step, it was nevertheless his duty to make 
her aware of his sentiments. Better for her now 
to envisage at once the uncertainty of her heart's 
hope ever being fulfilled, than for her to continue 
cherishing that hope with the prospect of having it 
blighted in the. end! He therefore gently and 
gradually, and with iU-subdued emotions, repre- 
sented £o her that Bertram Vivian had evidently 
L> commence the upward toil of life— that years 
plight elapse ere he would bo sufficiently indepen- 
dent to come and claim an almost portionless 
young lady as his bride, — that in the meanwhile 
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the ardour of his passion might cool — ndw faces J American river. A pleasure- Teasel, haring a no 
might inspire new sentiments— arid even if another . meroua party ou board, amongst whom were several 
affect ion might not beguile him from his first love, I gentlemen attached to the English Embassy in the 
prudential reasons might induce him to form some j United States, had been upset in a sudden squall — 
brilliant matrimonial alliance. Eliza listened with and every soul hod perished. The paragraph gave 
mingled grief and astonishment to her lather’s ob- | the names of some of the principal personages who 
serrations ; and enthusiastically did she express her ! had thus met their death : and amongst those 
conviction — uttered however amidst torrents of i names was that of Bertram Vivian. 
t'»ars —that Bertram would remain faithful. Captain j Captain Lacey was reading an Oxford p^per ohe 
Lacey had nerved his fortitude to the accomplish- j morning after breakfast, when thU paragraph met 
merit of a certain duty,* and he was resolved not to i his oyes; and the sudden ejaculation Which burst 
do it by halves. Be therefore wont on to say that , from his lips, caused Elfcsa to question him with 
Eliza, if she wore prudent, would do well to pre- ; trembling anxiety as to the source of his emotions, 
pare herself for any eventual disappointment --and ! He dared not conceal the fact from her: but e£ 
that painful though it were for him to issue a harsh i he showed her the puragragh itself, he gradualists, 
injunction, he ielt the absolute necessity of forbid- I broke the fatal truth. Even before* ne‘ - Tiad 
ding idW^Cbrreapondonee between herself and Her- ! finished, poor Eliza comprehended it all! Not 
tram,— adding that he himself would write the a tear escaped her eyes — no word fell from her 
young gentleman a letter to explain his views on J lips : but pale as marble, she sat t ho image of 
the subject. j dull, deep, blank despair. Her father caught her 

Ho did write such a letter. It was kindly and | in his arms: then tho flood-gates of her ineffable 
con .ldcraMy worded, -recommending Mr. Ber- | udl union were opened— -and she wept long, bit- 
tram Vivun to abstain, for at least a couple of ; terly, agonizingly ! Oh, for the hopes which that * 

f ‘ years, from any correspondence witn his daughter heart had cherished, to bo thus blighted all in a 

— suggesting that this interval would I ully test the moment! — Oh, for the fabric of expectant bliss 
state of his feelings with regard to her — and pro- which her faithful and trusting soul had built up, 
mising that if at the end of the period lie should to be thu9 shattered in an instant! It was too 
still experience the same attachment, he (Captain cruel. Captain Lacey, with the tears running 
Lacey) would be only too delighted and proud to down his wrinkled cheeks, besought her to calm 

permit Eliza to renew her engagement with the her sorrow fox his sake: but the entreaty was a 

Hon. Mi. Bertram Vivian. long time vain. Hours passed ero Eliza could 

The young lady's good sense showed her that oven bring herself to think deliberately upon this 
her father was acting with a due regard to her fearful loss: days passed ere she could awaken 
welfare; and moreover, it was her habit to sub- herself to u sense of the necessity of a pious and 
nut implicitly to Ills will. She had the fullest holy resignation to the will of heaven. And during 
confidence in Bertram : she had equal confidence those days, it appeared to her as if it were all a 
in the strength of her own love. Two yours— Oh ! droam, ami that her brain was only morbidly 
what was this interval us a test for that love which reeling beneath the weight of some imagined 
she felt assured would outlive centuries, iT human calamity. In the night she would start up from a 
existence itself ranged over ng<3> ! The very no- feverish and troubled sleep— wakened as if by the 
cessity of clinging to hop ■ made her picture to anguished voice of a drowning one Lhrilling on her 
herself this interval as soon pussing away ; and ears, — and pressing her hands violently to her 
the a there need be no farther barrier to her happi- throbbing temples, she would ask herself if it could 
ness! The engagement would be i mowed -or -possibly bo true. At length this dream- like state 
rithcr ro-nck now lodged by her parent; aiul if of being passed away, and left her to the astound- 
yeurs should still ellipse two she became Bertram’s ing sense of the awful reality. She prayed to 
bride, she coul 1 wait, happy and contested in the heaven for strength to bear up against it: but 
ooiiwiousnp&s of possessing his love. there were times when she felt as if she were 

Tho letter was despatched at once to Bertram going mad. Then, passionately— Oh, how pas- 
Vivian i it reached luui on the eve of his departure ^lomitely, would she press Bertram’s ring to flier 
fur the thfited Stales— and his reply eaiue by re- lips; and in this memento of his love in other and 
turn of post. lie bowed to Captain Lacey’s deei- happier days, was her only consolation. Alas, 
sion,— n t but that it pained him solely : yet lie how pwt*r a one !— and yol it w as a solace, though 
bowed, eo that this very submission might he taken feeble as the last thread which retains tho 'invalid 
as a proof of lm love, shown to the daughter to existence in the depth of a malady when the 
through the deferential respect paid to the father, crisis for best or worst is com*! 

But. he besought Captiun Lacey to assure Eliza of Mistortunos never arrive alone. ^j|ut a few 
bis undying constancy— of his imperishable devo- weeks after the receipt of the intelligence from 
tiont the United States, a fire broke out in Captain 

Lacey’s house ; and so rapid was the spread of the 
— — devastating element, that all three dwellings Were 

reduced in a few brief hours to blockaded ruins. 

CHAPTER II Scarcely an article of furniture was saved: the 

inmates considered themselves fortunate in * ca- 
l ' jib duke of mjlechmont. caping with life alone. But this was not the full 

• » extent of the terrible, , calamity. "Eire insurance 

A tjbab bad pasted away — it was now the summer/ was not so generally practised in 182J as it is 
of 18U7 — when the English newspapers gave some r now-a-days ; and unfortunately Captain Lacey** 
meagre and scantily outlined account of a de- property was not insured. The principal source 
plorable catastrophe which had taken place on an of hi! income was thus cut off irretrievably— 
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tfreparably ; and be found him self in his old age, 
«Hb ill-health and infirmities growing rapidly 
upon him, reduced # to his half* pay— a mere scanty 
pittance. And this too would die with him. What 

was to become of his daughter at his death 

Oh, what? There was yet another misfortune 
in f tore for the poor Captain and Eliza : for their 
lUithful domestic, who had been with them so 
many years, was thrown upon a sick-bed through 
the shofk occasioned by the tire ; and in a few 
daytahe breathed her last. 

There was a widow lady in London named Mrs. 
Bailey, who was very distantly related to Captain 
Lacey, and with whom he had corresponded at 
distant intervals. She was rich — occupied a splen- 
did mansion at the West End of the metropolis— 
frequented the best society — and gave grand 
parties. A thorough woman of the world, she 
had all the callousness, amounting almost to hcart- 
lessness, usually characteristic of one who makes 
fashionable Appearances her whole and sole study. 
The only notice she had condescended to taka of 
her humble and poor relations at Oxford, was the 
' sending them a basket of game and a I urkey 
at Christmas, accompanied by a brief not e conveying 
the compliments of the season ; and the acknowledg- 
ment of the gift, together with an expression ot %uni- 
lar compliments, formed the extent of the Cup- 
tain’s periodical correspondence with Mrs. Bailey. 
]}ut now that the poor Captaiu had such anxious 
eares relative to his daughter, he wrolo a long 
letter to Mrs. Bailey, detailing the serious altera- 
tion of his circumstances in consequence of the 
fire. In this letter he spoke with a father's pride 
of the exquisite beauty of Eliza, the amiubility 
of her disposition, and her dutiful conduct as a 
daughter, — adding (hut his rm-ans had enabled 
him, though by dint of great sacrifices, to givo her 
an education not altogether apart from certain 
elegant accomplishments. Now, this letter arrived 
at a time when Mrs. Bailey felt the wan! of some 
new attraction to give zest to her entertainments, 
which the fashionable world began to consider 
rather “ slow atfiiirs,” the same faces being con- 
stantly met iu Mrs. Bailey’s drawdng-rooms. The 
idea struck her that her requirement might be 
fulfilled in the person of Miss Lacey, if she were 
even only half as beautiful as the paternal pride 
had depicted her* She accordingly lost no time 
in writing back to Oxford, assuring Captain Lacey, 
withanucb seeming kindness in tho wording of her 
letter, that she sympathized deeply with him i« 
his misfortunes; and inviting himself and Eliza 
to come and pass a few months with h*rr in 
Grosvenoir Square. She enclosed a bank-note lor 
twenty pounds, — begging that the remittance 
might not be taken as an offence, but merely as a 
subsidy to defray the travelling expenses of those 
, who were about to confer an obligation on herself 
by giving her their companionship. 

Captain Lacey was overjoyed at this really un- 
expected goodness, os he considered it, on the part 
pf his relative Eliza would fain have lingered a 
lew weeks longer at Oxford, to compose her mind 
somewhat after SO many recent and frightful cala- 
mities: but she saw that her father was now all 
anxiety to get 40*1*00(1011— ard with her wonted 
amiable eubigisciveness, she stilled the half-prayer, 
half-remonstrance which had risen to her lips. 
The preparations they had to make were few ; and 


they quitted tho humble lodging to ifbich they 
j had retired after the conflagration had deprived 
them of their home. During tho journey, Captain 
I Lacey implored and enjoined his daughter to ren- 
1 dor hersutf as agreeable as possible to Mrs* Jtttilsy, 

! —by w?dch, in plain terms, ho meant 
■ was to shake off her low spirits and her Indjfci of 
sadness by all .means in her power. M Ufocrtunqs 
as well as anxieties on his daughter’s account, b*d 
rendered Captain Lacey worldly-minded and selfish) 
he hoped that in Mrs. Bailey's gay saloons, Elisa 
would captivato some wealthy personage; —and cvqr 
ready to jump at conclusions, the Captain regarded 
it as almost as good os settled that Elisa should 
form a brillittut alliance. |To did not however 
impart his views to his daughter ‘ fs and the poor 
maiden Jittlo suspected that he was Ureaming of 
fresh matrimonial projects on her behalf, viithin 
only a few weeks after the receipt of the frightful 
intelligence which had given a death-blow to th# 
former ones. Though inwardly full of sadness-*-* 
though feeling that, the first afiectionsof her heart 
being so cruelly blighted, she never again could 
love— indeed though considering it to bo a sacred 
duty to cling to tho imago of her lost Bertram, — 
Eliza assumed as much external calmness as she 
could possibly call to her aid; while the natural 
vigour of her constitution had prevented the bit- 
terness of Hilliction from making uny ravages upon 
her beauty, beyond chasing away the colour from 
her cheeks. Therefore when she arrived in Lon- 
don, and was introduced to ho r relative Mrs. 
Bailoy, aim appeared to bo of 4 loveliness r.o ex- 
quisite and so interesting, with tho expression of 
pensiveness upon her countenance, that the old 
lady, m the enthusiasm of joy, gave both herself 
and her lather a welcome that seemed disinter- 
estedly cordial. 

It was the month of Seplombor vJim tho Looeys 
arrived in London; and the greater portion of the 
fashionable world being out of town, it was not 
the season for Mrs. Bailey’s parties. She herself 
seldom went out ot town: she disliked the country 
'•—hated tho sea-side -and would not for worlds 
give up the amusements of shopping iu Logout 
and Bmd Streets. Jt was thercfoio fortunate for 
Eliza’s s!ate # df mind that she was not at once 
called upon to appear m the midst of crowded 
assemblies; and during tho three months which 
now passed alter her arrival in London, her gri^f 
iVr her lover’s loss settled itself into such yi-boly 
resignation that she win no longer agitated with 
paroxysms of wild grief and eonvul&ivo weepings. 
But the expression of her eyes grow softer; a 
melancholy penhivonebs sell led upon her features, 
— relieved however by that half-sad half sweet 
smile which resignation gives to the human coun- 
tenance, and which is so touchingly interesting 
when on the beautiful face of woman. 

The vear 1827 was drawing towards its dose, 
when tfifl gaioties of the metropolis commenced. 
At first there were only Mimll parlies at Mrs. 
Bailey’s hou.ie : but the&o grew larger and larger 
m proportion us tho members of the fashionable 
world Hocked back lo their town -mansions. Thus 
Eliza w as not precipitated all in ft nmnwiifc into tho 
mid t of brilliant twserablios: she was led on bjf 
d^rees to become accuatomed to tho bustle, ani- 
mation, an4 gaiety c*f West-End society; and 
though she would infinitely rather have remained 
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in the solitude of her own chamber, to reflect on 
the linage of the loBt one, — yet she yielded to the 
entreaties of her father that she would make 
herself agreeable to Mrs. Bailey in all things ; and 
ft was precisely to shine as a star that Mrs. 
Bailey had invited her to London. 

Eliza Lacey soon became the object of univer- 
sal admiration. Her beauty was considered to be 
naturally of a pensive and touchingly interesting 
oast : no one except her father knew how recent 
incidents had softened the former sunlight of her 
loveliness into this half-subdued tone. When in 
the midst of a brilliant company, with flowers 
upon her brow and diamonds on her neck, none of 
those who surrounded her suspected that the for- 
mer rested^ above a brain that had throbbed to 
the most harrowing affliction — or that the latter 
lay above a heart where love, the fairest of all the 
gems of the soul, had become lustreless for ever. 

It was in the first month of the year 1828 that 
Mrs. Bailey gave a more than usually grand party, 
for the purpose of doing honour to a guest of the 
highest rank who waB to be present. This was 
the Duke of Marchmont. He was a man in his fifty- 
fifth year — tall and upright. — of a lofty demeanour 
— a severe and thoughtful expression of counte- 
nance. His bearing had all the aristocratic hauteur 
of his high rank, attempered however by the man- 
ners of a polished gentleman. His face was long 
— his features were prominent — his complexion 
was pale, almost to sallowness : but he had evi- 
dently been very handsome in his time, and 
might still be pronounced a fine man. His hair 
and whiskers, once dark, were now of a greyish 
tinge : but his teeth were so admirably preserved, 
and so singularly white for a person of his age, 
that when he smiled, they gave to his counte- 
nance a younger aspect. He had never been 
married, and had not until recently wore a ducal 
coronet upon his brow. 

Such was the Duke of Mkrchmont — a noble- 
man possessed of groat wealth, with a splendid 
town-mansion, and three palatial residences, with 
their accompanying estates, in three distinct 
counties- Many a cap, to use a vulgar phrase, 
was therefore set at this great peer : many a ma- 
noeuvring mother made excruciating efforts to 
lead the ducal attention to her * marriageable 
daughters. Hitherto all in vain ! — but on the 
.night of Mrs. Bailey’s grand entertainment, his 
Grace’s heart seemed to be smittten — he was evi- 
dently fascinated with the bewitching beauty of 
one fair creature there — and this was Eliza Lacey. 
But the young lady herself was the only one 
present who did not observe anything pointed or 
marked in the Duke’s attentions. M ngled with 
her resignation, there was a kind of dreamy, list- 
less apathy which still clung to her, as if the 
senses had not *a yet completely recovered the 
•tunning influence of the blow they had received 
several months back- Weeks passed on : at every 
entertainment given by Mrs. Bailey, the Duke of 
Marchmont was sure to be present * at whatsoever 
house Eliza visited in company with her relative, 
the^e was the Duke likewise sure to be. He was 
paying his addresses to her as visibly and as sedu- 
lously as a man could : everybody el/e saw and 
knew it — the object of these attentions alone re- 
mained unaware that they were proffered, the 
ctill con tinned to look forth upon the world as if 
from the midst of a mental dreaminess within : 


there w as something more mechanical than volun- 
tary in her conversation, her looks, and her smiles 
— in her bearing too, and in all her movements. 
But inasmuch as there was a consistent uniformity 
in hex tone and demeanour, with an ineffable 
sweetness over all, it could not possibly have 
struck any but the very closest observer of humui 
nature, that in the still waters of her soul a pro- 
found grief lay buried. Such observers are not 
often found in the gay circles of fashionable life ; 
and the Duke of Marchmont himwlf, tfcfffugh 
shrewd and intelligent, was not much versed in 
the reading of the female heart 

At length the Duke took an opportunity to 
make an offer of his hand to Miss Lacey. She 
heard him with an astonishment perfectly bewij- t 
dering, but which gave to her an air or mdhest 
maidenly confusion. She could not utter a word : 
a veil had suddenly fallen from her eyes — the haze 
through which she had looked upon things around 
her, abruptly yielded to clearness. She compre- 
hended for the first time that she had been the 
object of attentions bestowed for several months, 
and that in the very dreaminess and listlessness of 
her mind, she might have seemed to regaru them 
as welcomo because she had accepted them. It 
wa« one afternoon when the Duke called at Mrs. 
Bailey’s house, and when he found Eliza alone in 
the drawing-room, that he made her the offer of 
his hand Taking her bewildered amazement and 
the subsequent emotions for bashful confusion, and 
this confusion for a tacit assent, he raised her 
hand to his lips — kissed it witlf respectful tender- 
ness — and intimating that he would seek her 
father, quitted the room. Then, more vividly per- 
haps than for some time past it had done, rose up 
before Eliza’s mental vision the image of the lost 
Bertram ; and clasping her hands convulsively, 
she sat in dismay — indeed almost in horror — 

[ under the crushing influence of the thought that 
| she had unwittingly proved faithless to that image. 
The ring with the initial B was in her bosom : it 
ever lay next to her heart. She drew it forth, kiss- 
ing it in the resuscitated wildness of her grief ; 
while the tears flowed in torrents from her eyes. 

She had grown comparatively calm again — the 
ring was replaced in her bosom — the traces of her 
weeping were wiped away — and she was delibe- 
rately reflecting how to disabuse the Duke of 
Marchmont of the error into which he had fallen 
in supposing that his attentions were agreeable 
to her, when the door opened and her father en- 
tered the room. Though full of infirmities, the 
old # man rushed towards her — caught her in his 
arms — strained her to his breast — and ere she 
could give utterance to a word, poured forth a 
perfect deluge of language, — thanking her for 
having accepted her ducal suitor — congratulating 
himself on living to behold his daughter on the 
verge of so brilliant an alliance — declaring that 
his mind was relieved from a myriad anxieties — 
and ending by assuring her that his grey hairs 
would now go down in contented resignation to 
the grave. Eliza was shocked, Astounded, and 
bewildered. She saw that her father’s mind was 
bent upon this match, and that it would literally 
break his heart if the rejects^ the duoal overture. 
Yet her brain whirled : it was almost maddened 
at the idea of becoming another’# — she who in 
her own soul had vowed a life of celibacy to 
the memory of her lost lover ! Her father re- 




newd his thanks —renewed his own self-con~ 
gratulations— -wept, laughed, danced, and ber 
haved like the veriest child. M rs. Dailey entered 
in the midst of thissceno ; and embracing* Eliza, 
proffereU her own congratulations. The poor 
young lady was overwhelmed with all these de- 
monstrations of exuberant joy : she strove to 
speak — heafrmguo refused utterance to what she 
would have said — her emotions choked her *, 
and when she burst into tears, she was again 
embraced by her father and Mrs. Dailey in their 
turns. 

In the course of that day, however, she found 
an opportunity to speak with her sire alone ; 
and khe also spoke with calmness. She assured 
him that she did not love the Duke— that the 
love she had bortie for Bertram was the first and 
the last of which her soul was susceptible —and 
that her tfeart waa entombed in the watery 
depths which had engulfed the adored lost one 
Ha t. — F ourth sjlriks. 


♦Captain Lacey was at first half frantic at tl\pkfe* 
of his daughter rejecting this brilliant allianoe j 
ho wept — ho knelt — ho prayed — he beat his 
breast— ho tore his hair — ho throw himself, 
grovelling in wretchedness, upon the carpet 
Oh ! could the affectionate daughter resist that 
spectacle?— she who had over entertained so 
illimitable a sense of the many, many sacrifices, 
her father had made for her — she who had always 
held herself ready to make any sacrifice for him I 
Wo will not dwcjl upon this distressing scene ; 
suffice it to say that at the expiration of an hour 
— in which all the acutest feelings through which 
the human soul can pass woro ossentialized and 
concentrated — Eliza yielded. With the resigna- 
tion of martyrdom — with the calm pale statue- 
like despair of a victim consenting to self-immo- 
lation for some purpose of stupendous import, she 
Agreed to become the bride of the Duke of If arch* 
•aunt 
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But there was one stipulation which she posi- 
tively laid dowd. It was now the close of April, 
18H8 : upwards of a couple of months must elapse 
until the two years should lx* completed since her 
father’s written pledge to Bertram Vivian that 
under certain cireumslances the engagement with 
him should be renewed ; and though the afflicted 
Eliza entertained not the faintest hope that there 
was the possibility of aught occurring, or of a 
miracle being wrought, to give scope for those cir- 
cumstances,-' it nevertheless seemed a Hiipersti- 
tiously sacred duty that the full time should run 
out. And it required also two complete months to 
finish the year since the intelligence had reached 
her of Bertram’s death ; and though circumstances 
bad prevented .her from wearing sable garments as 
a tribute tcT’his memory, her heart at least re- 
quired the completion of a year’s mourning — — a 
mourning, however, that she knew would bo eter- 
nal ! Her stipulation therefore was that the bridal* 
day — the day of her immense self-sacrifice— should 
not be fixed at any date earlier than the month of 
July. To this her father readily promised ooncur- 
4 , rence: the principal point was gained — and that 
was sufficient. 

The interval passed far too quickly for the 
afflicted Eliza: but outwardly she suffered no 
traces of her soul’s utter despair to present them- 
selves. She had made up her mind to self- 
immolation : she resolved that her martyrdom 
should excruciate only herself. She felt that she 
had no right to suffer the Duke la perceive that 
she was a victim : neither did she wish to mar the 
happiness which her father was now experiencing 
in the last days of his existence. In short, sho 
armed herself with a preterhuman courage ; and 
- but for the paleness of her cheeks and the slight, 
deepening of the air of pensive sadness upon her 
countenance, ho^one could have told that another 
dagger had been driven into her, already too cruelly 
wounded heart. 

On the 10th of July, 18iM. the marriage was 
solemnized, with some degreo of privacy, and only 
in the midst of a select circle,- none of the Duke’s 
relatives being present. His Grace had hi 9 own" 
reasons for not inviting to the bridal those who 
j were most nearly allied to him ; inasmuch as his 
marriage was a fain) blow — or at least might prove 
so, if blessed with issuo-to all who would protit 
I by. his death if he remained single. And Captain 
Lacey* had his own reasons likewise for encouraging 
the Duke ra the idea of private nuptials : but what 
these reasons were, he explained not be forehand to 
hiB daughter. Sho herself asked no questions . she 
knew not even the names of the Dune’s relatives, 
nor who they were : she sought to know nuthiug 
more than circumstances brought to her knowledge 
• — and this knowledge was limited to the fact that 
he on whom she bestowed her hand was the Duke 
of Marchmout, and that she was now a Duchess. 


CHAPTER ILL 

TVS DUCHESS 0* MAKCHMOST. 

| The ceremony was over— the wedding breakfast 
j given by Mrs. Bailey, and which was of a most 
1 splendid description, likewise reached an end — the 


I instant was approaching when Eliza, now Duchess 
1 of March mont, was to bid adieu to her father and 
, her relative, and accompany her husband to which- 
soever of the country seats it was where the lioney- 
i moon was to be passed —but which the young bride 
knew not. Sho was even ignorant of the very 
names of them all. Retiring from the breakfast- 
table, sho sought the chamber where her maid was 
in readiness to assist her in making the requisite 
change in her apparel for the journey ^ and it 
struck strange— almost unnatural to. Elizfl’s ear 
when sho was addressed as “your grace’’ and 
“my lady.” Her toilet being finished, she 
repaired to a parlour where she knew, according 
to an intimation given by her maid, that her 
father wished to say a lew words to her in-privs^j, 
and bestow without restraint the last embrace 
before she was separated from him. There she 
found the old man in a state of happiness strangely 
blended with a nervous excitement —but assuredly 
not with grief at the prospect of parting. Not 
but that he loved his da ugh tor dearly, as the 
reader well knows: his pride however was too 
highly gratified - Ins relief from cares on account 
1 of her future welfare, was too complete — and 
perhaps his satisfaction at the result of his plans 
was too full, to leave room for aught savouring of 
! zorrow. Only that nervous excitement was blended, 
as a sort of alloy, with his other feelings; and this 
the unsophisticated Eliza took for the tinge cf 
grief w hieh it wus natural to suppose that he ex- 
perienced, but winch he really did not feel. 

“My dearest girl,” he t»uid, clasping her in his 
arms, “ your beauty and your worth have raised 
you to tln> highest pinnacle. Once more - and for 
the lust time — must 1 allude to something con- 
nected with the past.” 

Here the Duchess shuddered as if with a glacial 
chill shooting through her, although it was the 
sultry month of July. Her ,»ale countenance 
became paler; and her lun.d was instinctively 
placed upon her heart —for there was Bertram 
I Vivian’* ring concealed ! 

( “ Only a lew words,” said Captain Lacey quickly 

; — for ho saw this emotion and comprehended it. 

' “You now belong to another: you arc the bride 
of a nobleman whose honour is unimpeachable, ns 
his rank is lofty and Ins wealth immense. I need 
scarcely tell you, Eliza, that he knows nothing of 
the pitot ; and if you be wise — if you be prudent — 
if indeed you wish to be kind and considerate 
towards him, you will cherish that as your own 
secret or rather forget that it ever wus !” 

“ 1 •cannot, father,” said Eliza, in a low deep 
voice. “1 cannot forget it! But, as you have 
observed, it is my secret— and it shall remain so. 
Let me relieve you of all apprehension on that 
head. I am now the Duke’s wiieV I compre- 
hend all that iB becoming on my part in my new 
position. I should feel honoured and flattered by 
, his preference of me, did I possess a heart still 
! capable* of being moved by such feelings : but at 
; least I shall be careful not to wound nor shock my 
husband by suffering him to know that I. have 
; loved another— that I caunot love him —that the 
power of loving a second liays is dead within 
| mo !** 

1 “ Dearest daughter,” exclaimed Captain Lacey, 

“lam delighted and distressed to hear you apeak 
' thus ! — delighted to find that you so admirably &p« 
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pfpciate the duties of your new p »sitiou — dis- 
tressed to think that the memory of the past is 
still so strong 1 wirliiu you.” 

“Father,” replied S’ lizu, earnestly, “distress not 
vonrself oil my account. It is done: i am re- 
signed, if I be not contented- No— distress not 
yourself : but God graut that all possible happi- 
ness may bo yours 'or f e remainder of your 
days !” — and as sheutteied these last words, tours 
trietolej Slowly f down the palo cheeks of the 
Duchess of Marehmont. 

“ Eliza, my darling!” said the old man, much 
moved; “let me see you exmoiao a boooming 
fortitude!” 

u I am strong — and T am calm, too, again, 

]* father, ’fespouded the Duelnsa, wiping away her 
tears. “ What other counsel have you to give 
me ere we separate?” 

“Only a few words more,” resumed fhiptain 
Lacey. 44 1 might nay much — [ might loll you 
mauy things — but tho time is too short, now— the 
carriage is at tho door — your ducal husband is 
.waiting to bear away bis beloved bride. And, 
moreover, * continued tho old man, with nn iu- 
cieaao of that nervous excitement which his 
daughter mistook for sorrow at tho approach of 
the parting moment, “it would arouse t<»o many 
painful feelings — t*»o many sad recollection* Hut 
yet, iny darling daughter, there //re a few words 
wjiich must ho spoken. You may perhaps shortly 
bear names hum tinned m your presence, winch 
will vividly recall that pa.st. to which 1 have al- 
luded You may discover, too, that your marriage 

has given you connexions which Hut no j 

matter! Jt is only a single word of palling ad- j 
vice that i iiave time or fortitude enough to i 
pi offer; and tlint is to conjure yon to be upon ; 
your guard, so that whatever you may hear Ahull | 
not lend you to betray to your husband that you j 
were ai cue time the beijothed of another.” 

1 “Father,” replied the I inches*), with a glacial | 


blessing attend thee as a talisman ip keep thy 
mind thus firm— thus nerved !” 

The young Purlieu was to a certain extent 
Struck i*y her father’s look, limnner, end Words, 
which Applied somewhat singular; but flfr*. 
Dailey entered at tho moment to announce thattbp 
carriage was in readiness, film emlupced hereto* 
again — shu embraced her relative also; and thott 
i-suing forth, found her husband ready to escort 
her to the magnificent equipage. 

And now she was seated by that husband's side 
in tho carriage with ducAl arms emblazoned on the 
panels, symbolic, of the almost princely rank to 
which that day she bad been admitted as a partner. 
The four horses, guided and urged along by the 
two export postilions, dashed through the streets ; 
and in a short space London was left behind. 
Eliza -while les ponding with that pensive sweet- 
ness which had become habitual to her, to the re- 
marks which the Duke made, — revolved iu her 
soul all the tl* tails of the parting counsel which 
her father had given to her; »ud it was not very 
long bifore her presence of mind and her fortitude 
were put. to the test. For in tho course of an 
affectionate and endearing speech, the Duke gave 
her to umleistuiid that they wore on their way to 
the most, splendid of his throe country seats — 
tli.it it was situated in Hampshire— and that its 
name was Oaklaiuls. 

A glacial thrill shot through her like an electric 
f hock at the mention of that name ; but she was 
so completely on her gtiaid, that her coiintenaucb 
betrayed nought of what was agitating withiu. Ill 
esse however that it should, she looked from the 
window for a few moments, as if contemplating 
the scenery by which they wore passing; but she 
gay u. 1 on vacancy. Oak lands! — that was the 

country-seat to which llcrtram Vivian had ro- 
p iin*d when lie parted from her at OxTord: and it 
hclonge 1 to the family of which he himAvlf was a 
I To w, then, could it now be iu the posses- 


firmness of touo and a statue-like irnniovalnhry 
of features and of form, so that not a muscle of 
her countenance was st rred by afllictlm, nor tlio 
folds of her splendid scarf agitated by the 
bosom’s Leavings, — “ you have Pe**n with what 
fortitude 1 have parsed through tho ordeal of 
this day’s ceremony : you havo seen likewise 
that by my conduct I have never once given tho 
Duke of Match mont ground for the supposition 
that 1 *j is an object of tho merest indifference 
to me. Dy all this let my future conduct be* 
judged: by what I am you may estimate what 
l shall be. Yes — I con Arm. My d“i*ii*y is 
fixed — ahd I accept it. Even if he vlmse 
image is dearer to rno than I cuu cxpie-s, wore 
by a miracle to be brought back to me — wne 
he suddenly^) stand before mo - 1 fell ihat I 

# am nerved prilli the courage it may bo of 

despair— but nevertheless it is the courage that 
alone is adequate to support me even through 
such an ordeal as that. Now, father, are you 
satisfied ?” 

Singular and incomprehensible was for an In- 
stant the expression which flitted over the old 
min’s features: the next moment it was succeeded 
by one of gladness, indubitable— unmistakable ; 
and straining his daughter to his breast, he ex- 
claimed, 44 1 tfi&uk thee, beloved Eliza, for these 
assurances. Go, my darling : the moment is come 
for us to separate! Go: and may a father’s 


siou of tho J iuk« her husband? 

“ We shall be there,” continued bis Grace, 
M completely by ourselves at first; and this seclu- 
sion, . y beloved Eliza, f hope will not prove dis- 
ngire.. do or monotonous.” 

“Noi.hing,/dy lord,” she answored, with herao- 
custo i ned sweet amiability, “that, ^consistent with 
your wdl and pleasure, cau bo objectionable to 
me.” 

• “Thanks, my sweet Eliza, for that response:” 
— ami her husband i«n-Hscd her hand to his lips. 
44 In due time you will he introduced to the other 
meinbeisof the family — or rat her they will be pre- 
sented to you ; and then we will have a gay com- 
pany at, IMklaiidx. Your father and Mrs. lbiiley 
.-.hall join us ; and my o.vn sweet Eliza shall do the 
honours of tho house of which 1 am proud aud 
happy to make her the mistress.” 

The Duchess gave a suitable response; and an 
the journey was continued, the discourse was con- 
tinued also ; but nothing more was said by the 
Duke to put his bride’s fortitude aud presence of 
mind to the test. Yet Oaklands — that name of 
Oak lands —kept agitating in her brain. She longed 
to ask her husband how it was that this estate had 
fallen iut<»hi* possession — but she dared not; and 
as he said npught upon the subject, she supposed 
hi? either took it for granted that she was already 
informed thereon, or else that he considered U to 
be a matter of but little moment. 
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After a four hours' rapid drive, the Duke in- 
formed Eliza that they were now entering upon 
the estate; and in another half-hour an antique 
edifioe, appearing above the embowering groves, 
broke upon the view. This was Oakland And 
she was about to set foot within those walls — to 
tread where Bertram had trodden — to sit where 
he had sat — to gaze upon objects which were 
familiar to him in his lifetime ! As the equipage 
dashed along a noble sweep of carriage-way 
through a vast and superbly wooded park, she 
thought to herself that every tree which reared 
its stately head there, had been known to Bertram 
— that she was now passing amongst scenes 
where he also had passed — she was breathing as 
it were the very air which ho had breathed. It 
was sufficient to resuscitate all the anguish of 
her affliction for his loss : it was enough to over- 
power her with irresistible emotions ! But her 
soul was nerved with a perterhuman fortitude ; 
and however much sho might, have felt in- 
ternally her pale countenance betrayed nothing 
of all this. 

The equipage dashed up to the front of the 
splendid mansion ; and troops of domestics came 
forth from the hall to welcome their ducal master 
and his lovely bride. She ascended to a chamber 
to change her dress ; and perhaps if Hhe had been 
alone, she might have given way to the pent-up 
feelings that were agitating in her soul. But she 
was attended by two maids ; and sho dared not 
betray any inordinate emotion in their presence. 

Some days passed, during which nothing par- 
ticular occurred that requires mention. In the 
meanwhile the Duchess bad iuspooted all the apart- 
ments of the immense mansion ; and though, by 
the sumptuous elegance of the fashionable dwell- 
ings she had seen in London, she was prepared for 
all the evidences of boundless wealth in her new 
home, — yet its splendour iar eclipsed all her fore- 
shadowings. One portion Only remained unvi- 
sited; and this was the picture-gallery, which 
was under repair at the time of her arrival. Those 
repairs were finished ; and one morning the Duke 
proposed that she should inspect the place, which 
contained, as he stated, not only some paintings 
by eminent masters, but likewise.th® portraits of 
many of his oldest ancestors, as we'il as of his re- 
latives who were more recently deceased. Thither 
they repaired. The paintings by the great mas- 
ters ooourred first in the gallery ; and then came 
the’ portraits. Those of the Duke’s elder ancestors 
engendered no particular sentiment beyond mere 
interest and curiosity; hut when Eliza reached 
those of the relatives who were but recently de- 
ceased, strange thoughts and feelings began to 
take birth in her mind, — thoughts that seemed to 
be expanding iuto memories — feelings that ap- 
peared to connect the present with the past : and 
as she g&zed With a growing wonderment, and 
even with consternation', the bewildering fancy 
which was at first dim, vague, and shapeless, 
strengthened into a conviction that there was in 
these portraits a pervasive family similitude from 
which a never-to-be-forgotten image was neither 
estranged nor disconnected. But the last portrait 
of aU whioh hung in the array of successive family 
delineations— —Eliza almost shrieked ’out as her 
•yea riveted their looks upon itl It represent 
a much older man than Bertram : but the rcaem- 
blanoe between them was so striking, it seemed as 


if the original oould have been none other than 
Bertram’s father. , 

Strange suspicions and wild fancies swept 
through Eliza's mind; but her agitation was con- 
centrated within. The very tremor which thrilled 
through her was one of the soul rather than of 
the body : outwardly she was calm aud serene — 
or at least the Duke observed nothing strange 
nor unusual on the part of his wife. For a mo- 
ment sho averted her eyos from the portrait She 
thought — she hoped, that what she fancied might 
be a delusion produce^ by the circumstances of 
one image being ever uppermost in her mmd, and 
that therefore perhaps m her morbid imaginings 
she beheld that image to a certain degree reflected 
in the canvass before her. But as *gain she 
glanced along the array of the lost half-dozen 
scions of her husband’s family, or rather their re- 
presentations there, — back to her mind came the 
conviction that it was no creation of the fancy, 
but that the pervasive resemblance wa» there, — 
commencing feebly with the scion most remote, 
strengthening visibly with each of those that fol- 
lowed, until settling into that unmistakable simi- 
litude of a patornal prototype. Therefore, again 
were her eyes riveted upon this last ; and all her 
acAtest memories were painfully revived — memo- 
ries of the lost — the dead — fhe ever loved ! 

M That,” said the Duke, who still perceived no- 
thing strange on the part of his wife, hut merely 
attributed to a natural curiosity and interest the 
intent, nosB with which her survey was fixed upon 
the last portrait of all those" belonging to the 
family into which she had so recently entered, — 
“ that one represents my younger brother, the lato 
Lord Clandou, who died a little more than a year 
back. It was most unfortunate! — just after he 
had been raised to the Peerage, at the same time 
that, my Marquisate was raised to a Duke- 
dom !’^ 

“And the title of your Marquisato, my lord?” 
said Eliza, in a tone of inquiry ; and though she 
stood still as a marble statue, ineffable feelings 
were agitating within. 

“ The title to which I succeeded by the death 
of an old uncle a little more than two years back,” 
replied her hushAnd, “was that of Viviandale. 
Shortly afterwards it was elevated to the Duke- 
dom of March mont. That same death rendered 
my younger brother Lord Vivian — but a lord only 
by courtesy ; and he was raised to the Peerage 
by the style And title of Baron Clandon.” 

“ And previously to that death which first. of 
all ^made him a lord by courtesy,” said the 
Duchess, “ I presume he was simply the Hon. 
Mr. Vivian? Forgive my ignorance upon these 
subjects ” 

And she stopped short. Not another word 
could she utter : more powerful s(Ll~indeed al- 
most overwhelming, were the feelings that agi- 
tated in her souL 

1 ‘ I am charmed, dearest, that yon thus question 
me,” responded the uxorious Duke ; 11 and I am 
delighted to answer your questions. Yes — my 
younger brother was merely the Hon. Mr N Vivian 
until about two years back. But, as I was ex- 
plaining to you just now, it if a little more than a 
year since he died suddenly. Ah, Elisa 1 there 
were cruel oircumstances connectecUrith his death. 
In a word, he received a very painful shook. 
It was the intelligence from America that his 
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younger eon— his best beloved— had perished 

Good heavens, Elisa dearest ! are you ill ?’* 

** jfo, my lord— nb — it is nothing, I can assure 
you,” said the Duchess quickly, as she instanta- 
neously recovered her self-posseBsion. “ This place 
struck cold to me ” 

“Yes, dearest— it is cold,” said the uxorious 
Duke, though in reality the sultry sun of July 
vras pouring its effulgence upon the entire glowing 
scene wijjiout. “ The painters and gilders, the 
burnishers and. decorators, as well as the picture- 
cleaners, have been here. But perhaps it is the 
odour of turpentine and* paint which has oven 
' affected you more than the cold? Come — let us 
away. We will revisit the gallery on another 
* occasion^’ 

Elisa, phle as a marble statue, took her hus- 
band’s arm, and accompanied him forth from tho 
gallery. On tho landing without, they encoun- 
tered one of the footmen ; and the Duke bade him 
express his displeasure to the? steward for not 
having taken measures to rid tho gallery of the 
disagreeable odour w T hich filled it. llo moreover 
'orderqfl fires to be lighted there, — declaring that 
it. was damp, and that what with tho exhalation 
of tho paint and the moist, chill, her Grace had 
been rendered quite unwell. Eliza pleaded headache, 
and withdrew to her own boudoir — where sho 
shut herself up to deliberate on all that had just 
passed. 

A veil had fallen from her eyes. She now 
understood full yell — too well— tho meaning of 
those words of caution which her father had 
uttered in the last moments preceding their sepa- 
ration. She had married into the very family to 
which Bertram belonged : her husband was none 
other than the uncle of her lost loved one ! That 
her father all along knew such to be the case, she 
could not possibly conceal from herself: but that 
the fact had been religiously concealed from her, 
both by her parent and Mrs. Bailey, was equally 
certain. That the Duke himself should never 
have spoken in a manner to make her aware of 
the circumstance, was not to be wondered at: for 
he had never talked to her about any of his 
relatives at ail ; — and this silence on his part she 
could now likewise understand. For a man of his 
years to tako unto himself a young wile, was of 
course galling to that expectant kindred which 
had so much to gain by his dying childless. It 
woulcl therefore have been a delicate topic for him 
to touch upon ; and without any other motive haft 
he avoided it : for ho himself was utterly ignorant 
of bygone circumstances in respect to El if a and 
Bertram — ignorant even that they had ever been 
acquainted. It was still farther apparent that in 
respect to tho Vivian family, certain promotions 
in tho aristocratic hierarchy bad given loftier 
titles, accompanied by changes in their distinctive 
names ; so that not for an instant could she have 
possibly suspected that the Marquis of Viviandale 
had been elevated into the ducal grandeur of 
Marchmont; find if by chance the name of Lord 
Clandon had ever fallen upon her ear, she would 
have had no possible clue to associate it with the 
family to which the lost Bertram had belonged. 
But now she comprehended it all ; and again and 
again recurred the astounding thought that by a 
wondrous combination of circumstances she had 
•Bleared the famil / which it was at one time the 


hope of her heart to enter — hut this entrance 

was effected, not as at that time she b** so fondly 
anticipated— it was by her becoming the bride of 
the uncle, and not of the dearly cherished nephew* 
that the consummation was brought about t 

Oh, hbw she had been sacrificed ! But so strong 
was the filial feeling in tho bosom of this exceBeut 
young lady — so completely was it interwoven ha 
her very nature— that even in the depth of W 
own anguished feelings she sought excuses for her 
father. He had longed to behold her settled in 
life : it was, after all, natural that his ambition 
should covet this haughty alliance for his daughter i 
he had acted only with tho conscientiousness of a 
parent ; and if in so doing he had driven deeper 
down into her heart the dagger that was already 
planted there, it was with no studied intent to in- 
dict additional pajn. No rancour therefore might 
her gentle bosom harbour against him;— and to 
strengthen herself in tho continuance of her filial 
love — to fortify also tho extenuation which she 
conjured up for whatsoever duplicity or conceal- 
ment there might have been in his recent conduct, 
she bethought herself of all the manifold sacrifices 
he had made for her in her girlhood. Yofc amidst, 
all these reflections, would come the sickening, 
blighting, blasting one that she had been rendored 
by circumstances doubly perfidious, as it were, to 
the memory of the lost but ever loved— that she 
had not merely become the wife of another, but 
that other a near relative of the cherished and 
deplored one. A vague sense of having committed 
even a crime— a dim undefined idea of having been 
thrown into a position which by its associations 
and connexions revolted against the natural purity 
of her thoughts— filled her soul with consternation 
and dismay. But it was done— her destiny was 
fixed — and sho must bear her burden and resign 
hcrsolf to the lot in the best manner that she could. 
Above all, she must scrupulously Continue to veil 
from her husband* tho sorrow which rested in the 
depths of ner tha* hidden sorrow which she 
would carry with her to the grave 1 

About six weeks passed away ; and the portrait- 
gall ci ~ was not revisited. If ever the Duke 
startr a proposition of tho kind, Eliza was ready 
with a suggestion for some other recreative pursuit. 
Them was this part of the estate still to visit, or 
there was that part which she should like to see 
again. In the same way too, when occasionally 
her husband seemed to be approaching the tqpie of 
his younger brother’s death and the causes which 
led to it, — Eliza was equally ready with some ob- 
servation to turn tho discourse into quite another 
channel ; and in order to do this effectually, she 
would assume a sudden liveliness, perfectly genuine 
in the estimation of the enraptured and uxorious 
Duke, but in reality fraught with the nervousness' 
of a feverish excitement often bordering on the 
hystorical. 

Thus the period of the honeymoon passed away, 
and one morning, at breakfast-time, the Duke of 
Marchmont said, “ My dearest Elisa, we may now 
think of deviating somewhat from the routine 
which perhaps is becoming monotonous to you. 
We must have a little gaiety at Oakland*; and to 
tell you Ihe truth, I bad arranged what ought te 
have been a surprise for you— but I cannot keep 
the secret any longer. Your father and Mm 
Bailey will be here in the afternoon. Our friende 
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Sir William and Lady Lomax and their thrc*e lands— were introduced. But still there w as 009 
daughters— who were present, you know, at the to arrive whose appearance Hhza deeply dreaded* 
happy ceremony which made you m mo— arc like- This -was Lord Olandon. When at Oxford, the 
wise coming to pass a week with us, Tell me, had never seen Hugh: she was likewise aware 
dear Elisa — are you pleased with these Arrange- lh.it Bertram ha /1 never breathed to his brotlior a 
merits P” bvllahlc of their love ; and it was not therefor© 

The Duke studied his utmost to render himself through fear that this would be betrayed to the 
and all bis plans agreeable to bin young bride; Duke, that the Duchess dreaded to encounter 
and with her habitual amiability, she expressed her Lord Clandon. But she thought to her^lf that if 
) gratitude and her satin! action. , Lord Clandon bore a resemblance to the laet*Ber« j 

“ And there is another guest too, whom wo may trarn, her presence of mind would* be put to the ' 
expect this evening in time lor the dinner-hour/* sorest, severest test it had as yet experienced, and I 
continued the Duke. “My nephew, Lord Clan- she would have to pass through an ordeal fraught ^ 
don, who has just returned trom a long Conti- with anguish and mental agony to which the tor- : 
nental tour, has written to offer his congratulations lures of the rack were paradise in comparison. /• 
on my marriage, and to expross his earnest desire But the dmner-hour came— and Lord Clandon ! 
to pay his respects to my beautiful Duchess. The j made not his appearance. After waiting some ; 
letter is altogether nicely and prettily worded — ' time, the Duke decided that the banquet should ■ 
with a manly generosity and trank ness too, for I be served up. It was so— the ladies in due course 1 
which/’ added the Duke almost involuntarily, and , adjourned to the drawing-room —where in another ! 
in a sort of* musing strain, “ I should scarcely have ! hour they were joined by the gentlemen. It was 
given Hugh credit. However,” he went on hastily i now past nine o’clock; and Elisa was just con- j 
to obsorve, ns if ashamed at having thus betrayed gratulating herself that the dreaded vneeting^would * j 
' even the slightest fear us to the impression winch ! ho postponed until the following day, — when tbs 1 
his marriage might have made upon Inn nephew, — ) sounds of an equipage dashing up to the front of | 
u I have answered him kindly, and invited him to j the mi an sum, reached her oars. Now she sum- j 
visit us.” ; named all her fortitude to her aid— all her presence { 

Again did the mention of that name* of Clandon | of mind. Sir William Lomax — a tali, thin, i 
call up with painful vividness the memories of t.ho j aristocratic-looking man, far advanced in yoars— 
past— those memories which were in reality never vuu. conversing with her at the time; and this 
absent from Eliza’s mind, but which unless thus , perhaps was fortunate for her, — inasmuch as if 
stirred up, flouted only with the soronrne.sH of re- younger and more penetrating eyes had been tLxed 
signation, as a sort of perpetual under-cuirent of upon her countenance, the evidences of a strong 
the thoughts. Yet though thus strongly agitated j inward trouble might have been read. The * 
within, her countenance betrayed nothing of what | drawing-room door was thrown open; and a 
she felt. I domestic announced in a loud voice, “ Lord 

In the course of the afternoon Mrs. Bailey’s i Clandon.” 
travelling-chariot dashed up to the grand cut ranco The Duke greeted his nephew warmly; and 
of Oaklaudsj and Elira was clasped m the arms of i there w as something in his cordial clasp of the 
her father. Ho mistook the filial enthusiasm of j hand which seemed to convey a heartfelt gratitude 
her embrace for an cv idence of complete satisliic- • for the generous, frank, and magnanimous manner 
tion and happiness on account of the alliance in which Hugh hud expressed lmnselt with regard 
which she had tunned ; and whatsoever uppivhen- to a inairmge which he had in reality so little 
sions had previously Idled lus mind on that score,* reason to like. Eor Lord Clandon, m default of 
were dissipated in a moment. But when Eh/a issue, was the heir to the estates and title of 
cumo to regard Captain Lacey attentively, she per- Murelmiont ; and this alliance on the part of his 
oeived that bo was looking exceedingly ill -and undo with a young wife only just twenty-one 
that the smiles which her presence and lus own years of age, naturally gave every promise that 
relieved thoughts conjured up, beamed upon a 
eohnteaance that was thin, haggard, and carts 
worn. She comprehended all tnat he must have 
felt on her account — his deep anxiety lest lus 
parting injunctions should have been disregarded, 
and that she might have betrayed the past when 
made aware of the family into which she had j Eluta had not dared fling even a single glance 
married. Pained by his appearance, she lavished towards the door when it opened. She rose from 

.upon him the most louder caresses; and the old u *“ - — J A * 

man’s happiness now appeared as complete as the 
pride of his ambition had already been. As for 
Mrs. Bailey, it was a proud thing lor her to bo 
enabled to salute a Duchess us her relative; so 
that in the increased consequence and importance saying something to her — she knew not what it j 
which it gave her, she fouud liifinu" reason for was. His voice and the voioes of all the 9 L hers j 
•elf-congratulation at having token the Captain in the room, seemed like an unintelligible blending ; 
-t^and his daughter by the band in the moment of ut humming, droning sounds. She heard persons 
their need. * appr< jelling her ; then her husband’s voice said, 

A little later in the afternoon Sir William and * Ekju, I have pleasure in introducing my nephew, 
Lady Loxur.x, with their throe daughters, arrived; Lord Liaudon.” 

and as the dmnur-hoor draw near, several other All in an instaS she become vividly, fright- 
gueats — dwellers in tin nci^hbonrhuod of Oak- fully, terribly aware of the necessity of exerting 


j ubi at iti, miu otwu iuuwvuivm,- 




in her mind, but with all the o u t iv archuppea ranee • 
of the unstudied grace of a serene arwl dignified 
self-possession. There was confusion in her brain i 
—a veil before her eyes: Sir William Lomax was | 


Hugh’s hopes and expectations would be bisnp- ' 
pointed. • 

“Welcome, xuy dear nephew, to Ouk lands,” , 
said tin* Duke. “And now permit me at once to 
present you to one to whom you are anxious to 
become known.” 


THE XTT8TERIFS OF THE COUttT. 


1 * 


"It struck me/' continued Lord Clandon, 
“ when 1 read the account of your maro#g$ Ik tb# 
newspaper - 1 was then in Paris, by the 
the name of Captain Lacey, who was 89 

your Gr^o's father, was not altogether 
to ino ; and the moment your venerable parent 
just now introduced to me, I felt persuaded 
seen him before. Yes — I recollect— he was 'odd* 

somewhat largely chiselled, were haughtily hand- pointed out to me at Oxford But perhapa t0k7 

some, yet with the traces of either fatigue or dis- Grace is unaware that I xqyself passed a couple pf 
sipalfon*in*his lineaments. But altogether there years m that city P Indeed, I am afraid,” he added 
was & sufficiency — more than a sufficiency of a with a smile, “ that we collegians were not con- 
family likeness to bring badk the image of Bertram sidered steady enough for reoeptiou into private 
• most vividly to hor mind— even if at the moment families.' 1 

any such impulse should have been wanting at Eliza slowly turned her looks upon Lord Clandon 
^all. Nevertheless, Eliza’s self-possession remained : to assure herself whether there was any hidden 
the astonishment which she experienced at her meaning in his remark — any pointed allusion to 
own fortitude, amounted almost to a feeling of the one exception which had been mado in favour 
gladness ; and thus was it with a smile and with of his brother Bertram with regard to a reception 
all her habitual sweotness of manner, that she at Captain Lacey's house at Oxford : but she was 
gave Hugh her hand, welcoming him to Oaklamls. convinced that ho intended nothing, and that it 
Lord Clandon’s demeanour was alike respect- was merely in a conversational manner he had 
ful and friendly — or it might be termed delicately thus spoken. 

Courteous— towards her whom, though threo years “ Yes,” said Eliza, in answer to a question 
younger than himself, marriage had made his aunt, which he lmd put: “ I was awaro that you were 
The Duke and Sir William Lomax remained chat- at Oxford.” 

ting with them for a few minutes ; and then the w It is somewhat singular,” Hugh went on to 
former, taking the Baronet’s arm, sauntered away observe, " that we should have been in the same 
to another part of the room, for the purposo of town a comparatively short whilo back, yet such 
leaving his wife and nephew to get over the first total strangers to each other— and now that we 
restraints and awkwardness of an introduction and should moot- -for me,” he addod, with a smile and 
become better acquainted with each other. Eliza a gentle inclination of the head, “to have the 
returned her scat: Lord Clandon, with fashion- honour of addressing your Grace as a relation, 
able ease, sank upon a chair near her, and at once Let me see P it was two years last Juno since I 
.began to converse on the current topics of the day. and my brother BerLram left Oxford. I can assure 
He spoke of the Italian Opera— of the last new you 1 was by no means sorry : I was gotting 
novel -of a drama which had made “a great hit” heartily tired of the same kind of life, though it 
—and of two or three approaching “ marriages in was all pleasure. But then pleasures pall upon 
high life.” Then he spoke of his travels in foreign the senses ” he added, with the languid tone and 
parts ; and he related several advent, uruB which had the jaded look of a jnan who had drunk to satiety 
befallen him— but in a pleasing manner, and with- of that cup of pleasure whereof he spoke. “A a 
out any offensive egotism. Ho was evidently a for Bertram, I don't know how it was, but he wax 
man of the world— well accustomed to all the wretched to a degree at leaving College. Perhaps 
usages of the sphere in which ho moved ; and by he wus not quite so wild as I was, and had rather 
his discourse, the impression was conveyed that he a fancy for his studies. Don't think the worse of 
had a great deal of frankness and bigb-mindedness me because i now confess that little wildness on 
in his disposition. Such was the optnion Eliza my pur 1 When it is gono and post, cue may talk 
formed of him ; and indeed it was all the more of it. Bertram was more sentimental and serious 
natural she should do so— not merely because there than I— — ” 

was no appearance on his part of a studied strain- At ibis moment the Duchess dropped her band** 
ing to make that impression— but likewise because kefehief, which Lord Clandon hasteuod to pickup 
he spoke in the kindest and most dutiful terms of for her. It had fallen from her hand, as a faint- 
his uncle,— at the same time treating the Duchess , ness coming over her, made her fair fingers relax; 
herself with a courtesy which bad all the friAid* their hold upon it. Within the last few minute* 
liness proper to subsist between relatives, and all the name of Bertram bad been mentioned half-a* 
the respect which so young a man was bound in dozen times in her hearing ; it would have been 
delicacy to show towards the still more youthful sufficient for this mere mention to agitate her 
bride of an elderly relation. profoundly ; but when she heard the namo — that 

• Presently Lord Clandon was introduced to sacred, loved, lamented name — thrown forth from 
Captain Lacey j and when the latter, after some the lips with what appeared to be the mingled 
Kttle conversation, had retired to the card -room, to levity and callousness of one who, although hi* 
form one at a rubber of whist, — Lord Clandon brother, could yet speak of him as if the recoiled- 
•aid to Eliza, “la it possible that you ever resided fcimi of his loss were unaccompanied with a single 
•t Oxford P” regret, it was sufficient to overwhelm all JESUsa'* 

The Duchew hod for the previous half-hour been fortitude in a moment and make her sink down 
prepared for some such question as this ; and it beneath the influence of her excruciated feelings* 
waa therefore without any visible trepidation that Again however did a species of preterhuman self* 
she replied in the affirmative. But she said no possession come to her aid : the Util* incident of 
more; and no inquiring look was thrown upon the handkerchief startled her into n vivid eon- 
to soak the motive of the question. I sciousncss of the peculiarities and peri]* of Mi 


| her fortitude to the utmost. And it came, like a 
J wondrous inspiration. She raised her eyes: she 
; beheld before her a* fine, tall, handsome man — 
| really not more than a few months past four-and- 
j twenty, though looking three or four years older. 

! His hair was of jetty darkness, and wanted the 
i rich gloss and the silky fineness to make it re- 
I eemble that of the lost Bertram. His features. 
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position— and her countenance was serene once 
more. 

Lord C'landoa was already continuing the same 
topic, when Sir William Lomax advanced with 
I hi t wonted stiff stateliness of manner, «&nd with 
I In i eyes half dosed; for he thought that this a p- 
I jicaranoe gave him an air of intellectual conse- 
quence ; — and joining in the conversation, he 
turned it upon another topic. But all of a sudden 
tbo door opened somewhat hastily,— hastily enough 
to startle the inmates of the room, and to stop the 
music which a piano was sending forth beneath 
the fingers of a young lady. It was Mrs, Bailey 
who nude her appearance ; and hastening up to 
the Duchess, with a look of ill-subduod agitation, 
she said, “Do not be frightened— pray do not 
be frightened ! We hope it is nothing : bat your 
Grace's father ” 

14 My father ?” echoed Eliza, starting up to her 
feet in sudden terror. 

“ Pray do not be frightened ! It is but a slight 
fit -and fortunately Dr. Eodney being one of the 
guests—’* 

The Duchess waited to hear no more: she 
rushed wildly from the room, and in a few mo- 
ments knew the worst. Captain Lacey, while 
seated at the card-table, had been stricken down 
by paralysis, which had deprived him of con- 
sciousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE COHTENT8 OP THE DESK. 

How uncertain are the affairs of this life ! The 
mutations from weal to woe are as often of light- 
ning rapidity as of gradual stealthy movement ; 
and swift as the changes of tHb magic lantern, may 
the scene shift from the brilliantly-lighted saloon 
•here music fills the perfumed atmosphere, to the 
chamber of death where the sounds of weeping 
prevail. Thus was it at the ducal mansion of Oak- 
lands. At the very instant that soft melody was 
flowing upon the ears in one apartment, and cards 
were bein£ played in another, — tbb Bable wing of 
the Destroyer was unfolding itself above that high 
antique roof ; the music was to cease suddenly in 
consternation — the victim's last oard was played 1 
It was long paat the hour of midnight. Captain 
Lacey was stretched in a sumptuous couch, 
plunged in that last sleep which paralysis often 
brings, and from which there is to be no awaking 
in this world. Eliza knelt by the side of that 
couch, with her father’s hand pressed to her lips. 
She was weeping — not loudly and bitterly— but in 
that low continuous manner which perhaps indi- 
cates a deeper and more concentrated anguish of 
the soul. The Duke stood near her; and fre- 
quently did he bend down to whisper a few lowly- 
uttered but tender and earnest words in her ear, 
imparting such solace as in existing circumstances 
could be given. Dr. Bodney was near the head of 
the bed, watching with an ominous countenance 
the evidences of the soul’s approaching transition 
from its mortal ^tenement into the regions of im- 
mortality. The old housekeeper— summoned to 
ofleiate as a nurse, though the patient was indeed 
veil nigh beyond all human ministrations — was 


likewise there. Every possible assistance hod beet 
rendered— every available means adopted to grap- 
ple with the Destroyer’s power — but vainly and in- 
effectually: Eliza’s father was on his death-bed. 
As the gray dawn of morning glimmered in 
through the casements and made the wax-lights 
bum pale, the spirit passed out of the form which 
for several hours had remained in slumbering un- 
consciousness. 

The Duke led his deeply afflicted wifff ayayfrom 
the chamber, and besought her to* seek rest in her 
own boudoir. Even in the midst of her acute anguish 
— her profound sorrow— she could not help being 
smitten with a sense of her husband’s considerate 
kindness towards her ; and for the first time per- 
haps since the marriage ring was plaqeff upon her^ 
finger, she pressed his hand with a sincerely felt 
warmth. We will not linger upon this scene. 
The reader who already comprehends the tender- 
ness of Eliza’s heart, and the full extent of her 
devoted attachment towards her father, can pic- 
ture to himself the immensity of the sorrow which 
her soul experienced. The funeral took place*, 
and the remains of Captain Lacey were consigned 
to a vault in the village church of Oakland6, about 
a mile distant from the ducal mansion. Thus how 
soon did the gloom of a funeral succeed to the 
gaiety of a wedding ! how soon did mourning gar- 
ments clothe the exquisitely fair form which had 
lately been arrayed in a bridal dress ! 

Captain Lacey had brought his writing-desk in 
his portmanteau to Oaklands. The Duke, through 
kindest consideration for his beloved Duchess, 
caused every article belonging to her deceased 
father to be carefully put out of sight— save and 
except that writing-desk, which he thought might 
possibly contain papers — perhaps a will: for his 
Groce was not altogether acquainted with his do. 
parted father-in-law's pecuniary circumstances. 
At all events he considered that whatever there 
might bo in the desk, it was the sacred duty of 
Eliza alons to open it. Therefore, at the expira- 
tion of about a month after the funeral — when the 
first bitterness of anguish had passed, and the 
mind of the bereaved daughter was becoming sub- 
dued down into the serenity of a holy and pious 
resignation — the Duke one day took that desk 
into her boudoir, presented her with the key, which 
had been found in the deceased’s garments, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her cheek, left hei to the 
fulfilment of a sad but necessary task. Eliza 
recognised her father’s desk in a moment; and 
agssn m the conduct of her husband did she per- 
ceive much delicate consideration, whidh her heart 
—though it could not love — was yet enabled to 
appreciate. The sight of that desk brought tears 
to ber eyes; and thus weeping befyjo Bhe opened 
it, she was in & measure relieved, as well as 
strengthened to address herself to that duty. 

She opened the desk. The first paper she took 
out, was a tress of her mother’s hair— -that mother 
who hod died in giving her byth, and whom 
she hod never known. She pressed it to her 
lips : again she wept — and wiping away hbr tears, 
proceeded with her task. The next paper she drew 
forth, was addressed to Captain Lacey, in the well- 
known hand of Bertram ; and she knew the letter 
likewise. It waa the one which ne had written 
from Oaklands, bowing to the decision of Elisa’s 
father that two yean were to elapse ere their oar- 
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/ retpondenw should be renewed. She bad never ghost ascending from the tomb; and as ft 
/ toen this letter since the day it arrived— she had she is marble pale. If she caught the reflection 
f never read it but once ; yet she now recognised it of her own image in the mirror opposite, ah® 
in a moment— and eveiy line of its content* was Would start ia dismay: she would not believe, io 
imprinted on her memory as if scared th^Ms With ; the first shock, that it was herself she beheld 
red hot iron. Her first impulse was to open and , imaged there. But she has no outward vision for 
read it again — but she checked herself: the very j anything ; her eyes behold nothing in the room, 
thought struck her as being an infidelity to her j All he* thoughts — all her senses— oil her faculties, 
husband. She could not prevent herself from art? absorbed in one idea which lies at the bottom 
thinking of Bertr&ih — slife could not prevent her of her soul. *■ ** 

mind from clinging with a toft, sad, serene aflbet ion Again several minute* elapse; and then with a 

to his imago: she had no power over her own vo- J slow mechanical nunenvnt, os if unconscious of 
lition. But on the other hand, she felt that she the very impulse which she is obeying. Elisa 
had no right to do a positive deed which might re- stoops down and picks up the letter which baa 
auacitate all the frenzy of her regrets (hr his loss: fallen ft nn her hand— that letter which has pro- 
>he had no right to voluntarily seek for the evi- j duced all which wo have just been gLc*cribing. ' 
dencoB of that love which heaven had refused to 1 And ttoW she sits down, and reads it calmly and 
crown with happiness. Therefore, under tliA in* ’ deliberately. Oh, with what a calmness! It is 
fluonco of this most scrupulous delicacy, ISlizA put , the OAlmness which the ocean of hyperborean 
the letter aside; and again cast her luoks into the , regioha displays when frozen into solid ice, — the 
writing desk. , Calmness of that glacial spell which can alone 

But, All! wherefore does she start? What tranquillize the mighty waters that if the tabs- 
writing is this which next meets her eye? what manic power were removed, would boil and rage, 
letter in that which, addressed to her father, she in nil the wild ebullition of the tempest. ‘It is 
eagerly, greedily, almost frantically snatches up ? the calmness of the volcano that sleeps under a 
She examines the direction -she looks at the post- power superior to its own, when its lava is hard- 
mark* — a faintness conies over her : the letter drops ened into petrifaction— but which, if the spell 
from her hand. She snatches it up again : and should be removed, and a spark should be set to 
again aho scrutinizes the post-marks. Thoughts the inflammable concrete, would pour forth the 
o! st range and wild contexture sweep through her , gush of the burning levin. 

mind, — fancies so poignant, so bewildering, lo | Eliza read the letter mechanically— deliberately 
fraught wnh a solemn wonderment ami at the same { —from tho fiM Word to the mat. * It was finished; 
tune a fearful suspense, that they arc almost over* and Ihen only did she display any outward emo- 
powering. A single glance nt the inlerior of that 1 tion : then only Wa« it that a strange expression 
letter would clear up all doubt relieve her of all j — a sad expression indeed to bo seen upon the 
suspense : and she knows - she feel* she has tho countenance of one so Voting and beautiful— passed 
conviction tliat it will do so: but there is within ; slowly over her features, while simultaneously a 
her a shuddering awful horror to arrive at that ! glacial tremor trailed itself a* slowly through her 
certainty. Thoughts so wild apparently so im- ! entire form. 

possible ---are agitating In her brain : and \et what | “1 thank thee, 0 God, Tor one thing,” she said, 

•ho thinks of, is possible -for the proof is there: j in a voice which seemed as if borne upon a breath 
•he holds it in her hand! There is within her tho of ice, “and only for one tiling. The rest is all 
certainty that it is so; and yet she flu' tors, nm! 1 dark— horrible -frightful -incredible !” 
trembles, and quivers with all the doubt of agonic- 1 It did not seem to strike her that she had given 
ing suspense. This state is intolerable. Nlie opens utterance to something savouring of impious bins- 
tho letter - she reads— but only a few wordffind phoiny, in accepting only one of the many dispen- 
for a few moments; ami ftho sinks down upon her suUons of Providence oh which her thoughts were 
knees with a low, deep, long-drawn, gnq>mg moan, ; evidently Hied. Miufc she was in that state when 
the full meaning of Which it would be almost im- the luttnan soul is so chilled by despair, that the 

possible Lo describe. t | form to which it belongs is but a breathing* aui- 

ller head is bowed upon the chair from Which , mated marble statue. 

•he has sunk down : her face is buried itt her | 8ht? looked over the remaining papers in the 

hands -and that boudoir is silent as the grave : j desk n there was Another letter, ih the same hand- 
not oven the pulsations of her hontt Hot* the j Writ ing— of A reeehfc date— A 4to>y recent date — 
respirations of her breath trfe audible. 8he is and this also Elisa read. Again were her feeling* 
motiordoss as the sculptured effigy of Despair j excited poignantly — horribly— agonisingly; and tor 
• kneeling by a monument of a loved and lost one. ( some minutes she Was convulsed wUh^he tortures I 
Yet it is not that she ia in a state of Uheottaeims- j of anguish, while the tears rained dowdier cheeks. J 
ness. No: bar Shtvse remains — bu| experienced j She wrung her hand* too— yes, Wrung them bit- 
only as a stunned, dismayed consternation. Thera j terly, bitterly 1— and it Was long ere she recovered 
is something awful— Something profoundly Solemn 1 Aren the c dmticss of despair. Theb she again looked 
—in tho mental condition of that kneeling lady J into the desk t btit there was nothing more to inter- 
Sho weeps not — her bosom is not convulsed *. Caere * etd her. Impossible indeed would it have been for • 
ia not a tremor thrilling tbrutigu her lorm— m»c t any other paper to produce a state of being mdrede* ! 
•fen the slightest creeping agitation to give sigu , [ lorable— more deserving the whole world’s com* 
©flife. Yet she live*, but ber’s are uu alterable, 1 imserutioa— than those which hid already placed a 
ineffable feelings. ' petrify uig spoil upon the heart of # th<* unhappy 

Minutes elapse while she thus remain* kneeling . Duchess of Marcbmont. She locked up all the 
by the chair, her face buried in Iter hands. At papers in the desk Again ; and tho desk itself she 
length slowly*— Oh 1 *o slowly, ski) rises rp like a ( secured in a bureau of which she kept tbckev Foe 
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fcbe remainder of that da y she staged in her boudoir, 
—sending a message by one of her maids to her Lus- 
baodi 10 t b e effect that sho begged, his kind conai* 
deration and wislied to be alone. The Duke no* 
tur*iiy funeied- as indeed was but too terribly the 
case— that his wife bad found in the contents of 
fcJw desk something to make her thus ‘court soli- 
tude; and ha obtruded not* his presence upon bar. 
But on the following morning, when she defended 
fcMfcbe break fast-parlour, she ex proved her grati- 
tude felt all hit 'goodness towards her ; and when 
he saw how- pale the was, be thought to hiuisclf 
that the documents she had found in the desk, 
must have revived all her bitterest affliction at her 
lather's loss. He however delicately uml carefully 
i abstained jro m breathirg a word in allusion to the 
' subject— much IchS to inquire what the contents of 
those papers might have been. From th*i day 
forth the sadness deepened upon Elisa’s counte- 
nance - but also blended with n sweet or and holier 
resignation: her tones acquired that bolt plum- 
tiveuc.sk of harmony which characterizes the voice 
.Unit is accustomed to keep down an ebullition of 
feeling: her cheeks remained pale - hut not with a 
sickly whiteness: it was the perfect transparency 
of the complexion which loses not its animation 
[ when the tint ot the rose dies away, 
j We should observe that Lord C'Umdon had left 
I Ooklands almost immediately after Captain Lacey's 
! fnner.il - ns did also Mrs. Bailey : the oilier guests 
| who had been invited to stuy there, hud for deli- 
cacy’s sake taken *t heir leave on tho very morning 
1 after the demise of the Duchess’s lather. The 
! Duke of M archn unit, - thinking that change of 
• see uc would contribute to the restoration of his 
wife’s spirits, and that a southern cliino during 
J the approaching winter would benefit her health, 

1 —proposed a visit to Italy. Eliza, over amiably 
ready to yield to her husband's wishes in all 
things*, gave her assent in that calmly wrrne 
manner, t : nged with sadness, which bad now be- 
come habitual to her: - mid to Italy they accord- 
ingly went. 

The winter passed: spring revi-ilcd the earth, 
clothing the trees with a tender verdure, and 
covering the boughs with blossoms. Summer 
followed, to expand that verdure into u more 
brilliant green, and to prepare the Roughs for tho 
rich fruitage of autumn. It w*i in the beginning 
of September, 182V- -exactly one year from i hr 
death of Captain Lacey — that the Dune and 


splendour, elegance, and grace, MiwTiff with ft 
touching interest as well as with a b«c*»iftg dif» 
nity, rendered her a being of whom *nf ty ub wi 
might be proud. And the Duke of 
was prduci of bis Elua : he had seen her fti, 
admired in Italy as she had been in England fftftd 
bo now hoped that as England was reached flfftjNh ' 
she would mingle in the cooiety which bar 'iSm 
and loveliness qualified her to adorn, and whaift 
she would shine os a starof matchless and 
cel beauty. 

The Duke of Marohmont's arrangements wevft 
that they should remain at Oak lauds throughout 
the autumn, until tho Christmas season,- ~ whan 
they would remove to the town-mansion. Hit 
Grace wa* accustomed to submit to his wife’s 
approval whatsoever ho projected : for to k#r only 
was ho neither proud nor autocratic; — and sho 
on her side invariably gave her sweetly and softly 
expressed absent to all hi* proposals. But in 
order that tho stay at Oakland* might not ba 
dull nor monotonous, - and m order that Elba 
might again gi (dually glide into the gaieties of 
society, ultt r a year of mourning for her father,— 
the Duke suggested that they should entertain a 
select circle of friends. Accordingly invitations 
, were sent to Airs. Bailey, to the Lomax family, 
and to half-a-dozen other members, male and 
foiwdo, of the fashionable world. They oamo i» 
due course; un.l though Eliza received them with 
her wonted .'(liability, aud did tho honours of the 
mansion with u becoming grace ami dignity, she 
experienced rut real relief in their society from 
any ol the sorrow* that lay deep iu tho immortal 
caverns of her heart. 

Lord t'buidoti was at his shooting-box in a . 
midland county, when the Duke and Duchess ro* 
turned to England. •On learning ihtnr arrival, he 
lost no tiiuci hi writing a dutiful and affectionate 
letter to his uneld* expressing a hope that the 
amiable Duchess had recovered so far ns could be 
expected from the shock of her father’s death. 
The Duke, flattered and gratified by this fresh 
testimonial of Hugh'<i euMipIde and generous de- 
fer nic>' to tho Inal of tho family, responded ill 
CQrrfwr terms. and invited him to pay a visit to 
Oftkho Is. JJlml Clnndon was ummirried; and 
the D a ki; jocosely hinted in his letter that it was 
high time Hugh should think of taking unto him- 
hqjf a purl tier for life , and that probably amopgst 
i ho huly-guegts assembled at Oakland*, he might 


Duchess of Marchmont returned to Oaklargis. 
The Duke had some reason to flatter himself jthal 
his hopes; when they set out upon their travels, 
hud not been altogether unfulfilled. It was not 
( that the colour had come back to Eliza’s cheeks 
| — that appeared to have gone lor ever: but as 
1 there was naught of imnpid diaduess iu the 
*pnrdy b* r complexion, luc Lenutv was not 
mailed —■ only rendered tue n.*ro n.t dreatmg. 
There arc some forms which remuia uou-duencwl 
by the sorrow w^ich lies deep ip the heart : it is 
•ver ?p when iffat sorrow exists always the same, 
— hteakiw£ opt forth in sudden aud violent e^ul- 
1 it ions, to, be succeeded by periods ol exhaustion,^ 
These cause the wear and tear of the frame : but 
hf is the foriper state which shows itself but little 
wardly Ad *0 it j was with the Duchess of 
Marchmont. Her figure retailed all its rounded 
?©mour% f|t rich proportion^ its flowing outlines : 


find one who in persona! and pecuniary points of 
view would prove an eligible match. Tha pecu* 
ninry point of view (»n& perhaps the tooro ins* 
portent fur Lord ( lund- n’s consideration, inasmuch 
as he was far ft mn neh : his income amounted to 
a bare two thousand a«\m * little enough to cup**-, 
port his portion m a Peer- and a lucre trifle 
indeed for one whoso habits were expensive and 
cxfravugtmt. The Duke wall knew (lint hie. 
nephew was thus atwitleiied iu his means; wad j 
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addressed to the Duke. To this second letter a 
kind response was likewise returned by his Grace, 
—Mccomp awed by an invitation to Oaklands. And 
Elia a knew that this letter was received - and that 
this invitation was given. The answer ctfrno, to 
the effect that the writer would be at Oaklands in 
the afternoon of the Following day. 

That afternoon came. The Duke and his wife 
were alone together in the drawing-room : for it 
•o happened that all thd guests were out riding 
or walking in the grounds, enjoying the beauty of 
that autumnal aeason. A very close observer— if 
fuch a one had been present -might have noticed ! 
that the cheeks of the Duchess were paler than ; 
Oven their wont,— paler because that animation of! 
the complexion which had survived the fading of 
the natural carnation tint, was temporarily dead- 
ened into a complete whiteness. And such an 
observer, too, would perchance have seen that 
there was a strange light in the large dark eyes. 
The Duke however perceived not all this : for 
Elisa seemed busily occupied in the contempla- 
tion of a number of magnificent prints which one 
of the guests had brought from London a day or 
two previously. The Duke was standing in one 
of the bay-windows of the drawing-room, which 
commanded a view of the carriage-road; lor he 
was in expectation of the promised arrival. 

It was about four o'clock on this particular 
afternoon, that a post-chaise dashed up to the 
grand entrance of Oaklands ; and the Duke ex- 
claimed, “ Here he is ! More than three years 
have elapsed since lost I saw him." 

Elisa remained occupied with the prints— but 
turning them over more rapidly than at- first. The 
Duke went on making observations relative to the 
individual who had just arrived— but it scarcely 
seemed as if. the Duchess heard them : for she 
gave no response. In a few minutes footsteps a ere 
heard approaching the door: that door was thrown 
open— and a domestic announced, “ The Hon. Mr. 
Bertram Vivian.” 


CHAPTER V. 

saixiix viTiiK. 

Ei»4 rose from her seat; and the Duke took lies 
hand to present her to her relative, — that relative 
whom he fancied she had never in her life seen 
before— but alas! whom she had known so well 
and loved so tenderly. She was white as a sheet ; 
and her death-like pallor was rendered all the 
more visible by the half-mourning garb that she 
<«R>re. Her raven hair, arranged in massive bands, 
threw out as it were the colourless countenance in 
its purest marble relief : her lips*rere of the hue 
of ashes : but there was a strange light glistening 
in her eyes, as (die bowed to Bertram Vivian. Then 
there was a quick revulsion of feeling within her, 
—pangs of ineffable anguish shooting in rapid sue* 
cession through her heart ; and while her fortitude 
was. sufficient to present any outburst of that woe 
-‘•any ebulfition^of, that harrowing agon^— it had 
the effect on thellthe^haci^ of sending up the hec- 
tic hues of excitement cheeks j so that her 

husband, as he glanced wi^firoud satisfaction 
upon hia young *8e, white inWfducing her to 
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Bertram, thought that she had never seemed 10 
beautiful before. • 

And Bertram Vivian himself— how looked, how 
felt he ? He was now in his twenty-fourth year — 0 
i young man of Apollo-like beauty. His hair clus* 

! tered in raven curls of exceeding richness about 
that high marble forehead where Genius sat en- 
throned : his tall sleuder figure was masculine 
symmetry its elf. But he too was deadly pale 2 yet 
to the Duke's eye was no agitation on pa* t 
visible. But how different to the eyes of Elisa! 
The glance— the one glance— which she had dared 
throw upon him, made her aware in an instant that 
he was a prey to a deep, ailonfc, inward agitation, 
as tremendous and as excruciating os that which she 
felt herself: and she saw too that notwithstanding 
his air ot outward composure, there was someth'ng 
about lmu almost bordering upon terror which her 
eye alone could detect. Doubtless he feared lost 
all in a moment the adamantine bonds of tensely 
nerved prudence and preterhuman self-control 
wherewith he and she had fortified themselves, 
should bo snapped asunder, as Samson broke the 
Philistine bonds— and that there might ensue a* wild 
hceuc of agony, flooding tears, and convulsive sobs, 
in whrcli they would both be lost. But when Ber- 
tram beludd hor so completely the mistress of her- 
self, t hat feeling of terror passed away in an in- 
stant ; and with a coldly courteous dignity, ho re- 
lumed her salutation. 

“ Bertram, my dear nephew,” exclaimed the 
Duke, hastening to embrace hirtij “welcome to 
Oak lauds ! Welcome — doubly welcome— all the 
more that 1 have not seen you since that shocking 

but false report of your loss But, Eliza dearest, 

you must at least give my younger nephew as 
kind a greeting as you bestowed upon the elder 
one when first you mot a year back.” 

For the Duke remembered that when Eliza and 
Lord C'laridon had thus met, she graciously prof- 
fered him her haud, giving him at the same time 
words of welcome. But now to Bertram no hand 
was stretched forth — no syllable was spoken. 

*• Welcome to Oaklands, Mr. Vivian,” said 
Kli/a, in a voice which As knew to be unna- 
turally calm, but which struck the Duke as only 
being strangely and unaccountably chilling: at 
the same time sh9 proffered her hand, which Ber- 
tram just held for a moment. 

Again had a revulsion of feeling taken place 
witlnn her : she was again all marble— and it was 
a hand cold as that of the dead which Bertram 
thus touched. 

“ And so, my dear nephew,” said the Duke, 
t% you only returned from St. Fetersburgh a few 
days back P By the bye, how was it that 
when you c&me from the United Sta^a last Jon# 
twelvemonth, you did not take Lontyn in your 
way to see your relatives and your friends, ere 
proceeding to St. Petersburg!} P” 

“ You are aware, uncle,” responded Bertram, 
“ that when I obtained leave of absence from my 
post in America, it ssae my purpose to pass a few 
months in England. But on arriving at Liver- 
pool 1 received an official despatch, announcing 
that I was appointed First Axtachl to the Em 
bossy at St. Fetersburgh; and the {positive orders 
were that I was to proceed thither without a mo- 
ment’s delay. I did so.” 

“ Well, jJril,” said the Duke, “there is nothing 
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like seal and obedience in the performance of ; opportunity for explanations ? »•* 

your duties. The •Foreign Office is much pleased i solved not to trust herself alone ^ 


with you ; and I shall ask that you be appointed 
Mnvoy to one of the minor Courts. It is a proud 
thing for you, Bertram, to reflect that when only 
a few months past your twenty-third year, you 
will be an Ambassador ! Or if you like to go to 
Parliament, I can put you in for one of my pocket- 
boroughs at the next general election.*' 

* aM 3^ lbrd, I, would mnch rather leave England 
again as soon be possible. 1 * 

“Well, we shall have* plenty of time to talk it 
over : for I mean you to stay a few weeks with us, 
now that you are here. Your brother, Lord 
Clandon, is expected in a few days ; and we have 

1 a select*p«rty at Oaklands.” 

“ I should now wish to retire to my chamber/ 1 * 
said Bertram. “The roads are dusty—” 

“To be sure!” cried the Duke: and ringing 
the bell, he ordered the domestic who answered 
the summons, to show the Hon. Mr. Vivian to his 
apartment. 

> “ And it is time/ 1 said Eliza, after a pause, 

during which Bertram with a slight bow had 
quitted the room, — “ it is time that I should dress 
for dinner.” • 

In a few minutes the Duchess was alone in her 
boudoir. This meeting with the loved one— the 
one who was still so dear to her— had been almost 
fbore than her fortitude could bear up against. 
Throughout the ordeal she herself was astounded 
at her own eouYage in supporting it: but now 
that she was alone in her boudoir, her feelings 
could no longer be restrained. She threw herself 
upon her knees — her anguish burst forth — the ( 
tears gushed in fountains from her eyes— her ! 
bosom was convulsed with sobs. | 

“ O father, father !” the voice of ineffable agony | 
went up from her heart, as she thus apostrophized 
her dead parent: “you knew not the misery you 
were entailing upon me at the time ! But if from 
the mansions of the other world it be given to the 
spirits of the departed to look clown at what is 
passing in this, you can now understand it all ! 

May God forgive you, father oven as 1 have 

forgiven you !” * 

When she grew somewhat calmer, the Duchess 
of Marchmont reviewed the detail* of the meeting 
which had just passed. While Bertram was an- 
swering his uncle’s observations, he had spoken 
with a cold firmness, and without even so much as 
glancing towards herself; but when he had said 
that he was anxious to leave England as own as 
possible,* he had spoken with an emphasis which 
she could full well understand. Oh, why had he 
come to Oaklands at allP wherefore cause them 
both to nv this tremendous risk P Did be sup- 

, pose (hat the Duke was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance of their love P Bo— it was impos- 

sible s for if so, Bertram would not have paid this 
visit. The natural delicacy of his feelings would 
have kept higi away but how was it that his j 
pride had not also kept him away P Did he sus- 
pect how she had been deceived and sacrificed? 
or did he fancy that she had wilfully proved faith- 
less to her love fof him, and dazzled by the proffer 
of a ducal oqronet, had bestowed her hand upon 
his^grief In ail these matters Eliza was in a 
stats of the utmost uncertainty. But could her 
mutts be cleared up i must she seek or afford an 


Vivian. Bather-ten thousand times *iS^f**S* 
even under the weight of hi* injurious, aMpF** 
if such he entertained,— than do augHriifch . 
might savour of impropriety in her posirio^ ai * | 
wife, or load her to even an unfaithful tboUgfcMF 
unduteous word with regard to her husband. Add 
that he did entertain those suspicions, rite waft' 
more than half afraid :* for there was a SWtdft 
pride— a certain cold assertion of manly dignity* 
in the way in which he had mot her. Why tbit 
had ho come to Oakland* P — was it to upbraid and 
reproach her P was it to demand the return of tba 
ring which he had given her, and to restore tba on* 
which he had received from herselfiP 

The Duchess of Marchmont saw more than ever 
the necessity of exerting all her fortitude. 8b# 
did her best to assume her wonted outward calm- 
ness ; and she bathed her eyes copiously to efface 
the evidences of weeping ere she summoned her 
maids to assist at her toilet. When this toilet 
was completed, she repaired to the drawing-room, 
where she found the Duke in conversation with tbs 
assembled guests ; but Bertram was not there- It 
was iu 1 until within a few minutes of the dinner- 
hour, that he made his appearance. How hand- 
some did he look !— but not finely and majestically 
handsome — it was rather a delicate and intellectual 
but still masculine beauty which characterised 
hiio. There was no colour upon his cheeks; and 
his glossy dark whiskers threw out the paleness of 
those cheeks all the more visibly. But the ex- 
quisite classic profile— the haughty curl of the upper 
lip— and the god -like nobility of the alabaster 
brow, with the raMsn curls clustering around it, — „ 
rendered that head a model of sculptural per- 
fection. His movements were slow, .yet not slug- 
gish: they wore replete with ease and elegance t 
but they, os well* as the expression of his coun- 
tenance, indicated to observers generally the 
thoughtfulness of bis mind— and to Eliza alon* 
the existence of a deep, ineffable, imperishable 
sorrow in bis heart. His voice was, as it were, 
clouded from the same cause-- but full of a fine 
masculine hartnony ; and when, as he glided with 
ease into the discourse that was progressing as he 
entered, a smile appeared upon bis lips, it waa a 
cold glacial smile, resembling the light which the 
sun flings upon ice.' 

When dinner was announced, it became Ber- 
tram's duty,— os the lost male comer, and like- 
wise as a relative— to escort the Duchess to the 
banqueting-room. It was only with a cold cour- 
tesy that be approached her : with the same cold 
reserve did she bow slightly ae she took his am i 
but not with more airy lightness sits the butterfly 
upon the flower, than lay the fingers of Eliza upon 
the arm of Bertram Vivian. As they beaded the 
procession to the banqueting-room, Bertram spoke 
of the weather, of the beauty of the grounds, tad 
of the most indifferent topics. It was the same 
as he sat on her right band at the dinner-table} 
and when he took wine with her, the bows that 
were exchanged were the merest end the slightest 
inclination of the head, without a zmile upon 
either countenance. All was chining and distant 
between them. Thus the dinner passed away; 
and every one, shaven excepting the Duke him 
self, had noticed that there was a Strutt*,* fmruMM 
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rc* i' *vt; — u chimug ceremonial distance, with merely 
t so plows of well-bred courtesy over till — between 
tin- i/ut’uess and Bertram Vivian, But of course 
lit; r^nii nrk was verbally mode ; though coven ami 
»t looks of surprise were cxcnangei^ Tire 

niitnai impression you that Bertram -1 ck«* gene 
r».i c », less magnanimous than his elder brother — 
lurked with ill* disguised discontent and annoyance 
on the piarriage which his uncle had contracted ; 
and that, the Duchess, perceiving this conduct on 
his part, resented it in a dignified and becoming 
manner. 

When the ladies had retired, the Duke— not 
wishing to judge his nephew hastily, hut at the 
same time feeling it incumbent upon him to take 
some little notice, if only by lurest allusion, of a 
terioer of conduct which every one had perceived — 
motioned him to bring his glass and come and sit 
next, to him. fieri ram obeyed with an alacrity 
which, trifling though the incident >icrc, displayed 
a most willing obedience; and hcareely was he 
seated by the Duke's side, when he said in an earn- 
est manner, “ Arccpt my » incercat thanks, dear 
uncle, for the handsome addition you have so con- 
tinuously made to my own rest net on income. 1 
have endeavoured to render myself worthy of your j 
generosity. And now, scarcely am I beneath your 
roof, when you make me oilers of which any young 
man ought, to be proud. I never will -f never 
ean forgot your goodness! (rod forbid that I ever 
should!” — and it was with the sudden impulsive- 
ness of a naturally fervid nature, that Bertram 
took his uncle's hand and pressed it warmly in his 
own. 

The Duke for un instant, gazed upon him in 
wonderment, iir ho said to himscli, “Is it possible 
that Bertram is a vile hypoctilc— that in his heart 
ho detests my marriage- that ho is not altogether 
able to conceal' his sentiments from my wile -but 
that, fearing he has gone too far, ho now necks to 
propitiate and conciliate me?” 

Yet there was nothing in the young man's 
countenance --nothing in the honest frankness with 
which his dark clear eyes encountered his uncle’s 
looks to justify those suspicions. The Duke was 
bewildered; mul Bertram went on speaking 

“ You asked me,” ho su'd, “if J would like to 
cn*er Parliament ?— but 1 have no wish to remain 
in England. English habits and tastes do not 
suit, one who bus been upwards of three years 
abroad.' Besides,” added Bert i am quickly, “ my 
«»ewa are entirely cast in the diplomatic sphere; 
and therein, dear uncle, do I solicit your interest. 
Believe me, 1 atu m haste to gut abroad again no 
matter to what part of the world ! 1 deemed it my 
• boumion duty to come toOuklmds to pay my re- 
spect* to you— to assure your Grace oi my grati- 
tude -and to congratulate you on the happiness 
which you evidently enjoy.” 

“Yes I am happy with my amiable Duchess,” 
responded the Duke: and once more were bis eyes 
fixed earnestly and serulmmngly upon Bertram 
Vivian. 

“ Report h*d not failed to waft her manifold 
pood qualities to my ears,” he observed, without 
the slightest change of countenance, “ovep before 
L had the 1 amour of meeting her Grace this day.* 
“ Aud ret metiiinkq, jfjfrthun,” said the Duke, 
“you hardly treated |te* With the friendliness of a 
rotative.” 

a 


The young man gave no immediate answer : h* 
dropped his kerchief and deliberately picked it up. 
This interval of a single moment was eutfioiept fag 
imn to recover complete self-possession. 

“ Best assured, uncle ” responded Bertram* ** tbit 
ray conduct shall ever be marked with the pfo» 
bmudc.it respect towards the Duchess of hforfb* 
inont yes, ever /” 

The Duke bit his lip for a moment. He thought 
there was something coid and distant in thp enawftL 
— something which justified his suspicion thafi. Ber- 
tram in his heart hated # tho match. But yet it 
was not a reply which would bear any comment 
on his Grace’s pirt. It might even *»dmit an in- 
terpretation which would throw out the delicacy of 
his nephew’s feelings in the most admirable light. 
YVliat if he considered that respect was the only, 
or at least the most becoming demeanour which he 
ought to adopt towards a lady a year younger than 
himself, and who had merely become connected 
with him by marriage with a relative? — what if 
he were to consider that anything savouring of a 
more advanced cordiality might touch upon famili- 
arity, and that such familiarity might be viewed 
suspiciously by the world ? And then too, Bertram 
had really so little to gain if the Duke had re- 
mained unmarried and if he were to die childless. 
The elder brother Lord Clandon would become Duke 
of Murchmont — he would no doubt marry— bo 
would probably have issue— and Bertram Vivian 
would gain tho empty title of a lord by courtesy, 
without a Peer’s rank, and without a single addi- 
tional larthing to his income. 

All these thoughts swept through the mind of 
the Duke of Marchmont in the space of a few 
moments ; and when he again turned his eye# 
upon Bertram Vivian, there was so much open- 
heark’d frankness, so much lofty intellectuality, 
so much true grandeur of tho soul depicted upon 
his fault lo-isly beautiful countenance, that the 
Duke felt he must have wronged him with hi* 
unfavourable suspicions, —wlulo on the other hand, 
his fa\ourable conjectures to account for hi* 
nephew's conduct towards the Ducbes*, must 
after all be the right ones. The gentlemen re- 
joined the ladies in the lira wing -room, where 
eo Hoc was served round. Bertram leant against 
the man tel- piece, at a distance from uU the rest, — 
at intervals silent and abstracted— at others falling 
with well bred readiness and intellectual ease into 
the conversation that was going on. B-© did not 
one© approach the Duchess— he never addressed 
lus observations to her: but then uo on© could 
consider (his us extraordinary, inasmuch. as hi* 
remarks were made generally, and not in reply 
to the previous observations of any particular in- 
dividual. Still there was a visible restraint on 
the part of both Bertram and the Di&hess : fcr 
she never once even so much as turned" h®* eye# 
upon him ; and she also had her interval* of 
silence and abstraction, which never vf©re perceived 
j be tore. The guests separated to their respective 
. chambers with the conviction that Bertram hated 
1 the marriage, and that the Duchess fathomed hi* 
feeling and properly resented it in the vr*j that * 
well-bred lady could alone exhibit her offended 
and iudiguant pride, of 

; too, again wavered W h** opinion, anfl wo* tfMp 
| inclined to think that this was the true rendS at 
| the mystery*. He therefore said nothing to JShz* 
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on the subject, for few of wounding her feelings : 
but ne secretly resolved that if these scenes were 
renewed, Bertram's visit to Oak lands should be 
cat very speedily short* 

On the following morning, at breakfast, there 
was the same cold restraint— the same distant 
s formality, between the Duchess and Bertram 
Vivian. When the amusements of the day wqj*e 
about to be settled, the Duchess proposed a riding- 
pfcrty amen get other recreations ; whereupon Ber- 
tram, on bbiity invited by the Duke to join it, 
excused himself on the pica of having letters to 
, write. In the afternoon, when there was to be a 
boating party on the splendid piece of ornamental 
water in the neighbourhood of the mansion, Bor- 
• tram begged to be excused from joining it, as his 
physician had recommended horse-cxcrci^ and ho 
could not dispense with his daily ride. The guests 
were astonished, lie would not ride when they 
rode; but he now chose to ride when they did 
not. The dinner was marked by the same sort of 
conduct: the evening passed in a similar manner; 

. and the effect of all this was to throw' a species of 
damp upon the spirits of the guests. The Duke 
himself now became cold and distant to Bertram ; 

1 ami not choosing to deign any farther discourse 
with him on the topic, resolved to speak to his 
| wife. 

i 14 Eliza,” lie said, when they had retired to their 
chamber, “it is impossible 1 can conceal from my- 
self the strangi — 1 may even call iL the rude and 
uncourieous i nun her in which my nephew behaves 
towards you.” 

i For a moment the Duchess trembled from head 
f to foot: but her agitation escaped her hu hard’s 
1 notice. Then, almost inslnntnneoutsly recovering 
I her presence of mind, she said in her serene calm 
; voice, “1 have nothing to complain of in Air. 

| Vivian’s treatment.'* ; 

I Again u"s the Duke smitten with the thought 
j that his favourable construction miM ho tho 
s true one -“-that Bertram was resolved his conduct 
should be merely respectful, and nothing more — j 
j that Eliza understood his meaning, appreciated it, 

| and was not merely satisfied, but pleased. Tho 


it were lulled and subdued ty tit AMft &• 
minion of self-control during the jtym fctd 

elapsed since, by the contents of her mmi$% tte Ik, I 
she had discovered that he was alive— #h*a 
Bert ra&i himself, in all his living, 
beauty, again appeared in her presence, tbit 
was inspired with fullest vitality once 
he with him— to behold him often and often l&C 
ail the rest thought that her eyes gated tf|£a» 
where— to breathe the Stune atmosphere — to Hlkr 
the melting music of his voice, at times pouting • 
forth its eloquence as if iu gnldch tones— to know 
that she might have been his after nil, if no du- 
plicity and deceit had sacrificed her— Sml what Anj 
more still, to have the inward conviction that La 
loved her even now as much as ever ho had toted 
before,— Olil nil this constituted an ordeal fHuMjk 
with anguish that was ineffable, with tortures that 
were harrowing, with an affliction the polgnahcy 
of winch wus crucifying 1 

the Duke of Marclnnont was bewildered. At 
one time ho thought ono thing — at another limn 
another. Now his conjectures wero favourable to 
his nephew : the next moment they became quite 
tho reverso. He felt as if a scene wore passing 
around him which he could tint understahd — an if 
there were some strange mystery to the rending of 
which he possessed no possible clue. That things 
could not go on thus, lie felt persuaded : hut how 
was he to interfere? how was he to treat with im- 
portance a matter which in reality might have no 
importance at all ? ll he mndo Up his tniud to 
epriik to his nephew, Bertram at once took the 
imitative of the tin-course, but quite on some other 
subject ; end all Iuh expressions wero moot dutiful 
and affectionate towards his ilttcic. Thus tho Duke , 
would go away from him, leaving unpaid all ho bad 
meant to say. if he spoke to bis wtfo When th'-y 
were alone together, Eii/.u still dechued that there 
was nothing in Aft. Bertram's conduct of which 
she had to make the slightest complaint ; and Slo 
even added m an unguarded moment, “that it 
was precisely what it ought to be.” Tho l)ukd 
put quite a different construction on her word# j 
iron* that which they ought to have borne ; ai d j 


i Duke therefore said no more: but he thought givn * her ercTlit for a delicacy of feeling which j 
within his own heart that this sell-imposed re thnug. enrrhd <•» au extreme, was vet ill the right 
! Btruint would necessarily be mitigated into a little direction, he embraced her with all his uxorious 
| more genial cordiality in the course of a few days, fondness. 

j Tljp next three or four days, however, passed • It was in tho midst of these circumstances, that 
j in preebely the same manner; and it became evi- Lord ChuidotJ arrived at Oak lands on the promised 
| dent that Bertram absolutely avoided tho Duchess visit. The brothers had not met sine© they aepa- 
as much as he possibly could. If when irt the rated more than three years back at t hat very ram© 

I drawing-room, a movement was made by the guest* mum ion, after the death of the Into Marquis of 
which threatened to leave him tt'one with Eliza, Viviandalo— that death which by altering their 
he would abruptly quit the apartment. lie had lather’s position at tho time, had led to their recull 

ceased to conduct her to the ciinntv-lnble : he from college, l'crl nun precipitated himself into 

^placed bimsj^f (and some thought, Mutiionsly so) Hugh’s arms; and if the joy of tho laiter #o*l* 
as far from her ub possible. He never addressed less exuberant, it was not considered the le*»s sin* 
bin. self direct to her, unless absolutely obliged ;! cere, but merely that it bad a different mode of 
and then his tones were chillingly glacial. Her , 'einonstmtmn, the dispositions oi ihe two being 
demeanour on ^Jie other hand began to grow evi- , not completely alike. Lonl Olandon was till Cori 
dently distressed, notwithstanding all her efforts 1 dial courtesy «nd respectful friend Ir, css towards 
to maintain a dignified compoauic. The truth is, the Duchess: his demeanour appeared to be pta- 
it was an ordeal that was wearing her out : nhc ei-cdv what it might from a relative of hi a age to 

could not support ft. All her love lor Bertram one of hef s. Thun the presence of Lord Clkhdou 

Vivian was revived with its full pristine power; at Oakland* throw out, by the effect of contrast 
and Jtodemcss. Indeed, it had never been cxt.n- \ the cold reserve and glacial formality at Bertram 
gutafilj it bad given place to resignation wherj into etjli stronger relief. 

aha tyabnad. him to he no more— it hod remained J Eord Clandtm had not been half- an- hour On thii 
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oooamnn at the mansion, before he obeerred hie 
brother’s conduct towards the Duchess. At first 
he himself was as much astonished as the rest : 
for be had not the remotest suspicion of anything 
that had taken place between Bertram end Eliza 
when she was Miss Lacey at Oxford. Neither did 
he conceive it possible that his brother loved the 
Duchess ; for if so, Clandon thought that Bertram 
would pursue quite a different course and would 
seek to render himself as agreeable as possible. 
There was a mystery to be cleared up ; and Hugh 
resolved to penetrate it. But how ? He threw 
himself in Bertram's way — walked out alone with 
him '—turned the conversation on the Duchess — 
and endeavoured to draw his brother out. But not 
the slightest syllable of explanation was volun- 
teered. Lord Clandon accordingly saw that he 
must go upon some other tack. He watched his 
brother's and Eliza's demoanour towards each other 
for the next two days : still all was mystery. Then 
lie bethought himself of a plan to arrive at its 
solution. 

“ My dear Mrs. Bailey,” he said to this lady, 
one morning courteously offering her his arrn to 
escort her for a walk through the grounds after 
breakfast,—* 4 have you observed nothing?” 

44 Observed what, my lord ?” inquired the anti- 
quated votary of fashion : “ that the eldest Miss 
Lomax’s hair is red, though it passes in a com- 
plimentary way for auburn — that Miss Bachel 
Lomax has freckles — and that Miss Mary drank 
three glasses of champagne yesterday at dinner ?” 

44 No— nothing of all that,” anBworecl Lord Clan- 
don. 44 You are a relation of my amiable, beauti- 
ful, and accomplished young aunt ” 

41 To be sure I am 1” said the old lady, proudly. 
"It was at toy house, your lordship is aware, that 
his Grace first met Eliza and became enamoured of 
her.” 

“I know it,” rejoined Clnndon. 44 And being 
the Duchess’s relation, you aro of course in her 
confidence ?” 

44 Ah, there you aro wrong, my lord !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bailey. "It is this which pains me. Eliza 
never consults me in anything. Even her very 
orders to her milliner are given, without the least 
deference to my opinion; and though certainly 
everything becomes her ” 

44 Well then, my dear Mrs. Bailey.” continued 
Hugh, *' if you are not in her Grace’s confidence, 
you ought to be. Yes — you ought to he,’* he 
added still more emphatically : “for there is some- 
thing going on which no one can understand.” 

44 It certainly struck me,” said the old lady, 
14 that the Hon. George Curzon is paying his ad- 
dresses to Mary Lomax: but really I do not see 
that her Grace can interfere. Of course the young 
man’s intentions are honourable ” 

« My dear Mr*. Bailey,” interrupted Lord Clan- 
don, 44 it is not this that I mean. A lady of your 
shrewdness, exjierience, and penetration,” he went 
on to say, in order to flatter the dame and win her 
over to his purpose,— “a lady of your tact anu 
judgment—” 

44 1 flatter myself that I am not deficient in all 
that,” observed Mrs* Bailey, with a pryud elevation 
of the head: 44 for I was the first to detect that the 
turtle -soup was burnt yesterday, and that there 
was no Cayenne in the vermicelli.” 

“Then with such penetration, my dear Mr*. 


Bailey,” quickly resumed his lordship, "yen m- 
not possibly have failed to notice the extraordinary 
conduct of my brother Bertram towards the 
Duchess — and I might add, her equally extraor- 
dinary conduct towards him. I consult you as a 
relation of the Duchess — as her best and sincerest 
friend; and if there is anything to be done to 
bridge the gulf which evidently separates my bro- 
ther from her Grace— if there be anything that 
can place them on a more cordial footing, jj>ray 
make use of my services.” * * • 

“Well, my lord,” said Mrs. lhuley, delighted 
and flattered at being thought of so much import- 
ance as to be consulted in the matter, 44 there in* 
something, you know — or rather you do oof knows 
for it is a profound secret. The la^ Captain 
Lacey imparted it to me, strictly enjoining me 
however, not to divulge it. But as you have ex- 
pressed yourself m such kind, such generous, such 
admirable terras, I think it would really be wrong 
for me not to take you into my confidence.” 

44 My dear Mrs. Bailey, rest assured that I shall 
not abuse it;” — and Hugh spoke with the ill- 
repressed eagerness of one who hovers in suspense 
on the threshold of a mystery’s solution. 

44 Well, I will trust you,” said Mrs. Bailey, who 
was as frivolous as Bhe was vain and selfish. 44 The 
fact is, Bertram and Eliza were acquainted at 
Oxford. They loved each other madly : they se- 
parated with an exchange of rings. I don’t know 
whether they have them still: lmt £ do reool- 
Icct that Eliza wore her’s very frequently up to 
the day of her marriage— but never since. Well, 
the report reached England of Bertram’s death; 
and shortly afterwards Captain Lacey and his 
daughter removed to London to live with me. 

In due time the Captain received a letter from 
Bertram, expressing a hope that if the report of 
his death which was published in the English 
papers, had come to his knowledge, the contradio- i 
tion had likewise been seen. This however had j 
escaped tho Captain’s notice. Well, Eliza was 
beginning to be admired in my saloons; and ; 
though tho Duke had not as yet seen her, there I 
was overy prospect of her forming some brilliant ( 
alliance. So I of course gave my advice on the ! 
subject : and of course Captain Laoey followed it. | 
4 Bertram Vivian,’ said 1, 4 is the mere cadet of a ! 
junior branch of a great family; and Eliza, with j 
her beauty, can look much higher. Depend upon 
it, she will marry a peer of the realm. Keep this * 
letter secret. Now that she is resigned to the f 
belief of her lover’s death, it is a pity to disturb 
that feeling. At all events, let her continue in 
ignorance of Bertram’s miraculous escape until we 
see whether she cannot form a better match.’ — 
Captain Lacey thought my counsel good, and 
adopted it.” • 

“ And therefore,” observed Lord Giendon, 44 Eliza 
married the Duke in the belief that Bertram was 
no more F* 

“ Precisely so,” answered Mrs. Bailey. 44 But I ‘ 
can assure you that for the last month or eo, both he* 
father and myself were dreadfully nervous and 
uneasy — —I mean the last month previous to the 
wedding. For a weond letter came from Bertram. 

It was addressed to the Captain at Oxford, as the 
former one was, and was sent on by thepoatmastor, 
with whom he had left an intimation hie 
letters wereto be forwarded.” * * w 



• r Yos— to be sure! quite prudent !” interjected 

Lord Claudou. “ But that second letter % 

“It came to say tluit Bertram’s love was as 
strong as ever,” continued Mrs. Bailey, — 41 that 
the two years' test imposed by Captain Lacey had 
nearly expired — and that close upon tliu heels of 
the letter itfelf, Bertram was coming by the next 
1 ship to claifli Eliza as his bride. Well, I certainly 
had some little difficulty in preventing the Captain 
from revealing everything to his daughter: but he 
was soon argued out of his foolishness — and so the 
snatch took pkfce with the Puke, your uncle.” 

“ And did you hear anything more of Bertram ? 
did he call in Grosvenor Square when bo visited 
England ?” inquired Lord Clan don. 

“dtfotr- nothing of the sort,” answered Mrs. 
Bki»; “ and*! was very glad of it. Why should 
I bd(r borne the brunt of his wild ravings? I 
«uppo*e ho saw the account of the marriage iu the 
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newspapers ; and so the talc was told. It if very 
unfortunato ho should have taken it into bia head 
to come to Oakland*. Vor my part I think he 
had bet! or have stayed away. However, it is im- 
possible-considering ul things— that he and the 
Duchess can behave to each other in a different 
w ay than u hat they do ; and since he hut chosen 
to 'come hither, 1 think their conduct is highly 
creditable to both. I foar is that it may 

‘ lead to some suspicion dn the Puke’s part ” 

! “You believe, then,” interrupted Lord Clandon, 

1 « that my uncle is totally ignorant of the former 
acquaintance and of the love between Eliza and 
Bertram ?” 

“Oh, J am certain of it!" efcdaimad Mrs- 
Bailey. “Elisa positively assured her father, 
within an hour after the wedding* that never from 
I her lips should her husband bear of the past — nor 
1 from her conduct be led to suspect tlmt her heart 
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! was not In*. And now, my lord, that I have told 
you the secret, what course do you consider it pru- 
dent to suggest?** 

“ These revelations, my dear Mrs. Bailey,” re- 
eponclcd Hugh, “ have come upon me v^ith such 
startling suddenness, that I ana unable in u mo* j 
merit to proffer an opinion. 1 will tall you in a f 
few days what I think ought to be done. Per- 
haps 1 may Speak privately to my brother— worm 1 
out of him the history “of his love - arid then ad- 
vise him to absent himself from a place where his 
presence is dangerous.” 

“ In any ease, rny lord, do not compromise me,” 
said Mrs. Bailey. “The Jlon. Mr. Bertram 
ViviittJ Is Civil and polite enough to rue - for of 
course he cannot suspect that 1 had anything to 
do in leading Eliza to jilt him— and 1 do not want 
to he brought Into collision with anybody.” 

" Best assured, my dear Mrs. Bailey ” rejoined 
Lord Clandoti, “ that I will manage the matter ! 
with as touch tact and delicacy as if it were you 
yourself who had the conduct of it.” 

“ 1 rely upon your lordship,” said tho foolish 
Woman, who did not reflect that she had been 
avowing to the very individual most interested in 
the Buko's remaining unmarried, the schemes nud 
Stratagems to which she had been a party in order 
te bring about that alliance between his Grace and 
Eliza. 

Hating escorted Mrs. Bailey back to the man- 
sion, tord Clandon sauntered forth again into the 
grounds, to reflect upon all that he had just heard. 
Presently he beheld his uncle approaching along n 
shady uremic, accompanied by a large favourite 
bull mastiff answering to the name of Pluto. His 
Grace was walking slowly, with tho air of otic in 
deep pre- occupation. The mystery of the scene 
Which was constantly before his eyes, was bewilder- 
ing him more and more ; and he saw no inbuc 
thence by any feasible means. a 

“Ah 1 tny dear uncle,” said Clamlon. “What ! 
walking alone f Where are all the guests P” 

“The Lomaxes are getting ready for departure,” 
responded the Duke. “In fact, 1 don’t wonder that 
they should have abridged their visit ” 

Then stopping short, bo suddenly stooped down 
to caress his dog in order to hide hi# Vexation. 

“ Wlmt mean you, my dear uncle P” inquired 
Clandon, as if with an air of perfect surprise. 

“ l meun, Hugh,” responded the Duke, sud- 
denly turning his looks fixedly upon his nephew’s 
countenance, “ that there is something going on 
which I cannot comprehend. 1 must speak out : I 
am glad that accident has thus thrown you ami me 
together at this moment. There is something in 
my heart that I burn to unbosom to a confidant. 
You love me, Hugh-— you have testified the noblest 

And most disinterested attachment 1 wish to 

God I could say the same of your brother!” 

“What, my lord !” ejaculated Clandon: “has 
Bertram been wanting in love and respect towards 
your Grace — the head of the family — our benefac- 
tor - our uncle ” 

“ Hugh,” Interrupted the Duke of Marchmont, 
“ it is impassible you could have remained blind to 
| fdl that is going, mu fwtram treats the Duchess 
I With downright* insult. At first his conduct was 
| merely a cold reserve* on .which the best interpre- 
| tattoos ought he put. Bat now he has been nearly 
ten days hare j and instead of getting on a more 


friendly footing, he behaves with ill- concealed aver* 
sion. The Duchess, all amiahility herself, will not 
admit that it is so : she cannot see through it. 
But I can blind myself no longer, Hugh. I have 
endeavoured in ray own mind to make every possi- 
ble allowance for Bertram- and all in vain. It is 
the blackest ingratitude on his part; and I am da* 
termined not to put up with it.” 

“ But, my dear uncle,” said Lord Clandon, with 
a conciliatory tone and manner, “pray do 6ot 
judge hastily — pray do not visit your displeasure 
upon my brother. You have been pleased to sig- 
nify that my conduct is worthy of your approval: , 
as a favour therefore for myself, I entreat your 
Gnuc to be lenient towards poor Bertram.” 

“This intercession on your brother's behalf, 
Hugh, docs you infinite credit,” rejoined the Duke 
of March moot. “ But such conduct is intolerable ! 

It is not merely insulting to the Duchess - intuit- 
ing to myself- but insulting likewise to all the 
guests. A damp has been thrown upon the spirits 
of a circle which I gathered about me for pur- 
poses of gaiety.” 

“ W ould you, my dear uncle, permit me to offer 
a suggestion P” asked Lord Clandon, in a mild >nd 
submissive manner. 

“To be sure, Hugh!” responded the Duke. 

“ Speak ! I mn glad that- your own magnanimous 
conduct enables me to treat you ub a confidant. In 
a word, do you not think that your brother is 
chafed at this marri tge of mine and that he to 
venting his spite upon the Duchess?” 

“JVo, uncle!” ejaculated Bird Clandon, with 
the emphasis of conviction : “ I nin certain that it 
is not so. Bertram is too generous- hearted, too 
magnanimous to entertain any such mean and 
paltry feelings. I, who know my brother’s dis- 
position well, can read the clue to the whole 
mystery.” 

“ Can you P” exclaimed the Duke, full of delight 
and suspense. “ Then, what is *c ? But take care, 
my dear nephew,” he added more gravely, “ how 
you suffer your love for your brother to blind your 
eyes to the real truth.” 

“Liston, undo— and judge for yourself,” re- 
sponded Lord Clandou. “Aly brother is a young 
man naturally diffident- naturally afraid also of 
having his actions wrongly judged. He was 
ever like this. His very sensitiveness throws him 
into extremes : the delicacy of his seiit^nents 
sometimes renders his conduct seemingly out- 
rageous. He doubtless trembles lest the slightest 
attanhmi paid to his amiable young relative, should 
be wrong ! y construed " 

“ Well, but those arc the very conjectures with 
which I myself,” interrupted the Duke, with an 
air of disappointment, “ have sought^ account for 
his conduct: but 1 four that they are^not the cor- 
rect ones.” 

“ Bear with me, unde,” said Hugh deferentially ; 
“ and grant me your patience. My brother to two 
I veers younger than myself; anc^ though be has 
seen inure of tho world in the shape ot travel, he 
knows less of it in useful experience. Begard hto 
position !— a young man of a little more than 
three- and- twenty, suddenly presented to a lady- 
relative, even ypunger than himfelf. He feels 
that it to not for Atm, but far her, to defipe the 
degree of friendly intimacy and becoming wfdiality 
on which they are to stand towards each other. 
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Doubtless as he found her ladyship, so has he 
modelled his own conduct/’ 

"Indeed, Hugh,” observed the Duke, ns he 
slowly refcrospecied over all the details of his wife’s 
and Bertram’s hearing towards each other, — " I 
think you are right. And now I remember, the 
very first moment he made his appearance at 
Oakland*, Elisa did not receive him with a befit- 
ting welcome. Yes - there is much truth in your 
ifcrds. She neither gave him her hand, nor spoke 
a singled syllable,* till 1 prompted her to do both. 
I fear me that Eliza was to blame after all !” 

“ You see therefore, dear uncle, that Bertram 
has measured his own demeanour by 1 hat of the 
Duchess. Her Grace received him frigidly, as you 
« have justs explained to me. Now , Bertram has his 

pride as well as his sensitiveness ■” 

“I understand it all 1” exclaimed the Duke. 
"Idiot that I was, not to comprehend it before! 
Of course, it was natural enough! Bertram 
thought himself alighted. He came with enthusi- 
astic feelings of kindness towards us both ; and nt 
# tbe very first instant of his encounter with the 
Duchess, those feelings were chilled within him. 
After so cold a reception, it was clearly for her, as 
the mistress of the mansion, to make &mrnd% by 
the increasing cordiality of her demeanour. Bhn 
has boon cold she has been inhospitable; and 
Bertram’s sensitiveness has shrunk from so much 
glacial reserve. Truly, Eliza has boon to blame— 
and poor Bertram is to bo pitied. I will go at 
once and speak my mind to the Duchess.” 

"Not so, dear uncle!” exclaimed Lord Clnndon, 
holding tlie Duke back. “ You liaieroniJetrended 

* to listen to my mode of reading the mystery ” 

"You are as dear- beaded, Hugh, us you are 
generous hearted,” cried the Duke. "Proceed I I 
will be guided by your counsel.” 

"If I were you,” continued Clnndou, "I would 
say nothing to the Duchess iti the form of upbraid- 
ing ; I would not even suffer her Grace to percene 
tli at you understand the reason of Bertram's con- 
duct, or that you attribute it to a prideful son- 
si iveness at her Grace's coldness. But this ia 
what I would do;— I would take opportunities to 
throw her Grace and Bertram more together, - so 
that while the former will bo forced to unbend, 
the latter will bo compelled to take such unbending 
as an atonement for past inhospitably. It were a 
pity that there should beany differences in a family 
withrf! the circle of which oil the elements of hap- 
piness and good-fellowship are comprised.” » 
"Bight, my dear nephew!” excluimod • the 
Duke; "your counsel is admirable - ami it shall 
be' adopted. I will go at once and see what can 
he done. By the bye, the Lomaxes are about to 
take their departure : let us hasten, to bul them 
farewell.” 

* The Duk£ and Lord Clandon accordingly ro- 
tfaced their way towards the mansion, which they 
reached just as Sir William Lomax’s travelling, 
chariot drove round to the front entrance. The 
Duchess and the other guests, including Bertram, 
came forth from the hah to see the Lomaxes off ; 

* ind the farewells being said, the chariot drove 
away with Sir William and his family. Those 
who remained behind, lingered upon the steps in 
•anvematiun for a little while— when the Duke 
abruptf* said, "I forgot to toll you all that the 
new fountain has commenced playing this morning 


at the end of the lower torrace. Cout#^|st r US'ge 
and witness it, Clandon, uuc vour awn it 'Miffi 
Anstruther — Bertram, take you oha*g» .*#• Ml* 
Duchess — Mrs. Bailey, ponnit me to ht te 
escort.”* , " \ 

Bertram Vivian could not possibly refuse Ml itt? 
junction so positively delivered : Elisa, oyt kk* 
other hand, could not decline the offer of his arm* 
The Duke flung a quick glance of satisfied triumph 
at hi?, elder nephew, as rnilfch an to bid him observe 
how dexterously he hadetakon the first, stop in fob 
lowing his counsel ; and the procession of ladies 
and gentlemen, consisting of pairs, moved away 
from the front of the mansion. 

The feather rests not mitre lightly upon the 
ground from which the slightest breath of the 
zephyr may lift it, than did Elisa’s hand on the 
arm of Bertram Vivian 1 They led tho way to* 
wards the fountain; and Bertram’s con versa! ion 
was confined to topics of tho veriest indifference,-— 
Elisa only answering in monosyllables. Tim foun- 
tain whs reached t it was flinging up its jet of 
eater high into the air -and opinions of approval 
wore general I s pronounced. 

“ Now.” said the Duke, “ let us ramble without 
restraint about the grounds. Tho weather is too 
charmingly fine not to be taken advantage of. 
Bert ram, 1 do not think you have seen the grapery; 
ami 1 recollect that tho Duchess was speaking of 
it tins morning. You go thither. Mrs. Bailey, X 
promised to snow you my golden pheasants t they 
are in this direction.” 

The party, coo .dating of pairs -as already said 
- sepii rated from the vicinage of the fountain, 
and thou broke up ns it were, ouch couple saunter* 
ing into the path which struck the taocy at thp 
moment, -all but Bertram and Elisa; and they 
remained riveted near the fountain, each a prey 
to a deep inward agilut ion. * 

But they wore now alone together I 


CHAPTER VI. 

SXKTBAM AJND ELIZA. 

Alovs together, for the first time since they had 
tUis met at Oakbmds alone for the first fund 
since they parted three years and some months 
hack, in the little parlour at Oxford 1 Alone to* 
gvthrr ! -dangerous position and, Oh 1 how eta- 
imrrassing - how full of' ineffable feelings too, for 
those who had loved so tenderly end so well 1 
The Duchess was marble -pale: but on Bertram’s 
cheeks there was tho hectic flush of excitoment,-*- 
not a flush gradually dying off into the surround- 
ing whiteness of tho akin —but a deep red spot 
upon either dieekfoon*, as if consumption’s illusive 
dyes were glowing there. A’faloe, unnatural fine 
burnt in his eyes; it was evident that he felt like 
u man who had just reached some crisis which had 
been foreseen— which he hod known must oetne*** 
but yet, when it did arrive, found him utterly un- 
prepared to ineel it. He trembled with agitation t 
be could no longer repress his feelings, A ghtftpa 
over either shoulder showed him that Mm foot 
couples of the party were disappearing in the 
shady avenues ; and there be was, aim* with her 
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whose imago was indelibly impressed upon his 
heart-- whose love bed. been alike lus elysion joy 
and h>4 ineffable misery! 

Several minutes passed : and there they stood, 
—Eliza seeming to have her looks fixed fipon the 
fountain, but in reality beholding nothing— Ber 
tram now contemplating her with the strong ex- 
citement of feelings too long pent up to be re- 
pressible any longer. 

" Eliza !” he said at length : and that word —that 
name— was alone thrown^ut at the time from his 
lips: it was followed by naught beside . he knew not 
what more to say -and yet he felt that he had 
a million things of which to disburden his oppressed 
spirit. 

And that name, when spoken by hi* bps 
thrilled with galvanic diet fc through her entire 
form. Never hud she thought that her own name 
was beautiful until she li£ul first heard it pro- 
nounced by his tongue. And Ids voice, too, had 
all those melting cadences —all that .clouded har- 
mony of sadness, winch is so perfectly but danger- 
ously calculated to stir up the tenderest emotions 
of the soul. 

"Eliza!" he repeated after a long pause, during 
which he had gazed on her with mingled rap- 
ture and dcspuir: "at length we are alone to- 
gether." 

"And we ought nut to he alone together,” she 
answered, in a voice w Inch would have been in- 
audible were it not for it a natural clearness: 
and now her cheeks were suddenly mull tied in 
blushes. 

" Wherefore should we not be alone?” asked 
Bertram bitterly. "Is it that your conscience tolls 
you I have come as an accuser - and that you are 
afraid to look your accuser in the taco ?” 

« No, Mr. Vivian!” said the Duchess proudly, 
•a she raised her eyes and fixed them on him for 
a few moments: then they'wero suddenly bent 
downward again, and the pearly tears gushed forth. 
"I see,” she added, again in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble, " that you believe mo guilty of the foulest, 
vilest, most dishonourable perfidy. But it was not 
so No, Bertiam—it was not so !” 

"What, Eliza?” he ejaculated in amazement: 
"what is this that I hoar P” — then'' the next rao-* 
tuent be added with scornful bitterness, "But you 
are heaping insult upon injury to treat me as a 
poo t r credulous fool !” • 

" Bertram,” answered the Duchess, in a voice 
that was low but clear, and again raising her eyes 
towards his countenance, on which she gazed with 
the steadiness of innocence in her looks, as I 
have a soul to be saved— as there is an Almighty 
who hears my words now, and will punish me 
hereafter if I wilfully deceive you— 1 was not 
guilty I*' + < 

"Elisa,** said Bertram, suddenly seised with 
the wild excitement of rage, fury, and indigna- 
tion— and again his eyes Hashed forth unnatural 
fires,— "if you were deceived, maledictions— ten 
thousand, thousand maledictions upon the heads 
of those ” 

** Cease !” .almost shrieked forth the horrified 
Duchess, her countenance expressing ineffable 
agony. “ You would invoke curses upon the head 
of my perished father ^ 

“Mjr God, I comprehend it all!” murmured 
Bertram and he placed his hand upon his throb- 


bing brows, as if thereby to steady the brain that 
rocked and reeled within. , 

" Ye#,” continued Eliza, now hurried away by 
the strong impulse which opportunity as well as 
her own feelings gave her to justify herself— "I 
was deceived, Bertram —cruelly deceived! God, 
who alone can read the human jheart, knows how 
true I was to you ; and if an angel-witness were 
to appear before you now, that holy being could 
tell how I cherished your image while you w&e 
absent— ho w I cherished it even after the* terrible 
report that you had gone down to a grave in the 
deep waters ! Bertram, it was not until I became 
another’s, that I learnt the tremendous truth that 
you were alive!” 

"Eliza, Eliza! this is agony for me .o hear !” 
murmured the wretched Bertram, his counte- 
rmuce tilled with despair. “ I wrote to your 
father twice ” 

" I know it,” she interrupted him softly — but, 
Oh ! with what a world of ineffable feeling in her 
looks: "1 know it. My father deceived me — — 

But spare him— spare his memory May God. 

have forgiven him !” 

“ Eliza,” continued Bertram, “ I believe you. 
There is truth in your looks— truth in your words. 
I always believed you truthful -until the fatal 
day, when on arriving in England to hasten and 
claim you as in y bride, I read in a newspaper the 
report of your marriage, dust heaven! what sear- 
ing, blinding, sight-blasting words for me! Do 
you know, Eliza, that for houts I was like one 
gone mad — that I strove to lay violent hands upon 
myself, and that the persons of the hotel prevented 
me ?” 

"Bertram, Bertram — tell me not all this!” moaned 
Eliza, sobbing bitterly : " it is more than I can en- 
dure ! Since the first insLant that the intelligence 
of your death reached mo, my life has been one 
long agony— one continuous throe of indescribable 
despair. The rack may torture for hours or for 
days— and the miseries of the victim will ond in 
denLh: but my rack, Bertram, has now lasted for 

more than two long years and it will lust, 

Bertram, until I go down into the cold grave 
where alone this heart of mine can be at peace !” 

" Eliza, it is now for me to implore you to be 
calm — to entreat that you will not talk to me in 
this distracting, frightful way!” — and Bertram, 
falling on bis knees upon the stone margin of the 
fountain’s reservoir, took her hand and pressed it 
to his lips : but the next instant dropping it — nay, 
more, even tossing it away from him— he started 
up, exclaiming in violent excitement, "»That hand 
is another’s !— it is sacrilege in me to touch it !” 

Eliza’s tears fell fast and bitterly. She would 
not have withdrawn her hand of he^own aceord — 
at least not so abruptly as he had flung it frotg 
him. She was shocked — she was hurt — she was 
wounded ; the affliction which that poor creature 
endured in those rending moments, was such as 
no man, even the most vindictive, could wish his 
mortal enemy to undergo. * 

“ Pardon me, Elisa,” said Bertram, in * tone of 
tendereSt contrition ; " I was rude — 1 was brutal 
But, heavens I I am not the toaster of myself i”— 
and again he pressed his feverish hand to his 
wildly throbbing brows. "Let me* say a few words 
of explanation,” he resumed after a Wmk. and 
speaking in a more collected manner. "By a 
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or by almost one— I was rescued froth* 

watery grave in the ^depths of the Potomac. I 
knew that the report of an accident in which so 
many lives were lost— indeed all save one — would 
be copied from the American into the English 
newspapers ; and when recovered from the almost 
fatal illness of many weeks into which the shock 
and horror of the calamity plunged me, I lost no 
time in writing to your father. Not a doubt was 
uS<my mind but that your fears would have been 
relieved Vs to myself, long before that letter could 
reaoh England: but if not, it waB beyond the 
a power of human conception to suppose that your 

* father would keep you in that dark, dreadful 
belief of my death. Oh, Elisa! how I counted 

, the months— tho weeks— the days — the hours, that 
were to elapse ere 1 beheld you again !— Oh, how 
I cherished your image ! Never man loved as I 
loved— never, never !” 

He turned abruptly aside; and his convulsive 
sobbings smote upon Elisa’s ears— striking her 
very brain as if with a succession of heaviest blows 
, — impaling her heart upon the stake of indescrib- 
able agony. And yet she dared not stretch out a 
hand to touch him— to awaken him as it were 
from that night-mare of hideous woe. She re- 
membered that she was a wife ; and though* the 
very thought wa6 crucifixion, it was nevertheless 
one which she must endure. 

• “ Yes, Eliza,” continued Bertram, when after a 
short space he grew calmer: “no man over loved 
as I loved ! At dength I reached England/' he 
continued, abruptly taking up the thread of Ins nar- 
rative —“joy, ineffable joy in my heart. Behold you 
butterfly sipping tho honey from the flower on 
wnich it has settled. Thus did my soul rest on 
the delicious sweets of its own reflections: thus 
d-d my spirit repose in delight upon the rosoate 
tints of love, tho fairest flower of the human heart ! 
But what if a rude hand wero abruptly stretched 
f irth to clutch that poor butterfly, and stripping 
off its wings, were to toss it, still alive, on that 
parterre, to writhe out tho rest of its existence in 
a-jonies— never more to sip the sweets of the flower 
from which it was taken? But thus was it with 
me : thus was it with the soul that lives in this 
breast !” 

And as Bertram spoke, he beat hie clenched fist 
violently upon his pbest. 

“You will drive me mad!” murmured Eliza, 
wh<f seemed »9 if she were about to faint. 

“ Heaven forgive me,” cried Bertram, “ for tor- 
turing you thus!— but I cannot check this out- 
pouring, of my feelings. The burden ot my 
sufferings is too great, Eliza, for my soul to bear. 
I have but a few words more to say ; and I entreat 
you to hear them. I was at Liverpool when I 
read the account of your marriage in the paper— 

* & marriage with my own uncle ! What could I 
think, but that you were faithless to me ? When 
reason returned, I wrote to the Government, en- 
treating to be at once appointed to a post in 
another Embatsy : for I had resigned my situation 
in that at Washington. My request was promptly 
acceded to : I was nominated to the Embassy at 
Bt» Petersburg!!. .Thither I sped without delay. 
Never did man travel so fast ! It was the mad 
•Udeavour to*butstnp my thoughts— to distance, 
•o in apeak, the agonies which, like pursuing fiends 
or ravenous wolves, ware upon my track. At length 


,$ was ordered home to England with important 
despatches. I arrived, as you are aw*** but a 
few days back; and I said to myself, *1 Witt see 
her once more. Such perfidy as her’s, in return 
for so much love, must not go tmro pto fe fli ad- 
Whatever the risk be, I will see her !*— And there 
was another reason too, Elisa: it was that X Jftjjt* 
posed to givo back your ring, and to iHfflTttftf 
mine.” 

“ Take baok your ring, Bertram,” said Elisa» in 
a low tremulous voice ; and now it seemed to her 
that she was about to sever the very last feeble 
tie whioh in any way connected her with an oly* 
sian past , — and as she spoke, she slowly drew forth 
the ring from her bosom. 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Bertram Vivian, a wild joy 
flashing suddenly in hit eyes : “ you have kept it 
Mere— next to your heart! Oh 1 then, Elisa, you 
have not ceased to love me, even when becoming 
another's P” 

“ Bid the flower divest itself of its fragrance— 
bid the green plant put off its verdure of its own 
accord,” she answered solemnly ; ** and it it com* 
manding impossibilities. Bid tbe waters of that 
fountain cease to well upward while the motive 
power is there; And it were also commanding 
what cannot be done. Think not therefore that 
my heart could put away that love which has be- 
come as inseparable from it in life as the fragrance 
is from tho flower or the verdure from the plant 
while tho warm season lasts 1 Think not either t 
that it is in my power to still the feelings which # 
rise upward from the hidden springs of my soul t” ” 

There was a holy solemnity— a sanctified pathos, 

; in Eliza’s tone as she thus spoke ; and as her 
words ceased, she proffered the ring whioh she had 
drawn forth from her bosom. . 

“ No, Eliza— no !” exclaimed Bertram, with 
renewed excitement. “ I will not take H back ! 
Whatever hencefojth we may be* to each other 

and that perhaps is as nothing,” he added 

bitterly “ still, still shall you retain the pledge 

of my love, as I will keep tho pledge of your’s. 
Thoro can bo no sin in this 1” 

“ l will keep it, Bertram,” answered the Duchess, 
aft«r a few moments' hesitation; and she con- 
signed the ripg back to its resting-place next her 
heart 

“ Oh ! but if all this be possible,” abruptly ex- 
claimed Bertram Vivian, as fresh ideas came 
sleeping through his mind, but replete , with 
newly awakened suspicion and mistrust, all tbe 
force and anguish of which were at tbe same in- 
stant reflected in his countenance,— 0 how was it, 
Eliza, that you bestowed your hand upon mine 
own uncle? Did it not strike you that there 
was something to shock the punty of the feel- 
ings—” 

“ Accuso me not, Bertram,” interrupted Elisa, 
with a look full of candid yet mournful ingenuous- 
ness. “ There is not a question you can put to 
me, which I am net prepared to answer. And’ X 
will answer every one frankly and truthfully. Oh! 
if this were not my purpose, I might shield myself 
in dissimulations of all kinds— I might affect 
offended pride and indignant innocence at being 
thus questioned l But as my soul is gttUijfeto, It 
needs not such artifices wherein to thfee feifeige, 
Bertram,” continued tbe young lady, with an ex- 
pression of ineffable woe upon her countennaeennd 
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anguish in her tones, “you know not all the arts 
that were adopted to earner 1 ! rfle in this web which 
is inextricable. God forgive me that X should 
thus have to attade to my own father: but it is 
so ! As I have a soul to be saved, X I new not 
that toy husband was jour uncle uulil tfao know- 
ledge came too late. Never had I heard that tho 
M&rquisate of Viviawlalo had beau changed into 

tho Dukedom of Mnrchmont ” 

“ One word, Eliza ejaculated Bertram, who 
during the first portion of her speech had become j 
all confidence and trustfulness m her sincerity,— 1 
but in whose heart the reptile of suspicion sud- 
denly lifted up its heud aguiri : “is it possible that 
during the months of courtship my uncle never 
once alluded to ray self P” 

“Never once!" responded Eliza emphatically. 
“He never spoke of his relations — much less 
named them. And my father was cureful that the 
name of Vivian should never be mentioned in my 
hearing, in connexion with the Duke of March- 
inont. Are you not aware that tho nuptials were 
private P” 

“Ah, private! I understand!” ejaculated Ber- 
tram bitterly ; “ tho better to exclude the members 
of the family ! But us you have mentioned the 
nuptials, Elba,” he went on to say —and now his ; 
ayes were riveted upon her with all the scruti- 
nising keenness of fresh suspicion, fresh distrust, — 
“ when tho minister was performing the ceremony, 
did he not ask you if you would take John Ferdi- 
nand Henry Vivian, Duke of Mureimiont, ns your 
husband P And you said yes /” 

“ Bertram, ” responded Eliza, steadily meeting | 
his gaze with looks that were nil ingenuous sad- 1 
ness and mournful innocence, — “ that marriage , 
ceremony was to me a dream at the time: it up- | 
pears to me a dream now. 1 beheld everything ( 
through a mist : and if I look back upon it fioiu : 
the present moment, it st ill appears a wound lung ' 
shrouded in obscurity and gloom. YtM, it was u 
dream -a waking d remit, in winch I slumbered 
with my eyes open. X beheld naught l heard 
naught — I felt naught. No -X fi-lt imt run when 
the marriage-ring was placed upon my finger ; and 
if I responded yes to the question that was put. to 
me, it was either mechanically, or else because 
there was some one nigh, to whisper the word in 
my ear. Had the name of him whom I was taking 
ns a husband, been that of Luetlcr himself, j 
should not have heard it — X should not hat e per- 
ceived it in that paralysis of the senses : I should 
have unconsciously become the bride of Hulun ! 
Oh, Bertram! it is not tho least cruel of all the ' 
phases of the ordeal of torture through which my 
lorn and desolate existence has been dragged,— 
it is not the least cruel, 1 say, that I am compelled 
to givo these explanations- these seU-\ indications 
now !” i 

u Oh! wretch that I am, it is I who torture 
you i” exclaimed Bertram, literally shivering from 
Load to foot in the wildness of his excitement and 
the frenzy of his feelings : “ L w ho love you so 
madly, am torturing y*»u thus horribly ! But again 
I declare to you, Elisa, that X aui not master of 
myself! God knows X strive to look ppon the 
vWortd in the samb light that X used to regard it— 
*• one of sunshine and of flowers : hut the sun- 
9tiine turns into a dark dmsome mist, enveloping 
me in * pestilential lt*oe— Vhc flowers, so beautiful 


, to tLe eye, appear to exhale poisons; and raethinks 
that if 1 stretch forth my hand to pluck one, a rep- 
. tile would start forth from amidst the foliage ana 
fix its venomed fangs upon my flesh ! Yes -every-; 

: tiling is changed to me. The world appears to be 
J made up of deceits, with a gloss over all : the par- 
1 ter re a of roses arc but hidden pitfalls for the feet. 

Is it not dreadful, Eliza, that one so young as I, 
should have his heart thus seared— thus warpe^- 
thus devastated, so that everything I* behold to 
reflect upon is viewed with suspicion and mis- 
trust p” 

“ It js dreadful— dreadful, Bertram !” murmured 
the unhappy young lady, quivering from head to 
foot. “ But for heaven's sake, talk no more 
thus !** # f* 

What would you have me talk of?” cried Ber- 
tram, with increasing bitterness. “ Would you 
have mo speak of happiness ?— it is gone for ever. 

Of hope?— there is none for ine. What induce- 
ment hare I to prosecute a career which would 
have led me cm to fame and fortune P — she on 
whose hrow it would have been the proudest mo- 
ment of my life to place the laurels won by intel- j 
loot, or the coronet to bo gained in the service of 
my country, lias become another's. Ah, Elisa!” 
he ejaculated abruptly, as a fresh suspicion flashed 
to ms minri: “you said just now that you bad j 
some knowledge of those letters which I wrote to ! 
your father ” • j 

“I found them in his desk after his decease,” 
interrupted tho Duchess. “Then — and not till 
then did l learn that you were alive. Then too 
— and not till men did l learn that 1 might have 
been jour's. No mortal eyes, Bertram, beheld 
my rending anguish on tirat occasion. But God 
saw it ! — and believe me, that never did the heart 
of woman throb wiLh such throes— never did hu- 
man eye* shod such tears -never did living crea- 
ture kneel for a while iu such profound, dark, un- 
utterable despair! And yet there was one thing, : 
Bertram, for which I thanked God — and only ons 
thing ! It was that you had not perished in the 
deep waters -that your young life had not been 
anal died away !” 

** Would to heaven that I had so died, Eliza!” 
ejaculated Bertram bitterly. *• But those letters of 

mine— those two letters did your father leave i 

them that you might become acquainted with his ; 
guilt ?" 

No,” she responded. “Perhaps you have titeeu 
told that lie died suddenly —that he was stricken 
downfall in an instant— — ” • 

“ Aye, as if by the blasting lightning l” inter- 
jected Bertram, with a fierce sardonic bitterness, 

“ Perhaps there was heaven’s retribution in that !” 

“ apart? me, spare me !” moaned the wretched 
Eliza, clasping her hands in agony. Remember 
that it is to the daughter of that dep&tad father 
you arc now speaking !” 

“God help me, Eliza!” exclaimed Bertram, 

■mee more pressing his hand to his brow, and stag- 
gering back a few paces: “I tell yfou that I mm 
going mad. But those letters— wherefore hod he 
not destroyed thbm ?” 

“ Lt is A mystery which X cannot explain,” re- 
plied the Duchess, in a low murmuring voice. 

** Perhaps an unknown — an utwfeeuniahb in- 
fluence led hity lo preserve thsmi— or perhaps it 
was an oversight-— — ” 


“No, no, Elisa !** ejaculated Vivian, with few*, 
iih quiekaeu : “ it tpu no oversight — it was the 
all-powerful, unseen, unknown, but irresistible in- 
fluence of which you have spoken. The finger of 
heaven was in it! It was decreed that the evi- 
' denoes of my constancy, my fidelity, my unperished 
and imperishable love, should survive your father 
—that those evidences should not constitute a 
secret to die with him— but that they should exist 
t&’zneet yogr eyes, and convinco you that Bertram 
Vivian Was tvuutb his plight !” 

“ And do you still mean to reproach me P" asked 
Eliza, in tones that were scarcely Audible, while 

• the tears rained down her checks. “It is cruel, 
Bertram— it is unkind — after all the explanations 

, I have given you. Methought that you were ere 
now satisfied of- of— my own imperishable love, 
when you saw that' 1 carried your ring next to j 
tty heart ?” | 

“ Elisa, I have wronged you !” exclaimed j 
Vivian, who throughout this long ard painful in- j 
terview had been moved by a thousand different 
and conflicting impulses. “ lhirdon — forgive me ! j 
My conduct has not only been unkind : it is ! 
brutal - cowardly— -base ! You liavo been a victim j 

—I see it all May heaven have mercy upou us 

both r 

“And now, Bertram/' asked Eliza, at length 
coming to the question winch she had foreseen 
must be put, “ what is to bo done P how will you 
actP” 

“What mean youP” he demanded abruptly, a 
wild joy flashing in bis eyes. “ Would you " 

“ Bertram, Bertram !” almost shrieked forth 
Eliza, as she read what was passing in his mind. 
“No! -there is one sacrifice I cannot make for 
you; and this is the sacrifice of my duty to my 
bur-band. I would lay down my life for juu : but 
not for worlds would I prove faithless to the vows 
of duty, constancy, and obedience which 1 pledged 
to him whose name 1 bear !” 

“Eliza, forgive me — pardon me — I boseeoh 
you!” said Bertram, in a tone and with a look of 
deepest, most humiliating contrition. “ If for tin 
instaut I yielded to the wild — the thrilling— the 
impossible hope which flashed to my mind, it whs 
not that I could deliberately insult the purity of! 
your character. No, no! heaven forbid that I j 
should prove a villain - that I should brund myself 
as a wretch No, no — 1 will not !” 

H# seized tbe hand of the Duchess as lie thus 
enthusiastically spoke, and pressed it with convul- 
sive violence. m 

“ Bertram/* she said, in a low soft voice, as she 
gently disengaged her hand, “ again I ask you 
what you will do, now that tho interview which 
was inevitable has token place P You must not 
remain* here.* 

• “ And I cflnnot leave all in a moment !" quickly 
responded Vivian. “ Take my arm let us slowly 
return to the mansion. For a few days, Eliza, 
must 1 linger here: it would excite the strangest 
thoughts if I wire to depart precipitately,” 

“And I have been half afraid, Bertram,'* mur- 
mured the Duchess, “ that strange thoughts havo 
already been excited by your demeanour towards 
me/* 

“Oh, I h*vt been half mad!” he ejaculated. 

• I have known not what to do. When coldest 
end moat distant towards you— when, believing 


fou wilfully faithless, I have been pota£*$y fHf i4 
tod reserved in my manner — my hetotWi* 
reality bursting. I could have thrown ft 

your feet, imploring your pardon— I eoi$pSiwe f ' 
cried outfin the strong voice of my agony**$ toftfd 
have melted into tears and wept like a child* . 'Bit 
you Ask me what l will do P I will remain fl 
few days, until the Duke shall have procurtdlto* 
mo the promised diplomatic situ tiou in sotna for* 
off land— the farther off,, tho batten and thill* 
Eliza, we will part -to meet no more 1” 

The Duchess gave no response. She tank 
Vivian’s arm ; and they walked on together 
through a shady avenue towards the bouse. She 
would fain have urged his prompt departure: the 
trembled lest, after this interview, there should bo 
a change in their demeanour towards each other, 
so marked and pointed ns to exciLe attention. 
But how could she express a wish to hurry him 
away ? how could she utter the word which was to 
mukc him precipitate the moment when he would 
bid farewell to her for ovcrP She could not 
— she had not the heart to do so: while on the 
other hand, she felt so firm in the rectitude of her 
own principles*— so strong in the sense of that duty 
which she owed to her husband -that she did not 
even insult lier«olf by thinking of the necessity of 
avoiding temptation. 

They entered the mansion; and Elisa at once 
retired to her own boudoir -there to reflect, in 
solitude and without restraint, upon all that 

hud taken place and there, perhaps, to weep 

likewise over her sad, sad lot which might have 
been so diilorent ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

THH «UA1>Y aVUNUX. 

That evening, when a domestic entered the 
drawing room to announce that dinner was served 
up, Bertram hastened forward to escort the 
Duchess of Marcluoont to the banquet ing-room — 
anm< of courtesy which for sonic days he bad 
censed ro perform. And now, loo, it was all tho 
more marked, inasmuch as it was tho piuco of his 
elder brother, Lord Claudon, to perform that cere- 
monial nlHoc. But tho Duke was pleased when bo 
beheld the incident; and he flung u significant look 
upon Lord Clamion, as much as to bid bitn observe 
that the Duchess and Bertram wore already get- 
ting upon a little more friendly footing, so that 
the elements of discord might be expected soon 
to disappear from tbe bosom of tho family. 

Bertram sat next to the Duchess at dinner; 
and though a complete change bod taken place in 
his mind towards her -though bo now regarded 
her ax a victim who still loved him, and not as a 
wilfully faithless one who bad ceased to love— be 
had a sufficient power of self-control not to Chow 
by lus conduct any abrupt alteration in his feelings, 
lie was now to all- outward appearance, courteously 
polite, and nothing more,— courteously polite tod 
profoundly respectful. Still that' politeness,— 
evidencing itself in the thousand- little attentions 
which the circumstances of the dinner-table eu» , 
able a gentleman to omnifont towards a iadt next 
to whom be is placed,— was a considerable advance 
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upon the former global frigidity of hia demeanour. 
The Duke however wm pleased i Lord Clandon 
•eemed likewise gratified by hia brother's courtesy 
towards their young and beautiful relative ; and 
bis lordship took an opportunity to whiter to the 
Duke when the ladies had retired, « You see, dear 
uncle, that my advice was good. Her Grace has 
unbent soiais what ; and Bertram's wounded pride 
is healing proportionately.” 

On the following day there was a riding-party 
after breakfast. Bertram required not to bo 
pressed to join it; and aomehow or another, he 
found himself, when they started oiT, by Elisa's 
--oe. In the afternoon there was a boating-party : 
Bertram had no letters to write-no other kind of 
exercise, recommended by his physician, to take- 
no plea of indisposition to keep him indoors. He 
escorted the Duchess to the barge ; and he again 
kept by her side when they took their places 
I therein. But at dinner-time prudence whispered 
I in his ear that he must not continue to monopolize 
| the society of his fair relative : Lord Clandon 
therefore escorted her to the banqueting-roorn. 

In the evening, when they were all m the 
drawitig-rootn. Lord Clandon, after lounging about 
with a languid fashionable ease — chatting to one, 
then to another — pausing to look over a print, or 
loitering a few minutes near the piano at which a 
young lady was seated, — presently dropped into a 
chair next to that occupied by the Duchess : for 
Bertram, having been seated with her for the pre- 
vious half-hour, had thought it prudent to bestow 
some attention on others present, 

M You know not,” said Lord Clandon, in a low 
voice to Eliza, “ how deeply I felt my first meeting 
with that dearly beloved brother of mine, after our 
separation of more than three years. Your Groce 
must not .think mo so spoilt by the pursuits of the 
fashionable wprld, as to have lost all fraternal love. 
Besides, Bertram is a brother* qf whom one can be 
proud. I do roally believe lie is the handsomest 
young man in all England. What exquisitely 
chiselled features 1 what symmetry of form ! But j 
all that is nothing in comparison with the light, of 
intolloct which shines upon his noble brow. And 
i yet I fear me,” added Clandon, in a tone of myste- 
rious confidence, “ that he is not hifppy.” 

; Eliza was actually frightened as Hugh addras&Al 
her in these terms. She trembled to the very ut- 
• most confines of her being— but it was with at^m- 
wal'd tremor, outwardly invisible. She dreaded 
lest Clandon had penetrated the secret : but os she 
bent her searching gaze upon him, while he was 
riveting his own looks upon the graceful form of 
Bertram at the farther extremity of the room, she 
felt satisfied that there was really nothing signifi. 
cant in his remarks— but that they were merely 
conversational, the topic being caught up by acci- 
dent at the moment. 

** Y^s, u continued Clandon, ** I believe and hope 
that Bertram is destined to shine in the world. 
My ancle, your Grace's noble husband— as noble 
in nature as be is in name — has written most press- 
ingly to the Government to appoint Bertram as 
Minister to one of the minor Courts; and I have 
no doubt that in a few days intelligence will ar- 
rive that the Duke of MOrchmont’s interest has not 
been exercis'd in vain," 

Eli* » made some suitable response ; and Lord 
Clandon, after a Utils mate conversation of the 
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same sort, highly eulogistic of Bertram.— *ru* ana 
sauntered away to another part of the room. 

“ My dear Mrs. Bailey,” he presently took an 
opportunity of whispering in this lady's ear, “you 
saw yesterday and to-day that there has been tome 
little change in my brother’s demeanour towards 
the Duchess. The fact is, I have no doubt thinga 
will be all right now ; and those two in whom we 
are both naturally so much interested, will ret 
upon that amicable footing whereupon they odght 
to stand together.” * * * * 

“ Yes,” answered Ars. Bailey, also in a low 
cautious tone. “ I thought that Mr. Vivian waa 
behaving differently : for when we mot at breakfast 
this morning, and the Duchess glanced at the 
cold chicken, your brother was the first -o offer her 
a wing.” 

“ Nothing can transcend your shrewdness and 
penetration, my doar Mrs. Bailey,” rejoined Clandon 
with a smile : and bo then lounged towards the 
piano again. 

A week passed away from the date of that inter- 
view which we have recorded at such length in 
the preceding chapter — an interview in which all 
the acutest and intensesb feelings of which hu man 
nature is susceptible, were called into play. Ber- 
tram and Eliza loved as fondly as ever : how could 
it be otherwise P But still they were both shielded 
against temptation by the rectitude of their prin- 
ciples ; and thus when left alone for hours toge- 
ther, it was only in their looks and in their sighs 
that the Duchess was unfaithful in her duty to 
a husband, or Bertram in that towards an uncle. 
They spoke no more of their love : it was a topic 
which by tacit consent they avoided. There was ‘ 
no significant pressure of the hands — no embrace 
snatched— no kiss exchanged. Yet as they sat or 
walked together, they often found themselves, 
when unobserved by others, gaaing into the depths 
of each other’s eyes ; and when suddenly recollect- 
ing that there was impropriety and danger in 
tins, they averted their looks amidst blushes on 
the checks and sighs coming up from the heart, — 
those looks however which were again so soon to 
meet and blond in the soft transfusion of their 
spirits 1 And these looks, impossible of control — 
impossible of repression, conveyed all the adoration 
which was mutually felt,— fondness commingling 
with fondness— the beams of tenderness enter- 
twining together. But their discourse, as we have 
already said, was not upon love ; and the^ were 
both too intellectual to dwell incessantly upon light 
evwy-day topics— while, on the other hand, they * 
could not bring their minds to the calm, serious, 
deliberate discussion of books, the sciences, or the 
arts. Therefore was it that long intervals of 
silence would reign between them —but a silence 
only of the tongues— a silence in the midst of 
which a thousand things were said b/the eloquent 
language of the eyes. Any stranger who might 
have seen that young man of god-like beauty* and 
that young lady of excelling loveliness, would have 
at once concluded that they werS mated in mar- 
riage, or that they were lovers toon to be so joined: 
for even the most superficial glance must have 
perceived a certain fitness in the union of this 
couple. But destiny had decreed otherwise 
they loved, yet they were not ma&d ; they adored 
each otke^T^tat a stupendous gulf existed between 
them. 
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Thefbuk* of M&rchmont never for a moment 
suspected that it wm possible for hie wife and 
Bertram to form go attachment for each ^her-y 
much lees that they already loved from an old- 
standing acquaintance. He believed in the high 
honour of his nephew and in the purity of hie wife. 
And he wan right in so believing. He never even 
asked himself whether it were dangerous that they 
sHould thus bT thrown together : the thought never 
for an instant entered his head. He was by no 
means a jealous man; that is to say, his jealousy 
was difficult to excite save and except by palpable 
evidence and on unquestionable grounds. He had 
flattered himself that Elisa loved him ; and in the 
glacial coldness which rise and Bertram had 
mutually shown during the first few days of the 
young man 9 * presence at Oaklands, he bad seen 
whit he thought to be the demonstrations 
of pos i t i ve aversion towards each other. How, 
therefor*, that be aaw their manner mutually 
Ho. &— -rouxTfl asatxs. 


changed, he rejoiced to think that tho^ had gut 
j aapon a more friendly footing; and he said to him* 
i self, “ Elisa is making atonement for her chilling 
j inhospitality of the first ten days; and Bertram. 

| with a chivalrous magnanimity, is doing bis best 
j to convince her that her former eonduet is forgot* 
ten and forgiven. Hugh certainly gave me the 
best possible advice ; and I wronged poor Bertram 
j when I attributed the frigid reserve of his de- 
' meanour to an ungenerous aversion to the alliance 9 
t which I have formed.” 

Thus, we say, did a week pass from the date of 
that interview in which Bertram and Elisa gave 
mutual explanations, and passed through suon an 
ordeal of rending, agonising emotions. This week 
flew rapidly # away in the estimation of the two 
lovers t for such indeed they were, IfesybOfe 
felt that it was wrong to he so much togetltyr#** t 
dangerous to what little remained of tbei# W*e«ke4 : 
happiness, if not dangerous to their virtue* 1 Yet 
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by an irresisti b le attraction were they brought to* 
-?ther again and again; and each nucvensive day 
| btUld them more and more in each other # society. 
This whs at least some happiness for tjhein : it was 
another dream in which they acre to a certain 
extent cradled, —but a dream to the waking up 
from which they neither dared to look forward. 
A.t length however they were startled from this 
dream, as rudely as a loud clanging bell smites 
upon the ear of a sleeper ; and they were startled up, 
too, unto a sense of anguish as acute ns that which 
the doomed one feels when wakened by the strik- 
ing of the clock which tells him that in another 
hour he is to die. 

One morning, when the letters and newspapers 
were placed upon the breakfast- table, by the Duke 
of Marchmont’s side, there was one document 
amongst the missives, which the elperienced eye 
of Bertram at once recognised as a despatch from 
the Foreign Office; and the quick glance which he j 
threw upon the Duchess, made her likewise aware 
that something might now be expected — something 
that should decree the doom of separation. The 
Duke took up the packet— opened it— read it — 
and then, extending his hand to Bertram, said 
with a smiling countenance, ** Permit me, toy dear 
nephew, to be the first to congratulate you on 
your appointment as Minuter to the Court of 
Florence.” 

‘'And I, my deaT brother,” exclaimed Lord 
Claud on, with every demonstration of pride and 
w likewise congratulate you 6n this distin- 
guished promotion.” 

JEliaa proffered congratulations also : but it fraS 
jrith an almost preterhuman effort tlmt she kept 
down the Hood of feelings which surged lip Into 
her Very throat. Mrs. Bailey and the other ghosts 
followed, in the congratulatory strain : but the 
Duchess perceived that it was with a fotetd 
urbanity and a difficultly feprossed petulance of 
impatience, that Bertram” responded in A suitable 
and becoming manner. 

“ You perceive, my defer rtephew.” to**med the 
Duke, “ that yodr nomination to the Tuscan Em- 
bassy is accompanied by the strictest mmnetirins 
that you set off for Italy With' the least possible 
delay. Much as 1 shall bo grieved to part with 
you, I dare not suffer my own selfish feelings to 
■tend in the way ol your public duties. To-morrow ! 
therefore, Bertram, you must bid us farewell.** j 
“ Yes— to-morrow !” said the young man, in a 
▼dice tht strangeness of which Wus only compre- 
hended by Jkiiia- unless indeed it were also under- 1 
stood by Lord Clandoh, who knew the secret of * 
their love : for Mrs. Bailey was at the moment 
too busy in the discussion of a piecq of Perigord 
pi* to take notice of anything else. 

After breakfast Elisa and Bahrain walked forth 
together in the garden: Mrs. Bailey and the 
other guests accompanied Lofrd Clahdon on a 
visit to the grapery : the Duke of Marchmoht 
retired to the library, to address a letter to the 
Foreign Secretary thanking that Minister for the 
prompt attention paid to his request on Bertram's 
behalf. But Oh rNtabittg the librarv, the Duke 
perceived A hot# lying 0 ti the writing-table, ad* 
dressi»d to hintehtf. So wondered that it Should 
We been left tfcrtif, instead of being brought in 
into him, as was the outturn with all correspond* : 
•nee, the instant of Ha akrivol. It WM % i 


with any postmark upon it; and therefore it had 
not coroe from any* distance. The writing of the 
address was unknown to the Duke : but it occurred 
to him that it was written in a teignod hand. The 
writing all sloped backward instead of forward, 
just as if penned by the left hand instead of with 
the right : in short, it bore every indication of a 
studied attempt to disguise what it naturally would 
have been. t* 

The Duke opened it: but .scarcely {tad he read 
the first two or three lines, when the note dropped 
from his ham*. He grew pale as death : sickness 
at the heart first seized upon hitn — then an 
almost maddening rage ; and he was rushing to 
, the door, when he abruptly stopped short. He 
grew calm all in an instant : but it'W%s a terrible 
' calmness — a calmness full of deep portentous 
menace. He picked up the note, and read it 
i through. Its contents were not long : but they 
j were significant — fearfully, terribly significant. 
This much might have been judged, were an 
observer present, by the growing cot elation of 
the Duke’s brow,— the contraction of his forehead 
into lines so deep, so strongly marked that it 
appeared as if they never could leave that fore- 
head in its wonted smoothness again. 

'‘Bo” he muttered between his teeth, "it can- 
todt be ! It is a foul base calumny. An anouy- 
mdUfe writer!— what faith is to be put in him? 

And ybt— and yet Eternal God! if it be so, I 

am the inn»t miserable of men. Aye, but my ven- 
geance shall bto terrible !" 

Then hfe pafeed to and fro in violent agitation,— 
Oh til suddenly stopping short again, he looked 
the letter once more. Dark and otninotka was the 
&h&de which tame over his countenance : his e * es 
shone toilh a sinister fire — his lips, ashy white, 
quivered as if with the palsy. 

“ Bo, no 1” he ejaculated it length, and as if in 
answer to some thought or plan which had almost 
settled its*ii In his mind ; w not without better 
proof than thUl if 

He Bloody folded itp the note — consigned it lo 
nil waist coat-pocket —and issued from the mansion 
ny a private staircase and a side-door. He de- 
scended into the ground-*,- plungi tig at once in the 
midst of the most thickly wooded avenues. In a 
few minutes he beheld his wife and Bertram walk- 
ing at u little distance. She was not leaning upon 
hia arm : there was nothing in their deme^ioui* to 
confirm the suspicion and Justify the jealous rage 
which that anonymous letter had excited in the 
Date’s soul. Presently they turned at the end Of 
the avenue : he concealed himself behihd a group 
of evergreens, too thick fbr himself either to see or 
to be seen. But it was to their discourse, as they 
passed the spot, that he meant to listen. In a few 
minutes they drew near; and qui^p uneonsciime 
who was bidden by those bushes, they did pass. 

“ I shall leave immediately after breakfast to- 
morrow morning Bertram was saying. u J must 
first repair to London, to pay yiy respects to the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and then without 
loss of time must 1 proceed to Florence. It 19 
most kind of my uncle to have interested himself 
in procuring me this appowfment.” 

“ Most kind!” observed Elisa.. 

Then there was a pause in the discourse; 10 
that a* 4 ftey passed on, the Duke heard no more of 
ttie conversation when U woe resumed. But if 
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through the dense foliage hi* eves had been able 
to observe the countenance of the two lovers, he 
would bare seen that their looks were mournfully 
significant enough- though the words which had 
reached his ears were withput the slightest import 
Yet even in them there wot a significance though 
the Puke comprehended it not Thpy had been 
conversing seriously on the approaching separation ; 
they had exerted all their fortitude to the attune- 
mem.* of their minds to the point necessary to make 
them recognise and acknowledge that it was better 
they ahoula thus separate. There was consequently 
in their hearts a thankfulness of deepor meaning 
towards the Puke, than that which their words 
seemed to express,— a thankfulness that through 
his interest the opportunity and period had been 
brought aboflufor a separation which they both 
labouted to recognise as so necessary. But the 
Duke ot‘ Marebmotit, who neither saw their looks 
nor had overheard the previous portions ot‘ their 
discourse, was for a moment shocked that he should 
have given way to jealous suspicions on the faith 
of an nnommous letter. Ho was seized with a 
sense of profound humiliation: the natural pride 
of his soul revolted against his own conduct ; ami 
hurrying away from his hiding place, Up regained 
the mansion by a circuitous p th. • 

Nevertheless the fiend of suspicion had obtained 
an entry into bis soul; the demon of jealousy 
could not be so readily expelled as he wished, 
hope*!, and thought. He endeavoured to compose 
himself to write— but he cpuld not. He was rest- 
less and uneasy; and twenty times during the next 
hour, did be draw forth the anonymous letter and 
scan its contents again. When luncheon was 
served up, he carefully watched the conduct of 
Bertram and Eliza towards each other, though 
without having the slightest appearance of doing so. 
His perception was now sharpened ; and he caught 
a rapid exchange of glances between them, which 
under other circumstances he would not have no- 
ticed, but which were now fraught, with a tre- 
mendous significancy to his imagination. 

After luncheon, laird Clan don proposed a 
boating- party, which was readily assented to by 
every ope present. Again did the Duke, during 
this recreation, continue to watch his wife and 
Bertram: but nothing occurred to strengthen his 
suspicions - and once more did he endeavour to 
reason himself into the belief that they were utterly 
unfounded- At about four o'clock the company, 
lenvipg^the boats, retraced their way to the man- 
sion; and the ladies separated to their own chain 
bers to make some change in their toilets. The 
Duke retired to the library, which commanded a 
view of the grounds ; and from the window did he 
keep watch. Presently he beheld Eliza and Ber- 
tram straying /ortb alone together, and slowly 
bepding their steps towards the shady avenues. 
Again too did "be descend by the private staircase 
ahd issue forth by the side door. 

It was a delicious autumnal afternoon ; and a 
genial warm th fi lied the atmosphere. Eliza had 
already drived herself for dinner, when putting off 
her bos&ing raiment, so as to avoid the trouble <4 
performing another toilet. She wore a dark half- 
mourning dress— with % low burly, according to the 
fashion <5 the tinges. Her arms were bare— those 
•rms #o exquisitely Founded : her bosom, neck, and 
•boulders slums doxalingly in their polished white- 


ness* Nothing sols oT a finely rounded 
greater advantage than dark apparel; and 
ean throw out the transparent purity of L 
mpre brilliantly, the superb contours of 
shape, new in uU the glory of rich woman 
and the spotless beauty of her complexion, 
thus advantageously displayed by hm half-mom 
garb* Her raven hair, with a ricn velvet 
upon it, flowed in heavy masses upon those &s r 
shoulders, and formed a dark cloud against wV: 
her swan-like neck seemed* an alabaster pillar, ,, 
Never in the eyes of Bertram Vivian had she 
seemed so wondroualy beautiful before ; and as lj® 
walked by her side, gazing upon her with an irnt* 
sistible fascination,— his heart, flvst molting into 
tenderness, was soon rent with agony at the 
thought that this was the last time they would 
ever be ahum together— the last time perhaps that 
he would ever havo an opportunity of so guziog, 
without restraint, on th© object of bis heart 1 # 
adoration! And she too was profoundly moved, 
lie had said at the interview by the fountain that 
when they parted it would be for ever; and these 
words he had not since recalled : -they remained 
therefore deeply imprinted upon her heart. 

<( To-morrow, Eliza,” said Bertram* at length 
, breaking a long silence, and speaking in the low 
, deep voice of indescribable mournfulness, — w to- 
j morrow we shall separate— and prudence tells me 
that it must bo for ever! Would to God, 0 he 
| exclaimed, in a sudden paroxysm of that wild 
. excitement which he had displayed at the foutt- 
| tain, but to which until now ho had not again 
j given way, — “would to God that l had not lin- 
gered here so long t I feel like on© whose neat 
step will he to plunge into th© vortex of de- 
spair.” 

“Bertram, Bertram,” murmured the afflicted 
, lady, “ we must exert that fortitude which by 
I tacit consent has hitherto sustained us stupe we 
| met yonder and her eyes glanced towards the 

1 fountain. 

I “ Oh ! that expression of tacit consent, Eliza/* 

I I jactdftteq V »vinti,— “ does It not show that there 

i is a tuencuug ot our spirits— a secret intelligence 
I existing not ween our hearts— a transfusion pf (feel- 
ing from m»ui to sotil ” 

f'Husb, Bert/am !” said tbo Duchess: *< we 
must not - w© dar© not give way again to oar 
recollections of the past!” 

“ Gh ! but that past is all our own, Eliza,* 1 
^cried Vivian, with growing excitement; “tbougk 
the present is taken from us - and the future- . 
Ah ! that future, dating from to-morrow— it will 
be a hideous blank on which I shudder to fix my 
gazo! No not a hideous blank: it will be a 

world of rending, torturing feelings -By heaven. 

Eliza, I shall go mad! X cannot endure it— I 
shall lay violent hands upop mycplf!” 

“ Bertram I” almost shrieked forth the wretched 
Duchess, in a voice of piercing agony, u yoty 
horrify mo - you fill me with despair r 

“ Xlcavon forgive me, for thus torturing 

you,” said Bertram quickly ; “ hut X am pot able 
to control my feelings Oh! wherefore was I. 
born to endure so much misery P wherefor? $4 | 
ever know y%u ? Angel that you were Jo Ipeat 
the time when wo first loved, it is knge^-jti fa 
torture— it is crucifixion, to look upoS & wij| 
the knowledge that you .are lost to me-that you 
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[ are another's 1 , 0 Eliza, you know not how much 
I was indebted to that love of jour's. . I never 
told you the truth before: I wifi tell it to you 
now. I was plunging headlong into the vortex 
of dissipation— I was weakly and ahansfe/idlj suf- 
fering myself to be led on into vicious pleasures 
and the ways of extravagance, when you suddenly 
appeared in my path, clothed with all the bright- 
ness and the sweetness of a guardian angel. I 
loved you— you loved, me in return; and it was 
that delicious love of your's which made me an 
altered being. From that moment my existence 
has been one of purity and honour ; and I can 
look the world in the face without being conscious 
of aught to raise up a blush to my cheeks. It 
was you who did this, Eliza— you who saved me ! 
How much therefore do I owe you! — with what 
grateful recollections is my love intertwined ! 
Think you, then, that a love which is bo blended 
wfth gratitude, can easily endure disappointment ? 
Jo, Eliza— no. You are dearer to me than life; 
»nd to-morrow, when we separate, it will be for 
me like parting from that very life itsolf !” 

44 0 Bertram, what can I say - what can I do, 
to comfort you P" murmured the almost heart- 
broken Eliza, as the tears rained down her checks 
cad her bosom was convulsed with sobs. 

44 What can you do — what can you say, Eliza ? 

Nothing, nothing ! There is but one thing 

No, no— I dare not mention it : I will not entice 
you from your husband ! But to leave you with 
him, is to condemn myself to a life of horror — or 
else to cut it short and perish in the blood of a 
distracted suicide I” 

" Bertram,” shrieked Eliza wildly ; “ recall those 
dreadful words. Oh, recall them, I implore you ! 
For my sake— for all the love I bear you ” 

44 Oh, to hear you speak thus of your love,” 
cried the' impetuous and impassioned Bertram, 
"is the revival of joy ineffable 1”— and obedient 
to the impulse of the moment, he caught Eliza in 
his arms— he strained her to his breast. 

■ At that instant a cry so wild and Bavage that 
it resembled that of a ferocious hyena, smote on 
the ears of Bertram and the Duchess ; and stort- 
ing from each other's embrace* they flung their 
terrified looks around. Those lovks encountered 
the Duke, who was just emerging from a shady 
avenue. Emerging !— no, he was rushing on with 
the mad fury of the wild beast whose cry his own 
had resembled; and Eliza, with a half stifled moan 
of soul-orusbed agony, dropped senseless upon the 
ground. All in an instant the spectacle vf the 
rabidly advancing Duke vanished from Bertram's 
gaze: he beheld only the inanimate form of the 
beloved Eliza. He raised her in his arms : kneel 
lag upon the ground, he supported her against his 
breast : he besought her in passionate accents to 
open her eyes and to look upon him. 

44 Leave her, sir l” thundered the voice of the 
Duke: “leave her, air! Begone— depart hence, 
osecrable villain that you are 1” 

"Hear me, uncle- hear me, I conjure you!" 
exclaimed Vivian, a prey to such wild and tor- 
turing feelings as no pen can describe, 44 If not 
for my sake, at least for her's ” 

4( Begone, mr 1** again thundered forth the Duke : 
end rushing forward, he violently tore the still 
in a nim ate form oThia wife from Bertram's arms. 

At this instant it happened that two of the 


female-servants, having been to some other part 
of the grounds, appeared ujxm the spot* to which 
they were attracted by the fierce and thundering 
ejaculations of their ducal master. They were 
astounded at what they beheld, — that master 
tearing away bis wife from the arms of Bertram 
Vivian— the Duchess insensible — Bertram himself 
pale and quivering with excitement! 

“Bear your mistress to the house,” said the 
Duke sternly ; 44 and consign her tq the care of 
her maids.” - , * 

The two female domestics hastened to obey the 
instructions thus given them ; and as they bore 
away the inanimate form of * Eliza, the Duke' 
turned to follow. 

44 Uncle, for God’s sake bear me l” , cried Ber- 
tram, in a voice of most imploring* agony, as he 
caught the Duke by the arm. 

“Not a word, sir— not a single word I" vocife- 
rated the furious husband : and in his mad rage 
he struck his nephew a violent blow upon the 
temple. 

The young man's countenance became crimson, 

— turning all in a moment from the whiteness of 
a sheet to the hue of a peony ; and his first im- 
pulse was to avenge the blow. But not more 
qiTickly flashes the lightning through the air, than 
did the recollection glance in unto Bertram's 
mind that it was bis unde— a much older man 
than himself— who had thus struck him: and 
turning abruptly away, he rushed madly along the 
avenue. At the extremity thereof he encountered 
his brother, Lord Clandon. 

“ Bertram ! for heaven's sake what is the 
matter ?” exclaimed Hugh, with an air of amaze- 
ment at his brother’s fearfully excited looks and 
frenzied pace. 

“Hugh,” cried Bertram, stopping suddenly 
short, and addressing Lord Clandon in broken 
sentences ; 44 something terrible has happened — 
terrible, terrible ! Our uncle believes that Elisa 

is guilty For God’s Bake go to him ! assure 

him that on the oath of one who never yet was 

convicted of falsehood, she is innocent! Dearest, 

dearest brother, save poor Eliza— save her, for 
God’s sake ! — no matter what may happen to 
me!” 

14 But what has occurred, Bertram P Tell me ! 

speak ! You know that I will do anything I 

can to serve you ” 

“ The tale is too long to tell," hastily resfonded 
the younger brother ; 41 and every moment is pro- , 
cious - precious as life itself! Go quick— see the « 
Duke- swear to him that his wife is innocent! 
Go, Hugh— go, I beseech you !" 

“ But where can I see you again P" asked Lord 
Clandon quickly. 44 It is evident that you ate in 
a Btate of excitement " • 

“ See me P” ejaculated Bertram, as, if for a mo- 
ment scarcely comprehending the question. 44 Yes, 
yes— I mutt see you again— I must receive the as- 
surance that tbe Duke is satisfied ! Where shall 
we meet P I dare not returns — —Come to me 
presently at the village- tavern * I win await you 
there." 

44 Be it so," rejoined Clandon rapidly. * 1 will 
do my best and he burned towards the man- 
sion- while Bertram Vivian pursued hts own 
frenzied, distracted course in the direction of the 
village about a mile distant 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

THE ATEHOIHO HVSBAITH. 

Lobxs Ciahdoh reached the house; and in the 
looks of the domestics whom he found in the hall, 
he beheld consternation and wonderment depicted. 
At the same instant the Puke of Marchmont came 
hastening down the staircase, crying in a loud 
voice, “ Let *hirs. Bailey's carriage be got ready 
this moment ! Hasten away, some of you, to give 
the orders f — let there be not a single instant lost 
unneoessarily !” 

Three or four footmen scampered off to the 
stable# to issue their master’s commands ; and the 
Puke, now perceiving Lord Clandon, walked 
straight up to him with sternly fierce looks, and 
laid in tones of deep, concentrated rage, “Hugh, 
my happiness is wrecked through your accursed 
counsel !" 

“ For heaven's sake, my dear uncle," exclaimed 
Lord Clandon, “do not reproach me ! Be just — 
be generous— as you have ever yet proved your- 
self.” 

“O Hugh, 1 am half mad!" murmused the 
Puke. “ Forgive me — I wronged you ! But oome 
hither." 

Thus speaking, he hurried his nephew into the 
* nearest parlour ; and when they were alone there 
together, be began pacing to and fro in the most 
violent agitatibn. 

“ My dear uncle, it kills me to behold you thus !" 
said Clandon, approaching his relative with an air 
of earnest sympathising entreaty. “ Tell me what 
I «« do " 

“ Nothing, nothing : my happiness is gone for 
ever ! And yet," said the Puke, suddenly assum- 
ing a calmer aspeot and a more dignifiod manner, 
“ I ought not to torture myself thus for a vile 
woman and an infamous young man. Hugh, are 
you aware," he added, speaking as if through his 
set teeth, “ that she whom I lately called my wife 
and loved as such, is unworthy of that name and 
of that love P" 

“ Alas f my dear uncle," responded Lord Clan- 
don, “ I met my unfortunate brother ; and 

“ Not a syllable, Hugh !" interrupted the Puke 
sternly, “ not a syllable I I know your generous* 
heart — I know how you love your brother : but if 
you dare plead for him, I quit the room this in- , 
stant— or you shall quit the house for <nrer! I 
know* that they will tell me they are innocent. 
Guilt always proclaims its innocence; and the 
more danming it is, the bolder is its effrontery. 
Hugh, Ept another word!"— and thus speaking, 
the Pujce of Marchmont walked forth from the 
room. 

Lord Clandon remained there for a few minutes 
after his uncle had left him ; and then he hastily 
ascended towards the drawing-room. But on the 
landing he met Mrs. Bailey, who was descending 
from her own chamber, ready dressed as if for a 
journey. 

"Oh, dear tos, my bid," she said, quivering 
with a negvous trepidation: “what a dreadful 
thing 1 The Puke has ordered me to take Elisa 
•way as soon as my travelling-carriage can ba got 
fctflaad&aess H 


“And what else did he say!?’ 

«**rly. 

“ Nothing," responded Mrs. Bailed t Toutt 
he allpw me to put in a single word. 'P i|4 ta# 
lord, you have not told his Graae all to 

you the other day?" 1 

“Not 4 for worlds, Mrs. Bailey !— not iWWi I 


my dear madam 1” rejoined Clandon wtify. 
“And for heaven's sake, if the Puke question* 
you in any shape or form before you take your 
departure,— beware how you breathe a syllable 
of those circumstances whioh you mentioned to 
me !" 

“ I shall take very good care not to do that, 1 * 
answered the lady, still trembling with nervous 
agitation. “ Oh, what a shocking thing !— and I 
who hadn't my smelling-bottle at the moment X 
heard of it !" 

“ Hush !— footsteps are ascending!" said Lord 
Clandon. 

In & few moments the Puke of Marchmont 
made his appearance,— bis demeanour now sternly 
and haughtily composed, but with an evidently 
forced rigidity of the features; and his coun- 
tenance was ghastly pale. 

“ My dear madam," he said, approaching Mrs. 
Bailey and taking her hand, “ 1 am grieved that 
it should become your duty, as my wife's only re- 
maining relative upon her own side, to bear her 
away from a house whioh oeases to be her home. 
I thank you for the readiness with whioh you 
have complied with my request. Take the guilty 
woman with you : in a few days my solicitors 
shall communicate to you what my intentions ere* 
Farewell, madam. Hugh, attend upon Mrs. 
Bailey to her carriage— and see that th* accom- 
panies her !" 

With these words, the Puke was moving ab- 
ruptly away,— when, as a thought, struck him, he 
turned and said, “ If she goes down upon her 
knees, Hugh, to entreat and implore that you 
will bring a conciliatory message to me, I com- 
mand you, on pain of my unforgiving displeasure 
— on pain of my eternal wrath— to refute com- 
pliance !" 

He then passed into the nearest room, looking 
the door behind him ; so that the quick turning 
of the key reached the ears of Mrs. Bailey sad 
Lord Clandon, who remained upon the landing. In 
a few minutes one of Eliza's maids descended from 
above ; and presenting a letter to Mrs.* Bailey, 
said, “ Her Grace entreats, ma'am, that you will 
hand this to the Puke." 

“ Indeed, poor soul," cried Mrs. Bailey, “ I can 
do nothing of the sort ; for the Puke wiU neither 
bear nor see anybody on her Grace's behalf. Un- 
less indeed your lordship," she added, addressing 
Clandon, “ would make one last effort—" 

“ Yes, yes— I will 1" responded Hugh. " Yes— 
I will ! It is a sacred duty— and even though I 
risk my uncle's displeasure, I will perform it" 

He took the letter, and hastened to knock at the 
door of the apartment in which the Puke had 
shut himself. His Grace demanded from within 
who it was; and when Lord Clandon answered, 
the door was at once opened. The unde and 
nephew remained closeted there together tor about 
ten minutes, while Mrs. Bailey and the lady* s-msid 
waited on the landing. 

“ How is her Grace now?" inquired toe formers 
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"and ‘vli y w/w it she b egged C would not cowe 
into her room u little while hick ?” 

" Her Grace, tna'ara,” "eplied the maid, with a 
saddened eoun tenancy " looks as if she were ten 
year* older than ehe *as an hoar back. But it 
was with a strange calmness she sat herself down 
to write that letter whicit J^ord Clandon has so 
I kindly taken in to the Duke. Heaven send that 
its contents may mqve his Grace ! It was only be- 
cause my poor mistress was occupied on that 
letter, that s^ie could not ‘see you. Oh ! ma’am, 
her Grace may have been weak and imprudent — 
but it is hard to believe her guilty !” 

Mrs. Bailey, —being well acquainted with all 
Eliza’s earlier history, and knowing how deeply 
she had loved Bertram —besides being a woman 
whose notions of the better side of humanity had 
been warped, if not actually spoilt by the frivolities 
of fashionable life, -really did believe in her own 
heart that Eliza was completely guilty; an 1 she 
could not help shaking her head ominously in 
response to the maid’s expressed doubt on the 
subject. The countenance of the maid herself 
therefore fell suddenly as she beheld that look; 
and her own previously wavering opinion seltled 
into a conviction unfavourable to the unfortunate 
Eli«w 

At this moment Lord Clandon camo forth from 
the apartment, where be had been closeted 
with the Duke; and his looks showed that his 
mission had proved unsuccessful. 

“ His Grace read the letter,” he said, in a low 
deop voice. "After muoh trouble l persuaded 
him that this was at least an act of justice which 
he owed towards the Duchess. But his opinion 
is not to be moved - nor his resolve shaken. His 
commands arc that with the least possible delay 
the Duchess is to leave the house.” 

The maid, With a sorrowful countenance, as- 
cended the stairs; followed by Mp. Bailey ; ami 
they entered the boudoir, where Eliza was pacing 
to and fro in a state of mind which may be more 
readily imagined than described. Another of her 
maids had remained with her; and this one was 
standing aside, following with mournful hoiis the 
form of her mistress as she thus paced to and fro. 
Elisa did indeed seem as if she had received a most 
fearful shock : her countenance was pale ns death 
— her eyes were haggard— her look was as care- 
worn as if she had passed through a dozen yoars 
of unccpsing, ineffable sorcow. The instant the " 
door opened, her e\es, glistening feverishly with 
uneasiness and suspense, were dung upon those 
who entered ; and Mrs. B.iiley hastening forward, 
laid, "G Eliza, how could you ” 

f< Madam,” interrupted the Duchess, all Her 
trepidation settling down iu a moment into the 
molt dignified calmness,-—" 1 see that you believe 
me guil'y : but 1 am innocent !” * 

"Weil, ray dear,” answered Mrs, B.ii’ey, "I 
most, sincerely hope you are— but of course you 
enow boot” 

“ M> letter, June P” said the Duchess, turning 
proudly and indignantly away from her relative, 
and ad Iressi ng herself to the ra.iid who had fob 
lowed Mrs. Bailey into the room : “ lias it been 
pent to his Gruel P— arid now again there was 
the Ibverish glitter of suspense in Wr eyes as she 
Uwaited the response* 

"The puke,” Mrs, Bailey harkened to inter- 


ject, " positively Ohade f»ny cue to bring bin 
either letter or message; and he looked himself, in 
a room — ' * * 

11 My lettc, Jane P” ejaculated the Duohess, 
now quivering visibly with impatience — but dis- 
daining to take any farther notice of Mrs. Bailey, 
since this lady had shown that she believed iu her 
guilt. 

"Please your Grace,” answered Jane, "Lord 
Clandon kindly took charge of the letter— his 
lordship was very much a/fected^-and lie* woe 
closeted with his Grace for nearly a quarter of 
an hour. But, my lady ■ nJ 1 

“ Enough, Jane !” said the Duchess, her marble 
features suddenly becoming fixed and rigid in the 
last stage of despair. “ I understand you. The 
Duke believes me not. I therefore lefcv% hie 
house at once. But before I go, let me call God 
to witness that if I have beeu thoughtless— if I 
have been weak— if I have been imprudent— I 
have not been guilty !” 

“ O liliza— my dear Eliza!” said Mrs. Bailey, 
still full of a nervous trepidation; "pray don’t 
call God’s name in vain !” 

* Woman !” ejaculated Eliza fiercely, as she 
turned ubruptly round upon her relative; "do 
you date stand forward as my accuser ?” — then, 
as Mrs. Bailey staggered back, frightened and 
aghast, the Duchess went on to say, “ I will not 
accept a home from you ! You cannot lay your 
hand upon your heart and say that you are 
sensible of no wrongs towards me. You know 
what I moan! I could ourso you, were it not j 
that I should involve the memory of ray deceased ' 
parent in the same frightful malediction, if I 
were guilty ■■ — but God is my witness that I am 
not — how muoh. of that guilt would be at* 
tributable to your detestable machinations ! Be- 
gone ! -remain not here another moment in my 
presence !” 

Mrs. Bailey,— Frightened to death lest Elisa 
should enter into the fullest explanations relative 
to the p ist, an l thereby seriously compromise 
her, —hurried from the room, and rushed downstairs 
in a condition of bewildered terror. 

“ Where is the Duchess?” asked Lord Clandon: 
but as Mrs. Bailey sped past him, not knowing 
what she was about, he hurried after her. "Do 
tell mo, my dear madam,” he continued, in a voice 
full of anxiety and uneasiness, "what has oc- 
curred P” % 

“ Don’t ask me, my lord 1 don’t ask me, I be- 
seech you !” she ejaculated. " To be abused, and 
reviled, *and taunted, after I helped to mike her 
a Duchess -it is perfectly shocking!” ' 

“ Shocking indeed,” said Lord Clandon, who was 
now enabled to comprehend pretty weH What had 
taken place. " But are you going without her P 
he naked, as Mrs. Bailey rushed through Jhe hall 
to her carriage, which was waiting at the entrance* 

“ Yes, my lord ! - pray let me go! I can assure, 
you I h ive bad quite enough of Oak lands.* 

“ B it die Duka’s co nmauds are thaf you should 
take the Duchess with you.” 

"Toe Duchess will not come— and thank hetfven 
that she wuu’t!” rejoined Mrs. Bliley, who wot 
ail in u flutter of mingled augur ahd affright ; and 
without even waiting to be hunie i fcotjLi carriage 
she scrambled up into it as best she eoakd. 

Lord Cbtndud btiw*d eourteoubaiv — and the 
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equipage drove away. Then he stood irresolute 
for a few moments how (o act. Mrs. Bailey hud 
taken her departure, leaving the Due’ less behind; 
and the Duke’s orders were consequently disobeyed* 
Hugh decided, after a short deliberation with him* 
Self, upon ascending to his unele’s apartment to 
obtain farther instructions. 

Let us now see what in the meanwhile had 
< * taken place in Bliza’s chamber. So soon as Mrs. 
Bailey Hhd flqd theaie in the manner already 
described, thS> Duchess of March mont, siuking 
down from her temporary excitement, into tlmt 

• blank, dead, unnatural calmness which indicator! < 
utter despair, -said to her maids, “ Give mo my 
bonnet— my shawl— my gloves -ahd I will take 

• my defAvture.” 

“ Shall I order a carriage for your GrAoe P” in- 
quired Jane, adown whose checks the tears Were 
trickling, although in her heart she believed the 
Duchess guilty notwithstanding her solemn pro- 
testations to the contrary. 

"No,” answered Eliza: "I will depart on i 
• foot. Portionless and penniless was I received as 
a wife : portionless and penniless will 1 go forth as 
a discarded and branded creature.” 

The two maids threw themselves weeing at 
Eliza's feet, conjuring her not to carry this resolve 
j into execution : but she was firm— and in that 
I very firmness she issued her commands in a voice 
| *that seemed more than decisive : it was even stern. 
The maids ros^ and in profound silence gave her 
the things she r >ed for. When she was dressed 
for departure, her looks softened towards them ; 

, and she said in a tremulous voice, " Your kindness, 
my dear girls, touches me deeply : for, Oh ! this 
is indeed a trnil in the midst of which such kind- 
ness is to be felt. Farewell l Troublo not your- 
selves for me. Remain here until you are sought 

• out and questions" are pul to you as to the mode of 
my departure. Then s-iy that as l brought nothing 
with me of ray own when the Duke took me as a 
wife, so 1 bear nothing away with me. Tell him 
likewise that in my writing-desk he will find the 
papers to which I alluded in the letter just now 
sent him. And once again, farewell.” 

With these last words - and not trusting herself 
to fling another look upon the two weeping dam- 
sels -the Duchess abruptly quitted the chamber. 
Seeking the private staircase, Bhe descended it 
qtyckly, and passed out of the side-door into the 
grounds. No one observed her egress: ami the 
two maids remained together in the chainbbr, 
treeping bitterly at the mournful circumstances ! 
under Which they were thus suddenly deprived of 
a mistress whom they loved, and whose conduct 
had been uniformly kind towards them. 

Meanwhile Lord Clan don, as the reader will 
(1 recollect, tf had returned to the apartment wherein 
the Duke had locked himself, — his nephew’s object 
now being to report that Mrs. Bailey had gone 
without the Duchess, and to obtain farther in- 
struetions. Ip about ten tniuuto* Lord Clan don 
issued forth again; and summoning & footman, 

. desilrdd him to go and give immediate instructions 
to have the plain chariot gotten in readiness. j 
He then asfeended’to the room which Eliza had so 1 
recently left «and knocked gently at the door. 
The summons was at once answered by Jane, 
down whose cheeks the tears of affliction were still 
flowing filet. 


“ 1 »ish to speak a few words 
said Clandon, the expression of 
was deeply mournful. ; ^ 

*• Ifcr Graco, my lord, U gone," 
sobbing violently. 

“ ?” ejaculated CUndon, in 

" What mean you f No equipage fcM 4®* 
parted ” 

44 Her Grace would not have a carriage,** m* 
joined the lady’s* maid i "she is gone away SQ 
foot.” 

“ On foot P” echoed Clandon, with continued 
amazement. u But where P whither P What pur- 
pose has her Grace in view P” 

“AU this, my lord, I know not,” answered 
Jane. "Her Grace bade us farewell —and de- 
parted, as 1 have told you,” 

Lord Clandon descended tbo stairs slowly, end i 
in profound mental deliberation. Again bo knocked 
at the door of the apartment in watch tha Duke 
had shut himself: but this time the key turned 
not iu the lock. From within however the Duke 
demanded in a voice which sounded irritable and 
stern, “ Who is it P Wherefore arn I thus inces- 
santly disturbed ?” 

“ It is l, uncle,” answered Lord Clandon. “ Her 
Grace bos taken her departure — — ” 

“ Enough ! Trouble me no more I Leave me, 

I insist l” exclaimed the Duke from within. “ Give 
orders, Hugh, that no one comes to me. I would 
be alone— entirely alone I” 

Lord Clandon dared not speak another word; 
and hastening away from the door, ho was about 
to summon a domestic, when he beheld his own 
valet Travers ascending the stairs. 

“ Go and counter-order the travelling carriage,” 
suid Clandon, “ which a few minutes hack I com- ' 
mauded to bo got in readiness.” 

41 Yes, uiy lord,” said the valet i and he hurried 
off to execute his master's instructions. 

It was now six o’clock in the evening; and the 
guests were all grouped in the drawing-room, 
discussing in whispers as much as they know of 
what had taken place. Some were suggesting the 
propriety of immediately ordering their carnages 
and t&king, their departure, as their presence 
under existing circumstances might bo regarded 
as an indelicate intrusion. But others recom- 
mended tlmt no precipitate steps should be taken, 

&s after all it might transire that the Duchess 
had been wrongly judged, and a complete recon- 
ciliation might take place between herself and the 
Duke : for they knew not that Eliza had already 
left Oakland^. 

In the midst of these whisperings, Lord Clandon 
entered the drawing-room; and the guests per- 
ceived at once by his countenance that something 
terribly decisive bad taken place. He expressed 
his regret that anything should have ocourrod to 
mar the pleasure which had hitherto prevailed at 
the mansion ; and he delicately yet plainly inti- 
mated that an irreparable breach had arisen be* 
tween his unde and the Duchess— that the Utter 
bad left the mansion— and that the furtnpr. Over- 
whelmed with affliction, had shut himself tip in 
the solitUde of his apartment. , Tue gueetslonged 
to hear more explicit details: but good last# pre- 
vented them from putting any questions; an# 
tuey now saw that there was nothing for them 
to do but to order their carriages and separat# 
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<o their respective homes* As a matter of courtesy, 
Lord Clandon requested them to wait for dinner, 
which would be shortly served up : but this, under 
the circumstances, was a mere ceremonial act of 
politeness, which was of course declined. Imme- 
i diate orders were issued to hare trunks packed 
up and carriages gotten in readiness; the com- 
mands were promptly obeyed — and by seven 
o'clock on this memorable evening the guests had 
aU taken their departure. 

Lord Clandon njw hurried off towards the vil- 
lage where he had promised to meet his brother, 
and which was about a mile distant. Less than a 
quarter of an hour's rapid walk brought him to 
the tavern in the Tillage ; and on inquiring for the 
Hon. Mr. Bertram Vivian, he was at once shown 
into the little parlour where his brother, with 
feyerish anxiety and harrowing suspense, was 
awaiting his arrival. Very nearly three hours had 
elapsed since they parted in the grounds of the 
mansion, and when Bertram so passionately im- 
plored Hugh to hasten away and assure their 
uncle of his wife’s innocence. During this inter- 
val, which had seemed an entire age, the unfor- 
tunate Bertram had endured agonies of mind 
which, if spread over whole centuries, and por- 
tioned out as the lot of millions of human beings, 
would even thus in each infinitesimal part have 
been excruciatingly intolerable— but which, when 
condensed into the space of three hours, and ag. 
gregated as t..e burden which a single individual 
had to bear, were overpowering and soul -crushing 
beyond the capacity of language to describe. The 
first glance which Lord Clandon threw upon his 
brother, as he entered the little parlour of the 
’ village inn, showed him hew fearfully Bertram 
must have suffered. 

“ What * tidings, Hugh ?” inquired Bertram, 
literally gasping with the fev^r of suspense, and 
with the horrible misgivings which Lord Clandon's 
melancholy expression of countenance was but too 
well calculated to inspire. 

“ Alas ! nothing good,” was the elder brother’s 
response. 

“ N otning good !” murmured fcfye unhappy Ber- 
tram, his features indicative of dpsp&ir. “ But 
what has occurred ? Tell me, Hugh !” he ex- 
claimed, with feverish haste. “Did you assure 
our uncle ” 

“•My dear Bertram,” rejoined Lord Clandon, 
taking his brother’s hand and pressing it, “ 1 did 
all that I could— but in vain !’* 

“ And my letter P” cried Bertram : 11 has not the 
Duke had my letter P” 

“ Your letter P” exclaimed Clandon, in astonish- 
ment. 

“But now I bethink me, ’’ Bertram went on to 
•ay rapidly, “ it could not have reached the house 
before you must have left. I despatched it by a 
boy half an-hour back. I was mad — frensied 
—goaded to desperation ! The time was passing, 

and you came not X knew not what to do 

my anxiety was intolerable ” 

“And what afid you to the Duke in your 
letter P” asked Lord Clandon. 

“I scarcely recollect,” replied Bertram. “I 

tell you that 1 wa* mad when I wrote it T am 

mad still! Hy God, and she innocent! But 
•here is she, ilugh f what has become of her V 

“ She has left Qakliibris,* answered Lord Gian- 


don. “First of all she was to depart with Mffc 
Bailey— • 

“ And she has left?” exclaimed Bertram wildly: 
“she has left P She has lost her home— she who 
is innocent ! Oh, wretch that I am I— it is I that 
have caused this fearful havoc of feelings— this 
frightful desolation of circumstances T— and the 
I miserable young man wrung his hands bitterly. 
“ But she has left, you say P" he almost immediately, 
added. “ Whither has she gone P” * r 
“I know not,” responded CUmdon. “Mrs. 
Bailey departed without her; and the unfortunate 
Elisa quitted the house on foot — alone—” 
“Good heavens! is this possible P” ejaculated 
Bertram : and the wildness of frenay was in his 
eyes. “Elisa gone forth alone— unattended— on 
foot an outcast— a wanderer 1 Ob, it is in- 

tolerable !” — and snatching up his hat, he rushed 
madly to the door. 

“ Whither would you go, Bertram P” oried Lord 
Clandon, seising his brother forcibly by the arm 
to hold him back. 

“ Whither would I go P" ejaculated the almost 
maddened young man. “ To find her whom my 
insensate passion has ruined ! to console her, if 
consolation be possible — to implore her pardon — 

to adopt means to prove her innocence ” 

“ But, Bertram ” 

“ Detain me not, Hugh ! detain me not !” — and 
thus speaking with increasing frenzy of feelings 
and rabid vehemence of manner, Bertram rushed 
forth from the village inn. 

Lord Clandon hurried out to the threshold of 
the front door : but his brother had already dis- 
appeared from his view. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE ClTiBTROPSX 

About a quarter of an hour after Lord Clandon 
had left the mansion to keep his appointment with 
Bertram, a letter, addressed to the Duke of March- 
raont, was brought by a boy and delivered to the 
hall-porter. The boy, who was already paid for 
his trouble, tarried not for any farther recompense 
—but hurried away the moment he had acquitted 
himself of his commission. That was the letter 
which Bertram had sent: but the address ok the 
outside, as well as the contents within, were 
written in a hand so changed by the violent agi- 
tation of the writer, that no one, however familiar 
with bis usual style of penmanship, would for a 
moment have suspected that it was his own. The 
hall-porter gave the letter to a fogtman,— who, 
proceeding up-stairs, knocked at the door of the 
apartment in which the Duke of Marchmont still 
remained. 

“ Who is there P“ demanded the nobleman from 
within; and his voice was half # stern, half pas- 
sionate. “ I expressly ordered > 

“A letter, my lord,” responded the footman, 
trembling with alarm. 

“ From whom P” demanded the Duke. 

“I know not, my lord,” r^oiqed the domestic, 

“ It is in a strange hand ■ 

The- Duke opened the door, and received the 
letter. The footman, as he caught a momentary 



guiWpse of hi* master'* countenance, saw that it 
waa deadly pale, with the traces of all Btrongly 
wrought feeling* upon it. Hastily closing • the 
door agajD, the Duke looked at the address ; and 
not recognising the writing, opened the letter: 
but the instant his eye settled on the first words 
of its contents, he dashed it upon the carpet, and 
trampled it # under foot. Ashamed of himself, the 
•very next instant, for this impotent manifestation 
of vindictive fury, the Duke of Marchinont picked 
the letter up; and prompted by an irresistible 
feeling of curiosity to see what Bertram could pos- 
sibly have to adduce in the face of evidence which 
his Grape regarded as so decisive, be sat down and 
read the letter through. It consisted chiefly of 
broken sentences, eojietnn oaths, eacred adjurations, 
—all attesting the innocence of the Duchess ; and 
there were soriTe incoherent allusions to a long* 
existing love between them, as well as to a cruel 
WtUks practised by her deceased father and \ 
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Mrs. Bailey in order to make her the Duke** 
wife; so that a gleam of light began to dawn 
in unto the comprehension of Elisa’s husband. 

“Good heavens !” be said to himself, with a 
feeling of horror at the lengths to which he had 
gone, “ if it be indeed true that in a moment of 
weakness, and under the influence of sorrow’s 
agony at the idea of parting, Bertram should have 
caught her in his arms, but that she was innocent I 
Yet* no— I cannot think it! I was prepared for 
protestations of innocence ; and I even said that 
the deeper the guilt, the more impassioned It* de- 
nial. No, no: they are guilty -this viper of a 
nephew— that wanton of a woman! But their 
love of other times— and that deception practised 
on her — — ” 

And the Duke was staggered. He prtfsedhls 
hand to his brow : be would have given wortdf to 
discover that the wife whom he had loved so 
fondly, and of whom he had been so proud, was 
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really innocent : his soul yearned to think Her insf of that strange conduct which Bertram and 
bo- Im l«sirt bled at the idea of its possibility, Ehsa had observed towards each other during the 
and at his own implacable harBhnc**. An idea first few days of the young gentleman's visit to 
•truck him, fie went fortli from the rupm, ami Oakland*. And he, the Duke, had purposely 
inquired for lord Clandon : but he was informed thrown them together! ite had studied to pi ce 
thHt Hugh lout gone out a little time previously, them on a friendly footing! Ah, if he were ms- 
Then the Duke ordered Jane, her Grace's priu* honoured, he had indeed, though unconsciously, 
cipfll lady's-maid, to be sent to him in the drawing* been the author of that dishonour. But what in 
room. During the few minutes which elapsed ere his heart he had for the last quarter of an hour, 
the young woman made her appearance, the Duke been wishing, and yearning, and craving might 
of Marchtnont composed his looks into on ex pres- ! come to pass, he now more thajf half Believed* 
sion of cold and severe dignity : for he was too Was it not indeed possible -nay, more, was it not 
proud to Airplay before others all he felt. probable, that Eliza bad been only weak, not guilty 

“ Jane,” lie said, as the maid entered the room —and that Bertram's vindication was true, when 
with a sorrowful countenance, and w ith the traces it declared that under the influence of irrepressible 
of weeping still upon it, “your mistress has taken feelings— not being at the moment matge* of him* 
ber departure ?" self -he bar! caught her in hi* arms? The longer 

“Yes, my lord,” was the response. “Her Grans the Duke thought of this, the more was he in- 

wos very, very unhappy " dined to put faith in Bertram's statement. Tito 

“And whither has she gono?” interrupted the very circumstances attending the departure of his 
Duke. wile, as be had just heard them from June's lip*, 

“ l know not, my lard.” seemed to be tinctured with a dignity far more 

“ But the instructions she gave to the noeeb- compatible with conscious innocence than with a . 
manP You doubtless attended her to the ear- scuse of guilt. 

riage ’* “ O Elisa ! 0 Elisa !" groaned the unhappy 

" My lord," rejoined the maid, fears bursting Duke, in the mingled anguish and reviving fund- 

fort h afresh, " her Grace went away on fivit ” ness of his heart ; “ if I have wronged you gfsid 

H On foot P” cried the nublenmu, in asiunioh- heavens, if I have wronged you ! And that have, 

went. 1 fear nay, i hid well nigh convinced. You 

“Yes, my lord,” continued Jane. u Her Grace sought not to bo on intimate trrms witm Bertram j 
said I hut she ©nine to you without a carriage, and you were cold and distant towards him. Your de- 

■hc would go nwny as portionless ” meanour was, under all circumstances, that winch 

“Ah !” murmured the Duke: and then his eyes it ought to have boon. And 1 tnrew you together 
weie earnestly fixo<l upon the maid, os if his soul — l forced you into each other’s society I left 

experienced («n avidity for whatsoever words of you alone together I Ah ! it was natural you 

extylaiiation mi^bt next come from her lips. should speak of the past viotmis that you had 

“Her Grace called God to witness hor inno- both been made to a hideous deception l Yes, 
cence,” proceeded the maid. "Ah, my lord 1 it liiisa, you are innocent! Your weakness I forgive 
would be a shocking thing to fancy that human —you shall come to my arms again— and it is I 

nature is so bud to take such Jn oath ” who will on my knees sue at ;our foet for par- 

But the young woman stopped short : for she don !” 
recollected Mrs. Builey’s words and manner — The Duke rushed forth from the boudoir in a 
and she trembled at the idea of pledging herself to state of mind bordering on frensy. All his habitual 
a belief in tho innocence of one who might after dignity was forgotten— all his wonted pride was as 


all he guilty. 


nuught, under the influence of tho strong feelings 


“And what else did the DUbKcss siiyP” do* which now possessed him. IT© rescued tho land- 
mu ruled the Duke, witu the petulifoco of feverish ing whence the drawing room opened: and there 
impatience. . ho abruptly encountered Lord Clandon, who had 

" Ucr Grace bad© me tell your lordship,” re- ! ju*t hurried back from the village after the iuter- 
‘•pondcdJune, "that you would lind in her writing* j view with his brother. 

desk (he several documents to which her letter to "Ah!" ejaculated the Duke, as if the prdhence 
your Grace made allusion— I mean the letter which j of his cider nephew suddenly reminded him of 
Lord Clandon we* good enough to take in to you r j things which, in the previous whirl of his ©onfl.ct- 
Grace.” ; ing, distracting thoughts, he had utterly, lost sight 

* Ah, that letter ! I did not But no matter !” j of. "Come hither:”— and the Duke abruptly 

tod the Duke hastened abruptly from the room. > passed into the drawing-room, followed by Lora 
H© ascended to bis wife’s boudoir : he found the , Clandon. 

\rruing-rte*k- hr knew it to be the one which her ' Their interview did not last above* ten minutes: 
father had left behind him, and which "he himself hut what its nature was, we have at present n<f 
had placed in Elisa's hands a short time after the mean* of describing. Suffice it to say that at the 
funeral. It was unlocked: for the Duchess had expiration of this brief interview, the door opened 
purposely left it so. The Duke drew forth its as ubruptW at when the Duke entered that room; 
moments; and Bertram's letters to tho late Captain -and his Grace Caine forth. Descending to the 
Lacey, which he found therein, gave him a com* hall, lie said in a quick excited manner to tho 
plcte insight into all those bv ©gone matters to lacqueys, whom he found there, * Let all the male 
winch Vue unhappy young nephew’s agitated com* domestics disperse themselves over the neighbour- 
tnunication from the village bad merely made rapid hood, in search of the Duchess. If her Grace be 

l t “i al T W L incober * Bt found, tell her that I-her husboiA-have wronged 

The Duke was astounded ? from his eyes i her — 

i mm + ad m * momwat oomprehtoded the real mean- } Ejaculations of |oy burst forth from the bps of 
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all who had beard this announcement of Eliza's of character too well, to suspefek (fc a uromaat 
innocence: for Iter pat oral goodness and her affably 1 that she could have perpef rated sel f* 
condescending manners hud endeared her to tho especially been use, if really innocent^#! Im WflF 
entire household of which she was so late the mis- . felt convinced she wns - she would cling td mat- 
tress. ence in the hope that her guiltlessness !*%»*'* 

“Yes,” continued the Puke, hi? voice swelling made apparent and the stain wiped away faAliv 
with the excitement of his feelings “let her Grace , character. 1 ,,, 

be told that I have wronged her -that I beseech ! “ 1 shall go forth again,” said the Dakft|>Jf|l 

% her to return - and that she will be received with j domestics, who were assembled in the hall t W I#JF 
open arm*! Disperse yourselves all about — enter j weary limbs shall not press a couch this Bight* 
every Rouse, oottage, or but, where it is possible unices I obtain some clue to the retreat of Ifes 
that your miAtress may ha\e taken refuge. De- j Duchess.” 

part, 1 any— and a hundred guineas for him who Then he questioned tho domestics, one after tbs 
finds her ladyship! I also shall go forth in the I other, as to the particular neighbourhood! In 
hope of discovering my wrongly banished wife !" I which they had been ; and it resulted that there 
, Haviag, thus spoken, the Duke of Murchnrcont j was a little hamlet about two miles distant which 
put on his hat and rushed forth from the mansion, j was left unvisited. 

As he descended the greps, his favourite dog— a j “Thirher will I go,” said the Duke, hope ap* 
great bull- mastiff, which has been before alluded j pesrtrg upon his countenance, 
to- came leaping up in joy at beholding its : Several of the domestic*? volunteered to ftflOOi* 
master. | pany his Grace ; while all the others proposed to 

“Come, Pluto !” exclaimed the Duke. ® You j set off again and renew the search, 
seem to understand, faithful dog, that 1 am bent I “ No,” said the Duke, thanking them all with a 
on something of importance !” | look, “you have done enough for to* night: U ii 

Meanwhile the word had been passed rapidly i my will that you retire to your chambers and 
through the mansion that, by some means eg an- ] seek the rest ot which you all stand an much in 
other, the Duke had become convinced of the in- 1 need. If the morrow should dawn and no goiwi 
nocenoe of the Duchess - tluit her Grace was to be j inlel igonro have been in the interval obtained, 
sought out and that a hundred guineas would Ik? j we will adopt other means to accomplish our par* 
/he reward of him who might discover her retreat, j pose. Go you therefore to your rooinsu” 

To no hearts did this announcement carry a more “And you, my Jord,” interjected several voices, 
real joy, than <o those of the two lady's-maid* ; “stand in weed of rest.” 

and June, embracing her fellow' -servant, mur- “No," rescinded the Duke: “I couM nut 
inured, with tonrh of happiness streaming down sleep, even if I sought my couch. I will go forth 
’ her cheeky “She will r.ti.rn to uh— our beloved again. It is I who, alas! have done the mis- 
mistress will leturn to us! God forgive me for chief; it is mv duty to effect its earliest repara* 
hating suspected her !" tion. Retire.” * 

All the male servants of tho household sallied “Lord Clondon is sitting up” suggested one of 
foith, and dispersed themselves about in every : the servants. “Shall I inform his lordship that 
direction, in search of the Duchess. Lord Clundon your Grace is herw?” 

likewise tmsi cued on ihe mission,— vowing thal lie ’ “ No,” responded th© Duka imperatively: W I 

would add titty guineas to the sum almu!> pro- have not time for further discourse, ttelire to 
iniseit by his uncle as the reward of the successful your chambers, I say - and X will go forth 
•care her. . jtlone." 

'l he shades of evening had already begun to As ho thus spoke, the Duke waved his baud in 
gather over the earth before this expedition was j a manner which showed that lie meant to be 
t undertaken: but when night ru me, the moon ap-'olw^d thosgh his looks « gain ex pressed thank* 
i eared upon the canopy of heaven, in compuny fulness for the sympathy exhibited by his ds- 
with myriads of glimuiering stars. Hours passed pendants. Ho wont forth; and while the scr- 
1 —but no one returned from the search until after vints for tho uiohL part repaired at onco to their 
midnight. Then, one by one, the domestics began chambers, others proceeded to secure (bo doors 
to reappear at Oakland*; and each succea>ive Mr and shutters previously to seeking their own 
rival was accompanied by the announcement of rooms: while Timers hastened to inform hit 
non success. It was near one o'clock in the morn- master. Lord Ctandon, of all that tho Disk# hid 
iag when Lord Clundon came buck : he likewise said (or Travers was jrresent in tho bolt during 
had in intimate (ailure. He ii qum*d for tho the brief sei ne which we have just described. 
Duke: but bis Gtnoq bad not yet re-appeared; i “ His titrate should bate suffered mo to Bosom* 
and Lord tlandon resolved Ui sit np fur his re pnny him,*’ exclaimed Lord Ctamlon : “ he will 
* turn. • I weary himself to a degree that may bring on ill- 

It was one o’clock when the Duke of March- 1 ness. But as it is, I shall retire to rest; and S go 
moot, followed by his faithful dog, reached his ! that you call we early, Travers, so that I may gel 
mansion again* His inquiries bad been os fruit- j on horseback and renew the search after toe 
leas as those «f all the others •- indeed not the Ducne**/' 

slightest intelligence was obtained by any one Truvira promised to obey bis master's instrws- 
reiative to the Duchess. A horrible ides seeuH*ri turns; and basing attended Lord Ctandon to bis 
to pervade tlie gqperslity of the household,- to Cham her, j>roc«*ded to hi* own room a few miaow* 
the effect that she had committed suicide * but alter wants. 

too one venturA to breathe such a surmise to the As eariy as six o'clock in (ho moftotng— gad 
Duke- and it did not appear that he entertained iherefore afWr only a fow hours' repos #— the 
14. Perchance lie knew Hiisa’s natural firmness j greater portion of the domestics were up *e>d 
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dressed at Oakland*. Leachley, the Duke’s valet, 
reported that fail master bed not as vet returned ; 
and expression* of uneasiness passed from Up to 
lip. Several domestics meeting each other in the 
ball, were about to decide in which different 
dir •rations they should issue forth— not merely in 
search of their lost mistress, hut now likewise in 
search of their master also, — when a strange 
sound, hke a low continuous moaning howl, 
coming from without, reached their oars. None 
of the doors of the mansion had as yet been 
opened: the hall-porter, an old roan, having sat 
up so late, bad overslept himself. The domestics 
listened — the sounds continued— and in a few mo- 
ments they were interrupted by a bark, but low 
and feeble as the moaning howl itsolf hod been. 

“ It is a dog I” ejaculated one. 

“ It is Pluto, I am almost certain !” cried an- 
other. 

"Let us get the keys from the porter,” cx- 


“ Good heavens, what does all this mean ?” ex- 
claimed a third. , 

“Something dreadful, I fear,” added Leachley, 
with a shudder. 

“ Disperse yourselves in every direction !” ex- 
claimed Lord Ciandon, powerfully excited. " I 
will take horse and gallop along the main roads. 

Travers Travers, I say! Why, the fellow was 

here a few moments back!” 

| Travers was not however in the h^U at this 
• moment : end Lord Ciandon hastened up to his 
own chamber, where he found his valet. 

The orders he had given to the servants were 
promptly obeyed : for they scattered themselves in 
every direction— some singly, others going two to- 
gether. A horse was presently saddled fqg the use 
of Lord Ciandon, who was speedily ready to avail 
hirnwlf of it. 

The butler and Leachley, the Duke’s own valet, 
went together on the exciting expedition; and 


claimed a third: and a general excitement pre- 
vailed; for the idea had arisen simultaneously m 
every mind that there was something wrong— but 
what it was, no one could conceive, and no conjec- 
ture was volunteered. 

The keys were procured from the hall-porter’s 
room: the front door was opened —and Pluto 
crawled painfully into the hall. He was feebly 
Wagging his tail, as if in satisfaction at having 
thus obtained admittance at last : but he was 
bloodstained in several places — and his eyes, 
usually so bright and intelligent, were glazing as 
if in death. He carried something in his mouth; 
and on creeping into the hall, ho did not sink 
down, though evidently in an exhausted, if not a 
. dying state— but dragged himself painfully from 
the feet of one domestic to another. He looked 
up at each too, in a sort of piteously entreating 
manner: it wjw evident that if the faithful and 
intelligent animal had the perwer of speech, ho 
would have told some tale. 

<f Tbe poor dog has been wounded,” ejaculated 
several voices; and looks of horror were ex- 
changed: for the previous misgiving whioh had 
smitten the domestics, appeared all in a moment 
to have strengthened into the conviotion that 
there had been some accident or foal play during 
the past night, and of whioh their master was the 
victim.— else wherefore had the dog come back 
sAune P • 

“ But what has he in his mouth P” asked one. 

At this moment Lord Ciandon, followed by 
Travers, made his appearance in the ball. 

“ Good heavens t what is the matter ?” he ex- 
claimed, the instant he caught sight of the 
wounded dog, who now sank down in utter ex- 
haustion, its eyes closing apparently in death. 
/’Where is the DukeP” inquired Olandon, as if 
•mitten with the same terrible idea that had 
already seized upon the domestics. 

“Oh ! my lord, we know not,” responded Leach- 
ley in a mournful voice : “ but we dread ” 

* What P the Duke has not returned !” ejacu- 
lated Ciandon. ’‘Oh, my poor uncle l w — and he 
seemed violently affected. “ But what is that 
whioh has fallen from Pluto’s mouth P” , 

M It is a pieo* of cloth,’ said one or the ser- 
vant*, stooping down dad picking it up. 

* Ah ! evidently tom out of a coat,” ejaculated 
another. 


they took the road leading to that hamlet whioh 
the Duke had set out to visit, as he hod stated to 
the domestics in the middle of the night. It was, 
as already stated, two miles distant from the man- 
sion ; but Leachloy and the butler had not pro- 
ceeded above a few hundred yards, when they 
heard a dragging noise and a panting, gaapiug, 
moaning Bound behind. They turned— and beheld 
tho wounded dog. The poor animal, having been 
forgotten in the hall when the domestics dispersed 
in such excitement at Lord Clandou’s bidding, had 
dragged himself forth —for he was not quite so 
near death as his exhausted condition and glazing 
eyes had woemed to indicate. 

“Poor Pluto,” said Leachloy, caressing the faith- 
ful dog. 

“ See how he looks up,” exclaimed the butler, 
“as if asking us to come on.” 

“ Yes —there is some meaning in those eyes— in 
those half moaning, half howling sounds!” 

“ Let us speed onward.” said the butler. 

The dog now kept in advance : it appeared as if 
he acquired strength as he went on— as if he were 
conscious of having some special task to perform, 
for which all his best energies were put forth. But 
still continued that prolonged wailing howl — that 
lugubrious moan which sounded ominous as a 
death-knell itself on the ears of the butler and 
Leachley. 

On they wool — and in proportion as they ad- 
vanced, Pluto's pace quickened— his moan beoame 
more rueful —he kept looking up at the two do- 
mestics, as if entreating them 10 follow on still and 
not go back. They themselves experienced the 
appalled sense of men who felt that every step 
they took was bringing them nearer end nearer to 
the solution of some horrible mystery. Presently 
Pluto dashed forward, round a bend uf the road- 
looked book for an instant to aae whether the men « 
were following Lim — and then disappeared from 
their view. 

But a few instants brought the butler end 
Leachley round that bend— and they at ones 
descried a dark object on the edge of a pond by 
the road side. Pluto, moaning and whining with 
all the plaintiveness of a humap voice, was mooch- 
ing near that object. A few instants more— and 
the two domestics reached the sjfcL Then what 
a frightful spectacle met their view ! Their master, 
the Duke of Marchmont, lay dead before (heir 
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eyes— foully murdered. A dagger, with which the 
deed was accomplished, remained between the 
shoulders, where it had been driven deep down. 
The unfortunate nobleman lay upon bis lace on the 
edge of the pond, into the stagnant water of which 
I one of hie arms hung down. 

For a few moments the butler and Leachley 
were so horrified at this frightful spectacle, that 
»they were riveted in powerlessness to the spot: 
but recovering their self-possession after a brief 
interval! they raised the corpse. Life was extinct : 
the Duke's countenance was cold as marble: he 
bad evidently been several hours dead. 

"Alas, he is no more!" murmured Leachley, 
tears starting from his eyes. 

“ No enpre !“ added the butler solemnly : and 
they gently laid tbe corpse down again. 

And now followed a most affecting scene. The 
faithful dog had seemed to watch the countenances 
of the two men, while they raised and sustained 
the oorpse between them, — as if the animal itself 
entertained some instinctive hope that they might 
, be enabled to recall their master to life. But 
when their looks told the worst, and those brief 
sentences were exchanged, Pluto gave one long, low, 
whining moan— a subdued lugubrious death^owl 
— and sank down dead by the side of the oorpse. 

This incident called forth fresh tears from the 
eyes of the two domestics. In a few minutes — 
after having surveyed tbe scene in mournful silence 
— Leachley drew forth the dagger, and wrapped it 
up in his pockotahandkerehief. Scarcely was this 
done, when the quick tramplings of a galloping 
horse reached their ears; and in a few moments 
Lord Clandon was upon the spot. 

" Good heavens !” he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self from the horse, and sinking upon his knees by 
the side of the corpse : “ my poor uncle l What 
fatal accident ” 

"Murder, my lord 1" said the butler , — u a foul 
and diabolical murder." 

“ Murder !” echoed Clandon, starting up with 
horror depicted on his countenance. " But I be- 
hold no wound !" — for the corpse was now lying 
on its bock. 

“ Here, my lord," said Leachley, “ is the fatal 
weapon — and he produced the dagger from his 
kerchief. 

“ Bertram's I" cried Clandon, the instant his 
looks fell upon it. 

*Mr. Bertram’s?" ejaculated both of the do- 
mestics, with a simultaneous start of indescribable 
horror. « * 

"Did I say Bertram's?" exclaimed Clandon. 

$t No, no — I recall the word Not for worlds 

would I impute No, no— I did not say Ber- 

tram's !'* # 

The two domestics exchanged looks of continued 
horror, bftt now blended with dismay and grief i 
for they both felt that Lord Clandon, having 
in the suddenness of agonised amazement let 
drop his brother’s name in connexion with tbe 
digger, was nffw generously seeking to recall the 
word, 40 as to save that brother from the dread 
Imputation and its consequences. 

M I will ride back to the house," said his lord- 
ship, ** and procure assistance. But no — 1 should 
foil from the steed— t have not strength- — Go, 
sue of you l It ia my duty to remain here, and 
watch over the corpse of my poor uncle.** 


Leachley, the deceased noblemanVthh* aooord- 
ingly mounted the horse, and sped fefok to the 
mansion. Most of tbe male domestics W#** iferoad, 
searching for their master and mistress * feuieuine 
few, who had overslept themselves, we*f 
the house ; and of course all the female sMiMfo 
were there. The intelligence which LtlMrhllX 
brought, was but too well calculated to ovorwhflhw 
all who heard it with consternation andgrist £ 
carriage was speedily gotten in readiness; and 
Leachley accompanied it bock to the spot, when 
Lord Clandon and the butler had remained in 
charge of the corpse. This was now placed inside 
the vehicle, which returned at a mourning {ripe 
with its sad burthen to the mansion. It was nob 
till the lapse of some hours that the domesttoe 
who bad been on the search— including Travers, 
Lord Clandon's valet— came back to the mansion; 
and as they returned one by one, it was to hear 
the afflicting intelligence of the Duke's murder* 
We should not omit to observe that the remains 
of poor Pluto were likewise taken to the mansion; 
and when a veterinary surgeon had examined into 
the exact nature of the wound of which the faith- 
ful animal had died, the body was buried in the 
garden, in the midst of a parterre of flowers. 

On the following day the County Coroner ar- 
rived at Oaklands, to hold an inquest over the 
corpse of the deceased Duke. A jury, consisting 
of tenant-farmers and of the principal house- 
holders of the village, was summoned for the oc- 
casion. The butler and Leachley deposed to the 
discovery of the corpse by the side of the pond. 
The dagger was produced ; end Leachley,— being 
a conscientious man, and determined to do hit 
duty, no matter at what sacrifice of his own feel- 
ings and those of others, — mentioned the dream- 
stance of Lord Clandon’s ejaculation of his 
brother’s name the instant the fotal weapon met 
his eyes. The story in respect to ths Duchess 
and Bertram had already got wind throughout ths 
entire district : and thus the Coroner and Jury, 
in their own minds, naturally beheld in those in- 
cidents enough to strengthen the suspioion that 
the Duke's younger nophew was indeed ths assas- 
sin. * 

I >rd Clandon— or, as we ought now properly 
to style him, the Duke of Marohmont ; for such 
indeed bad his uncle’s death made him— was com- 
pelled to appear before the Coroner. He entered 
the room where the inquest was held, with a deep 
sadness upon his countenance ; and for tbe first 
few minutes bis sobs were plainly audible. Tbs 
Coroner expressed for himself and ths Jury ths 
grief which was experienced at enforcing bis 
Grace’s attendance under such distressing circum- 
stances : but they intimated that they had a duty 
to perform, and that it must be accomplished. 

The oath being administered to the new Duke 
of Marohmont tbe Coroner said, "I am about to 
put a question which, however painful it may be, 
your Grace is bound to answer on tbe sanctity of 
the oath you have just taken. Does your Grace 
know to whom this weapon belongs P" 

<( Am I indeed bound to answer such a ques- 
tion P** inquired Hugh ; and be appeared to speak 
with the greatest difficulty, so that all present 
compassionated his afflicting position. 

“ Your Grace must answer," said tbe Coro- 
ner, 
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“Then if it be so/' returned tin* Duke of 
March moot, in a scarcely audible voice, “ I do 
know thnt the dagger was the property of- — of my 

unfor my brother.” * * 

“ Whom Christian name is Bertram P” laid the 
Coroner interrogatively. 

The Duke of Marchmont bowed —groaned audi- 
bly -and covered his countenance with'lun hands. 

“ When, my lorrl," inquired the Coroner, after 
a pause, “did you last we your brother?** 

“ In the evening of the day be tore yostcr- 
* day/’ responded the Duke, —“in the village of 
Oakland*” 

“And m what state of mind was ho at the 
time, my lord ?” asked the Coroner. 

“ He eras much excited,” responded the Duke : 
“for circumstances had occurred But doubt- 

less the rumour has reached your ears ? My poor 
brother protested his innocence - — , * 

11 And did your Grace leave him in the village P” 
fluked the Coroner. 

“ No/* returned Hugh. " I sought to comfort 
and console him: but when he learnt that the 
Duchess had left the mansion, he burst away from 
me in a sort of frenzy. Oh i I fear that his brain 

was turned -that madness hod seised upon it 

But still -still I cannot bring myself to think for 
ft moment that ho would have been guilty of this 
crime !** 

“ Wo shall not trouble your Grace any farther/* 
said the Coroner. j 

The Duke of Marchmont rose from his seat — 
bowed to the assemblage— and passed slowly from 
the room, followed by the einocrost sympathies of ; 
all present. 

Ttie landlord of the village inn was next ex- 
amined as a witness. Ho deposed to the fact of 
Bertram having passed about three hours at the 
tavern in the afternoon and evening ol' the day 
preceding the night of the rmsnlor that he was 
| viol utly e spued the whole time - ami that he had 
1 rushed sway in the frenzied state of which his bro- 
ther had ju«t spoken. Two of the housemaids be- 
longing to the mansion, were next examined n\ 
succession; and their statement was to the effect 
that while arranging the chamber occupied by 
Bertram during his stay at Oakland*, they had 
sewn the dagger lying amongst a few other cariosi- 
ties, which, as they understood, Bertram Imd 
bnought with him from the Doited States. Tf*w 
man-servant who had specially attended upon 
Bertram during his visit, was the next witness; 
and be deposed to the fact that Bertram hail 
i shown him the dagger, explaining at l lie tune that 
it had been long in the possession of some cele- 
brated Indian Chief who died a few month* pre- 
vious to Bertram’s departure from Washington. 1 
The dagger, we should observe, was of very pecu- 
liar workmanship, and once seem, could not possibly 
have been mistaken. * 

Witnesses were now examined to relate the par- 
ticulars in respect to the dog. It had been found 
that Pluto was mortally wounded by a pistol- 
bullet : but the weapon itself had not been found, 
either in the pond or in the neighbourhood— so 
that it was tolerably evident the assassin fcad taken 
it away with him. The doth winch the dog had 
brought in his mouth, was a fragment evidently 
torn from the skirt of a surtout coat; and it was 
therefore supposed that the faithful animal had 


flown at the murderer of his roaster— in doing 
which he had received the ft^tai bullet. It wal 
farther shown that Bertram had on a black eur* 
tout coat when he left Oakland* after the scene 
with the Duke and Eliza. 

The evidence being now complete, the Coroner 
proceeded to sum up. In altu ling to the ciroum- 1 
stance of the dagger, ho said that it had been in- 
contour i bly proved that the weapon belonged to ^ 
Bertram ; and that the Jury, with this fact before 
them, would have to weigh well whether, ufider all 
the circumstances, it was Bertram's hand which 
committed the deed —or whether sc r rw other per- 
son hud obtained possession of that dagger with | 
the foulest of purposes. The Coroner remarked • 
that it was certainly extraordinary thi^t Bertram 
should lmve had the dagger about him at the time ' 
when he was walking with the Duchess and when 
the incident occurred that compelled him to fly > 
from OaklAnds. None of the witnesses had been 
able to throw any light upon this point,— such for ! 
instance as proving that the dagger was still in ! 
Bertram’s room at the time of his flight— or on \ 
the other hand, that they missed it from the room. 
Certain it was the dagger had dealt the murderous 
blow^ and it was for the Jury to say whether the 
hand uf Bertram or that of an unknown assassin 
had w ielrled the weapon. Having commented upon 
nil other parts of the evidence, the Coroner left the 
matter in the hands of the Jury. • 

The deliberation was not long; end its unani- 
mous result was a verdict of “•Wilful Murder 
against Bertram Vivian, now Lord Clandon.” 

When the tragic circumstances which thus oc- 
curred at Oak lands, became spread abroad over 
the Dm ted Kingdom by means uf the public 
journals, the usual exenemeut lasted for a time — 
and then begun to die away. Warrants were 
issued for Bertram’s apprehension ~a reward was 
offered by the Secretary of Slate -advertisements 
were inserted in the newspapers — but all to no 
eflVci : the accused was not to be found. And 
Eliza? Not lung was heard of her. The natural 
inference therefore was that Bertram and the 
Duchess of Marchmont had fled together to some 
far distant clime -there to enjoy their illicit love 
and to escape, the one from the odium, and the 
other from the consequences of the tearful deed of 
turpitude which had been committed. 


* CHAPTER X. j 

D IT CAT. BECBPTIOVS. ) 

i 

Eights*!* years (within a few months) bad 
elapsed since the tragic occurrences at Oakland#, — * 
eighteen years, during which not the slightest in- , 
tclhgeoee had ever been received of the accused : 
Bertram and the missing Eiisa. , 

11 ugh Duke of Marehmout was oftw in bis forty- 
third year : and that interval had necessarily made 
some chancre in hi* personal appearance Hi* 
hair, of such jetty darkness v*lgen we first intro- 
duced him to our reader 4 , was now undergoing its 
first change towards gray : harsh lines, telling of ; 
strong passions and of somewhat irregular pur- j 
suits, were traced upon bis forehead and in tbs I 
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corr«n» of bn eyes. Hip countenance was thin mat «i.iv, - wlmi m Umumtu entered a»* 

*no paie— bis features had grown angular— but Bouncing * Mr. Aruiytagc” ■ r . . 

I their expression wap that of a colei taughty An expre**u.it of annoyance swept, for amodtent 
Severity, over the enuntonautv of H»c Duke of MarchXdunti 

He had married about two yean after the but it rapidly pa, said away, a* it* suppressed bybi* 
tragedy at Oakland* suddenly put him in pusses* own strung will, because be did nut choose 40 $S- 
sioti of the title and estates of Marchmont i but play it to the individual who was thus usb#p*d 
so issue bad blessed the union* The lady whom into bis presence. This individual was * WW 
the Puke had espoused, was a young creature of of about fifty~of middle stature, somewhat tA* 
*only sisters at the time of the marriage ; and dined to corpulency— and with a countenance that 
fifteen years having elapsed sinoe the sulemuisa - 1 was far tVom prepossessing. It had a mean, eujt* 
don of those nuptials, sbe was consequently now ning look— an expression of cold worldly-minded 
thirly-one. For some time the Duke had earnestly , calculation, which evinced sclGshnftJts, love of g*$B, 
hoped to have an heir to bis title and possessions: petty ambitious, and other low debasing feelings, 
but os year after year passed and the hope re- ’ Yet there was a certain gentility of manner tNit 
mained ^fulfilled, Hugb gradually conceived an , this person,— a gentility, however, winch *0 (ho 
aversion towards his young and beautiful wife, eye of a well-bred observer would seem to hate 
This aversion did not at first display itself in any been picked up from contact witb tua betters, 
overt acts towards the Duchess: but in proportion rsther than to be naturally his own. Ha Win 
as it increased, the Duke grew all the less careful dressed with some degree of pretension— and aft 
in concealing it— until the unfortunate Duchess all events looked like a well-to-do individual in 
could no longer blind herself to the growing iudil- j comfortable circumstances, 
ference of her husband,— on indifference that | Advancing m to the room, Mr. Army tags bowed, 

* was merging into downright bate. At last the 1 with a certain commingling of familiarity and 
Duke of Marchmont separated so far from his respect, to the Duke of Marchmont,— who, with- 
wife that they occupied distinct rooms, — though out rising from his sent, merely nodded his head; 
■till continuing to live beneath the same roof, and and iudicuiing a chair, inquired, “Well, Army tag©, 
preserving, when in society and before the world, what has brought ) ou hither this morning P” 

all the outward decencies which husband and wife “I come to consult your Grace,” repli d tho 
arc bound to maintain towurds cnch other. Tho visitor, “ on a certain family matter which 1 have 
X>uche»8 was not the less virtually and in reulify very much ut heart, and on which 1 have been 
neglected,— the puke seldom dining at home, but thinking for some little time past: so that at 
seeking hie own pleasures in quarters that were length i resolved to address myself tu your lord* 
most agreeable to him. Though he had been ex- ship.” 

traregant and improvident in the rattier part of “A family matter P” ejaculated tho Duke of 
Lis lite, and was indeed overwhelmed with m*ut* Murchmniil, in evident surprise. “What tho 
at the period he succeeded to the title nuci domains deuce can you mean P This is tho first time you ' 
of Marchmont,— he had, since tla accession, nved ever thought of consulting tae on such a subject ; 
within his income: but then his income wan ample and really, Mr. Annytoge, 1 should fancy that with 
enough to minister to all the wants and wishes of your shrewdness yuu arc the best, possible person 
even the most pleasure-seeking individual. in the world to mun&ge your own affaire.” 

The town mansion occupied by the Duke and “but some limes, rny Lord Duke,” rejoined 
Duchess of Marchmont, was one of the handsomest Army Inge, “ the beat manager requires the assist- 

and most extensive in belgruve Square. It had anee of- of ” ho was evidently about to say 

lately been refurnished in a sumptuous manner: “a friend” — but he substituted the term “au 
the -picture-gullcry contained some of Ihe finest advirer.” , 

works of the old masters: all the appointments of • v Well then, proceed,” exclaimed tho Dukot 
the palatial residence were indicwlue of great ’’for .1 is past mid-day, and I urn not yet dressed 
wealth and a luxurious taste. Throughout the (o go out.” 

entire arrangements the voice of the Duu* himself Your Grace is aware,” proceeded Armytage, 
wa^autocranc,— the Duchess not being allowed to “that my daughter Zoo is now in her twentieth 
interfere. Neither did she seek to do so r her year ” 

disposition was gentle, meek, and submissive : her “Abl is she so old as tbatP” said tbs Duke, 
lot was an unhappy one— but she endeavoured to listlessly. “ But os you are aware, X ha*e seen I 
bear it frith all becoming resignation, and aedu- her so seldom.” 

loudly avoided the aggravation of its hardship by ] “It is perfectly true,” replied Mr. Armytage, 
any maniiestation ot a will of her own in oppogi- accent um ting his words into the significancy of a 
tion to tliat\if her imperious husband. reproach, “ that your Grace seldom condescends to 

• It was ip the beginning of June, 1&17, that the appear at my parties ; said it is unfortunate that ^ 
scene occurred which we are about to narrute. on several occasions for the last two or three ‘ 
Tl»e time-piece in one of Che elegantly furnished years, when 1 solicited year Grace's presence, you 
apartments at Marchmont House, bad just pro- always hod prior engagements” 

claimed the hour ot noon ; and the Duke, who was “ Well, Arrnytage, that was not ray fault, you 
abate there, laid aside the newspaper which he know,” responded Marchmont, “ But about Muss 
bad fafro reading. He was silling, or rather Z< >cP — you were spook tag of her. file its very 
lounging upon a sofas his person was wrapped in beautiful girl — -” 

a handsome silk dressing gown of a rich pattern, ’* Ami, I flatter myself, my lord,” iabvjMtid 
Witb a cord tie# loosely round the waist. Be was Army tage, ** that she is well brought up. I hare 
thinking of the recreations he had proposed to spared no expense on her education and MOMS* 
ttbaaeif and the appointments which he had for , plialuaenU— « 
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“ I recollect that nil* plays and sings admirably/’ 
said the Duke. M But now, pray come to the pur- 
pose.” 

"I will explain myself in as few wor<Js as pos- 
sible,” continued Mr. Armytage. “ Tour Grace is 
tware that my poor wife, Zee's mother, died when 
4he was young; and it therefore devolved upon me 
io superintend my daughter's training and rearing. 
I am therefore proud of her, not merely as the 
personification of feminine beauty and accomplish- 
ments — but likewise as a specimen of my own > 
good taste t I mean that the developments of her j 

intellect do credit to the presiding influence ” 

" Eeally, Armytage, you might leave others to 
sing your praises,” interrupted the Duke, some- 
what impatiently. “What in the devil’s name 
is the use of your talking all this nonsense to me P 
Let it be taken for granted that your daughter 
is all you represent ; and now tell me what ser- 
vice I can render you — for it is a service, I see 
plainly enough, that you have come to ask.” 

“ My lord, I am solicitous for the welfare of 
my beloved and only child,” returned Armytage. 

“ To speak the truth with frankness, I have given 
the most brilliant parties ever since she came out, 
In the hope of procuring for her a suitable alli- 
ance. Several young noblemen are happy enough 
to feast themselves at my table and to flirt in 
my drawing-rooms: but, my lord, as yet not 
one- ” 

“ Has paid his suit to your daughter,” said the 
Duke, anticipating his visitor’s meaning. “ But 
what would you have me doP You don’t for 
a minute imagine that I have it in my power 
tc find a patrician husband for your daughter P" 
“On the contrary, my lord, it is precisely 
what I do mean,” said Mr. Armytage ; “ and 
I will teU you how. Your Grace is intimately 
acquainted with all those young noblemen who 

visit me ” r 

“ No doubt !*' interjected Marchmont : “ be- 
cause it was through me that you became ac- 
quainted with them.” 

“Precisely so, my lorcfi” said Mr. Armytage. 
*They are your Grace's companions and friends— 
you meet them at your club— yqu ride with them 
— they visit you at your country-seats and at 
your shooting-tax — they dine at your table— they 
are satellites revolving round your Graco as their 
central sun.” c 

f‘ Well, Armytage— and to what is all this to 
lead P” inquired the Duke. 

“ Simply to this, my lord,— that you have it in 
your power to hint to these noblemen that Mr. 
Armytage is a wealthy man - a very wealthy 
man — that by successful speculations he has 


reflect seriously thereon. If the Attention of so* 
young noblemen to whom wq are a ll u din g, be cnee 

settled on that particular point ” 

“ Your aim will be soon accomplished, you 
think r added the Duke. "Well, it may be so. 
But do you reflect, Armytage, that these young 
noblemen are for the most part younger sons — 
without much means of their own P” 

“ What matters their means,” ejaculated Army- 
tage, “when I possess ample ? I ^gould sooner 
bestow my daughter on a nobleman trithout a 
shilling, than on the richest commoner in all 
England.” 

“ Eeally, if this be your game,” observed the 
Duke of Marchmont, “ I do not think it can be 
a very difficult one to be carried out success- 
fully ” 

“Certainly not— if your Grace will only suc- 
cour me to the extent I have been explaining,” 
said Mr. Armytage. “ May I rely — ” 

“ Yes —certainly,” responded the Duke. “I 
will take the very earliest opportunity of giving 
the hint which you have suggested. But what 
will Miss Zoe herself say if some fine morning 
you bid her receive the attentions of one whom 
she does not love ?” 

“ Zoe, my lord— as a dutiful, an affectionate, and 
an obedient daughter,” rejoined Mr. Armytage, 
sentcntiously, “ will follow her father’s advice in 
all things.” t 

“ And suppose that the whole is brought about ac- 
cording to your wishes,” said the Duke, “ you will 
not eventually throw upon me the blame of any 
mishaps that may arise— the squandering, for in- 
stance, of your daughter’s dowry by the husband 

whom she may thus obtain ” 

“ I, my lord, will take care of all that in the 
marriage-settlements,” replied Armytage quickly. 
“ Suppose, for argument sake, that the noble suitor 
whom 1 seek for my daughter, should be hampered 
with debt9. To a reasonable amount 1 will liqui- 
date them ; and 1 will guarantee a liberal income 
— say a thousand a year— for pocket-money and so 
forth, for my son-in-law. This, with the interest 
of my daughter’s sixty thousand pouuds, will yield 
a sufficient revenue; and the young people will 
have the prospect of double at my death. Is not 
this fair, my lord ?” 

“ It is at least explicit,” responded the Duke ; 
“ and as I see that you are #& peraovoringly bent 
on marrying your daughter to almost any one, so 
long as he possesses a title of nobility— 1 will, as 
already promised, do my best to help you in the 
matter.” 

“ For this favour, and for all past ones, my lord,” 
said Armytage, rising from his seat, "I beg to 


amassed a considerable fortune—” 

“The young noblemen to whom you allude, 
•re aware of this already,” observed the Duke. 

“ Yes, my lord : but they ar^ uot aware that I 
will give my daughter sixty thousand pounds on 
her wedding-day. Of course this is an announce- 
ment which I cannot blazon forth from the head 
of ray dinner-table, nor in the midst of my drawing- 
room. Your Grace however can bring up the 
conversation, as ifquite in an indifferent manner j 
and whatsoever hint your lordship may throw out 
in respect to my mekns and intentions of pro- 
viding for my daughter, will assume for those 
who hear it, the shape of a recommendation to 


proffer my sincerest thanks.” 

Ho then bowed in the same half lespeciful half 
familiar manner as before- and quitted the room. 
As the door closed behind him, a sneering expres- 
sion of contempt appeared upon the countenance 
of the Duke of Marchmont ; but it was promptly 
succeeded by a darker scowl of £nger and annoy- 
ance, at having been thus selected to play the igno- 
minious part of a sort of helper-on for the ambi- 
tious scheming! of the parvenu speculator, Mr. 
Armytage. 

A few minutes after the departure of Mr. Army- 
tage, and just as the Duke of Marchmont was 
about to proceed to bis chamber to dross tor going 
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out,— the door was again opened, and the footman ' “ the Bankrupt Lord the wealthiest a i his oota- 
announced Lord Oetavian Meredith. , panions cut him direct— the poorest looked coldly 

This was a young nobleman bandy twenty-two upon him. His situation became intolerable: he 
years of age— exceedingly handsome— and of do- , wrote to his father to beseech that he might be 
gant appearance. He was not much fbove the ! allowed to choose some other profession than that 
average height : but his slenderness of shape and : of the Church : the Marquis was obstinate in his 
perfect symmetry of figure made him look tatter j refusal— and Lord Oetavian left the University in 
than he really was. His hair, curling naturally, i humiliation and disgust. 

and worn somewhat profusely- -was biwn, but by ; His hither refused to see him for some time 
1 no mesne of the darkest shade : Ins whiskers and j and at last when he consented, ho upbraided the 
a slight moustache added to the manliness of an 1 young man so bitterly and treated him with so 
otherwise youthful countenance. Hi* features were much harshness that Octavian’s home became as 
in the Grecian style ; his eyes, of dark blue, had 5 intolerable as his situation was at Oxford. In a 
all the clearness and brightness proper for the re- ! few months’ time he attained his twenty-first year ; 
flection of a soul naturally frank, candid, ami gene- j and he then requested his father to make him a 
rous. His manners were those of the polished fixed allowance. The penurious old Marquis sternly 
gentleman, — with the slightest possible tincture of refused : his tyranny increased towardi Oetavian— 
a dissipated languor — but without a real affeota- j who, it must in justice bo said, did all he possibly 
tion. His voice was singularly pleasing — its tones , could to merit a renewal of the paternal confidence, 
rich and harmonious ; and his conversation, which ! His mother had long been dead : otherwise he 
might be intellectual enough when be thought fit would have found a kind and considerate mediatrix 
to render it so, received additional attractions from ; in her. In short, it became impossible for him to 
that melody of the voice. He was tho youngest of j tarry beneath his father’s roof ; and through the 
the three sons of the Marquis of Penshursl. The \ intervention of a distant relative, who happened 
Marquis himself was very rich, but excessively ! to have some influence with tho Marquis, Oetavian 
mean and parsimonious. The estates were strictly I procured an allowance of five hundred a year, 
entailed upon his oldest son : the second son, ! Before he left home, he besought tho Marquis to 
though only six-aud -twenty years of age, was a 1 use his interest to get him a commission in the 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Army : Ootaviap, the 1 Army, or to launch him into the sphere of Diplo- 
i youngest of the three, and of whom we are specially , macy : but the old nobleman could not forget that 
speaking, had been intended for the Church .- but his original plans on behalf of his youngest son 
for reasons which we will procoed to explain, he ; had been thwarted by his withdrawal from the 
had renounced all thought of entering holy orders University j— and faithful to his churlish nature, ho 
—nor had he indeed any profession at all. . positively refused to do anything more for him. 

Lord Ootaviah Meredith was naturally u well- I Octavion accordingly quitted the paternal home, 

- principled young man, with a high sense of honour, < and took lodgings. He was but little past his 
- and ..endowed with every ennobling sentiment as j majority ; and his experiences of life were hitherto 
well as intellectual quality calculated to make him ' bitter enough. His spirit had been chafed— his 
shine in tile world. But ho had been sent to Col- feelings wounded— his hopes disappointed: he had 
lege with a limited income ; apd yet, as the son of » the will, and he felt that he had the intelligence, 
a Marquis, and himself bearing a patrician title, i to enter upon some career in which he might dis- 
he was expected to keep up a certain appearance. ‘ tinguish himself and carve out his own fortunos : 
All young men have their pride m these respects ; but the opportunity had been denied him. This 
1 and this pride frequently over-rules then* better was indeed a bod beginning for a young man just 
feelings. Parents should be particularly cautious entering upon the world,— sufficient to demoralize 
to guard against the possibility of their children’s him cow pi e toly — ren d e r him indifferent to the 
good principles being assailed throiigh the weak good principles which hod hitherto for the most 
point of their pride: for no point is more vul- part guided him— and prepare the way for his 
nerahle. Oetavian found himself at College with- eventual ruin. Oetavian did not entirely escape 
out adequate means to keep up a becoming the ill effects of those inauspicious circumstances, 
appearance. His got into debt; and his sense of On taking lodgings, he was launched as it yere 
honour prompted him to meet his engagements upon the town ; And his companions were men in 
according to the punctuality that was promised, his own sphere of life. He became a favourite 
He wrote to hie father, frankly and candidly ex- with them : his obliging disposition, his polished 
plaining his position. The Marquis, instead of meumei% and his natural intelligence rendered 
treating his son with a kind consideration, sent bis him a desirable guest at their t&bleB; while his 
lawyer to Oxford to offer a composition to the own limited means compelled him to accept all 
creditors. TWtradesmeii remonstrated : the lawyer these hospitalities as the only condition on which 
shrugged hie shoulders, and told them they might he could obtain any society at all- IJe was in- , 
do as they liked, but that they had better toko t reduced to fb* Duke of Marchmoot,— who, from 
what he offered fhau stand tho chance of getting the way in ^hipb he was situated with his wife, 
nothing at all— for that the AjLarquls of Penshurst was fond of giving bachelor dinner-parties and of 
was determined not to suffer his son, while a being surrounded w*& * number qf gay, lively 
; minor, to be fleeced by those who recklessly gave young men, as the reader migrf have gathered 
i him credit Til# tradesmen accepted the com- from certain remarks made bt Mr. Armytage. 
position; and. they were given to understand that Thrown into the midst of thi society, Oetavian 
no farther debts contracted by Lord • Oetavian, gradually found himself beinfftjrawn deeper and 
would be thus settled. Oetavian was relieved from diaper into the vortex of dissipation- He kept 
his embarrassments : but, Eis position was ruined out of debt: but he could not avoid keeping lata 
at the University. He obtained the nick- nam e of hours and joining in the pleasures which his com- 
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panions courted To fibsfcraet himself from their 
company at an early* hour when what they called 
"the joviality of the atoning” waa only just be- 
ginning— or to decline forming one of whatsoever 
party of pleasure might be in contemplation— 
would be to seal his own exclusion from those 
circles in future. What was Ootavian to do? 
He felt that he Was entering upon a dangerous 
career* and that his naturally good principles 
were already receiving certain shocks, each suc- 
cessive one being accompanied with less remorse- 
ful feoUngs than the former ; and ho yearned to 
escape from these evil influences. But how was 
he to do so ? His mind, having been chafed and 
disappointed, was too unsettled and restless to 
enable hiA do sit down quietly in the midst of 
books ; and it was not to be expected that a young 
man just entering into life, would fly to some 
distant seclusion and turn hermit* On every 
occasion when invited to dine with the Duke of 
Marchmont or any other of his friends, Oeta- 
vian would hesitate what answer to send: he 
.trembled to go, yet knew not how to refuse ; and 
so he went, vowing it should be for the last time. 
But these " last times ” really never reached the 
end, nor fulfilled their own meaning; and tlflw 
Lord Ootavian Meredith —with the highest aspi- 
rations, and the best capacities for doing himself 
good — was boing gradually and imperceptibly 
tmeked into that vortex of dissipation winch 
Loudon lifo affords* and in which many a line 
spirit, noble intelfeot, and magnanimous heart is 
wrecked and engulfed. 

It has been necessary to give the reader this 
long description of a young nobleman who is des- 
tined to play no inconsiderable part upon the stage 
of our story ; and ho it now was who was ushered 
into the Buko of Marehmont’s presence soon after 
Mr. Aran tage had taken his departure. 

“ The very ono whom, at the instant I most 
longed to seo 1” exclaimed the Duke, cordially 
grasping Octavian’s hand. “I was thinking of 
going for a good long ride : for to tell you the 
truth, I drank somewhat too much champagne 

last night By the bye, you were not one of us 

at Lord Oxenden’a P” 

*• No— I was at a party at Mr. Arraytage’s,” re- 
plied Meredith. 

“Ah! Armytagc has just been 11610,” said the 
Duke. 

“ I taw him driving away in his carriage,” ob- 
served Octavion, “ and bowed to him. But 1 wish, 
my dear Duke, you could give mo half-an-hour d' 
serious conversation— and then I will cheerfully 
accompany you in a ride.” 

"Serious conversation* ray dear Meredith P” 
ejaculated Marghmont, with a laugh. “ Are you 
xe&lly disposed to be serious? Come, shall we 
hive luncheoif? A glass of hock and some soda- 
water will do us good.” 

4 ‘ Not now, I pray you,” responded Meredith. 
u Give me the half-hour — and then 1 am at your 
bidding.” \ 

44 Be it so— the half-hour of serious discourse;” 
•aid the Duke : and l^tretched himself indolently 
upon the sofa. 44 No Octavian, proceed ■ X am 
all attention.” / 

"You know, iny dear Buko,” resumed the 
young nobleman, “ how I am situated with my 
fidker *• 


“ Bo", I will cut you short at 
Marchmpnt. "You have temporary i 

sum of money P Toll me without anothw jf$rd 
how much it is— and my cheque-book ia at ‘Inp&f* 

"No, my dear Duka— it is not that;* 

Meredith, his looks expressing his gratitude 
the offer. “ Nevertheless, X did come to aoi#b A' . 

favour at your hands It is that you will I ite 

your interest to procure me a diplomatic past. Y 
have an inclination to go abroad ” 

“ Bidiculous, Octavian !” exclaimed the Duke: 

“ wo cannot spare you from amongst our own set* 
But seriously speaking, my dear friend, X have not 
the slightest interest with the present Ministry. 
You know that 1 belong to tho good old school of 
Toryism: I always vote against the Government 
on principle: and if there were a shoe-black*#, 
situation to be given away, I might vainly ask for 
oven so paltry a post for a nominee of my own.** 

‘ 4 X feared that it would be so,** observed Oota- 
vian, bis handsome countenance becoming deeply 
overshadow eel, uud sorrow clouding his olear blit# 
eyes. 

mt But what means Huh Buddon resolve on 
your part P” inquired Marchmont, — 44 this anxiety 
to got, abroad P" 

** You have treated mo with so much kindness, 

T will be frank with you," answered Octavian. 

“ My means uro limited -I am dependent on my 
father’s caprice — I have no profession, no position 
— and I long to improve my circumstances in 
every respect.” 

** J understand,” said the .Duke ; ” and it is 
natural enough. But, Ah! my dear fellow, a 
thought strikes me ! You know I do not flattery, 
but a young nobleman of your personal appetfr 
mice, line intellect, fascinating manner* v— -You 
| should marry 1” 

*■ Ah, marry l” sued Octavian* With on ill- 
repressod sigh. "I have no fortune; and what 
father will consent to bestow his daughter* if 
she be an heiress, upon one so impoverished 
as I ?” 

“‘You under-rate* your own merits,” observed 
the I>uk« of Ajarchmcrat. “ JLn matrimonial 
affairs there aroyuok things as equivalents. Hup- 
pose, foi instance, a young lady briugs you a 
decent fortune, ami you confer upon her the rank 
and title which she possesses not—” 

" 1 know that things are managed in this way,** 
observed Ootavian slowly : 14 but to toU you the 
jruth, it is a proceeding from which My pride 
recoils.” 

"Bride!” echoed tho Duke* “ The only sacri- 
fice of pride that 1 cun see, would be in the tat 
of you, a patrician, giving your hand to a ple- 
beian.” 

“ You of all men to talk in this way .*” ex- 
claimed Meredith, in unfeigned astonish wont. 

u Ah ! you lancy that X ana the proudest of the 
proud P” observed the Duke. 44 But I am looking i 
to your interests— ” 

44 And I candidly confess thrfc tho sacrifice of ' 
prido to which I alluded, is not precisely whatt.. ‘ 
you art* thinking of. I meant to say/* contimted 
Lord Octaviatf, “ that I should not like t? tajpe 
much indebted to a wife for tho enjoyment 
fortune. As for the distinctions between 
mans and plebeians, you know very wall that $ ax* 
not such a Tory as yourself.” 
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“Let us recur to my argument about equiva- 
lents," said the Bake. “ If you give a title, and 
the lady brings a fortune, you make common 
stock of those elements which constitute social 
position and comfort: you are mutually indebted 
—and in that respect you stand on perfectly inde- 
pendent grounds towards each other.” 

“ Admitting the force of your argument/* ob- 
served Meredith , — “ and supposing that I fell in 
with tome young lady who, possessing a fortune, 
would accept mo as her husband,— how could I 
tutor my heart to love her? and how could I 
marry her unless it did P” 

“Oh I if you mean to throw lore into the scale," 
ejaculated the Bake, almost contemptuously, “I 
must retreat from the argument. 1 only under- 
take to advise you how to obtain a settled posi- 
tion t I cannot compose philters that will engen- 
der love. Perhaps, my dear Meredith, you love 
already P" 

“I know- not/* responded Octavian, with some 
degree of confusion. “And yet methinks that 
the image of one whom I have seen— on two 
or three occasions — is often present to my 
fancy " 

“ And pray who is this fair being to whom you 
illude ?" asked the Duke: “for of course she 
must be fair, thus to have made an impression on 
your heart." 

“ She is the loveliest girl I ever beheld in my 
life !" ejaculated Octavian, with an enthusiasm 
which he could not at the moment repress, but 
which when thus given way to, left him over- 
whelmed with confusion. 

“ But who is she P" inquired Marchmont. “You 
a>>y tell me : I never interfere treacherously with 
my Triends* love-affairs.** 

“ I wdtild tell you cheerfully— but I myself do 
not know/* responded Ootavian. “I have seen 
her on two or three occasions, walking with a 
outh whom by the likeness I know to be her 
rotber— ** 

“ Then you have never spoken to her P** asked 
the Buko. 

“ Never/* replied Meredith. “ She is as modest 
as she is beautiful ; and I do net think that she 
even so much as noticed that she was on those oc- 
casions the object of my interested regards. No 
—eke is virgin bashfulness itself !** 

* “ And to what sphere of life does your unknown 

fair one belong P Ah, by that tell-tale blush I 
see she is beneath your aspirations— or rather be- 
neath what they ought to be.** 

“This brother and sister of whom I am speak- 
ing/* replied Octavian, in a serious tone, “are 

evidently respectable ** 

“ Respectable, but not riohF* exclaimed the 
Duke. “Perhaps tradesman's children, or some- 
thing of that sort P Now, my dear friend, re- 
nounce this phantasy of your’s as speedily as ever 
you can.** 

* Yes— I must, I must/* said Ootavian quickly, 
and with some degree of emotion. “It is useless 
to cherish a dream — madness, in my position, to 
eradle myself in a delusion 1** 

“The feet is/* resumed Marchmopt, “that if 
you fancied mi obscure girl ever so fondly and 
passionately— I mean in a virtuous sente— you 
could not afford to tore bar* Your circumstances 
will not permit you. Yc* must marry, Octavian, 


according to the counsel which I have given you* 

It may seem repulsive at first; but the longer 
you think of it, the more palhtable will my plan 
appear. Oet a position, by all means: make 
yourself truly independent of your father, and of 
your hlder brother after him. There are heiresses 
who would jump at an offer from a good-looking 
young man with the title of Lord prefixed to his 
name. What say you, Meredith P** 

“ It is something to be thought over/* replied * 
the young nobleman : and then Jhe adde$l slowly, 

“ If I did form such an alliance, I would do my 
duty towards my wife— I would surround her with 
attentions, even if I could not bring my heart to 

love her with sincerity But where are such 

heiresses to be looked for P** 

“ Where P" said the Duke, apparently % a care- 
less manner. “Oh, that is your business! I have 

given you the counsel : it is now for you But, 

Ah ! when I bethink me, there is the daughter of 
that very gentleman we spoke of just now.** 

“ Who ?*’ inquired Octavian. 

“Armytagc," was the Duke’s response. “Do 
you know, my good fellow, that Armytage is a • 
very wealthy man -and that his daughter’s dowry 
will be sixty thousand pounds on her wedding- 
day P This I can tell you for a foot. I have known 
Armytagc, as you are aware, for a great number 
of years : I respect him because he is an upright, 
honest man, who by his own industry has mads 
himself." 

“ He was your factor, or steward, or intendant 
originally — or something of that sort — was he 
not ?" inquired Octavian, who had been listening 
thoughtfully to oil that the Duke said. , 

“ Yes — something of that sort/* responded 
Marchmont, again relapsing into bis manner of 
seeming carelessness. “ He scraped together some 
money ; and I think he had a pretty considerable 
sum left him by a deceased relative. So he came 
up to London — launched out in business as a mer- 
chant and speculator — and thus made his fortune. 
You know very well, Octavian, that my antipa- 
thies are great in respect to the plebeian money- 
plodders on the other aide of Temple Bar : but in 
this individual instance I have never forgotten that 
Armytage served me faithfully and honestly — and 
so I have countenanced him." 

“ The feeling does you honour, my dear Duke,* 
replied Octavian warmly : for he believed in its 
sincerity. “It is all the more honourable too, 
inasmuch as it is at^he expense of a prejudiS* 

“ And Zoe— Mr.Smytage’s daughter— is really 
a beautiful girl/' pnceeded the Duke, — “ elegant, 
accomplished, and well calculated to shine in any 
drawing-room. Come, my dear friend, I see that 
my counsel is not altogether thrown away upon 
you. We will have lunch now, anfo then go out 
for a ride. You can reflect at your leisure upop 
all that I have been suggesting/* 

“Yea," murmured Ootavian, with another ilL 
repressed eigh, as he thought of the beautiful un- 
known whom ba had seen on two or three occa- 
sions, and whose bashful loveliAa kid made man 
or less impression on his hears 
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■OB. 

If a sumptuously furnished drawing-room, a 
house belonging to one of the handapmeat terraces 
in the Begent’s Park, a lady was seated* The 
apartment itself was characterised with splendour 
"more than % with elegance: every detail of its 
appointments was rich and costly— so that the 
evidences of wealth were assembled together with 
a profusion more calculated for ostentatious display 
than consistent with refined taste. The walls 
were crowded with vast mirrors : the style of the 
furniture ^was of scarlet and gold: nick-naoks 
which had cost vast turns, were scattered about as 
ornamental trifles. The room, though spacious, 
was in point of fact encumbered with its own 
magnificence: and thus was it divested of that 
real air of comfort which good taste knows so 
skilfully how to blend with the dasaling effects of 
splendour. 

Yet amidst all these objects of a grand and gor- 
geous luxury which were so overwhelmingly heaped 
together in this drawing-room, there were a jew 
slight evidences of a more correct and refined in- 
tellect than that which had presided over the 
general appointments of the apartment. There 
were flowers tastefully arranged with a view to 
the harmonising of their brilliant colours : music 
rested upon an open piano, and lay upon a stool 
near a harp. There was a portfolio upon one of 
the centre-tables ; and this contained several 
beautiful specimens of drawing, alike in pencil 
and in water-colour. An elegant piece of 
embroidery-work, half finished, lay on the sofa on 
which sat the fair occupant of this room. The 
books which were formally arranged upon the 
tables for mere purposes of show, were at trum- 
pery in their contents as they were gorgeous in 
their binding : but on the sofa, near the em- 1 
broidery, lay three or four volumes containing the 
works of the best British poets ; and these were 
in a comparatively common binding. The dress 
1 of the young lady herself was simple and neat— in 
the best possible taste— and therefore in reality 
characterized with a more real elegance than if it 
had been of the magnificent style which one 
; would have expected to discern on the part of a 
fen*le occupant of that sumptuously furnished 
room. Need we say that tewss the refined taste 
of this lady to which a visitor would feel hitgself 
indebted for those little evkSttces of superior and 
more intellectual judgment Nrhich, few though 
they were, nevertheless afforded a certain relief to 
the eye and to the mind, otherwise dazzled and 
mint ed by*the presence of all that ostentatious 
• display of wealth F 

The lady of whom we sore speaking, was Zoe, 
Hr. Armytage's daughter; and the house to which 
ire have introduced the reader, was Hr. Armytage's 
manaatL All tto rooms in that house— save two 
—ware furnish*® with a costliness corresponding 
to that of the prrcipal apartment : thousands and 
t housands of pouw must have been lavished in 
fitting up this JErgeous dwelling. But every- 
where throughout the mansion, with the exception 
Of the two rooms to which we have alluded, these 
was the pervasive indication of the vulgar mind of 


I (JwrMM, who, Mpiring to moT« fe bMt «o4 I 
meet brilliant society, fancied that his btot-'plebsiaa 
[ origin and upstart position would be M 

in the d*|zling splendours by which he. dto's#** 
rounded. The two rooms which formed a*,a*. 
eeption to the rule, were the privato 
of Zoe Araytage herself: namely, her boudoirittMl 
her bed-chamber. Those she had <uuuedtO$l 
fitted up in confer manoe with her own rofittmt' 
taste ; and the simple elegance which characterised 
these rooms, afforded a sufficient proof of what the 
entire mansion would have been if the same genius 
had superintended all its appointments. 

But now, between three and four o'clock on pi 
certain afternoon, we find Miss Arm? tag* seated > 
in the drawing-room, from the simple fact that 
this was the visiting hour when * morning oaUs M ' 
might be expected : for in the fashionable world 
it is always morning until dinner-time, ^sven 
though the dinner hour be postponed uqfil seven 
o'clock in the evening. Zoe, however, could not 
endure the magnifioenoe of that apartment unless > 
it were relieved by the presence of flowers, and 
unless her time, when she was alone, eould be 
occupied with music, with her pencil, her em- 
broidery, or her favourite authors. The simply* 
bound books, therefore, had Accompanied her from 
the well-chosen little library in her own boudoir; 
because not for a single instant could she bear to 
bend over the nauseating trash which filled the 
gorgeously bound Annuals which lay upon the 
tables. 

Miss Araytage was about twenty years of age. 
Her countenance was an oval of the most faultless 
outline : she was not merely beautiful, but inter- 
esting— and of that sweet loveable appear erjgA^' 
which, apart from mere beauty, renders a^yoUng 
woman so exquisitely charming. features 

were regular and delicately formed t her nose was 
perfectly straight : her mouth was small — the lips 
classically out, and of scarlet brightness. Her 
eyes were large and of a clear limpid blue,— 
fringed with dark lashes, and surmounted by 
bfows well separated and finely arobed: so that 
the expression of her oountenanoe was full of 
frankm*a and ingenuous innocence. Those lashes 
and th. se brows were many, shades darker than 
her hair, which was of a rich light brown— soft 
and silky— and with so lustrous a gloss upon it, 
th«t if worn in bands and left somewhat wavy, it 
seemed golden where the light fell upon it, nod 
dark where the shades remained. But if worn ill 
ringlets, then did a perfect shower of that light 
| brown hair fall in natural curls on either side of 
I this lovely oountenanoe, — desoending upon well* 
formed shoulders, and upon a neck pure and 
stainless as alabaster. There was something in- 
expressibly sweet in her smile : the purity of her 
thoughts made her countenance seem the feoe of 
an angel; and as her complexion was delicately 
fair, though with the roseate tint of health upon 
the cheeks, this transparent purity of the skin 
added to theangsUe style of her loveliness. 

Though not tell ’indeed not above the mid dle 
height of woman— her figure nevertheless ^peered 
of a loftier stature on account of its adm ir able 
symmetry,* it* lithe elasticity, and its flowing 
roundness of contour and of limb. Every move, 
meat was characterised by an u ns t u die d grace « 
every gesture wae replete with an elegance all id 
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own. However plebeian her parentage might 
have been, there were nevertheless all tbe be^t 
unbougbt graces of a natural aristocracy about 
this beautiful and Charming creature. • 

Such was Zoe Atmytago. But IioW was it that 
such a man as lie who was introduced to the ! 
reader in the preceding chapter, could possess such 
a daughter ? Mr, Armytage had risen from next 
to nothing. Ho did not mind sometimes boasting 
nmongst his City acquaintances— never amongst 
his fashionable ones— that he had hern the archi- 
tect of his own fortune : yet he never was known 
definitely to state what lie was in the beginning. 
He Went no farther back than the period when he 
dotted as steward or fntnndant over the vast estates 
of the present Duke of Marchmant. However, at 
the time when Zoe was old enough to begin to re- 
ceive impressions from the circumstances in which 
she was placed, her father was already a well-to-do 
man. Thus, whatever his oarliost position might 
have been, Zoo’s recollections went no farther back 
than to associate thetn selves with a comfortable 
well-furnished home, with servants, and the usual 
appendages of rapidly increasing prosperity. Her 
mother had died early ; and as she grew up, she 
perceived, with an understanding beyond her years, 
that though her father super vised the governess 
and the preceptors who managed the various de- 
partments of her education, he was by ho means 
capable of judiciously exercising such authority. 
Rho loved her father, not merely because she was 
naturally of an affectionate disposition — but like- 
wise because she beheld, or fancied beheld, in 
hi* sicalous care on her behalf, a fond paternal 
endeavour to indemnify her as much as possible 
jSfnrtho loss of her maternal parent, Thus ns she 
grefrwip, she delicately avoided hurling her father’s 
feelings b^aufforing him to perceive that her own in- j 
tuitivo good taste and naturally delicate appreciation 
were aspuro gold is to dross in Comparison with his 
vulgar, upstart, par mm notions. While seeming 
to follow hid advice in all her studies, she neverthe- 
less in reality yielded implicit confidence to the 
sounder judgment and better tastes of the first- 
rate governess and masters who were engaged in 
her tuition. The result, was that her miml ex- 
panded beneath the best possible influences, totally 
unaffected by that erroneous one which her father 
sought to shed upon every phase of its develop- 
ment. For if she bad listened to him, she would 
have devoted herself to tbe fashionable frivolities 
ine^ead of to the substantialities of education : she 
would have become fitted only for a inere drawing- 
room doll - whereas she had turned out <ui intel- 
lectual and truly accomplished young lady. 

It may easily be supposed that with h mind so 
gifted and with an understanding so capacious as 
2Soe*s i she could not have failed to observe tbe 
Way* in which her father bid obtained wealth. 
She knew him to be one who had speculated— if 
speculation it could be called— -with all that 
worldly-minded shrewdness which invariably left 
him a gainer, though ifae enterprise itself should 
fail and involve ah his confiding associates in ruin. 
She know )tkew$W that he lent money to tbe pro* 
fiigate and thd noedSsUoue at a Usurious, rate, And 
never without security move or less tangible j she 
knew that the Oximvagancee of tho patrician 
spendthrift and the ItnlMgrassments of the strug- 
gling, hard-working, industrious trader, had beeti 


the sources of no inconsiderable part of hifl im- 
mense fortune. She was aware that he had seen 
poverty in palaces as well as in prisons— and had 
penetrated into both with no sympathising object 
but for the mere purpose of availing himself of the 
proud lord's wonts or the poor tradesman's neces- 
sities, as the means of aggrandizing bis own 
wealth. All this did Zbe know : and therefore She 
had a complete reading of her father’s heart. She . 
know that it was not merely hard, beeavse hardness 
melts— and his heart never melted; lh#ft it was 
not merely cold — because coldness may relax, 
and his never relaxed: but she knew its utter 
nothingness in respect to all kindly sentiments 
when dealing With the world — its complete irnpas- 
sability in the pursuance of a career, which had 
simply one aim : namely, money -making. 

All this Zoe knew ; and yet she loved her father. 
She would not suffer herself to despise him • she 
could not possibly hate him. She loved him be- 
cause she fancied— and in this instance only was 
her judgment at fault— that all he did for her was 
the result of a doting fondness on his part. Of 
this fondness she beheld the evidences in the sums 
ho had spent upon her education— the constant 
care which ho made hot take of her health— 
the visible prido with which he surveyed her in his 
own sumptuous saloons— tho separate equipages he 
kepi for her— tile lavish ^profusion with which he 
furnished her purse —the rich presents he was con 
tinuously making her —the exultation with which 
he would sometimes hint that she v ought to form a 
brilliant alliance— and the assurance he was con- 
stantly giving her that his only object in heaping 
up wealth was to endow her with those riches. 
Fine ns Zoo's intellect was, and shrewd her under- 
standing, it is nevertheless not to be wondered 
at if, in her inexperience of the world, and the 
natural generosity of her heart, she should put the 
most favourable interpretation upon her father’* 
conduct towards her. But Mr. Armytage did 
really love his daughter, though it was a love after 
the fashion of his own sordid soul— a love that was 
made up of vulgar pride as much as of any other 
element. Ho saw that she was beautiful, and he 
was proud of her : he heard her accomplishments 
spoken of, and he flattered himself that for these 
she was indebted much more to bis own supervis- 
ing judgment than to the fine qualifications of 
her own intellect or to the proficiency of her 
governess and preceptors. To her only did ho <WeT 
speak in accents of fondness : her influence alonte 
could induce him to perform a charitable action 
—though this he would emblazon with, all the 
flaming hues of his Own ostentation. But still Zee 
saw how different he was to her than to the rest of 
the world: she attributed it to a pqge paternal 
fondness ; and therefore was it that, with all his 
faults, she loved her father so tenderly aftd so well. 1 
Little did she think that this father of hoz’a Would 
drag her to the niter and immolate her as the 
sacrifice to a patrician alliance, rather than suffer 
her to proceed Of her own accords that altar, to 
bestow her hand eta Ootfie plebeian object of 
her choice, if such ehtfbe she Jaouli happen to 
make. \ 

Zoe however hOd made no iuci^hoiee. Yet da 
loved : and Who it wits that had thus become the 
object of her wifi he presently Seen. $fe 

whom ahe-thh* IcVed, Wa# os yet totally ignorant 
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that ho had made any impression upon the mind i 
of tb i charming young lady : no one suspected her 
lore — neither her father nor her handmaids. The 
natural purity of her thoughts, blended with her 
maidenly dignity, had prevented her from betray- 
ing the secret by even the slightest sign whereby 
the sontiment of Jove is so often wont to reveal 
itself- At the time of Which we are writing, Zoe'a 
love had not existed many months in her heart ; 
afhd yet it was already profoundly rooted— it had 
entertwinad so to speak, with every flhro of : 
her being. But it was a love entirely of the aenfci- j 
ment, and not of the sense — a love which was I 
•strictly a sentiment, and not a passion— a love of j 
that msthetio character in which the ancient Greeks 
believed, b^t the more mention of which only pro- | 
•vokes the snefir of soepticism in this more worldly- 1 
minded and practical age. If or do we ourselves j 
believe that such love is often found. It is the 
lost paradise of the soul, of which few are now 
permitted to obtain a glimpse — much less to re- 
ceive on infusion of its pure and holy light into the 
sanctuary of their hearts. Yet such a love as that 
Wa^ Zoo’s; and sho cherished it without over 
dreaming of aught beyond. The very idea of its 
realization would have seemed to her a thought 
tinctured with grossness, if emanating from iuS*- 
Bi*l f and not inspired by an avowal on the part of 
its object. 

Having thus sufficiently introduced Miss Ar- 
mftago to our readers, wo may pursue the thread 
of our narrative. # It was, as wo have already said, 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, 
that. Zoe, having quitted her boudoir, took her 
• sent in the drawing-room to await the presence of 
any visitor or visitress who might, happen to call. 
Her lather had been with her for about half-an- 
bour : she had played to him on the piano and the 
harp; and h» had looked over her portfolio of 
drawings. ,Not. that he had the faintest idea of 
music, nor tl|||ydighleHt taste in a pictorial or ar- 
tistic sense : chose to a fleet a very great 

fondness for tbore' elegant accomplishments in 
which his daughter excelled —while he cordially 
detested the course of reading to which she was 
particularly devoted. He had only left her at the 
time of which we aro writing, to speak to some 
one on business who had called at thu mansion in 
the Regent's Park : for though he had ostensibly 
retired from commercial affairs by giving up his 
counting-house in the City, be nevertheless con- 
tinue!! in a sort of private manuer his II u uncial 
enterprises by advancing loans on good security. 
f Having transacted whatsoever business it was 
that had called him away, Mr. Army logo returned j 
to the drawing room, where Zoe m the interval 
had taken up one of the books which sho had 
brought from the boudoir. 

# “ What aje you reading there, my lore P” be 
inquired, leaning over the back of the sofa, which 
was drawn away from the wall so as to be near 
000 of the cent re- tables. 

“Cowper’s Poems," responded Zw, looking up 
at her father with \ sweet glance, in which there 
was on amiable imprecation : for she evidently 
foresaw the observawi that would next come from 


was an amiable < 
foresaw the observi 
his lips. 

“How absurd,” 


« How absurd,” me exclaimed, “to waste you r 
time 'Over that sentimental nonsense. And really, 
S frn * t whoa there are so many elegantly hound 


books wUidi you might group about pfeXWMfcf 
»t your having tk °™> poor-l'wkiug vofau»*frW* U> 
the drawing-room.” ’ ./ 

“I will put them out of sight, dear 
at once rejoined, “ if you object to thru 
she hastened to thrust the books under 
the immense velvet cushions bordered wifchjijWK 
fringes and having long tassels likewise of gotjJT^'.'*' 

“If you don’t like the tales and pooti^’|r* 
those volumes," continued Hr. Array tage, gl anoihjf . 
towards the trumpery works in their ( 

binding that lay upon the table, “it is quits 
fashionable, you know, to have the last now novel 
lying by your side. I have often beggod yoq, my 
dear Zoc, to read fashionable novels: they improve 
the taste, and furnish ideas for conversation in 
Company.” 

“Really, my dear father,” replied Zoe, who 
however seldom contradicted or remonstrated 
against the displays of her sire's false notions and 
vulgar las to in such matters, “ I do not think that 
these ftwhumablo novels of which you speak can 
in any way alford improvement for tha mind qr 
manners ; and os for the conversation, heaven help 
those who think of drawing their inspirations from 
such sources !” 

Mr. Array tage was about to roply, when an equi- 
page dashed up to the front of the house: and 
hastening to the window, he oxcloimcd, “ It is my 
friend the Buko of March monk" 

He thon sat down and took up a hook ; so that 
bo might have the air of one who did not put 
himself out of the way for even a ducal visitor, 
but. would receive him with os little excitement 
and as little fluttering of pcido a* if he were tha 
humblest of acquaintance*. But he was not t , 
destined to receive the visit all on the 
occasion; for when one of his footmen, -jUlbifced, 
by the bye, in a livery resplendently gorgeous, — 
made his appearance ju the drawilig-roOtti, it was 
not to announce the Buko, but simply tQ request 
Mr. Army tags to step down, a# hi* Grace had a 
word to say to him but begged to bo excused 
alighting from his carriage as be was iu a hurry 
to keep an appointment elsewhere. Bor a mo- 
ment a -cowl of displeasure appeared upon the 
features o Mr. ^nny tHge, as if he felt that he was 
receiving iho treatment of a plebeian at the hands 
of a patrician immeasurably his superior: but the 
next moment, os a recollection flashed to bis mind, 
his countenance recovered its wonted cold equa- 
nimity— and ho sped down stairs. 

* ** JSTo doubt," be thought to himself? *• he thus 
hastened forth to the Buko’s carriage* “March- 
rnont has come to tell mo something about th* 
affair I spoke to him of a few day* back.” 

The Duke was alone inside the carriage ; and 
as Army t age hurried up to the window, the foot- 
man who had descended from behind to knock at 
the front door, stood back a pace or two so us not 
to have the air of listening to whatsoever might be 
said. I 

“ I just called to tell you. Army t age,” said the 
Puke, in a low voice, “that I have boon enabled 
to manage that little business about which you 
called on me the day. tfhet say yint to 
Lord OcUvmn Meredith, youngest son of the 
Marquis of Pejgshurfft f** 

Mr. Armytiige , reacted deeply put # few 
minutes, without making any response* 
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•The family k * very ancient and a most 
honourable on*/* continued the Duke of March- 
mont. “ Meredith himself is a handsome and 
elegant young man ” 

“ But if X mistake not,” observed Mr. Army- 
tags, “ he is at variance with his relatives ; and I 
would not have my daughter marry into any 
family whste she would stand a chance of being 
cut, and Where I myself should not be a welcome 
guest.” 

“ Of all this you need entertain no apprehen- 
sion,” rejoined the Duke of Marchmont. “The 
Marquis of Penshurst is more parsimonious than 
proud ; and depend upon it, he will joyfully re- 
ceive his son and his son’s wife when the latter 
brings an ample dowry with her on her wedding- 
day. As for yourself, you have only to lend a 
few thousand pounds to Lord Meredith, the Mar- 
quis's eldest eon— and to Lord Charles, his second 
son— both of wnom are kept by their father’s 
penuriousness in total want of money, — you have 
onlv *o do this, I say, in order to receive all 
possible civility at their hands.” 

“ Yes, your Grace speaks truly,” said Mr. Ard*y- 
tage. “ As lor Octavian Meredith, he is a very 
nice young man — a son-in-law of whom one might 
feel proud. But are you sure, my lord ” 

“ I am sure, Army tage,” interrupted the Puke, 
" that I have managed the thing most capitally 
for you. Meredith furnished me an opportunity 
the other day of counselling him relative to his 
affairs : indeed it was the very same day on which 
you vourself called— and I have had him with me 
every day since. You may expect a visit from 
: him this afternoon: so I shall not wait another 
moment — lest he might think it strange if he were 
to st&v me in conversation with you. Play your 
cards well, Armytage— and the fair Zoe will be 
Lady Octavian Meredith.”* 

The carriage drove away ; and Mr. Armytage 
re-ascended to his drawing room, perfectly satisfied 
with the proposed arrangements : for after all the 
Puke of Marchmont had just said, he saw at a 
glance how his daughter and himself would ob- 
tain, after the marriage, a suitable footing in the 
Penshurst family. But as ha returned to the 
apartment in which Zoe was seated, his counte- 
nance betrayed not that anything unusual was 
passing in his mind ; and as he was invariably 
•accustomed to parade before his daughter, as well 
as in the presence of his friends and acquaintances, 
His great intimacy with the Puke of Marchmont, 
ne was at no loss for an excuse for his Grace's 
flying visit. 

“ If I was to listen to that fellow Marchmont,” 
he said to Zoe, “ you would scarcely ever have my 
society at the dinner-table. He is always wanting 
me to go and dine with him. That is what he 
came for just now. I do really Micve he feels 
more pleasure in my company than in that of any 
other of his friends. But hark 1 there’s another 
knock at the door.” 

Again did Mr. Armytage take up one of the 
splendidly bound annuals, and affect to be reading 
some stahxas by Lady Letitia Fitaharding Pit* 
Patrick Langnfcodftte* The lines were by courtesy 
denominated poetxy; but in reality they were the 
most mawkish twiddle that ever was contained in 
an array of words set out in unmetrical lines, and 
with false jingles by way el rhymes. The door 


was thrown open by the gorgeously dressed foot* 
man; and Lord Octavufti Meredith was an* 
nounoed. 

The reader is already aware that this young 
nobleman had for some little ' time past been an 
occasional visitor at Mr. Armytage's house, and 
one of those scions of the aristocracy whom the 
wealthy parvenu had, through the aid of the Puke 
of Marchmont, secured as the “lions” of his 
saloons. He therefore received ftotyivian with 
becoming courtesy — though witn no more cordi- 
ality than he had been previously wont to display ; 
for he was careful not to excite a suspicion of the 
machinations which were in progress. Zoe re- 
ceived the young nobleman with a lady-like affa- 
bility ; and the conversation at first burned upon 
indifferent subjeots. Suddenly Mr. Armytage re- 
collected that he had letters to send off to the 
post; and he begged his loraahip to excuse his 
temporary absence from the room. 

Meredith was now alone with Zoe ; and he gave 
the conversation an intellectual turn. The young 
lady entered easily into this train of discourse : it 
was pursued — and both became gradually more 
and more interested in it. Meredith saw that Zoe 
possessed a well- cultivated mind : he had all along 
known that she was accomplished ; but he did not 
suspect the existence of so much of wisdom’s 
treasures in her understanding. He was the more 
charmed too, inasmuch as her remarks were made 
with a mingling of well*bre<J ease and maidenly 
bashfulness which totally divested her of the obtru- 
siveness of the “blue-stocking.” He had come 
expressly thus to draw her out— or, in other word% 
to fathom the depths of her mind : for he was nei- 
ther so *stishlj degraded in his own disposition, 
nor so cunperate in his circumstances, as to resolve 
all in a moment to seek as a wife -a young female 
of shallow intellect and frivolous disposition. He 
remained an hour with Zoe on this occasion ; so 
that ho far exceeded the usual limit of a morning 
call : but the interval appeared to him the lapse 
of a few minutes only. He had never known so 
much of Zoe before ; and he was as much surprised 
and delighted at what he thus found her to be on 
a better acquaintance. 

He took his leave, ana striking into one of the 
most secluded portions of the Begent’s Park, de- 
liberated with himself. Pid he love Zoe P Ho : 
assuredly not. Could he bring himself to love 
her ? He sighed. That sigh was an affswer to 
the question — an answer in the negative! The 
image of the lovely unknown of whom he had ' 
spoken to the Puke of Marchmont, suddenly rose 
up to his mental vision ; and he frit that his heart 
was inextricably engaged there. Then, should be 
persevere in his contemplated suits with Zoe P His 
naturally honourable feelings shrank from „the 
thought. At that instant he almost loathed him- 
self as one who had entertained the idea of per- 
forming the despicable part of a selfish fortune- 
hunter; and he said to himself “Ho: poverty • 
Booner — poverty ten thoudtnd times sooner, in 
preference to this utter selfmb a s eme n t in my own 
estimation 1” Jr 

Two days afterwards tine was a splendid party 
at the house of Mr. Armyta^ ; and Lord Octavian • 
Meredith was one of the invited guests. Hie 
attached himself to Zoe as her principal partner 
in the danoe* fee turned the music for her as aha 
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eat at the piano ; he accompanied her in a duet. 
He had a fine Tfliee and Bang admirably: Zoe's 
voice was of silvery softness j and she too sang 1 
with exquisite taste — a tasto that was all the more 
apparent from the utter absence of affectation. 
When Lord Oetavian, after having sat by Zoe’s 
side at the tmpper-table, returned at two in the 
morning to his own Jottings, he thought to him- 
self that never did Miss Armytago appear so 
ravisbingly beautiful and so charmingly fascinating 
in his eyes; so that he mentally ejaculated, “ After 
all, I thiol; % can love her t" 

On the following day he paid the usual visit of 
courted which follows an evening’s entertainment; 
and on this occasion he remained an hour and a 
half with Zoe, —her father having at the time, 
or protending to have, a very pressing appoint- 
ment w|th some great nobleman, whom he of course 
spoke of as Ms very particular and iutimate friend. 
After this visit Lord Ootavian said confidently to 
himself, n I not only con love her— but X do already 
love her 1” 

Yet an image rose up before him, and a sigh 
came up into his very throat. He hurried his 
pace through the Regent's X*ark as if to escape 
from tbo image : he stifled the sigh ere giving it 
vent; and then he endeavoured to pefsuacle him- 
self that it was all nothing— that the fair unknown 
had really no hold upon bis affections— that it was 
a mere passing whim or caprico excited by a pretty 
face and a sylphid figure— and besides, that it was 
perfectly ridiculous to entertain a serious thought 
of one to whom he had never spoken in liis life, 
and whom he might never see again. Still there 
■was a secret voice speaking with its silent olo- 
w y quenee in the depth of his soul, which told him 
that-Uewas reasoning not as the truth really was, 
but acXrding as he wished it to bo ; and this 
time the deep-drawn sigh could not be altogether 
stifled. * 

Howover, the next day beheld him again a 
visitor at Mr. Armytage's house. How oouid he 
help going thither on this occasion P— ho had a 
piece of now music of which be had spokon.on 
the preceding day, and Which he had volunteered 
to bring Zo£ It was a duet ; tod as Mr. Army- 
tage was present in the drawing-room when 
Oetavian was ushered thither, there was no im- 
propriety in his offering to sing it with the young 
. lady. They did sing itt Oetavian thought *that 
newer had Miss Army tage displayed her musical 
accomplishments with so fine an effect — never had 
her loveliness appeared more angelically charming. 
When he took his leave after this visit, he had 
far less difficulty in putting aside the image of the 
beauteous unknown, or in suppressing the rising 
sigh, than he had experienced on the preoeding 
d#y. On the following day he called upon Zoo 
again ; and for nearly each successive day for the 
ensuing six weeks. On every occasion he became 
—or fancied that he became, more profoundly 
enamoured of Miss Army cage : he taw himself 
received with a gradually increasing cordiality on 
the part of the father, and with an unchanging 
affability on that of the daughter. Me seldom 
thought now Of the beauteous unknown : lees sel- 
dom too did he fthd hmisojf sighing when her 
imago did happen to rise up to his rnenNi vision. 
But did 3oe ueneif love him ? wgs he indeed «*>* 
indifferent to her? m M *he$gg|jd Hm giwely 


as a visitor with whom a sort of intellectual 
friendship had sprung up?. This question pus- 
sled him : he had never seen on Zoe’s part the 
Slightest betrayal of any tender partiality towards 
him. What if he were to offer and to be refused P 
(Such a catastrophe would be terribly humiliating 
to his manly pride j — and in this frame of mind, 
hovering between hope and uncertainty, it was by 
no means difficult for Oetavian Meredith to per- 
suade himself that he loved Miss Apnytage to a 
degree that his very happiness *deperTded upon 
their alliance. To do him ample justice, the 
more ha hod seen of her and the more he had r 
folfc himself attracted towards her, the less he had r 
thought of the pecuniary advantages to be derived 
from such a marriage. The naturally #u>ble feel- , 
ings of his disposition, by inducing nim to scorn * 
the thought of mere selfish interest, led him to 
believe that his sentiment towards Zoe was now 
altogether a disinterested and a legitimate one. 

So easy is it, under oertain circumstances, to hug 
as a positively settled belief that which we really 
wish to believe in !— so facile is it to cheat at times^ 
our own higher intelligence and regard our hopes 
and our wishes as actual and unmistakable con- 
victions! There are more false fanaticisms and 
delusions of the mirul than even tho most expe- 
rienced of men are always willing to admit unto 
themselves. 

Six weeks, as we have said, had passed siqye j 
that day on which we first introduced Zoo to our 
readers: and one afternoon Oetavian Meredith 
called at a somewhat earlier hour than usual. Ho 
found Zoe alone in tho drawing room; and as he 
entered, she put down a book which she had been * 
reading. 

w May I see,” he inquired, after the usual com- 
pliments had passed, “ what is the subject of your 
recreative study f" 

“ Oh, certainly," responded the young lady, with 
her usual affable smile. “ It is oae of my favourite 
authors.” 

“ Goldsmith's * Deserted Village,' ” said Octa- 
vian, as he took up the book. “Miss Ai my tage, j 
there must be times when, with your intelligence, 
you view with a feeling which borders on disgust 
the frivolities of fashionable life. I confese can- j 
didly that I do. X am convinced that where there ] 
is no intellect there is no heart— but that if the j 
head be hollow, the place where the heart should j 
be is likewise a void." % 

" X know not, my lord," replied Zoe, “ that I 
would go altogether to such an extreme con- | 
elusion — -f— " ( I 

"No— because were you to admit it,” he ex- I 
claimed, with irrepressible enthusiasm, “ you would j 
be as it were proclaiming that yoiyire oil heart, 
because you are all intelligence. Ah ! Miss Army- 
tage,” be added., “ were I possessed of a fortune*, 

I should sink down upon ray knees to lay it at 
your feet 1“ 

Zoe averted her countenance, where the colour 
went and come in rapid transitions. It was evi- 
dent that she knew not how t# reply ; and Mere- 
dith was not altogether whether 'she were 
offended or pleased by this wl of avowal he hod 
just made. But that she evidenced one or the 
other of those feelings, he had no doubt: far 
indifferent and unruffled she assuredly was not. 

"If I hose offended you. Miss Armytoge," hi 


raft attflT flflm tfobte. 

went on to flt^i Speaking tMfeukth&ly, ** I should Wef ddtferamate It extraordinary, b££S (ST $flt 
be bitterly irritated ogUinat myself. Tell me— reader reflect how seldom it is in i^Tip £$*£ ' 
have I offended you P” whore 0 parent has from selfish or sordid 

"Ifo, m/tara,” she answered, but in accents fixed uponS particular individual to become 
that Were scarcely audible— While the transient in-law, feho daughter's own heart has th|F8SS < 
glance which she threw upon the young noble* time been acquiescing in the ohoioo. It 
mah, conveyed the first revelation be had ever yet ever so on the present occasion ; and tboUj^lllii 
obtained in respect to the real feeling with which Armytage Was not of a disposition to ahamio^Hp V 
the young lady regarded him. self to a feverish And unnatural exoitonidni^ ' 1 

"Then if i have not offended you,” he aatd, though her mind was too strong and her temper^/, 

M I tnay hope tilt 1 am not altogether indifferent meht tod placid for surih inordinate agitation —*y#f 
to youP I have no fortune, Miss Army t age, to it would be wrong to imagine, and would indeod p 
.lay at your feet ; but I have a loving and affec- stamping her as deficient in the softness of fetigir 
lion ate heart to offer you. Will you accept it nine feeling, if we were to say that her heart fife!* 
find he sank upon his knees before her. tered not at all. It did palpitate with a con+> 

. Zoc, with her countenance still averted, and Biddable degree of suspense; but her emotiotfil 
with the colour still coming and going rapidly betrayed themselves not outwardly with much 
upon her beauteous cheeks, made no verbal answer violence : yet it was not through Sait habitual die* 

— but proffered him her hand. He took it, and simulation nor studied hypocrisy that they Were 
conveyed it to Ills lips. But scarcely bad those concealed. No— she was all guileless innoeemeer 
lips touched it, when she gently but firmly disen- and unsophisticated ingenuousness : but her disttfl^v/S 
gaged it; and rising from her seat, said in a low sition, as already stated, was naturally calm— her. 
but clear Voice, ** My lord, I must now refer you feelings sank deep down and bubbled up but little 

to my father Perhaps l ought to have done so to the surface -*~and they were the purer, the ittOW 

in the first instance/’ she added more gently genuine, and tho more lasting oh that very at* 
still. • | count. # 

Octaviati had started up from his knees, smitten i She was not kept long in a state of uncertainty, 
with the apprehension that ho had been too bold j In about half-an-hour the door opened, and Deta- 
in kissing the beautiful white hand which was j vian hastened into her presence again, his Oounto- 
protffered him, and that the young lady was , nance beaming with rapture aud delight, not 
offended : but he saw by her looks that it was not unminglod with astonishment. Tho result of hie 
so. Her conduct das merely that of maiden dig* i interview with Mr. Armytage was thus at once 
nify and of filial obedience ; So (hat all in a j proclaimed, even before a single syllable fell fferefl 
^moment she rose a thousand times higher in his i his lips; and now Zoe no longer withdrew her 
estimation, if possible, than she had previously j hand when he sought to retain it— nor did rile 
stood —highly as he had esteemed her before. ! with a prudish affectation hold back her ooutitenanee 
w Hut I may tell Mr. Armytage,” he said, j from the kiss which her accepted lover imprinted 
goring tenderly upon her, u that your consent is j on her pure chaste forehead. 4 

already obtained, if his be vouchsafed ?” | Oetavian might well be astonished at the ftfSOftl 

"It would be on my port, iny lord, a ridiculous which he had received from Mr. Armytage: for 
affectation,” responded Zoe, in a voice that was notwithstanding the reasoning Of the Duke of 
tremulously clear ; but yet she spoke with down- Marchmont, he had scarcely anticipated that a 
east eyes and with a modest confusion bashfully man whom he knew to be bo worldly-minded as 
blending with her firmness, — "an affectation in- Zoo's father, would with a comparative readiness 
suiting, too, to the minds of both of us, were I to afford his acquiescence to the Suit of a portionless 
declare that you aro an object of indifference to lover. But then^ Mr. Armytage had given an 
me. You have my consent, if you obtain my affirmative response in that specious manner 
father's. And think not, my lord, that I fail to which ho was so proficient in adopting. He had 
appreciate the honour which you confer upon me j thrown out a hint to the effect that he had never 
—the perhaps too flattering compliment which > ou ' soughf for his daughter an alliance with menj 

pay uni ” * ; rank, but had hoped that she would become the 

"Zoe— dearest Zoe!” exclaimed Oetavian, “never t pile of some individual more m her own sphere, 
did you seem more charming in my eyes ! neyef “ However,” he bad gone on to observe , 99 Zo0 
was your conduct more admirable fchun at this • is an only child ; and I am too fondly devoted It 
moment ! If your father will consent to our union, her to thwart her happiness in a single respect 
I swear that your happiness shall henceforth prove You say, my lord, that she loves you; and there* 
the study of m> life !” fore you have my concurrence. All ttty earthly aim# 

Again he took her band— again he pressed it to are concentrated in the ensUranee of my beloved 
lit! Bps— and*lt was not withdrawn— but then he Zee's felicity. Without being considered guilty 
retained it only for a single instant; and bending of too much paternal pride, I may safely assert 
Upon the lovely blushing girl a look of tenderness, that I bestow, upon yott a Veritable treasure. See 
• he issued from the room. The moment the door that you troot her kindly, my lord t show ofe 
closed behind Mm, 3foe sank upon the sofa whence that you appreciate the precious gift which I BO# 
she had risen up,— murmuring to herself with a declare to be your’s : and I shall know bow to *£* 
sensation of hdhr topfae, « He love- -j* l he lovCt press my gratitude/' 

mo y* A Lord Oetavian made Suitable acknowledgments 

, Yf*~*Ootavion ItWedUh had a? 1 along bean Ifttf gild ho was completely deceived by the spttftrifil 
object of Zoo's secret and hidden affection* Bad language used by Mr. Armytage on tfci* Mil' 
thus the designs of her father were, by an extnrv, that he thought to Mmseif that Ztieftl filtb# 
u mary coincidence, forwarded by her nm feelings. ' mast in reality posies* ah excellent heart stttwfth 
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standing bis worldly-minded pursuits. Before he ! it. All the preparation* were fully made; and ha 
and Mr. Armytage separated on that occasion, the was determined that the ceremony should taka 
latter gave the young nobleman to understand the place. Zoe still renewed her entreaties; but in 
amount of the dowry he purposed t$ give his the midst of this discussion Ootavian Meredith 
daughter "the mode of its settlement— and the himself arrived, — his countenance beaming with 
■ allowance that would be made toOctavian himself, the satisfaction of one who had good intelligence 
To all these proposals Meredith assented with a to impart. He was however for a moment sad- 
readiness which originated from his own earnest deued on perceiving Mr. Armytage sitting in an 
straining to convince himself as well as others, that eaay-chair with one of his legs hugely bandaged 
he was unbiassed by interested views in the matter, up, — saddened too likewise, because *be beheld the 
Then Mr. Armytage hinted that if the young tears trickling down Zoo's cheeks. The intel- 
nobleman had any debts they should at once be ligence he had to communicate was to the effect 
liquidated t but to this offer Octavian was enabled that the invitations, which as a matter of oourteey t 
to give a proud negative, he having no pecuniary had been forwarded to his father and his two 
liabilities. Wo do not mean that the pride of brothers, were all accepted ; and he himself bod 
that response was of an aristocratic nature : it was brought the written replies, addressed to Mr. t 
the pride of one who felt that lie might assume Armytage. They were couched in courteous terms ; 
a manly dignity m proclaiming the roctitude of and Octavian explained that he was now oom- 
his conduct, which had been proof against all the pletely reconciled to his relatives. If any oircum- 
temptations to extravagance by which he bad of stance had been wanting to support the resolution 
late been surrounded. of Mr. Armytage that the bridal should take place 

But if Octavian went away from that interview on the morrow, notwithstanding his own indis- 
in astonishment at the apparently frank, noble- position,— it was the intelligence Ootavian had, 
minded, and fondly paternal behaviour of Mr. just imparted. Zoe, perceiving farther remon- 
Armytage, — not the less astonished was Mr. Ar- strance to be vain, yielded to her sire's will ; and 
mytage himself to learn that Zoe loved her noble her grief at his illness was mitigated not only by 
suitor. However, he did not waste much time the assurance that he should be enabled to preside 
in pondering upon ibis matter : it was sufficient at the wedding-breakfast, but also by the satis- 
for him that Zoe had thus by her own conduct faction which he and she alike experienced at 
fallen into the views which ho had entertained on Octaviau’s reconciliation with his family. r 

her behalf; and he sped a way to Bclgrave Square, On the following morning the bridal was oele- 
to inform the Duke of Marchmont of all that had brated. The Marquis of Penshurst — a tall, thin, 


just taken place. 


pale old man —accompanied by his two elder sons. 


A month afterwards, — namely, at the end of arrived at the mansion at an early hour; and 
August, 1847— the bridal took place. Mr. Ar- though they were but little more than coldly ' 
mytage insisted that it should be solemnised with courteous to Mr. Armytage, they were on the 
all possible circumstances of splendour ; and im- other hand exceedingly affable and cordial to- 
mense therefore were the preparations made for wards Zoe, whose beauty and inobtrusive manners 
the occasion.. Zoe would gladly have gone to the made an immediate impression upon them. The 
altar under circumstances far less ostontatious : Marquis of Penshurst gave Mr. Armytage to un- 
but she had never been in the habit of disputing derstand that he had converted the allowance of 
her sire’s will— and she was by no means likely to five hundred a-year made to Octavian, into a per- 
do so while entertaining the belief that he had put manent settlement; and that he had moreover 
all selfish considerations aside through a fond- re- presented the young bridegroom with a thousand 

gard for her happiness wholly ami solely. She guinoas, duly paid over to his account at the 

accordingly suffered the arrangements to progress bankers'. 

without the slightest remonstrance on her part, — Two young ladies of rank acted as bridemaids j 
reserving to herself the privilege of settling the and an Earl undertook to give the bride away, as 
precise details of her toilet, which she was resolved her father was unable to proceed to the ohuroh. 
should be characterised by that elegant simplicity The ceremony was solemnized at All Souls, in the 

which was most congenial to her taste and dispo- fashionable quarter of Langham Place ; and we 

sition. The wedding-breakfast was to be a perfect must content ourselves with observing that the 
banquet ; and as if Mr. Armytage did not already bvide looked ravishingly beautiful as welt as sweetly 
possess plate sufficient, he expended two or three interestin?. The wedding-breakfast fulfilled, in its 
thousand pounds in the purchase of additional sumptuous display of plate and in its profusion of 
table-ornaments to be used on the occasion. The all the choicest delicacies, the intents and wishes 
invitations were likewise more numerous than Zoe of the ostentatious Mr. Armytage^ the Duke of 
would have preferred, if left to her own choice : Marchmont, faithful to his promise, was amongst 
but herein again she quietly let her father have the guests, who were described in the newspaper- 
his own way. The Duke of Marchmont faithfully paragraphs of the following morning as being * the 
promised to attend at the wedding-breakfast ; and elite of the fashionable world." When the repast 
Mr. Armytage, satisfied with this pledge* readily was over, Zoe — having taken an affectionate and 
excused his Grace from accompanying the bridal tearful leave of her parent— was handed by the 
party to the church. bridegroom to the handsome (srrifge presented to 

On the .eve of th* day fixed for the ceremony, the young couple by the bri^p father;* and they 


Mr. Armytage was seized with a violent fit of the set off to spend the honeyram at some watering-^ 


gout ; and his physicians positively forbade him place, where a suitable house 
mm attempting to stir out of doors. Zoe, deeply gaged for their reoeption. 
afflicted at this cirounwkmce, besought her sire to 

postpone the wedding s but hf^rouW not listen to — 


i already ea- 
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CHAPTER XIX 


CHRIST IK A.* 

gxx week* bad elapsed since the bridal c er e m o ny : 
is was now the middle of October— and the * 
young couple, having returned to London, took : 
possession of a bouse in Regent’s Park, on the j 
side exactly facing the abode of Mr. Armytage. 1 
Zoe naturaJlpSkphed to be near her father,* whom 
she might thus see daily — or at least very often ; 
and Lord Octavian Meredith, having no particular 
1 choice as to the place of his residence, cheerfully 
carried out the wishes of his beauteous bride. 
During thf honeymoon he had found no reason to 
be disappointed in the estimate which he had pre- 
viously formed of Zoo’s intellect, temper, and dis- 
position. All the excellent traits of her mind— 
and she had no bad ones — developed themselves in 
a manner full well calculated to rivet her husband’s 
affections, if they were susceptible of such adhesion 
unto her. She was all gentleness and amiability, 

' candour and truthfulness, ingenuousness and inno- 
cence. Her love, being crowned by happiness, 
appeared to render her beauty more angelically 
fascinating— if indeed there had been any room } 
for such enhancement of her charms. In short, 
Lord Octavian Meredith had every reason to be 
the happiest and most contented of men. 

’One afternoon, a few 'days after the return of 
the young couple from the watering place, Lord 
Octavian had occasion to call upon Mr. Armytage 
on some little business connected with the settle- 
ment of Zoe’s dowry. Wo should observe that 
during the interval since the marriage, Mr. Ar- I 
my Cage had entirely recovered from his attack of 
gout, and had become aa bustling and active as 
ever. The business between himself and his son- 
in-law was speedily concluded ; and Octavian took 
his leave, to retrace his way on foot across the 
Park to his own dwelling. He waa walking along 
that road which, diverging from the main one near 
the Colosseum, leads to the inner circle, when his 
attention was suddenly drawn to a scene that was 
taking place a little way ahead. A gentleman, 
having caught the hand of a young female gen- 
teelly but simply dressed, was endeavouring to 
retain it against her will— and was doubtless ad- 
dressing her in a style of language which excited 
her virtuous indignation ; for as she struggled to 
release her hand from his grasp, her ejaculations 
of angered remonstrance reached Octavian’s ear. 
But, Ah! that figure— he recognised it in ffmo- 
ment 1— and darting forward, reached the spot 
swift as an arrow shot from a bow. The gentle- 
man — a gentleman in name only, but not in con- 
duct— waa%t once stricken to the ground by the 
Chivalrottp and indignant Meredith : for it is only 
fair to observe that if the young person who was 
the object of the genteel ruffian's outrage, had been 
an utter stranger to him, he would have acted in 
precisely the same manner. 

The ctoomfifed individual started up from the 
ground in a furilus rage,— exclaiming, “ By heaven, 
air 1 whoever yoJtare, yon shall give me satisfaction 
for this insult \ n j 

“U is you^rho have perpetrated the insult 
against a well-behaved young lady,” was Octavian’a j 
acidly dignified response, "and yon have received | 


m •MM 


your punishment. If in addition to 
ment, you require any other, depend 
shall receive it at my hands. Here is h 
“V ery good,” responded the other, wi 
glancing sft the card which Octavian hi 
“You shall hear from me!”— and with 
words, he walked hastily away, brushing 
dust from the sleeve of his coat 
Let us pause for a few minutes to descj^^ipW^ 
young female whom Meredith had thus delivt^p' 
from the stranger’s audacious conduct, amOn 
whom he recognised the beauteous unknown who' 
has been before alluded to. Beautiful she indeed 
was, as the reader has been prepared to lea*U,-f, ; 
youthful too— for she did not appear to be more 
than sixteen or seventeen years of age. Though 
slender in figure, the symmetry of her proportions 
constituted a rare model of developing ohanhfc 
Her countenance was pale— hut it was the paleness ; 
of beauty and of health : not the dull dead whiter 
noss of the skin, but the purest complexion with a 
vital animation upon it. Her eyes were large and 
dark : their naturally lustrous beaming was SMtfpft' 
what subdued by an innate modest bashfutaetiS^ 
and partially veiled by the long ebon lashes that 
fringed them. Her hair was of the very darkest 
shade— no| that of dull lustreless jet ; but that of j 
the shining glossiness of the raven’s plumage. It j 
was not merely luxuriant, but of silken softness i 
and it fell not in ringlets, but in more massive 
tresses on either side of her beautiful countenance. 
The rosy hue of the lips set off teeth of a daszling 
polish and faultlessly even. When beheld in her 
quiet moments— for she was now naturally excited 
by the scene which we have just described— there 
was a stamp of so much guileless truthfulness and 
virginal innocence about her, that it was a wonder j 
even the most daring libertine could for a single i 
instant have been so thoroughly mistaken in her 
character and disposition as to suppose that she 
would listen to his bvertures. Still speaking of her 
in her tranquil momenta, we may add that there 
was a alight settled shade of melancholy— or per- 
haps rather of pensiveness, on her beautiful coun- 
tenance : yet this, in no way detracting from the 
charms which invested her, only perhaps undefin- 
abiy nhanced them. We have already said that 
she was plainly but neatly dressed ; and there was 
a natural grace in every movement and in every 
gesture of this sweet girl. Her eyes, though 
bftgbt, had none of passion's fire in them: on the 
contrary, there was something of dove-like mild- 
ness in her looks, if such an expression can be 
applied to the darkest eyes as well as to those of 
blue. The outline of her countenance was purely 
Grecian : and the upper Up had that short rich 
curl which with some women is the type of high 
birth— with others an evidence of that instinctive 
feminine dignity which disdains falsehood and is 
incapable of guile. 

Such was the interesting creature with whom < 
Lord Octavian Meredith now suddenly found him* 
•elf alone. At the instant that be bad rushed up to 
the spot, her countenance was crimsoned with in* 
dignation and a sense of outraged virtue: the next 
moment, when the audacious libertine was stricken 
down to.the earth, the colour fled from her cheeks, 
leaving them marble pale. She staggered against 
the railings which skirted the pathway «f the road, 
and endeavoured to compose heraei£so as to make 
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suitable acknowledgments to her deliverer: but 
when she heard the libertine who had insulted her, 
using threatening talking of satisfaction, 

and declaring that her defender should|hear from 
him, the proceeding assumed a bignifieaucy winch, 
inexperienced as the young girl was in the ways of 
the world, nevertheless sent the thought flashing 
into her mind that a duel would possibly be the 
result of the occurrence. A mortal terror accord- 
ingly seized upon her : for to this innocent and 
X>Ure-minded being it seemed shocking to it degree 
that two, human lives should bo thus risked on her 
account, and one of them the life of her gallant de- 
liverer. 

Lord Oetavian Meredith turned towards tho 
beautiful stranger, and expressed his hope that she) 
was now recovering from tho terror into which the 
incident had plunged her. 

u A thousand thanks to you, sir,” she answered, 
in a tremulously murmuring voice, “for your ge- 
nerous behaviour. But did I rightly interpret 
the -words which that rude person uttered P Oh, 
sir 1” she continued, an expression of more than 
grief— for it amounted to a positive anguish, ap- 
pearing upon tier countenance as she raised her 
fino dark oyes towards Oetavian Meredith,— “I 
beseech— 1 implore that no life may be risked ■” 

“ Tranquillize your fears/' interrupted l ho 
young nobleman, in the gentlest and most sooth- 
ing tones of his naturally hurmonious voice. 
“The man who could thus insult such a one as 
you, must be in his heart a coward; and even 
Should he, through fear of tho world’s scorn, dare 
me to a duel, rest assured that I will chastise 
him/ 1 

“Good heavens !” murmured tho young girl, all 
- her worst fears being thus frightfully confirmed : 
“ you will risk your life !” 

“ Is it indeed a matter of interest to you that I 
should take heed of my owu safety!”— and in 
putting this question, Oetavian Meredith was 
irresistibly carried away by those feelings which 
he had originally experienced towards the lovely 
unknown, and which were now resuscitated more 
Vividly than ever. 

“Can you ask mo, sir,” she sai|I, stitl speaking 
murinuringly, and tremulously, and f.vith affliction 
in her looks, — “ can you ask mo if it he a subject 
of consequence whether lives are to bo hazarded ? 

Ohl the bare thought is shocking !'V— 

And under tho influence of overpoweriug feel- 
ings,' sho laid her hand upon Meredith’s arm, 
gazing up entreatingly into his countenance as she 
exclaimed, “For heaven’s sake, accept not the 
defiance of that man whose conduct has placed 
him utterly beneath your notice !” 

The touch of that beautiful girl’s hand— light 
though it were, and gloved though the hand itself 
was — sent a thrill of unknown pleasure through 
tho entire form of Oetavian Meredith. He ex- 
perienced feelings such as he had never experienced 
in respect to Zoe ; so that with the rapidity of 
lightning did the conviction flash to his mind that 
he had deceived himself as to his real sentiments 
in respect to her fifho had become his wife, and 
that he loved her not as he now felt he loved 
the dark-eyed, reve%kai?ed beiapLg who was before 
him. This conviction caused hihi ip experience a 
strong sensation of onffttfoh, which instantaneously 
Mowed upon the thrift <jff pleasure^he light touch 


of her band had sent with electrifying effect 
through his entire being. »He comprehended all 
in a moment that his happinosa was wrecked by 
the circumstance of having wedded another : and 
in a paroxysm of irrepressible emotion, he raised 
his hand to his brow. 

“ Ah ! you yourself, sir, are smitten with horror 
at the thought of being placed in a position to 
take the life of a follow-creature !’*— and the young 
girl, thus very naturally mistaking*the cause of 
liis excitement, clasped her harid^Sntreatingly as 
sho wont on to exclaim, “ Tell me that you will 
not accept that bad man’s defiance ! Pardon this • 
importunity on my part — but believe me, it would 
make me very, very wretched indeed !” 

The nature of this colloquy — the cldto contact * 
into which it brought Meredith and the lovely 
stranger— tho variations of feeling and emotion j 
which the circumstances developed on her part, — * j 
all contributed to display her beauty in different 
lights, and to afford him a reading into the inno- 
cence, tho generosity, and the kindness of her 
soul. If he hud felt himself attracted towards her . 
on those few occasions when he had casually 
passed her in the street, when he had neither 
spajeen to her nor hoard tho sound of her voice, 
and had only obtained transient glimpses of her 
charms, — how much more deeply was he interested 
in lior now that she was there close to him — that 
he could look into the depths of her fine dark eyqi 
— that he beheld the pearly whiteness of her teeth j 
— that ho bad leisure to examine* every feature cf ! 
her beauteous face— and that a glance rapidly | 
wandering over her figure, confirmed his previous , 
impression of its exquisite symmetry, promising 
admirable developments -and when, too, her pure 
breath fanned bis very cheek, as under the in- 
fluence of her feelings she besought him to abstain 
from the threatened duel ! Zoe was forgotten— 
or if not absolutely forgotten, remembered only 
as one to whom ho had indissolubly linked himself 
and who thus stood as a barrier in the way ol the 
crowning happiness of tho real love which he ex- 
perienced. Then too flashed to the mind of the 
young man tho sickening conviction that despite 
all his sophistical reasonings at the time, he had 
literally and actually sold himself for Armytage’s 
wealth ; whereas, on the other hand, he felt that J 
he could have been content lo inhabit the humblest 
residence, if it were shared by this beauteous 
being who was now before him. * 

Such were the feelings and thoughts conjured 
up &J1 in a moment in the mind of Lord Oetavian 
Meredith, as the charming stranger continued her ' 
appeals. For an instant he had flattered himself 
that these appeals arose from a tender interest 
which she herself experienced in him tjbufc he had 
quickly seen, by her answer to that question which 
he had put, that her entreaties arose mdlrely from 
a sense of duty find gratitude towards a fellow- 
creature who had behaved nobly on her behalf. 

Will you not promise me,” she said, u that 
this menaced duel shall not take pkee t'* 

“Yes, yes — t promise youJ he responded 
quickly, in otder to tranquillize At fears— though 
without having the intention of keeping tho 
pledge if the threatened satisfaction should be de- 
manded. > 

" Ah, sir l* 1 persisted the young girt who, artless 
and unsophisticated though she were, Was never- 
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aot to be deceived by m assurance which 
ww belied by bet deliverer’s look and summer: 
M you only tell me this to set my mind mt ease. 
Oh, I understand !” she exclaimed, a light sud- 
denly breaking in upon hey soul: "you will be 
forced to obey those false and unnatural laws 
which society denominates the code of honour ! | 
But it shall not he so/’ she added, abruptly re- 
gaining a degree of firmness, and her countenance 
expressing a pro mptly-taken resolution. “ You 
have acted geneJftmsly towards me; I will perform 
my duty towards you.*’ 

. M What do you mean P” cried Meredith, in 
astonishment. 

“ Will you let me know, sir,” inquired the 
young girl, •timidly and bashfully, “ the name of 
him to whom I am under such deep obligations P” 

Octavian now understood her in a moment. She 
purposed to give the proper authorities notice that 
a duel was to take place ; and she hoped that by 
adopting this course, she would prevent it without 
suffering his own honour to be compromised. But 
in the first place, Octavian was no coward— and 
indeed thought lightly of the prospect of tbo im- 
pending duel ; ana in the second place he saw that 
if the authorities wore to interfere to prevent it, 
the worst construction would be put on such a 
result by his antagonist, who would doubtless pro- 
claim to the world that Meredith himself had deli- 
beifitely prompted the young girl to give private 
intimation to the magistrate. So rapidly did all 
these thoughts flash through his mind, that there 
was no apparent interval of hesitation or reflection 
%on his part, ere he replied to the query she had 
put, by saying in a collected off-hand manner, “ My 
name is Richard Pcrcival !” 

“ Then, Mr. Pcrcival,” immediately added the 
young girl, " accept my gratitude for your generous 
cunduet towards me.” 

With a graceful inclination of tho head, she was 
hastening away : but Octavian was almost imme- 
diately by her side, saying, “Will you not suffer 
me to learn who it is to whom I have been enabled 
to render the service which is deemed deserving of 
thanks ?” 

The young girl stopped short, and reflected 
gravely for a few moments. It was evident enough 
that she was deliberating whether she should tell 
her name : it was also evident that abe feared it 
would savour of ingratitude and actual rudeness to 
dechflb for she at length observed slowly, “ You 
have a right to ask this question, sir. My name is 
Christina Ashton.” * 

« Then, Miss Ashton,” at once responded Lord 
Octavian Meredith, “ you will permit me to escort 
you to your own residence, for fear lest you should 
again encounter any individual whoj^' faring the 
garb of a gentleman, possesses tho attributes of a 
ruffian, and fa unable to appreciate the innocence 
and the respectability which ought to bo a suffi- 
cient shield against such treatment as you ere now 
experienced.” 

“I should be sorry, Mr. Percivnl/’ answered 
the maiden, u to engross any more of your time. 
Pray suffer me to continue my way alone.” 

“Miss Ashton, 1 lave read your thoughts— I 
have fathomed your intentions!” exclaimed Me- 
redith. M Yott are going straight hence to a magis- 
trate-— — Now, if I pftnbiae faithfully that I will 
** engage in a duel—” 


"Alas, sir!” said Christina, “you ei&ntofc dis- 
pose of your own actions in this matfaf/'HljkftWfe 
read in books of that false code of houOttf 
belonging fo a bygone barbarism, has 

grafted upon our modern civilisation— "" 

“ Miss Ashton, I entreat you not to 
step which you meditate !” interrupted OctifcMK/t 
“ Bo you know that you would expoBe me to g$S§5^‘ 
thing far worse than tho hazard of losing my 
—you would expose me to that of losing h# t 
honour P The world Would coll me coward ; and X 
swear unto you that in spite of all the magisterial 
and police authority, I would vindicate my repu- . 
tation and my character !” 

“ Ah, is it so P” murmured Christina mournfully; 
for she was smitten with the truth of what hef < 
deliverer had just said. 1 

“You see therefore, Miss Ashton,” relumed":,; 
Octavian, “ that if actually challenged by that per- 
son, I must go out with him. I wifi no longer 
attempt to deceive you : for such is the real truth. 

Bo not however be alarmed on my account. If 
mortally wounded, I should in my last moments 
be rrjoiced to think that ! had rendered a service 
to an amiable young lady such as you are.” 

The tears started into Christina's eyes at the 
bare though! of a fellow-creature's existence— per- 
haps a most valuable one— being jeopardised or 
lost on her account ; and moreover, tot a natu- 
rally sensitive disposition and for a feeling heart, 
there was something irresistibly touching in the 
tone and manner in which Octavian had last 
addressed her. She still lingered,— forgetful in 
tho agitation of her mind that tbo interview had 
already been too much prolonged, considering that 
she was standing there conversing with one who was 
almost a total straqger to her: for we should 
state that though she herself had on former occa- 
sions been noticed by Meredith, she. had never 
observed him. Indeed, so far as she was eon* 
cerned, she did not recollect having ever seen him J 
before the present occasion. | 

" You perceive, therefore, Mias Ashton,” con- j 
tinued Meredith, “ that you really must suffer this 
matter to take its course ; and that you would bo 
doing n a positive injury by any direct inter- 
ference. At thefaamo time, I fully appreciate the 
generosity of your motives; ana X feel myself 


generosity of your motives; ana X feel myself 
bound to offer that you shall be made acquainted 
with the result. If I fall in tho impending duel, 
some friend of mine shall wait upon you with tta 
►intelligence : but if I survive, I will do myself the 
pleasure of calling, to convince you personally of 
my safety.” 

Had Christina Ashton been less inexperienced 
than she was in the ways of the world, she would 
have penetrated this somewhat insidious and per- 
haps not altogether handsome endeavour to draw 
from her lips an avowal of the place of her abode i 
but artless and guileless herself, she was unsus- 
picious of underhand dealings on the part of 
others. The same motive which had prompted 
her to mention her name, now at once instigated 
her to mention her address: and having hastily 
done so, she again bowed and continued far 
way* • . ( / 

Meredith had no longer the faintest shadow of 
an excuse for detaining her— though be > would 
gladly have gone on lingering in conversation with 
a being whose beauty had made such a deep im- 
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ppMsion upon hit heart. We must observe that 
f hr se scenes had taken place in a portion of the 
Huge nt*s Park which is seldom muck frequented 
by persons either on foot or on horseback, even 
when the Park itself serves as a fashionable resort : 
bat in the autumn season of the year the fashion- 
able world were for the most part out of town— 
the Parks were well nigh deserted— and the par- 
ticular spot where these incidents occurred, had 
net at the time a single individual passing that 
way, save and except Meredith, Christina, and the 
impudent libertine who had insulted her. 

Octevian continued his way slowly towards his 
own house. On arriving there, he found the 
carriage in readiness, as he had promised to ac- 
company Zoe for a drive. His first impulse was 
to make some excuse, as he wished to be alone 
with his own thoughts : but his natural generosity 
would not permit him to do this. He felt that he 
had no right to deprive his wife of his company, 
in consequence of any new or altered feelings 
which might have arisen within him — but that on 
the contrary, it was his duty to crush and stifle 
those feelings. This he earnestly resolved to do. 
He accompanied Zoe for the drive ; and the vari- 
ous little evidences of the exquisite csweetness of 
her temp|f and the amiability of her disposition, 
which even the mere tenour of the conversation 
developed, filled him with remorseful feelings as 
he remembered all that had passed through his 
mind while he was with Christina. He forced 
himself to appear gay ; and the unsuspecting Zoe 
fancied not that there was in reality an abstrac- 
tion and a pre-occupation beneath that cheerful 
surface. He said nothing to her relative to the 
adventure which might probably lead to a duel. 
In the first place, a husband seldom or never im- 
parts to a wife the chance of such a casualty ; and 
in the second place, Oct&vian felt that he could 
not touch upon the subject without betraying some 
emotion while speaking of Christina. 

At about nine o'clock in the evening, a a Lord 
and Lady Oct&vian Meredith were sitting together 
in their drawing-room, taking their coffee, a ser- 
vant entered ; and presenting a card to liis master, 
intimated that the gentleman whose name it bore 
requested to see him. 

“Ah, Captain Whitby/* said Octavian, with an 
air of assumed carelessness, so as to prevent his 
wife from suspecting there was anything wrong. 
“ X will come down to him at once :**— and when 
the footman had left the too do, he observed in the 
same easy indifferent manner, “ The Captain has 
come to inquire into the character of a man I had 
with me previous to our marriage." 

Octavian then descended to the dining-room, 
where Captain Whitby was waiting to see him. 
The gallant officer had called on Behalf of the Hon. 
Wilson Stanhope, which it appeared was the name 
of the individual from whose libertine outrage 
Octavian had rescued Miss Ashton. Meredith 
penned a hasty note to the Duke of Marohmont, 
requesting him to act as his second; and this note 
he begged Captain Whitby to bear to his Grace, 
who would air togs all preliminaries. 

“I have named time and place* in my letter, 
Captain Whitby/* added Meredith; w and as a 
matter of court* ,g*riiea engaged will observe 
the strictest secrecy with regard to the pro- 
ceedings.*’ -v * W 


« Such is also Mr. Stanhope’s wish/* responded 
the Captain. “Mr. Stadbope frankly confess** 
that turner the influence of a champagne-breakfast, 
he behaved rudely to the girl ; and therefore, my 
lord, a single word of apology on your part for 
the blow you struok, will prevent this hostile meet- 
ing. 

“ And that word, Captain Whitby, will not be 
spoken by my lips," rejoined Meredith. r 

The Captain bowed and took ft! Oeave ; while 
Octavian rejoined Zoe, who still saw ‘nothing in 
his look or manner to create in her mind the slight- 
est suspicion of what was going on. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed de- 
scription of the duel. Suffice it to spy that Oota- 
vian rose at an earlier hour than Usual, — alleging 
that the fineness of the morning tempted him to a 
ride on horseback before breakfast; and having 
embraced Zoe, he took his departure. Mounted 
on his steed, and having dispensed with the at- 
tendance of his groom, he galloped to the place 
of meeting, where the Duke of Marchmont arrived 
at the same moment. A few minutes afterwards 
the Hon. Wilson Stanhope and Captain Whitby 
appeared upon the ground. They had brought a 
surgeon with them : but he remained in their car- 
riage at a little distance. Shots were exchanged, 
neither party reoeiving any injury ; and Mr. Stan- 
hope declared that he was satisfied. The two 
principals then shook hands in the approved ban- 
ner; and thus in five minutes t all was over. Ere 
separating, it was agreed by those concerned that 
the utmost secrecy should be observed in respect 
to the affair ; and thus not even a whisper transit 
pired to reach a reporter’s ears and engender a 
paragraph m the public journals. 

Lord Octavian Meredith reached home at the 
usual breakfast-hour ; and Zoe still remained 
without the slightest suspicion that her dearly 
beloved husband’s life had been risked in a duel. 
We may add, ere closing this chapter, that Mere- 
dith had been compelled to inform his friend the 
Duke of Marchmont of the name and address of 
Miss Ashton : so that in case he had fallen, hit 
promise might be kept, and the intelligence con- 
veyed to the young lady. But Octavian had not 
chosen to confess that this Miss Ashton was the 
very self-same beauteous unknown of whom he 
had made mention when consulting the Duke in 
regard to his prospects, as described in a previous 
chapter. # 


CHAPTER XUL 

xn Lorenre-sousB. 

a • 

19 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, a respect* 
able lodging-house was kept by a widow-woman 
named M&eaut&y. She was about fifty years of 
age — short and stout— yet bustling and active ; 
very untidy and dirty in her appearance during all 
the earlier part of the day— but dressed out in a 
very fine style for the aftejpoon and evening. She 
was a Scotch woman— exceedingly thrifty, and 
bent upon saving a penny here and a penny there 
to the utmost of her power. She therefore assisted 
the servant* in the house-work and the kitchen: 
hemp her morning’s untidiness. But whan 



the # onerous duties of the day were over, Mrs. 
Macaulay sported her silk gown, her cap with 
pink ribands, her gold watch and chain — ana 
seated herself in her neat little ground- floor 
parlour, ready to receive any of her neighbours 
who might chance to drop in for a chat. 
Though parsimonious even to meanness — beat- 
# ing down her drudges of servants to tho lowest 
possible atnount of wages— she was an honest 
woman in her way, and made as little free 
with her lodgers' tea and sugar, butter, and 
Other comestibles, as the most conscientious 
of her class. Neither did she altogether pcs- 
aess a had heart, though it was steeled with 
many defences against accessibility with regard to 
money-matters, Sdb Would not mind sitting up 
tU night long to nurse a sick lodger: but she 
would not at all like to hear the lodger, when rent- 
day same round, make an excuse for non-payment, 
landlord came to her regularly for his rent ; | 
^ Wo. A.*— Foubth Sraiss. 


and she therefore must have her's. The tax-' 
gatherers were equally exact in their periodical 
visits; and she was compelled, as she alleged, to 
require a corresponding punctuality on the part ol 
her tenants. Such was Mrs. Macaulay— a woman 
with whom lodgers were certain to remain on the 
best possible terms so long as their weekly bills 
were settled with regularity. 

The ground-floor, consisting of two rooms, was 
occupied by herself,— the front being her parlour, 
the back her bed-chamber. The first floor was 
very handsomely furnished, and was sure to be 
“ well let,” as Mrs. Macaulay termed it, in the 
season— perhaps to a Member of Parliament, whose 
regular residence was in the country. The second 
floor was far more plainly appointed, but still corn* 
fortable enough; and above were the chambers of 
the servants— with a spore one in esse tbe first- 
floor lodger should have a servant of hds ewn. 

It was about ten o'clock in the fbrsnooa on the 
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| very tby that the duel took place, that a tall man, 
I of gentlemanly appearance, and well though plainly 
f dressed— that is to say, his apparel was genteel and 
[ of good materials, but without pretension— passed 
slowly along Mortimer Street ; and observing 
a card in a window, announcing a first floor 
to let ready furnished, ho knocked at the door. 
On one of the servants aiftworing it, he to* 
quested to look at the rooms ; and he was 
in the first instance shown into Mrs. Macau- 
lay’s parlour, while that respectable female 
" tidied herself up a bit”— to use her own 
phrase# Having washed her face and hands, 
slipped on her silk gown and her cap with pink 
ribands, Mrs. Macaulay entered the parlour, with 
a simpering mien and a half-curtsey. She prided 
herself Upon being an excellent physiognomist i 
for she always scrutinized well every applicant for 
her lodgings— so that sbd might calculate the 
chances of being paid her rent, or of having her 
tenants decamp suddenly somo fine day. fin A 
matter of course such disagreeable incidehts as 
these had been within the range of her expe- 
rience; and by treasuring up la her mind the 
countenances of the delinquents, She regarded 
them as criterion* for the formation ofc her judg- 
ment in future, (therefore, on entering into the 
presence of the gentleman to whom we have al- 
luded, she studied him witln all the keenness of 
her perception, yet without appearing to do so. 

As we have said, ho was of tall stature: we 
may odd that he was of commanding aspect. His 
hair, which was of an iron gray, was worn much 
away from above the forehead, and was thin upon 
the crown. His whiskers, which were large, Were 
. a shade darker— yet quite gray at the roots. 
Handsome he might be considered* so far as the 
profile was concerned: but he had a cold stern 
look that was - almost saturnine, and which chilled 
the beholder. His complexion appeared to be 
made up of Baltowness bronzed with the sun. 
As for his age, it was by no means easy to 
fix it: lie might be fifty— he might even be 
several years younger or older; but that which 
might have led to the former, inference, Was 
that ho possessed a fine Set teeth which 
were well preserved. He was dressed in block 5 
and over his shoulders thero hung loosely a 
dark blue cloak. Though it was only tho middle 
uf October, the weather was still warmly genial, 
and* the landlady therefore concluded he was 
an invalid or had lately been one, and thus 
Bought, to protect himself against the chanco of 
taking cold. From the result of her survey, she 
could not exactly make up her mind as to whether 
she liked his appearance or not. He had the air 
of a gentleman ; but then that cold severe stern 
look of his troubled and bewildered her. Besides, 
was not the Polish Count with an, awful long 
j name, and who turned out to be no Count at all, 
but only a wild Irish adventurer, and who had run 
j away five pounds in her debt,— was not he a very 
j gentlemanly man P while, on the other hand, did 
I she not decline to r^ceivo as a lodger an elderly 
person, merely on account of his haughtily stern 
look— and had Hot this very individual ‘lived for 
the last ten years with Mrs. Bifkiu over the way, 
paying his rent as regularly as clock-work, and 
never venturing a hint that his tea and sugar dis- 
appeared rapidly, or that somehow or another 


something was always wanted though a store of it 
had been laid in only a day or two back ? There- 
lore, it was no wonder if worthy Mrs. Macaulay 
tit puttied how to Mi in the present instance, 
ftfid that the tall gentleimm’s countenance was one 
Which seemed to defy, her skill as a physiognomist. 

“ I see that you hate apartments to let,” he 
said : and the mildness Of his voice, rich however 
in its sonorous hartfidhy, and tincture d with a 
deep mourflfalnesi, Almost mkdff^BBF* start : for 
she had expected that fiatight but the sternost 
accents could Issue from thdife lips, 

“Tbs, sir,” she responded, cheering up con- 
siderably, and again putting on the invariable 
simper of an obliging landlady : u I think you will - 
find them excellent ttpartmettws. Is it for yourself 
and lady— or 

“Tor myself only;” repiled the stranger; and ' 
he made a motion towards the door, as if impatient 
to view the apartments without further delay or 
discourse. 

,k I will show ybu the rooms, sir,” continued, 
Mrs. Macaulay i and as she led the way up the 
stairs, she muttered to herself, “ Heavens ! there’s 
a tyroom where a broom should nob be 1” and then 
as she reached the landing, she suddenly Opened 
ft closet-door find thrust a bail into it; Still mutter- 
ing, “ That ilut Betsy i What Con She he thinking 
of Jr” 1 

The apartments were duly shown i the stranger 
merely flung a single gigtibs rdtMd the drawing- 
room and the bed-chamber, which Were on the 
Sttme level— and expressed himself satisfied. 

“ The rent, sir, is foUr guineas a week— of course 
including attendance,” said Mrs. Macaulay : “ but 
for this sum you have a chamber up-stdire, in cfiie 
you keep a servant df yoUr own.” 

" I have none— and do not mean to keep any,” 
answered the gentleman. 

“Very good, sir— just as you thittk fill” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Macaulay. “ Ton will find mine a 
very quiet house J and I need ttOi lay,” she added, 
drawing herself up, “that it ii of flrst-rato re- 
spectability. When should you like to come in, 
sir P” 

“ A word or two first, if you please,” responded 
tho strange^. “ I am BomeWhat of an invalid, and 
seek quiet apartments. Have you any other lodgers 
in the house P” 

w The floor above is let, sir— but to the nieftst, 
quietest young people that you could wish to see.” 
“•Have they children P” asked the stranger. 

41 Tboy are brother and sister, sir,” rejoined Mrs. 
Macaulay,— “ quite young folks, and highly re- 
spectable : for they have never onoe missed paying 
their rent since they have been, here— grhioh is up- 
wards of six months. They go up and down 
stairs as quiet as mice — — ” • 

“ And you have no other lodgers P” 

“ iVone, sir. If you take these rooms, my lodg- 
ings will all be occupied. I only let out these two 
floors.” 

“Then I will take the apartments,” «fiud the 
gentleman ; “ and I shall come hither at once. My 
trunk is at an hotel hard by 1 i will go and send 

“ Perhaps, sir;” interposed Mrs. Macaulay, us 
the stranger was advancing to the door— and she 
spoke in a ntfld tone of subdued deprecation, as 
much as tp imply that he must not take offence as 
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wbaf she was about to aajfj— ” perhaps you will 
favour me witty a reference f w 

“ I have none to give— I azn acquainted with no 
one in London— I am a total gauger here. But 
whatsoever sum in advance you require, you may 
bays «U*d a# the stranger thus spoH he drew 
forth a well-nlled purse, 

“$h*t i$ not exactly, sir, the same thing,” oh- 
served Mrs* Maeaulay : for she thought to herself, 

Pid not the gentleman with the hair, who 
V$s no gentlemaq after all, pay me a fortnight in 
advapqe, mvfy* h manage to run into my debt 
ten pounds* in spite of all I could do P and when l 
ashed him for a settlement, did he not run away 

* with W plated coffee-pot and six silver spoons ?" 
—so as thp worthy landlady hastily reviewed these 

* circumstances m her past experience, she was 

* resolved to take warning therefrom in her present 
dealings. 

“I am pot offended,” rpptycd tba stranger, m 
his mild gentlemanly voice, ‘ that jou should seek 
guarantees for the respectability of those who tnkp 
apartment# beneath your roof. Your conduct is 
in itself a guarantee that your bouse is a repeata- 
ble one. I tall yoq again that f am a perfect 
stranger in London, bqt if you will call at the 
great bankers* in the Strand” — and he named tho 
firm to which be alluded — “they will, }. think, <givo 
you every satisfactory information. The apartment* 
suit me , and as I bays taken the trouble to look 
at them, and ha v# given you the trouble to show 
tbftn, I have no inclination to go searching else- 
where” • 

“ 1 am very mush obligod, #ir,” answored Mrs- 
Macaulay, now cheering up once more * such a 

% releremo will be highly satisfactory. What name, 
it you please, sir P” 

“Make your inquiries relative to Mr. ttod- 
cliffe,” rejoined the gentleman • and he tin reupon 
took his departure. 

Mrs Macaulay lost not a momeqt in proceed- 
ing to the bankers* , and on putting the inquiry 
to one ot the cleiks at the counter, she was re- 
ferred to a gentleman in aq mnpr room, bhe did 
not much like this, and again her spuits ielf ten 
she thought that if her would-be lodger had an 
account #t the bank, the clerks must all be pre 
pared to answer any inquiries. Jiowever, she put 
her question to the gentleman to whom she was 
thus introduced in the private room , and he, 
having listened to her, giavely turned over the 
leaves of a huge book which lay open bifoye 
him. 

. “J know nothing of Mr BcdcljfTe,” he at? 
length said. 

“Then I* am robbed of my time, and should 
have been swindled out of piy rent 1 ” ejaculated 
the irqte Macaulay. “ Who knows but that 
he would have talked off with another coffee-pot 
and another stft silver spoons?” 

“ Stop, stop, my good woman *” interrupted the 
hawker, with an imperious wave of bis pen “ you 
should have patience. 1 was going to say that X 
know nothing of Mr. Bedchffe personally— nor 
who he ls—npr what he is. But this I do know— 
that I have* upwards of one hundred thousand 
pounds in my bands, tq^the account ot that gtu- 
# tto man/* 

* Ah, dear me !” said Mrs. Macaulay, scuccly 
tp spak through utter amaxemenL “A 


hundred thousand pounds I -and I 
of my plated coffee-pot and my silver iCNMiif** 

“ I think, ma'am.” resumod the baakto^J 
if you hye Mr. Bedchffe as a lodger 
posing him to be the same Clement 
wboie name figures in my book— jou run wu* 
of losing your coffee-pot or your silver spoons* 

The banker then bowed shghtlj, but with tfe* 
unmistakable air of a man who had no more to 
say, and whose time was precious Mrs. Macaulay 
those upon took her leave ; and entering an ontan* 
bus, was home in the direction of her own mi* 
donee. But during the ride fresh misgiving# 
gradually arose in the quad of this very cautious, 
and indeed suspicious woman. What if after all 
the individual who had taken her apurtments, was 
not the real Clement Bedcliffe P what if be were 
some swindler, who having learnt that a gentle* 
man o( such a name bad money at the bank, but 
was not known there, had availed himself of suoh 
information to pass himself off as the veritable Mr. 
Kedclifle P She worked heistlf up to such a pitch 
ol suspicion and mistrust that she was half* 
jncltmd |o refuse to receive the gentleman. She 
thought it so odd that a man worth upwards of 
onq hundred thousand pounds, should be without 
a single acquaintance in London. She could 
scarcely believe it was so; and therefore regarded 
it as an exbuse on the part of an impostor lor not 
giving an> other reference than the one to tho 
hankci. But then, as she entered Mortimer 
btjccl -glanced at Mia. Bitkins* over the way — 
and thought of how she bad o* or -re ached heiaelf 
b> her suspicion* m respect to tho old gentleman 
who had tuktn her nval’s lodgings, had lived there 
tor vfurs, had paid his rent regularly, and never 
loolud into his tea-caddy, -she endeavoured to rea- 
son btisoll against her present mistrust In short, 
tliq n suit was that she decided m the g< nttouiau’s 
lav our— though not without a lingering apprehen- 
sion m her mind that she was doing wrong and 
that he would turn out a swindler alter all. Tbo 
neiy lodgers luggage presently arrived Irom the 
neighbouring hotel, and as Mrs. Macaulay was 
on the look -out for the porter who brought it, she 
b«Qkon» * tho man. into {or parlour, gave him a 
glass ol ,o— noj forgetting to take one hwself 
likewise - and began to question him. 

“Who is this Mr. Bedcliilep” she inquired. 

“ Don’t know, ma'aui, nothjnk about the gen- 
tleman— oply that ho has paid all tho servants in 
a ’andsome manner.” 

* * H ow long has he been at your hotel ?” 

‘ Why, ht come iubt of all a matter of six or 
seycn weeks back, X should think, as near as X cab 
recollect But ho only stayed a lew day#, and was 
shut up m In h room looking over #11 the old files of 
new spapera he could possibly gat hold of. We have 
hied the Tmw at our plan# for thp last twenty 
year and, bless me l it I don’t think he must 
have read it all tbrougb^-for be wa# always poring 
over it from morning to night. The head waiter 
said as how ho thought the gentleman was either 
a politician studying politw»~or oho fanned liis- 
self lo bo the homo-law pt a tortuue, and was 
looking out lor the advertisements to the pexttof* 
km— or else that he must have been abroad a 
irifihy jears and pn coming home wanted to see 
what had took place m his ubsence.” 

“ iiow etiange!” said Mrs. Macaulay 9 then i# 
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her own ideas always fettled on money-matters, ] 
fhe added, “ I wHl be bound it was the advertise- 
ments he was looking after — and that he has got 
bis fortune, and that's the money that has tyen paid 
into the bankers’ l Well, but you say he only 
stayed with you a few days first of all P” 

“ No more ha did," responded the hotel-porter ; 

" and he set off one day into the country with only 
a little carpet-bag, observing that he should be 
back in a short time. He did not pay his bill 
when he went away, but seemed desperate hur- 
ried. Fire or six weeks passed, and the governor” 
— meaning the landlord — " began to think he was 
gammoned, and that the gentleman’s great big 
trunk might only have brick-bats and straw in it 
arter all, and that he had took away his shirts and 
what not in the carpet-bag.” 

"And a very reasonable suspicion too,” observed 
Mrs. Macaulay. “I should have entertained it 
long before the six weeks were up. But go on.” 

" Well, ma'am, it was on’y yesterday morning,” 
continued the porter, “ that the governor, finding 
his customer didn't come back, decided on breaking 
open the trunk ; and he calls mo to get a jimmy — 
that's a crow-bar, you know, ma’am — to do it. 
So, just as I was going up-stairs with the jimmy, 
a cab stops at the door ; and who the deuce should 
walk in but Mr. Kedcliffe, followed by the jarvey 
with the carpet-bag. So I slips the jimmy up my 
back, under my coat, and makes my bow as Mr. 
Kedcliffe passes. Wasn’t the governor glad that 
he hadn't come a few minutes later ! — for if he 
had, the trunk would have been opened as sure as 
a gun.” 

" I know I should have opened it at the end of 
the first week,” interjected Mrs. Macaulay. " Well, 
what next P” 

" Why, ma'am, just now — about an hour back 
— Mr. Kedcliffe ringB and orders his bill. Now, 
don't you soft, his trunk had been standing in his 
bed-room for the whole six weeks he had been 
absent t so of course the governor charges him for 
the use of the room the whole time. The waiter 
didn't much like taking up the bill — though he’s 
got plenty of brass, that self-same waiter has. 
But Mr. Kedcliffe just glanced at the amount i 
threw down some bank-notes, and paid the bill 
without an instant’s hesitation.” 

"That’s just what I like!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Macaulay, resolving that her own bills should not 
he stinted in items, and with a quick mental 
glance perceiving in a moment how a few little 
extras could easily be stuck on. 

M And I'm blessed, ma'am,” continued the hotel | 
porter, "if Mr. Kedcliffe didn't pay all the servants 
Just as though he had been stopping at the hotel 
the whole six woeks.” 

"Take another glass of Hollands,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Macaulay, becoming bounteous jji her exube- 
rant glee at having such a lodger, ana in finding 
«U her suspicions most completely allayed. 

The man quaffed the strong waters— carried 
the huge trunk up-stairs— and then took his de- 
parture. Shortly afterwards Mr. Kedcliffe made 
his appearance, and at once took possession of his 
apartments, — Mri. Macaulay having in the mean- 
time put on her Sunday apparel, including a new 
sap with pink ribbons, in order to give him the 
best welcome pomfefe* 


OHAPTEB XIII* 

THE TWISTS. 

At the same time that Mr. Kedclifffe thus arrived 
at his new lodging, the occupants of the second 
floor, to whom Mrs. Macaulay had alluded, were 
seated together at a table, on which were books 
and needlework. The room was tolerably well • 
furnished for a second floor, an d was ^ at least 
quite comfortable. The two inmates were a 
brother and a sister ; and even a superficial ob- 
server would have seen that fhey were twins 
We need not enter into any lengthy description 
of the sister, inasmuch as wo have already de- 
scribed her: for she was none other than that 
same Christina Ashton on whose account Lore 
Octavian Meredith fought a duel. We may how- 
ever remind the reader that she appeared to b« 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, and 
that she was exquisitely beautiful. 

Christina's brother was an exceedingly prepos. 
sessing youth : he had large dark eyes, similar to . 
those of his sister ; and though perhaps his hail 
was not of the same intense darkness, it neverthe- 
less had an almost equally fine natural gloss upon 
it. Like herself, he possessed a superb set of 
teeth ; and his countenance was pale— not with a 
sickly pallor, but with that absence of a florid hue 
which is usually characteristic of youthful facts 
when set off by dark hair and eyes. Christina's 
figure harl as yet all the slenderness and willowy 
elasticity of her tender youthfulness, — at the same 
time promising to expand, as she approached more < 
nearly to womanhood, into rich developments. 

The bust had already its nascent contours, — care- 
fully concealed by the modest apparel which as> 
cended to the very throat and that throat, ho* 
sweetly beautiful ! how transparently white 1 The 
youth’s figure was likewise Blender, symmetrically 
formed, and promising as his own years also 
advanced, to be of well-knit manly proportions. 
There was a remarkable similitude between this 
brother and sister — not only in respect to personal 
appearance, but also with regard to their minds 
and dispositions. They hod been well educated i 
they were naturally intelligent— and they had in- 
tellectual tastes. They were devoted to each 
other; and thus, when the sister was occupied 
with her needlework, the brother read to her 
from some book whioh was calculated to inJfcruot 
ag well as to amuse. 

Over the countenances of both there was the * 
slightest possible shade of pe advenes*/ which at 
times even deepened into melancholy ; hut when 
they caught this profounder expression on each 
other's face, they would instantaneously brighten 
up, as if it were a tacit consent between thep 
that they should avoid mutually saddening influ- 
ences. There is always something interesting 
about twins: there is sure to be a deep affection 
existing between them— and most generally a 
strong physioai similitude : their tastes too, and 
the casts of their minds, generally have much 
about them that is identical but perhaps in no 
case were all these charaAeristtes so profoundly 
stamped, so marked, so visible, as in tfest of which > 
we are speaking. Very interesting therefore was 
this youthful |>a&r ; and as if nothing should be 
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wanting to sustain the impression of their twin* 
condition, an identity of name had been observed 
with regard to them so far as the difference of the 
sex would permit: for the brother was denomi- 
nated Christian, and the reader is already aware 
that the sister was oalled Christina. 

We introduce them in the afternoon of the day 
following Christina Ashton's adventure in the 
Begent’s Park— and therefore the same on which 
• the duel bad been fought in the morning. Christina 
had of crnirfo^old her brother every particular— 
for they had no secrets from each other ; and now, 
when occasionally glancing up from his book, he 
perceived that she was evidently somewhat restless 
and uneasy, he could full well divine the cause 
thereof At first he forbore allusion to it,— fearing 
to rivet ftx»thoughts too completely upon the sub- 
ject: but when he observed her restlessness in- 
creasing, he laid down his book, and said in a 
plaintive voice, “ I wish, dearest sister, that you 
were relieved from this anxiety.” 

“ It is a dreadful thing, Christian,” she responded 
mournfully, as the tears started into her beautiful 
dark eyes, “to reflect that lives have possibly been 
risked— and even lost— by this time, and entirely 
on my account.” 

“ But did not Jtr. Peroival promise that 'you 
should be made acquainted with the result P” 
asked the brother : “ and depend upon it, that if 
anything fatal had occurred we should know it by 
ahie time. Mr. Percival did not tell you where he 
resided, I think f— for if he had, I would go and 
make some inquiry in bis neighbourhood.” 

" No,” responded Christina ; “ he suspected 
that I purposed to inform the authorities and pre- 
vent the duel.” 

“Ah, my dear sister,” exolaimed Christian, “it 
was the first time you ever went out alone during 
the whole six months we have been in London ; 


and it shall be the last I” 

“ You were so occupied with your drawing, you 
know, Christian,” answered his sister, “ that I did 
not like to take you away from it ; and as the 
Begent’s Park ia so near, I thought there was no 
harm for me to go alone aa far aa Mr. Preston’s. 
Besides, you had forgotten that it was the day for 
receiving our monthly money ; and so you were 
not ready dressed to go out. The hour had arrived 
when the money was to be called for ; and you are 
aware how severe and particular — indeed how 
cross and stern Mr. Preston is, and how particular 
he vras in enjoining us always to come td the very 
day and to the very hour— otherwise he should be* 


offended ” 

“WeB, my dear sister, another time,” responded 
Christian, “ I will be sure to recollect when pay- 
day comes round; and I will be ready to go out 
with you the very hour. But I forgot to ask 
•you- did Mr. Preston prove more communica- 
te ” 

"Than on former occasions P” asked Christina. 
“No— not at all He was abrupt and hurried ad 
he always ia— curt enough, without being abso- 
lutely rude. I lingered with the intention of 
**n«w hfaa a few questions : but he quickly bowed 
me out an d the servant was in readiness to Open 
toe front door.” 

“Howl dislike all this mystery!” exclaimed 
Christian, toe natural sweetness of his temper 
being for a moment ruffled by e vexation which 


m»y b« uaderrtood from th» 
to make. «I oinnot lead a life tf'j&sm* $ 
loo, to be placed in eome petition Art 
me to far n eomething. If it be <dm«W«*«W 
dependent upon, the eooner we eeoepe ftoft |m* 
humiliating poaition, the better: but V 1& b* 
that our dear deceased uncle, on dying 
denly, left us some property, and that timm* 
Preston is his executor, and so to speak, 
guardian— I wish he would tell us exactly how we 
are situated and what we have to rely upon— much 
I or little. I am determined, Christina, that when 
the menthly pay-day comes round again, I will 
ask firmly— but of course respectfully— for awe 
little information on these points.” 

“Yes— you shall do so, Christian,” was the 
sister’s response. “ It was a year lest Monday,” 
she added, with a sigh, “that our dear unele was 
smitten with death in so shocking a manner— and 
only last Monday therefore that we put off the 
mourning we had worn for him.” 

“ And during all this time,” added Christian, 
“ we have learnt no more of the circumstances in 
which wo wore left by Mi. Ashton, than we knew 
on the very day of his demise— unless it be that 
Mr. Preston became in some way or another inte- 
rested izfc our behalf. Ah ! I hoped when, six 
months back, he sent for us to come up from our 
own pleasant little village to this great metropolis, 
that it was to do something for me — to give me a 
profession or an employment— to put me in a way 
to carve out for myself some career suitable to my 
tastes. But no J— nothing of the sort 1 Hers we 
have been six months in these lodgings ; and I am 
no farther advanced in my hopes than I was on 
the day of our arrival. But, Ah 1 I must not re- 
pine : it is perhaps wicked in me to do so : for we 
have enough to support us comfortably— and our 
wants being limited, twelve guineas a month are a 
little fortune.” 

“ I am not sorry, dearest brother, to hear you 
speak now and then in a way which proves that 
you possess proper manly aspirations and as 
Christina uttered these words, her looks were bent 
with inexpressible fondness, mingled with a sisterly 
admiration, upon Christian. 

At ihiM moment one of the servants of the 
household entered the room, and Maid, “Please, 
Miss, here’s a gentleman inquiring for you. Be 
s&p he is Mr. Perciv&l ” 

“ Then he is safe !” murmured Christina, pith 
a look of profound thankfulness : while her brother 
bade the servant show the gentleman up. 

But while Lord Octevian Meredith is ascending 
the stairs, we must avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to describe under what circumstances he 
still preserved his feigned name of Percival, and 
meant to retain it while visiting Christina. The 
reader already knows that he had all along been 
deeply enamoured of the young girl while she was 
still to him only “ his feir unknown ’’—and that 
he had deluded himself in respect to the real 
nature of the sentiments which he experienced 
towards Zoe. That unexpected meeting with 
Christina in the Park, had tom the veil from hie 
eyes, and bad cleared his mental vision to the foU 
perception 'of the grievous mistake he had made. 
In short, he could not conceal from hiuaeU that 
he was deeply attached to Christina Ashton— 
that be loved her with aa enthusiasm it was fan- 



possible for him to restrain; and though his duty 
towards Zoo, and his dqty towards Christina her- 
self, should hare led ljun to avoid the dangers of 
another interview^— he bad not the moral courage 
— ho had not indeed sufficient control o\d}r him- 
eelf, to resist the temptation of calling upon the 
object of hia passion. To do the young nobleman 
justice, the idd* of a deliberate seduction' bad not 
for a single instant entered his head:— in his 
infatuation he thought of nothing hut the pleasure 
of beholding Christina again— of contemplating 
her beauty— of listening to the sweet music of her 
Vpice. Yet there was a whisper in his soul that 
this visit which he was now paying, would not 
be the last: for he could not possibly make up 
his mind to the bold and resolute step of avoiding 
her in future. Yet to jnnouncc his real name — 
to proclaim himself Lord Octaviart Meredith — 
would be to furnish her with the means of ascer- 
taining that he was already married,— a circum- 
stance which an accident at any moment might 
bring to her knowledge. And if the truth did 
thus come to her ears, he could not again hope to 
be received by her: whereas, if disguised under 
the name of Pcrcival, ho might entertain the hope 
of being occasionally permitted to call in Mortimer 
Street. Thus it was without any deliberately 
wicked plan— without any positively boftled de- 
sign against the virtue of the young girl -but 
merely in obedience to an infatuation which he 
could not possibly control— Lord Oetuvian Mere- 
dith scoured to himself the advantage which his 
feigned name gave him in the matter. 

It was not until Meredith entered the young 
people’s sitting-room, that be entertained anv par- 
ticular ldou of whom he should find with Christina 
— whether she was living with parents or re- 
latives— nor indeed in what circumstances she was 
plaeed, — say© and oxeopt that he knew she had a 
brother, with whom he had seen her walking on a 
few occasions, as he had stated to the Buko of 
Marehmont. He had longed to ask the servant 
who opened the door, some few questions : but he 
was fearful that such curiosity, on being reported 
to those whom it concerned, would act preju- 
dicially against him : and therefore ho had ab- 
stained* * 

“ According to my promise, Mis* Ashton,” he 
said, as he entered the ajHirUneot, “ 1 am here to 
make you awnro of ray safety.'' 

. Ho extpuded his hand towards the young gbl, 
wlio.gave him her’s with an ingenuous fraukness : 
for she felt that she lay under a deep obligation 
to one who had delivered her from a gross insult 
— And who, by the very words which had just 
fallen from his lips, had evidently been compelled 
to risk his life on her account* 

In the same artless manner she renewed her 
thanks Air his chivalrous conduct j and timidly but 
siocercjy expressed her delight that no serious con- 
sequences had ensued. 

^ None, Miss Ashton," answered Meredith* M I 
wont put with Mr- Slauhope.— ftrf that is the 
name of the gentleman who insulted you; and no 
harni was done. X need not ask if this be your 
brother and thus speaking, ho turned toward 
Christian, to Whom he with well-bre^ affability 
proffered hia bin^,^-whfoh was accepted with all 
the frankness of unsuspicious youth . 

Ootavian sat dowh, «ttd began conversing with 
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tho twins upon a variety of topics. He learnt 
them that they had been sir months in the metro- 
polis— that their parents had hpen long dead— that 
they were brought up by an unde, a gentleman 
of some little property , who dwelt in a remote Til* 
lAge in the northern pari of England — and that 
they possessed not, to their knowledge, any rela- 
tions now upon the face of the pfurth. These little 
pieces of information came out during the' dis- 
course : but the twins did not men tin £ whence , 
their present resources were derive^ — and Lord 1 
Oel avian did not seek by any inriciHuiflShflexterity 
lo fathom the matter. He saw that they were all 
ingenuousness^ frankness, and inexperience; and 
ho was fearful of shocking the delicate fibres of 
their minds by tho display of aught savouring of 
undue curiosity. On rising to take id* 'Vave, he 
requested permission to call occasionally when he 
might happen to be passing that way. Christina 
gave no response : but Christian, delighted at 
what he considered ft display of the kindliest and 
friendliest fooling, cheerfully proclaimed his as- 
sent. 

Lord Octavian Meredith had not taken his 
departure many minutes — and the twins were in 
the midst of self-congratulations that the duel had 
resulted without, injury to either party — when 
Mrs. Macaulay burst somewhat suddenly into the 
room, with a visible consternation depicted upon 
her countenance. The brother and sister both 
surveyed her in alarm; and sbo hastened to 
exclaim, “Have I not heard you say, my dear* 
young gentleman and lady, that *Mr. Preston of 
tho Regent’s Park is your friend— or guardian— or 
something of the sort P" 

A quick affirmative burst from the lips of the 
twins ; and it was with increased suspense, min- 
gled even with terror, that they surveyed Mrs. 
Macaulay : for they wero smitten with the presen- 
timent that something serious hod happened. 

“l)o tell me," phn went on to exclaim, — “has 
Mr. Preston got much money of yours in his 
hands?" 

“ MV do pot know," was Christian's response. 

“ Intlood, we are utterly uninformed on the sub- 
ject. But what lias occurred ?” 

" I am really very much afraid it will be a sad 
blow for you," she said. “ Now, don’t Alarm 
yourselves— t mean, don’t excite yourselves too 
much— though I dare say it will be exciting 
enough — - 

“But qrhafc has occurred?” asked Christina, 
almost goaded to torture with anxiety. " Do not 
keep us in suspense !“ 

“ Mr. Preston has run away,” responded Mrs* 
Macaulay: u he has committed forgeries to an 
immense amount— placards are posted up offering 
a reward for his apprehension— I haje just seep 
one— and as the name struck me, I was fearful it 
might be your Mr. Preston. And it as too 1 — • 
there is no doubt! Joseph Preston, of Cambridge 
Terrace F” 

Yes— it was the same; and this announcement 
came like n thunderbolt upon the brother and 
sister. For upwards of a minute they stood con- 
templating Mrs. Macaulay in blank dismay : then, 
as if simultaneously smitten J>y the same senti- 
ment, which prompted them to seek consolation 
from eaqh other, they locked themselves in a fond 
embrace. Mrs. Macaulay’s wont fears were eon- 
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Armed from the effect which her intelligence had 
product upon the twins* We hare already eaid 
tb&t She did not positively possess a bad heart : 
htit her better fcelings wore almost completely 
over ruled by her love of gain and her fear of loss, 
—so that while on the one hand she really pitied 
the orphans, yet on the other she- was already 
wondering to herself whether they oould possibly 
think of keeping on their lodgings, and whether 
the rental of twfcnty-Gve shillings a week would 
be thenceforth safe P 

. “ Don’t you think you had better go at onoe,” 

she suggested, w to Mr. Preston's house P I daro 
say the police are in possession of it} and you 
• tan at ah*ewnts find out whether he has left 
behind him any papers regarding yourselves.” 

Christian and Christina were at once struck by 
the excellence of this advice, and by the necessity 
of immediately following it. Mrs. Macaulay 
slowly retired from the room; and tho twins, - 
having again embraced each other, and whispered 
.words of hope and consolation in each other’s cars, 
—hastened to their respective chambers to dross 
for going out. In a few minutes they wore ready ; 
and they sallied forth together. As they pro- 
ceeded along, arm-in arm, towards the logout's 
Park, they spoke but little : yet they were con- 
stantly turning their handsome dark eyes upon 
each other, to infuse mutual encouragement by 
their looks. Each strove to assume an uir of as 
much cheerfulness as possible, ior the sake of tho 
other: but both in their hearts entertained deep 
> misgivings lest the crimes of Mr. Preston should 
prove ruinous to themselves. Many a passenger 
in the street lingered to gazo upon that interest - 
1 ing pair,— that young damsel with tho gylphid 
form— that youth with the slender graceful shape, 
both endowed with so high an order of beauty — 
and their twin condition being at a glance recog- 
nisable. Put toey saw not that they wore thus 
the objects of such interest,— an interest all the 
deeper, inasmuch as there was trouble but too evi- 
dent in their countenances, despite oil their efforts 
to conceal it. 

We may heie pause to observe that tho Mr. 
Preston who has been mentioned, was a man ol 
about fifty— short and slight— of exceeding bustling 
habits, and with a thorough businesslike air. He 
, had possessed a counting-house in the City ; and 
hio 4 >rivatc residence was one of the mansions on 
Cambridge Terrace in the Regent's Park. He had 
* ever been reputed a rich man: but, unlike Mr. 

: Armyta^e, he had cared little or nothing for bril- 
liant society, and had never courted it. Perhaps 
if his affairs had long been failing, ho might have 
located himgplf in the Regent's Park with the 
hope of sustaining the impression that lie was 
•really wesdtby, rather than for the purpose of 
mingling in the fashionable world. He was un- 
married and childless; and thus, fortunately, lie 
had no dote connexions to be involved iu h;s ruin 
and .disgraced by it. 

Christian and Christina reached Cambridge Ter- 
race • add their summons at the from door was 
answered by a police^onstable. From him they 
, karat that Mr. Preston had committed forgeries 
to the amount of thirty thousand pounds, as 
already ascertained— and that it was suspected 
there Were other cases which were yet to transpire. 
It was only at mi early hour in the morning of 


this same day that the forgeries were ^90OW&4 1 

by some gentleman in the iitmuoial vvdrfdr and 
when the jfoliee, on receiving tho infer matidfc'IM, 
arrived at Cambridge Terrace to approhedi .-Ml 
culprit, they found that he had absconded 
the post night. In addition to these particuhtSC 
Christian and Christina learnt that no papers or 
any consequence at ail had been discovered either 
at the dwelling in Regent’s Park, or at the offiotf . 
in the City ; but that in Mr. Preston's bedroom 
at the former, there were traces of a considerable 
number of documents having been purposely 
burnt in the grate. 

Such were the particulars gleanod from the 
police-constable: and the twins passed away from 
the mansion,— slowly and in silence. They walked 
some distance before they even dared to glanee 
towards each other : they felt that their ruin had 
boon accomplished. At length their looks met: 
tears tilled the eyes of both— and they would have 
Hung themselves into each other’s arms, were it 
not a public placo and people were proceeding 
hither and thither. 

“Let us not despond, dearest sister,” said 
Christian, suddenly wiping his eyes. “That which 
Mr. Presto# did not do for me, I must now en- 
deavour to achieve for myself. I will seek for a 
situation that may enable me to earn at least 
something; and 1 will work hard, dear Christina, 
to keep us both in respectability.” 

‘’And I too will work, Christian,” replied the 
sister, “ A o - wo will not despond! — we have the 
ud vantage of a good education, and it will be hard 
indeed if wo cannot earn our bread by our in- 
dustry.” \ 

Tho brother and sister were inspired with 
courage by the resolve to which they had thus 
come. The team no longer stood in their eyes j 
their hearts wore no longer smitton #ith sadness. 
Thoy had afond reliance upon each other: they 
had faith in heaven youth moreover is not tho 
itge which is prone to despair; and thus they were 
even happy. As they proceeded homeward, they 
discussed the plans which they should immediately 
pursue. They agreed that it would be no longer 
prudent to >mipy a lodging at twenty-five shil- 
lings a wet**.; and they decided on speak iog at 
once to Mrs. Macaulay about giving it up. When 
they ‘reached Mortimer Street, their landlady, who . 
was somewhat anxiously on the look-out for them, 
hastened to open the front door, and invited them 
into her own parlour. They frankly explained 
their position— expressed their desire to remove OS 
speedily as possible into a cheaper lodging— and 
with equal candour informed Mrs. Macaulay that 
they were now entirely dependent on themselves. 
They possessed a good stock of clothes ; and they 
had some fourteen or fifteen pounds iu hand— 
besides a few articles of jewellery of some little 
value. 

“ Wdl, my poor children/' said Mrs. Macaulay, 

“ 1 am sure I juo exceedingly sorry for you ; and 
if there is anything in the world I can do to help 
you, it shall be done, I know a very worthy 
widow- woman who lives in a small house in Fork 
Street, Camden Town; and 1 happen to he ftWoro 
that her lodgings are at this very moment to JUk 
You would get two nice rooms for ten shilling* a 
week ; and you ebay give me as a reference. As 
for your lodgings here, 1 won't bo bard upon you. 
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jorwidering how you are situated. You have just 
entered a now weak: betides which, I qm entitled 
to another clear week's notice : but we will say 
nothing about the notice — and therefore if you 
pay me the week I shall be satisfied. I should 
however advise you to leave as soon as you can : 
— not, my dear children, that I want to get rid of 
you, but because the sooner you begin to econo- 
mise in every way, the better for yourselves. And 
so. Miss, you would like to get needlework P Well, 
and very praiseworthy too ! I should recommend 
you to apply to Mr. Samuel Emanuel, the great 
clothier in the City. Any one will tell you where 
it is; and you are certain to get employment 
there. But as for you, Master Ashton, I really 
am at a loss what to suggest. If I hear of any- 
thing, I will let you know. And now let me offer 
you each a glass of wine and a piece of cake : and 
then you had better go and see Mrs. Giles in 
Park Street at once.** 

Mrs. Macaulay was gratefully thanked for all 
the advice she had tendered; but the proffered 
refreshments were declined, as the twins were re- 
solved to delay not a moment in carrying out their 
new plans. They accordingly set off again through 
the Regent's Park, to Camden Town ; and when | 
they were gone, Mrs. Macaulay, who never let the 
grass grow under her feet, put up in her window a 
oard announcing “ Furnished Lodgings to Let/* 
She experienced a slight twin go of conscience at 
having bargained for the twenty-five shillings for 
the rent of the ourront week,— seeing that it was 
only just entered upon, and that the orphans 
would most likely move away in the evening or 
early on the morrow, so that she would have the 
chance of letting her rooms again at once. But 
she tranquillized that remorseful feeling by the 
reflection that she might have demanded a clear 
week's notice — or, in default thereof, an additional 
sum of twenty-five shillings. And then too, the 
offer of the cake and wine was another salve for her 
conscience. It was true that it had been declined : 
but it was the young people’s look-out— the bffer 
had not been the less made— and she was enabled 
to congratulate herself on her t own generosity. 
Bo, altogether, Mrs. Macaulay oame to the conclu- 
sion Ahat dhe had acted kindly rather than with 
harshness; and she proceeded to regale herself 
with the good things which had been refused by 
fhe orphans. 

In about a couple of hours they returned, — 
having made arrangements with Mrs. Giles ; and 
they began to pack up their things for the pur- 
pose of removing that very same evening. 

It was about nine o'clock— their boxes were all 
in readiness— and a cab was at the door to receive 
the luggage and hear the orphans tMray to their 
new and much humbler home. They flung a last 
look round the apartments which they were now 
quitting, to assure themselves that they were 
leaving nothing of their own behind; and as their 
eyes met, a sentiment of sadness simultaneously 
smote them both,— an identity of fooling, to the 
effect that it teemed as if they ware suddenly 
going down ifl the world— or at all events that 
the battle of life was now about to commence. 
But they embraced each other; and again were 
they cheered by that profound fondness which 
inspired mutual txv&fmm fond reifon* ; end 
band-in-band they fosuod forth from foe sfrifogi 


room. They descended ike stairs; and just aa 
they reached the landing of the first floor, the 
door of the front apartment opened— and Mr. 
Redoliffe, enveloped in his cloak, and with his hat 
on his head, appeared upon the threshold, — he 
being shout to go forth. His dark eyes were at 
once riveted upon the brother and sister ; and 
there was something about them which imme- 
diately inspired him with a strong interest on their 
behalf. 

“ I presume,” he said, “ that you are my follow- 
lodgers, of whom the landlady spoke to me this, 
morning in such pleasing terms P” 

Christian answered to the effect that he and his 
sister had hitherto lodged in the hauls — but that, 
now they were about to remove elsewhere. # 
“Indeed!** said Mr. Bedcliffe, in a melancholy 
tone. “I am sorry for that. It would have 
pleased me to form your acquaintance.’* 

But having thus spoken, he bowed— and hurry- 
ing abruptly down the stairs, issued forth from 
the house. Yet the bow was one of well-bred 
courtesy, accompanied by a melancholy smile, and 
with a look plainly showing the interest which 
even in a few swift brief minutes had been in- 
spired in him by the appearance of the twins. 

“ He is a strange man — a very strange man !’* 

I said Mrs. Macaulay, who, standing at the foot of 
I the stairs at the time to bid the orphans g(x»d- 
bye, bad overheard what just passed. “He is 
enormously rich however; an& that is a great 
consolation— for I am not usually fond of eccentric 
people. And now farewell, my young friends ; • 
and whenever you happen to be passing, do just 
drop in and tell me how you are getting on. But 
mind and don't forget Mr. Samuel Emanuel, Miss 
Ashton !** 

The orphans took their leave of Mrs. Macaulay 
— entered the cab — and were driven away towards 
their new home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EASTS BE LADY. 

The scene changes to a small but exceedingly 
neat villa-residence in the neighbourhood of Not- 
ting Hill. It stood considerably apart from the 
other dwellings that were nearest, — and in the 
Midst of a somewhat spacious garden, which was ' 
surrounded by a wall, with the exception of that 
part which fronted the road, and where there were 
iron railings. But within these railings the ever- 
greens and shrubs were so thieklf grouped, and 
were bo high, as to form os complete a harrier 
against observation from passers-by * if the will 
itself had been continued there. Two iron gates 
opened upon a semicircular carriage-sweep ? the 
lawn, the gardens, and the gmel-walks were in 
excellent order. On one side of the house were 
the stables— on the other aide a large conservatory, 
filled with tare exotics. The windows of the 
dwelling had aft Venetians Minds; and these, es- 
peoiaUy in the drawing and dining-rooms, were , 
usually kept dosed throughout foe day as well as 
the tdghk was ^ppmfoed by a bye- 

road lading but of the main one which intersects 
Boiling mk dad trhfrfc the villa itself was 
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about half a mile distant. So few were the per- 
sons who ever passed along that bye-road — unless 
it were labourers to and from their work— tbit 
Shrubbery Villa, as the place was called, was in a 
comparatively perfect seclusion on that particular 
outakirt of the multitudinous metropolis. Thus 
the occupant# were sufficiently far removed from 
the observation of any curious or gossiping: neigh- 
bours; andffor any one. courting such seclusion, it 
was the very place to enjoy it. 

We have spoken of it ap it might be seen in the 
daytime : but it is in the evening, when the veil 
of darkness was upon the earth, that we are about 
tft introduce our readers to a portion of its in* 
tenor. 

An apartment on the first floor, st the hack of 
the drawing-room, and. therefore looking on the 
fardenin the rear, was fitted up in the moat ex- 
fttilits style* This style was altogether oriental t 
hr Mead of chairs, there was a continuous range 
Jta» 10- Foubth Sbrzss. 


of ottomans against the walls, interrupted only by 
Jthe doorway in one direction and by the casement 
in another. The Venetian blinds were dosed out- 
side that casement : and within, heavy fold* of the 
riohest crimson drapery kept out the slightest cur- 
rent of sir. A lamp, suspended to the ceiling, 
shed a soft roseate light through the transparent 
medium of a pink-tinted globe of glass. The 
atmosphere was warm and pertained— but neither 
heated nor sickly. It was Just such a warmth as 
was grateful ou an October evening— and such a 
perfume as was refreshing, for it exhaled from 
flowers artistically arranged in eostly vases. Some 
of those flowers were of that rare exotic kind 
which are seldom seen in this country, and then 
only in the, conservatories of wealthy nuwifflit 
The mantel-piece was covered with superb etna- 
meats, all of air oriental kind: the central tilde 
displayed the most curious as well a# the meet 
» eostly luxuries' of eastern art. 
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But who was the occupant of this apartment at 
once so sumptuous and so elegant ? whose form 
was it that sate half- reclined upon thq crimson 
draperies of an ottoman ? A female, the reader 
may be issured: for naught save feminine ta^te 
could proside over the appointments of that charm- 
ing retreat. She wan a lady of about thirty years 
of age ; and though the duskiness of her complexion 
indicated her oriental origin, yet the warm languid 
clime vo which she belonged, bad not in any way 
marred or impaired the daasling grandeur of her 
beauty. Her costume was of extraordinary rich- 
ness, and well fitted for the place in which we find 
her. It was in some respects a fanoiful dress : for 
thole who are best acquainted with the apparel at 
different nations, could scarcely ascribe it to any 
one in particular. The taste of the wearer had 
evidently studied to blend ail those details of cos- 
tume which, belonging to different parts of the 
East, were most elegant and becoming in such 
combination. And that same taste, too, bad » 6 
exquisitely presided over these arrangements, that 
there was nothing incongruous in the general 
offset. 

A sort of caftan, of purple Velvet, jewelled and 
embroidered, formed the upper garment— coming 
up nearly to the throat, and reaching down almost 
to the knees,— confined at tlie waist With a 
diamond-clasp of incalculable price, and again fas- 
tened by a similar though smaller brooch at the 
throat itself. The interval remaining open, would 
have left the bosom almost completely bare, Were 
it not for an under-garment of embroidered blue 
silk, which reached up to the middle of the bust, 
hut still left revealed to the eye no inconsiderable 
port ion of those superb contours. The arms were 
bare to the shoulder ; and they might have been 
thought Somewhat too robust, were it not for their 
faultless sculptural modelling. They wore circled 
with bracelets studded with gems, and of the most 
curious Workmanship. Xho hands of this lady were 
of extraordinary beauty in respect to their chisel- 
ling : the fingers wore long and tapering— tho 
nails exquisitely almond-shaped, and of d pellucid 
pink. 

Hut. wo must continue with t'ho costume. She 
wore satin trousers of a pale pink, ‘covered with the 
richest lace. They wore full, in the oriental style, 
and were tied just below tho swell of the leg, — 
• bulging out so os to conceal the robust proportions 
of tho limbs; but the admirable symmetry thereof 
might be judged by the faultless modelling of the 
ankles uud the feet.. Those ankles were bare — for 
she wore no stockings ; and tho feet were thrust 
into delicate red morocco slippers, braidod, and 
'wnatoented with pearls. The first glance at this 
lady, as she lounged half-reclining against tho 
floCulent massiveness of the cr mi son -coloured 
cushions, would show the most superficial observer 
that so oomt imprisoned her, fine form. But 
then, no observer who had the good fortune to be 
admitted into her presence, could possibly be a 
superficial one t he would survey her until his eyes 
had embraced every fanciful peculiarity of her garL 
and every charm of her person. He would see, 
therefore, that if she wore no corseW-neifcher did 
die require any. artificial support was needed 
fbr those contours which remained, in their rich- 
ness and firmness, where nature had planed them, 
like those of a sculptured effigy, yet with the rising 


and sinking which denoted the animation of the 
living form. Neither did she need the accessories 
of art to set off tho rounded and flowing outlines 
of her figure: its own symmetrical proportions 
imparted the finest shapeliness to the dress, which 
in its turn bo well became them and set them off 
to such advantage. She was not above the middle 
height of woman ; and yet she appeared taller on 
account of her remarkably well modelled figure^ 
and her apparel, as well os from ^ie statutesque 
elegance and graceful majesty of ffer gait and car 
rigge. 

Thus far have we described the occupant of that , 
room of oriental luxury. But we must endeavour 
to render equal justifies by means of minutest de- 
tail, to the gorgeous splendour of «ber personal , 
charms. We have already said that her com- 
plexion was of eastern duskiness : hut yet it had 
pmiglit of gipsy swarthiness t— it might be better 
libelled to that of the Spaniard or Italian when in 
it# darkest shade of bistre— yet with a skin per- 
fectly transparent, and the Warm blood showing 
through as it mantled with richest carnation tint a 
unon the cheeks. Perhaps the hue of her com- * [ 
picric, d Would he even still better uftdeitetood. if j 
we describe it a# a clear pale brown : for it had ! 
in it none of thfe sallowness which blends with tho j 
olivfe skin ; and the skin itself had all the fineness i 
and polish of a youthful freshness still adhering to I 
a mature and voluptuous womanhood. The reader \ 
may have expected to learn that she Wore an I 
oriental turban upon her head: but it was not so. < 
A golden network, curiously interwoven with dia- j 
monds fihd peaMi— the entire ornament itself con- L 
Stituting a fortune — rested lightly upon that head : i 
but the hair was not gathered up beneath the not- j 
work— it was parted in the middle with a careful j 
exactitude, find flowed down in long heavy tresses 
upon her shoulders and her back. Hark as night I 
was that hair— black as jet too. with no gloss upon | 
it : yet was it neither harsh m»r coarse, hut os soft 
as Silk — without wave or curl, save and except to- 
wards the extremity of the luxuriant tresses, autx 
there the curl was rich and natural. Her forehead 
was not high— but yet expansive enough to give 
dignity to the countenance : the nose was per- j 
foctly straight — the nostrils of the tint of the rose- j 
leaf. The upper lip was short: and both lips 
appeared to have been cut by tho sculptor's chisel j 
into their classical perfection : the shape of the j 
mouth, when the whole faco was in a atat§ of I 
repose or of seriousness, was that of Cupid’s boa . 

I^c cbin was delicately rounded ; and the oouu- ;* 
tcnanco formed a complete oval. The eyes were i 
large and dark— full of a languishing lustre— the 
orbs set in whites of that bluish tint which seems 
like mother-of-pearl. The eyebrogs were mag- 
nificently arched —the lashes of exceeding length, 
and forming the richest fringes that ever shaded 
those orbs which are at once the mirror and tbe 
artillery of woman’s soul. When the mouth, which 
was so exquisitely formed, parted its rich rod lips, 
teeth were disclosed which were whiter than ivory 
and faultlessly even. If the hand of this superb 
creature disturbed tbe luxuriant masses’of hair on 
either side of her head, a* small well-folded ear 
would be revealed ; and thus in every respect was B 
she a perfect model of oriental splendour and love- 
liness, combined in that one female form. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock in the 
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ironing — as wa bare already stated— that we in- 
troduce our readers to the occupant of that ele- 
gantly furnished apartment frit bin the walls d 
Shrubbery Villa. The lady herself seemed to be 
profoundly pensive at one interval— then somewhat 
excited and anxious at another. Several times in 
the space of a quarter of an hour, did she consult 
jxn elegant watch, set round with diamonds, and 
which being retained by a massive gold chain, she 
# took from within the bosom of her caftan. Every 
now and thon*too, her eyes — usually of so melting 
and languid a lustre — would flash with sudden 
fires, as if reflecting an inward impatience of the 
soul; and once when she had consulted her watch, 
she murmured in some oriental tongue, ''Time 
passes, at^l he comes not !” 

But the voice in which she spoko these few 
words, and so lowly to herself, was of a rich flute- 
like harmony that would have given a charm to 
any language, even the harshest amt the most dis- 
cordant. ft was a voice which, once heard, never 
could be forgotten, — one of those feminine voices 
which sink down into the very soul liko the last 
' notes of a strain of music, leaving rupture and 
ecstacy bebiud, yet half-subdued and kept under 
by the hope of catching the delicious sound again. 

Presently this lady agitated a silver bell which 
! lay near her, and a Hindoo ayah, or fernnle- 
dependant, entered the room. This woman was 
about five-and-twenty— tall, slender, and beauti- 
fully formed, with the well-knit symmetry and the 
lithe elasticity of a bayadere. Her countenance, 
too — though many, many shades darker than the 
complexion of her mistress — was exceedingly hand- 
some. Her eyes wore so full of fire that they 
literally appeared to burn, — so that it was pain as 
Well as pleasure to gaze upon those magnificent 
orbs. Her Ups were thiu, of a vivid scarlet, and 
revealing teeth which though somewhat largo, 
were of the same polished whiteness and admirable 
evenness as those of the lady herself. Her features 
wero small and regular: her hair was of jettiest 
blackness, without the slightest gloss — without 
natural wave or curl — and falling in long straight 
masses upon her shoulders and her back. Yet 
there was nothing ungraceful, much less ugly, in 
the effect produced by that straight hair. 8 he 

Has dressed in thp usual white linen garb which 
properly belonged to her sex and position -or we 
might say, to her caste, lint she bad no covering 
upon her head beyond the natural ono oi her coal- 
black hair. Like her impress, she wore no stay 
nor corset : nor Deeded she any. Upright eg # a 
dart, every movement, as she walked, was charac- 
terised "by a willowy elasticity — with ease and 
lightness. Her arms and the lower part of her 
legs were bare : the forn^r wero circled with plain 
gold %mb$s— the tatter with anklets of the same 
• material ip^i^shion. Her feet were thrust into 
plain oriental slippers; and so light was her tread 
that thus? fret scarcely seemed to sink into th'e 
rich thickness of the cfcrpet. 

Entering the room with downcast eves, and 
with an air of such profound respect as a slave 
might be expected to exhibit towards a queen— yet 
with that complete drawing-up of the loosely at- 
tired untrammeljed ferro, which was habitual— she 
aivapeed towards her mistress, who spoke a few 
words; and the ayah, with a graceful inclination 
vt‘ the head, glided out of the room, in a few 


minuter) (.he returned, carrying a silver 

salver, on which was an exquisitely put fiwe con- 
taining someNrefreshing beverage, such a* lemonade 
or sherbet. This she presented, with on# knee 
bent down, to her mistress,— who drank ihsi eon* 
tents of the glass at a draught ; for she W§f barb 
dcntly parched with the effect of internal agita&ak 
Ifrorn the same cause she frit heated; and tat 
another word being spoken, the Hindoo woman 
proffered the lady ft fan made of the richly coloured 
plumage of oriental birds, and the handle of which 
was studded with gems 

“It is near ten o'clock, fiagoonahP u said tha 
lady, inquiringly : " or does my watch err 
we should observe that her conversation with the 
avail was in an eastern tongue. 

“ It is near ten o’clock, may it please your High* 
ness/' was the dependant's response. 

“ Ilush 1 no Highness here !" said the Princess 
— lor sucli indeed she was : Hum with a gracious 
smile she added, “But 1 forgot that we were 
speaking in our own native language. Tell me, 
Sagooimh— how like you this strange country P" 

" I have seen so little of it,” was the response 
given by the ayah— and this time she was cautious 
not to address her mistress iu a manner becoming 
her rank, - 2 -“ that it would perhaps bo wrong to 
pronounce nn opinion. But T like any country 
where it suits you to dwell ; and so long as I re- 
main with you, it is immaterial where.*' 

“ Yet you mast have already iormed an opinion," 

I resumed the Princess, “ relative to this country of 
the great English people. Toll mo frankly" -apart 
from any iroliug of devotion towards myself,-— to 
what conclusion is it that you have thus oomo P" 

Kagoonah reflected for a few moments, and with 
downcast eyes : then suddenly raising those bril- 
liant orbs, sIjo said decisively, “ Yes- — I liko Eng- 
land now.” 

At this moment a knock and ring- were heard At 
the front door : the Princess started perceptibly, 
and made a busty sign to Sagoonali,— who ugaiu 
glided from the apartment. The moment the door 
closed behind her, the Princess experienced a still 
stronger access of trouble than she had previously 
displayed : something like n shiver of anxiety and 
sum/) in*ii passed over bor ; but the next instant her 
magi i -Meant countenance brightened up with hops 
anil joyous expectation. The door opened - and 
Mr, HcdcliflV was ushered into that apartment. 

The Princess made a movement on if she would* 
have risen from the ottoman where she was scaled, 
and would have flown towards him : but she re- 
pressed that evident inclination— she remained 
where she was— anil with her head partially bent 
dmvu, she surveyed the visitor with a look that 
was full of formness as well as mournful depre- 
cation, and which likewise seemed to implore par- 
don and mercy at. bis hands. And he, on his side, 
remained standing for nearly a minute close by the 
door,— his tall form, enveloped in his ample cloak, 
— that form which was so upright, so well knit, 
end so commanding. His durk eyes were fixed 
half soverely, half reproachfully upon the Frin- 
ecss: but it was evident that there was the in- 
fluence of constraint upon both, and that neither 
knew how to begin addressing the other. 

" At length we meet again,” said the Princess, 
in a low tremulous voice. "You meived my 
summons — and you have come." 
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“8ummMt» t” echoed Mr. Bedcliffe, for * mo* 
meat drawing himself up haughtily. “ Remem- 
ber, Princess Indofs, that you are ^iofc now in a 
country where you can coerce or command. If 
you behold me here, it if that I hare come rolun 
terily, and in obedience to no power fare that of 
my own will.* 

“You perhaps hare a right to upbraid me,” 
■aid Indori* in a voice that was tremulous and 
mournful: hut it would be generous if you were 
to abstsiii/ 1 * 

“X will do so,” rejoined Bedcliffe, speaking 
move gently, and even a« if he regretted the sort 
of half rebuke which ho had just now administered, 
— “because, if I experienced some evil at the 
hands of jour Bojal father and yourself, I like- 
wise received some kindness.” 

The Princess Indora made a sign for him to sit 
down. He slowly put oil’ his cloak, and placed 
himself upon the ottoman — but at such a distance 
from the lady, that she dung upon him a rapid 
glanoe of tender reproach. 

We must observe that the conversation which 
we have just recorded had passed in the same 
language in which Indora had discoursed with 
Sapoonah, and that Bedcliffe spoke it with pro< 
fioient ease and fluency. 

“ Xs it possible/* he went on to ask, “that your 
Highness has come to England for tlie sole pur- 
pose described in the letter which I received at 
my new lodging this afternoon P” 

“ For what other purpose could I come P” asked 
the Princess. “Yes — it is true, Clement Bed- 
cliffe, that 1 have followed you to your own native 
land for the object described in my letter. 1 
•peak frankly. Love has made me bold before : 
it renders me not a coward now for I glory in 
that love which I feel for you. Do you require 
any additional proof than those words which I 
addressed to you— those offers which I made to 
you— and the whole tenour of my conduct towards 
you, when far away in my native land? You 
have that proof in the fact that I have undertaken 
and accomplished this long, long journey— that I 
have travelled under a feigned name, veiling thy 
princely rank beneath a semblance of mediocrity 
and obscurity : I have come with* but three faith- 
ful dependants— and I was resolved never to rest 
until I discovered you. Accident made me ac- 
quainted with the circumstance that you had been 
living at a particular hotel : this day I learnt tn&t 
you had returned thither, hut that you had re- 
moved elsewhere.** 

Bedcliffe had listened with visible pain to this 
•pseoh, which wm delivered with an admixture of 
mourafulness and enthusiasm, — moumfulness at 
the coldness of his demeanour when they had met, 
and exultation eg all that she had accomplished 
for the love that she bore him. And on his side, 
be was pained because his soul was naturally too 
generous not to compassionate the *#oman who 
had thus formed so extraordinary a passion for 
him— a passion which he however could not re- 
ciprocate; and he knew not in what terms to 
convey a decision which should dash to the ground 
ail the hopes aha had watextamed. 

“You do not meek fo m»* M she went on to 
my,— “ you are fold and distant. 1 half feared that 
» would be so: yet t endeavoured to persuade 
myself to the contrary. 1 masoned that you could 


I not foil to be touched by these le$t proofk of to** 
which X have given you— and that a feeling of 
sympathy might possibly beget a softer and deeper 
sentiment/' 

“Indora," responded Bedcliffe, in the mildest 
tones of his rich sonorous voice, “ this is an infatu- 
ation which is truly incomprehensible. I have no 
vanity that can possibly be flattered,** he added 
with some degree of bitterness ; “and therefore I 
deceive not myself when I look in the mirror : nor 
would the adulation of the veriest# sycophant — if 
I were a King, like your father, to-morrow — have 
power to deceive me. I know what I am — a man 
prematurely old — my hair turning gray— bald- 
ness coming— my complexion sallowed by illness 
and bronzed by the torrid sun of your native 


“ Speak not thus !** interrupted Indora, goring 
upon Bedcliffe with a look of genuine and ineffable 
tenderness. *< Even if you be as you describe your- 
self, you are not so in my eyes. Were your hair 
white— wore your face wrinkled— were your form 
bowed with age— I should still love you as fondly 
and as well ! Yes— 1 should still behold you only 
as you were when first I saw you long years back, 
in my girlhood— and therefore should I love you I 
Nor is it only that the imago of your person* 
beauty of that time is so indelibly impressed upon 
my heart : it is that the brilliancy of your intellect 
filled me with admiration— your manners charmed 
me — your knowledge enlightened me !” r 

She ceased for a moment ; and then, with a sud- 
den transition from one language to another, she 
went on to speak — but now in the English tongue, 
and with a fluency, an eloquence, a precision of 
accent, and a correctness of idiom that were truly 
remarkable. 

“ For all these reasons, Clement Bedcliffe, do I 
love you ! My happiness now depends upon the 
next word which must fall from your lips. Ponder 
well ere you speak that word, if it be to cause the 
wreck of a fellow-creature’s happiness 1 Ah ! there 
was another reason which made me love you ; and 
If I forgot to mention it ere now, it notwithstand- 
ing is far from being the least ! It is that you 
taught me the sublime doctrines of your own re- 
ligion— that you weaned me from paganism and 
raised me up to be a Christian. You eradicated 
from my mind all the detestable prejudices with 
which it had been embued: yod reclaimed me 
from a condition of mental darkness— you guided 
me into the paths of light. And think you that 
the gratitude wherewith you inspired me, wm not 
certain to expand end deepen into love? Yes: 
and more— you taught me your own native lan* 
guage— that language in which I am now add ress 
ing you !** 

Prinoess,** responded Bedcliffe, now also apeak- 
ing in the English language, “ it euts me to the # 
very soul to hear all these things flow from your 
lips : for I am not naturally stern, cruel, and pita* 
less— and yet there is a word that meet be spoken, 
but to which I tremble to give utterance ! M 

“No, no— breathe it not 1” ejaculated Indora, 
with a sudden start and with dilating eyeai 
“ breathe it not, I entreat you t it would be my 
death-blow l Think on all that I have done for 
your sake,— my native land abandoned— a strange 
and far-off oUme willingly and gladly sought 1— 
think of all this, X say— and glee aas mm* hope, 



some encouragement, I beseech and implore Pledge yourself that on toe eighth 
jou 1** you will return to me at the seme _ 

"Indora,** answered Bed c li ff fe, now summoning you will then pronounce your decision, 
all his fortitude to his aid, and endeavouring to it be, I will respeot it.** 
crush the more generous feelings of his nature "Youprtftniae to respeot itr eioUimcdjfrd 
beneath the iron heel of his own strong will, — "it cliffe, now turning his eyes inquiringly Sf j 
is for your own sake that I must speak promptly Indora’a countenance. * Ty 

and decisively. I would not insult you— I would 


"I will respect it,** she answered: and at * 


be a painful one. Now, arm yourself with all that out violently disengaging himself from her hand, 
courage which is naturally your own— call to your " Then I will oome 1” he said: and the neat b *. 
aid all that strength of mind with which Provi- slant the door of the room dosed K>m 


deuce has endowed you. In loving me, * 


He traversed the landing, which was tilled with 


fixed your affections on one who cannot love you costly vases exhaling perfumes * he sped down the 
in return .—owQuld you have me, then, proclaim richly oaipetod stasroasei he readied the hall. 


the contrary 9 It would be a falsehood »" 


where the ayah Sagoonah waa waiting to afford 


"If you love me not,” answered Indora, sadly him eeress. He snatched un his hat from the 
and softly,— "and you have often, too often told hall-table; and as he tamed towsxds the door, his 
me this much before,— at least you may have oom- looks suddenly encountered t h o s e of the 
passion upon me. My own love might inspire woman. For an instant ha waa struck with a 
you with sympathy ; and sympathy is a tender strange unknown sensation— mysterious smart* 
feeling, akin to love itself I** meat blending with a sort of vague terr or as he 

« Indora, the truth must indeed be spoken, stern caught the wondrous brilliancy of those regards 
though it may be— pitiless though it may appear, which flashed upon him for an instant, and the 
I cannot— I dare not marry you! And now, I next ware withdrawn. He knew Sagoonah weU— 
beoeech and implore that you will summon all had known ller indeed for year* in her own native 


Christian fortitude and resignation to your aid 1” 


but never did he reooUeot that she had 


The superb head of the Indian Princess drooped looked at him in that way before, 
slowly down upon her bosom ; and her arms, with He said not a word— but H forth from 

the hands clasped, drooped likewise languidly over the house ; and as he proceeded along the bye- 
her magnificent (frees. It seemed as if she had road, there was a certain trouble in his mind WhUa 
sunk into despair, and that all sense of the poesi- thinking of those burning looks which had bfWU 
• bility of earthly happiness had left her. JKedcliffe flung upon him like a spell, and which now *p- 
was evidently moved from the very bottom of poured to haunt him. He quickened Ids pace, as 
his soul he pitied her; and whatsoever sense re- rf to outstrip the various pmnfril and conflicting 
nuuned m hu memory of that past evil sustained thoughts which were agitating in his W " i ha 
at her hands, and to which be had alluded— it all reached the mmin road— ha onward in 


died away within him. He was too magnanimous the direction of the metro 
at that moment to entertain any other feeling within the sphere of bril 


fife QOdn cams 
gas-lamps t but 


than one of profound compassion. He lingered : brighter than all— and ominous too— waa the im- 
he thought that he was bound to say something pretsion left upon his soul by SagoonaVs haunting 
more— something soul-strengthening if not hope- eyea. 
fully cheering— something mentally fortifying, if 

not tenderly encouraging. But all in an instant __ 

smitten with the conviction that the scene ought * 

to end as speedily as possible, he abruptly threw CHAPTER XV. 

on his cloak , and exclaiming, “ Farewell, Indora! 
may you be happy yet !'* was hastening to leave 
the room. 

M «No !— one word ere we part!” cried the In one of the principal streets of that perfect maim 
Princess, springing towards him ; and her exquj- or network of thoroughfares, so narrow and #a 
sitoly shaped hand grasped his arm. "One word, crowded, which constitute the City of London, 
Clement Redehffe !— for we cannot separate tons.” stood toe <"■»«««« establishment of Mr. Samuel 

“ What would you any P” asked Beddiffe, with Emanuel, toe great clothier. 


averted looks, and with visible impatience to take 
lua departure^ 


The reader will not require to be informed that 
this individual waa of the Hebrew race * nor. 


"Only this!” she responded " that you will jf we be oomnelled to say anftofeg to his dis- 
gWe yefcooe week's gravewd serious reflection to psrageme^ mLt it Jm%etumed that w# are 
that subject whereon you have ere now pronounced him un as an invariable tone of his nation, 

a decision. For one week let that decision be re* jt is nothing of toe sort. We yield to no one, we 
called. It is only a delay of seven poor days may without vanity affirm, in enlightened opinions 


which I ask- — ” with respect to the Jews; and we have toe can- 

" And stick can effect no change. Princess, in vietioa that these am many excellent pecaons 
my wm t itpent s, ” added Bedokffe, mournfully but mnongst them, aa weU as many admirable trait# 
firmly. * in their national character. But tome am good 

"Interrupt me not!” ejaculated Indora, afanoat and bad of all kinds and spasm* in toil tmfe- 
wito vehemence : "but Baton to what I have to good and bad Christians- goo d and bid I fi fe n wU 
■ay! One week's grace I demand at your hands, mans— good send bad Bu ddhis t s— and thttafom 
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why nut bad Israelites as well as good one* We j coarse features— an enormously stout shape— and 


Drill oven go farther— and we will affirm that 
within the range of our own experience, we have 
if.V *® et P® rsona professing Christianity ^ of a viler 
T stamp of rascality, and capable of more uriiniti* 
gated scoundrelis m, than ever we discovered a dew 
to be guilty of. 

Hr. Samuel Emanuel was the proprietor, as we 
hare said, of an ima^nse clothing mart. Ho bad 
spept thousands and thousands of pounds in ad- 
vertising it, and had puffed himself up into an 
amazing notoriety. Not a wooden hoarding about 
London that was not covered with his placards. 
If you took your seat in an omnibus, a shower of 
little books, neatly stitched, would suddenly rain 
in upon youi and on picking one up, you imme- 
diately recognised the superb frontage of Mr. 
Samuel Emanuel's establishment in the form of a 
wood-out upon the cover. If you went for a walk 
in the fields in the environs of London, your eye 
would oatoh the name, calling, and address of Mr. 
Samuel Emanuel upon every fence and on every 
dead wall. If you looked in the advertising 
columns of newspapers, your eye would suddenly 
rest on a string of ill-measured lines, by courtesy 
called “ poetry and if you had the curiosity or 
patience to read the wretched doggrel, you would 
thence evolve a scries of the most * extravagant 
puffs of Mr. Harnuel Emanuel's establishment. 
There could ho no doubt in your mind that while 
Mr. fiamuol Emanuel considered the Sovereign to 
be-tho first personage in the realm, be entertained 
the pleasing conviction that ho himself was the 
second. Talk of your first-rate authors —your 
eminent artists, or your great sculptors— talk of 
your renowned warrior* by sea or by land— what 
was any one of these iu eomporiaon with the far- 
famed Mr. tiamuel Emanuel ? 

And yet, if you walked into his establishment 
and beheld this great personage, you would lind 
him to be as unprepossessing a fellow as you could 
possibly meet in a day’s walk. Scarcely of the 
middle height — ill made and ungainly— he sought 
to set himself off by all (he accessories of his own 
tailoring craft. No trouser- pattern in his own 
window would bo more outrageous than the one 
selected for his pantaloons. % Ho would wenr a 
dress-coat, with rich velvet cullaV and lappels, as 
early as eight o’clock in the morning; and his 
\wiuitooat would be of tho gaudiest silk pattern. 

. As for his neckerchief, it would bo sure to cor- 
respond in its fi&unttng vulgarity with the rest of 
his attire, and would bo fastened in front with 
some inconceivably outrageous breast -piu perhaps 
an enormous carbuncle clutched in a golden list. 
Festooning over his gaudy waistcoat, there would 
be three or four watch -chains of different fashions 
aad degrees of massiveness ; and his dirty, stumpy, 
ill-shaped fingers, with very bumble nails, would 
be decorated with enough rings to fill a small tray, 
suck as those whose contents pure(msers gro in- 
vited to inspect in jewellers' shops. As for his 
countenance, it had all the prominency of profile 
characteristic of hie race,— but with an expression 
of mingled hardness and mean ness, iff low paltry 
cunning and avaruwous greed --together with a 
faculty for the sudden assumption of * coarse vul- 
gar insolence, that nrigM readily be supposed to 
characterise such an itithviduai. 

His wife was a pevffctt fiauteae, with Urges 


an air of brazen effrontery which she seldom took 
the trouble to subdue. There was a certain tho wi- 
nes* about her — a sort of Flemish mare kind of 
handsomeness, which to some little extent was 
striking ; and Mr. Emanuel considered her one of 
the finest specimens of the female eex. For thie 
uxoriousness he was rather to be honoured than 
otherwise ; and therefore we record it as no iwpu* 
tation to his detriment. # 

In respect to the establishment itself, we need ! 
only observe that it was splendidly fitted up— that 
the shop-windows were of the largest sized plate- 
glass — that tho lamps were almost endlessly mul- 
tiplied -and that as the show-rooms were crammed 
with goods, so the various shopmen were well nigh 
countless in eaeh particular department. But. 
truth compels us to add that the garment* which 
Mr. Samuel Emanuel had for sale, were very much 
like ' himself —dashing and fine, but infj'uiiically j 
mean and trumpery, indeed, the cheapest of his j 
articles would prove the dearest bargain that a pur* j 
chaser could possibly possess himself of; they were j 
very much after the same description os Peter j 
Pindar’s razors, which were made to soli, and not j 
to cut : for Mr. Emanuel's garments were made for | 
disposal, and not for wear. j 

To titia establishment was it that, at about eleven 
in the forenoon of the day after the twins’ removal 
to their new lodging, Christina bent hqr way, in I 
company with her brother. He however romuiqod 
outside while she entered; but just, within the 
door she stopped short, under \he mflutmeo of a 
sudden timidity whioh seized upon her. At the . 
same moment she heard voious speaking ; but those •' 
who wore thus engaged iu conversation, were 
concealed from her view, a* she whs hidden from 
their’s, by an array of gaudy dressing-gowns for 
gentlemen, hung upon frames so contrived as to 
show off the particular fit and Appearance of the 
several garments. Christina could not for the ; 
life of her move another step forward at the in* 
stant .• she was overwhelmed with bna'ifulnese — 
there was a sickening sensation at her hoart— for 
she felt as if she were there under almost mendi- i 
cant circumstances. It was no wonder that the 
delicate sensibilities of the young girl were thus 
poignantly touched by tbs new position to which 
Mr. Preston's flight had reduced her ; And tears ' 
starting into her eyes, she was compelled to linger ; 
whore she was in order to oontrol and tranquillize 
her feelings. She thus unavoidably became a 
listener to some portion of the discourse which 
tfoa going on behind tho array of dressing-gowns. 

“ Well, Mr. Solomons,*' said a coarse .masculine 
voice, speaking with the half patronizing, half 
stern accents of authority, so far so good. But 
we must think of at least a hundred other means 
of keeping the Emporium incessantly before the ! 
public. Ah! by the bye, have you «*een about | 
some ragged boy or wretched-looking woman, to j 
fling a stone at the pane which got accid e n t al l y * 
cracked yesterday ?” ’ 

“ Yes, sir— it is all right," answered Mr. Solo- 
mons. who, we may as well at once ipform our 
renders, was Mr. Emanuel's principal and confiden- 
tial clerk. “ I succeeded yesterday in getting bold 
of the root* pitiable object that ever wot seen in fe- • 
male shape ; and she will be in the street presently 
to bang a Urge brick-bat right against the glass." 
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* Excellent !** exclaimed Hr. Samuel Emanuel, 
thudding with a coATsfl laugh. “ The patie, you 
•eg, m y de ir, #M cracked ; and therefore We 
Should be Obliged to have a hew <me— so that we 
realty lose nothing by getting it smashed cota- 

dh ! t dndfcfatatid, you cunrilbg rogue F* cried 
Affh, EtofttiUcl, in a great rough Voice, as if it were 

a grenadier speaking. " But what will follow p 

i though t can pretty Well guess/' 

| " Please, m&’aav”. said Mr. Solomons, “1 hare 

arranged It all. The woman agrees to bredk tho 
I pane and of course she is equally agreeable to be 
gtten ititd custody. She will go before tho JiOrd 
Mayor, and whine out a piteous tale about distress 
having Compelled her to do it, that she might get 
Iwrselr sent to prison, as she has such a dreadful I 
horror of the workhouse.*' 

“ And then, you know, my dear/* resumed Mr. 
Emanuel, taking up the thread of the explanations, 
" ai I Shall have to attend at the Mansion House 
to charge the woman, t shall of course appear to 
be very much affected at her talfc : I shall express 
kiy regret that I gave her in charge— and I shall 
beg his lordship to lot her off with a reprimand. 
The Lord Mayor of course will look grave and 
pompous, and will deliver himself of the usual 
tirade— to the effect that persons can't be allowed 
to go smashing the windows of highly respectable 
tradesmen in the City of London; and ho will send 
lies to prison for seven days. So then I shall beg 
leave to hand to |)is lordship a robplo of guineas 
for the poor woman’s use when she comes out of 
gaol; and I shall tell her that if she can do needle- 
' work she is to call upon me, when I will give her 
plenty of employment at good wages.” 

“To bo sure, sir!— that is the way to do it,” 
said the obsequious Mr. Solomons. “Eat, beg 
pardon, sir— it you could possibly manage to 
squeeze out a tear ” 

“ I’ll shed a dozen,” exclaimed Mr. Emanuel. 
* And then, don’t you sec, my dear ” lie continued, 
again addressing his Wife, " we shall have such a 
long report in all to morrow ’s papers— and Su 
nicely drawn up ! Mr. Samuel Emanuel, tho cele- 
brated clothier— pane of plate gla*s smashed— value 
thirty pounds— Mr. Emanuel deeply affected — 
behaved most handsomely -two guineas, and pro- 
muse of work— huxn of upplausc m the court, which 
the usher did not attempt to repress- Lord Major 
himself much affected— not an unmoistened eye in 
the Vhoje place. There, iny dear! «hat do you 
think ot that P Famous advertisement— and* co 
us nothing but the two guineas to the woman 4 
and the five shillings X ordered Solomons to give 
as earnest-money when be made the arrange- 
ment.” 

“ 1 took cite to give it to her, sir/' observed 
that confidential personage : u and l have no doubt 
the poor afflicted creature/' he added with a lo# 
ironical chuckle, “ got amazingly drunk last night* 
But 1 have done more than this, sir : your orders 
about the boy who is to be run over by your 
advertising-van, are likewise carried out.” 

" Excellent P* again cKed the harsh voice df 
Mr. Emanuel. “Tell us all about it, Mr. Sotd- 
tootfo” # 

« Well, sir, I made fih arrangement *tth the 
ley's fkthcr, arid agreed Oh the price fur Which his 
•OTt bg is to be broken,—* guinea down on the 


nail— five guineas after It is dohtf lfrk& tli» 
debtor's bill to be paid, llo’s & nice !«hl ffytiUt 


fourteen— very sharp-and soon underttwl % 
advantage *>f being run over, sir, bf ypwjiiv 
advertising-van.” * 

"Of course,” exclaimed Mr. Emanuel i Hk 
the great advantage, though, will be reaped If 
1 think. Another good puff, my dear, tot 
Emporium —Ami betler than si) the rtdvertissittdm 
in tfie World. Let me sec P Shocking accident*^* 
poor boy run over by one of the nuuieroUs , 
Advertising. vans of Mr. Samuel Emanuel, the 
eminent clothier - Mr Emanuel hi haved in the 
handsomest manner— relieved (He poof father's 
feelings to the utmost of his power -'Arid has Un- 
dertaken to provide for the boy for the rest of his 
life— noble trait, that, in the character of Mr. 
Samuel Emanuel, the great clothier, outfitter for 
tho colonics, army And navy tailor, Ac. Ac,” 

41 Yes, sir— these «fo tho best of keeping 
yourself properly before tho public,” said Mr. 
Solomons. 

“ But What letter is it that you have got In 
your hand there,” inquired thb ciOthiOr'S Wife, 

" and which you were reading just fibwf” 

"Ob, it’s nothing, ma’am 1” replied Solomon*. 

“ Only a logg rigmarole from that Mary Wngbi, 
you know— — ” 

" Ah l the girl who worked So well, but iho 
, was in a consumption P” interjected Mrs. Emanuel. 

” And pray n hat doAS she want P” 

“ It’s tile old talc, ma’am,” answered Solomons. 

*' Sho declares she has worked her* If U> death in 
your service— she is now on her dcUtlihed, With- 
out the necessaries of life — and begs And implores 
that you w ill— — I think she says, for the love of 
God - send her a few shillings, flhe giVtes her 
address ttud courts inquiry into her caSS^—Hew 
it is 1 Bo. Eedeross .Street, ,r 

” Ah ! capital tale, no doubt,” oty lithried Mr. 
Emanuel, with flippant coufsonetiS "but not a 
single penny will she get from us. Take »o noUe« 
of the letter, Solomons.” 

"That is just the course, sir, I intended to 
Adopt Ah ! by the bye, sir, 1 hud iicai 1> ior* 
gotten to mention that several of the slop-wurkers 
threat' 'i to stride for on advance of wugys.. Tho 
women Miy they can’t go on making shifts at 
thne-halty once a piece, finding their own needles 
arid (Jticad/' 

“What impudence!” vociferated Mr Emanuel; 

“ let them strike and he hanged ' Tbcuitfo 
plenty of others Jfo take tin ir place, Thank (*od, 
there arc tboumuid* arid thousand* of poor devils 
of that class ever ready to come forward amj^ fill 
up gaps. Ah ! it’s a blessed Country to ftfc) in, 
where the 1 laws keep the labour-markets flooded 
with the&c pauperised wrote hes who are % glad io - 
work for any pittance, tteuee a bit ! ab rise w 
wages ! Let them utickHri thOir tSkae-halfjicnOe a 
shirt or go. about tbqir business. Ah! when I 
think «f it— Bolomon*, write out a cheque for 
Malawi 'Lewis, for t^oee kit case* of champagaa 
that tame in yesterday/** ' ' 

•* Yes, sIa. There fe One thing more thhfc I fajhft * 
to mention. It’* about fiarah 4unes— ” * V 

"What! IbSt pMetlng Widow- woman/' 
jcctiffMr*.. Eibaw^l, , M who always cbriii to 

the place with her th^ec diilflrcn, twksaua^fhO sAy* 
she has no ode iff whose charge she can leave 
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than: rad though they ere certainly kept tidy 
enough " 

“ It’s the same women, ma’am,” responded 
Solomons. "She came here just now to confess 
that she had pawned those two shorting-jackets 
she had to make up. She says that distress com- 
pelled her to do it, rad that her landlady was 
going to torn her children and herself out into the 
streets at eleven o’clock at night when it was 
pourin g with rain." 

" And she has pawned my shooting-jackets I” 
vociferated Mr. Bmrauel, in a towering rage. 
"Let her be given into custody at once, Solomons ! 
And you must appear for me before the magis- 
trate. Of course you will say that I feel it to be 
a duty which I owe to society— that I do it on 
public grounds alone— and all that sort of thing. 
And now go rad see about it without delay." 

lbii conversation occupied in the delivery far 
less time than we have taken to record it. 
Christina had triumphed over her own peculiar 
sensibilities so far as they regarded herself— but 
only to have them most keenly awakened in re- 
speot to others. She had remained riveted to the 
spot by the discourse whioh she thus overheard : 
its transitions from one subject to another, had 
been successively fraught with a strange and fear- 
ful interest for the generous-hearted girl The 
Wretched woman whose misery and unscrupulous- 
nese were alike taken advantage of to procure the 
breaking of an already broken window, in order 
that the clothier might be paraded before the 
public — that poor boy whose very father had bar- 
gained in cold blood for him to sustain a serious 
injury — the dying girl who in working for the 
Emanuels, had worked her own winding-sheet, and 
now vainly implored a pittance of relief— the un- 
fortunate female slop-workers who were ground 
down to the very lowest infinitesimal fraction of 
wa#;* f and trbo were to be remorselessly deprived 
of employment because they asked for a recom- 
pense at least a trifle above starvation-point— and 
last of all, the hapless widow-woman who was to 
be given into custody and torn from the children, 
whom she evidently loved, for an offence to whioh 
real ^penury had driven her,* but for which the 
elotbeeiifetiqperienced no sympathy because the case 
presented not ray features which he could turn 
into an available mode of puffery for himself and 
his Emporium,— all these oases, coming thickly 
one upon the other, had filled the heart of 
Christina with mingled horror, astonishment, pity, 
and disgust. Therefore, even when her own pecu- 
liar feelings were overruled, she wan kept riveted 
io the spot, a most painfully interested listener to 
a discourse which revealed the wrongs and suffer- 
ing* of others. 

She now stepped forward, and was immediately 
oonfronted by Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel, who were 
toning away from the spot where they had been 
dtooureing with their managing man. Though 
Christina was neatly dressed, and hid not the 
slightest appearance of poverty about her,— yet 
the clothier and hie wife wore so accustomed to, re- 
eeive applications for work from respectable young 
women in reduced circumstances, that they at 
once anticipated the/objeot of her visit. The next 
moment, however, they thought they must be 
wrong : for a second glance at Christina's ooun- 
.Mirace showed that there was a flush of indigna- 


tion upon it, mingled with os much abhorrence as 
it was in her delicate nature to display. TOiey 
therefore awaited until she should explain her own 
business. 

M I should be obliged to you," she said, "if you 
will give me the address of that poor widow- 
woman of whom you have spoken ; and I will at 
once hasten and furnish her with the means to set 
herself right towards you— so that you need not 
give her into custody." 

The Jew and Jewess exohfcdjpd looks of rapid 
meaning with each other; and then the former, 
with an insolent air, exclaimed, " I suppose, young 
Miss, you have been listening to what passed P* 

“ And pray," demanded Mrs. Emanuel, “ what 
business have you to come sneaking into a place 
to play the eavesdropper P” 

Christina’s countenance became crimson: the 
flush of indignation previously upon it, suddenly 
deepened into one of shame, as she was struck by 
her own imprudence in thus confessing that she 
had listened : but the avowal was inadvertently 
made in the strong excitement of feelings uxriqr 
which she was labouring at the moment. 

“ I will tell you frankly,” she said, speedily re- 
covering her presence of mind, “ that I called for 
a specific purpose — and it was scarcely my fault 
that I overheard any portion of your discourse." 

. "And that specific purpose P" exolaimed Mr. 
Emanuel, bending his looks with insolent menace 
upon the young girl. 

" I came to ask for work,” hhe responded, her 
eyes sinking beneath the coarse regards of the 
I clothier. • 

“ Work indeed !” he ejaculated, with a sneering 
air and contemptuous chuckle : then leaning for- 
ward towards her, he added with brutal insolence, 

" You sha’n’t have any work from my establish- 
ment. I don’t encourage sneaking, prying lis- 
teners.” 

“ Work indeed !” shouted Mrs. Emanuel, in her 
great masculine voice: and putting her hands 
upon her hips, she said, “ A pretty creature you 
are, to come gliding like a oat into a respectable 
house, just for all the world as if you meant to 
| steal something. Who knows but that you have 
whipped up an article and have got it under your 
shawl?” 

Christina’s eyes for a moment threw a glanoe 
of indignant innocence at the coarse Jewess : but 
the next moment she burst into tears, rad staggered 
back as if about to faint. 

* u Come— bo off with you !” said Mr. Emanuel 
in the most brutal tone. “ You are aftpr no good 
here ; and if you don't make yourself scarce, J 
shall precious soon send for a poli ce ma n ." 

Terrified by this threat, which she felt the 
cowardly ruffian was but too capable of carrying 
out, Miss Ashton issued forth from the shop; add 
on emerging into the street, was in st an taneously 
joined by her brother. Perceiving that she was in 
tears, and that she was much agitated, he natu- 
rally ascribed her emotions to disappointment in 
respect to that hope of obtaining work with whioh 
they fori been flattering themselves : bn t when he 
came to learn everything that had passed, his in- 
dignation know no bounds— -hit naturally fine 
spirit up in a moment— and Christina ex- 

perienced some difficulty in preventing him from 
going back to the Emporium, to overwhelm the 
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Jaw nvrl ,Tf*wrM with reproaches /op their hrotol which disease had worked upon her WBPtWUfflW " 
conduct toward* hi* sinter. there were nevertheless sufficient trace* of pMt 


"It is useless, xny dear Christian,” she said, 
retaining him forcibly by the arm o& they pro- 
ceeded along the crowded street : " you would only 
get yourself into some embarrassment. I implore 
you to tranquillize your feeling! 1 Alas, I begin to 
comprehend that the power of money is immense 
and irresistible in this country. It constitute* 
colossal strength— while poverty is in itself abjeet 
weakness. Christian,” said the young girl, after a 
pause, "is there nothing which suggests itself to 
your mind?” 

" Yes, dour Christina,” he at once responded, as 
if the very look which his beautiful twin -sister had 
bent upon him, transfused in on instant to nis 
mind what was passing in her own. "Wo must 
go and relieve the dire necessities of that poor 
perishing creature. It is fortunate that you heard 
her address mentioned. Would that we also knew 
where to fiq4 the poor widow, that we might suc- 
cour her likewise! Alas, our own resources are 
now limited enough: but still— hub still/’ added 
Christian, with a world of sincere feeling in his 
looks and his accents, “ we must spare something 
for the assistance of our fellow-creatures.’' 

The twins wore suddenly cheered j)y the pro- 
spect of doing good, as well as by having the mean* 
to accomplish it, small though their succour might 
be. They inquired their way to Et-derow Street ; 
and finding the bouse which Christina had heard 
mentioned at the Emporium, they ascertained from 
an old, harsh-featured, sordid-looking woman, who 
announced herself as the landlady, that there was 
a young person of the name of Alary Wright 
lodging at the place, hut that ns she could not pay 
her rent, and was dying, the workhouse autho- 
rities had beep applied to that very day. 

"Let mo see her,” said Christina: v bile Chris- 
tian hastily whispered to his sifter llmt be would 
await her in the street. 

Tho landlady— thinking by the appearance of 
the twins that they came for a charitable purpose, 
and that tho arrears of rent due to her would pro- 
bably bo paid — suddenly grew mighty civil ; and 
she conducted Christina up a dork and dirty stair* 
caso tu the vory top of tho houye. Opening an 
attic door, she gave the young g»rl to understand 
that tins was Mary Wright’s room. 

Christina entered. Thfi attic was of tho sipall- 
• est size, and its appearance of the meanest poverty. 
Stretched upon a wrotohgd Jtaek mattress, which 
lay upon the board* ip one comer —and covered 
with the scantiest bed -clothing, lay a young woman 
whose years could scarcely yet have numbered one- 
end-twenty— in the very Ilit stage of consumption. 
She was pale as n corpse, save and except with 
regard to a vivid hectic spot which seemed to burn 
upon either cheek. She was thin— Oh! so thin — 
it was complete emaciation !— so that it appeared as 
j if merely to raise that, wasted, attenuated form, 
would be to indict excruciating pain, as tho very 
! bones might threaten to ponetraty through the 
4 skin— for ilosh upon them there was non*. The 
attic was almost completely denuded of every tie- 
wssary, and possessed not a smgle comfort. The 
dying creature was alone when Christina entered, 
— relative, no nurse, r»o friendly fVumle to 
attend upon her! Kot withsUn hug hor fright, 
folly emanation —notwithstanding ^ ravages 


beauty to indicate that she* must have at one time 
possessed no ordinary degree of loveliness 

Christina gave her to understand that accident 
bad made hor acquainted with her condition— and 
that though her own means were limited (the 
generous girl said not Turn limited) she had come 
to proffer what little assistance she was enabled to 
afford. Alary ‘Wright was for some time so suf- 
focated by her emotions that. $he could not give 
utterance to a word —and the tears streamed from 
her eves. At length she succeeded in expressing 
her deep gratitude, in a weak dying voice and in 
broken accents,— declaring that ahe had never ex- 
pected to behold a friendly countenance gase upon 
1 her again in this life. • * 

Christina learnt from her that about thirty 
shillings wore owing to tho landlady ; and though 
the dying young woman proffered not the request 
in words, yet her plaintively appealing looks 
seemed to Implore our heroine to save her from 
the threatened removal to the workhouse. This 
pledge Christina at once gave ; and promising like-* 
wise to return in a few minutes, she hastened from 
the room. 

Tim landlady was waiting upon the stairs, 
watching for Miss Ashton, in order to see what 
might turn up to her own advantage 5— and Chris- 
tina at once liquidated from her slender purse the 
arrears of rent that were due. Then she cost 
tinuad her way down stairs, pud rejoined her 
brother in the street. 

Christian had been waiting for her about a j 
quarter of an hour ; and during this interval a 
little incident had occurred which he had noticed, 
and which he presently mentioned to Christina. 
Wlide walking to and fro in the street, he had 
bohcld a posse qf ragged -looking creatures emerge 
from a narrow dirty court. These individuals 
consisted of a man dressed like a dilapidated 
journeyman-carpenter, with a paper cap on his 
head — a woman having the appearance of the 
Wife of an impoverished artisan— and a whole 
tribe of children whose rags aud tatters scarcely 
covered their nakedness. At the first apparition 
of this wretched-looking party, Christian’s hand 
was thrust into bis pocket <0 clutch the first coin 
which his fingers might happen to encounter, in 
order jto transfer it to the poor family — when 
Home thing which occurred at the moment, made 
him drop the coin again in a sort of stupifbd 
abasement. 

“ Now, Bet,” said the man, “ mind you look like 
on honest woman for once in your life — and turn 
that gin-drinking air of jour’s into a precious 
dolefulness. And you brats, you!— if you don’t 
put on as much misery *s possible, t sha’n’t get 
enough to pay your parents for the hiring of you, 

M md, Bet, the dodge is that we waUfed all the 
way from Liverpool and can't get no work what- 
Minever.” 

Those were the words which had produced a 
sudden revulsion of feelin on the part of Chris- 
tiun, and had so suddenly made him .drop the 
coin again to the bottom of his pocket. He at 
once saw that it was a gang* of unprincipled im- 
postors whom he had been about to relieve. They 
did not immediately catch sight of him, when they 
were issuing from the court- nor did they suspect 
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that he overheard the injunctions given by the with the landlady j and: potting rote# 
man : for no sooner was be berceivfed by them, he* hand, bade her show all possible * 
tfciB he was Surrounded by the ragged horde of the dying woman,— at the sacne time 
; children, Imploring alms in a whining tone, while the assurance that she should be row 
their dirty little paws were stretched out towards portion as she obeyed these injunctions. ^ v , 

him. A.t the same instant the man began to Christian was not wearied of waiting upward* 
snivel forth a miserable tale, of how he was a ear* of an hour for his sister’s reappearance : he W mt *' 
ponter out of work— how he and his dear wife and that Sim was engaged in a erif-impoaSd talk 0 
eight children, four of whom Were smaH ones, had true behovob?n£b— and he would hare chewM^ 
tramped all the way from Liverpool, never once tarried ten Um6s as long if it Were mz.miifi * 
steeping in a belaud enduring every possible pri- Scarcely had Christina issued forth from the hottwb 
vation. ThCn the woman took up the strain, in a nrrd just as she Was taking hor brother’* arm, they 
canting, whining, lugubrious tone, telling Christian both beheld a gentleman stop short and goto upon 
how sho bud been brought up by kind parents— them with an air of interest, lie had evidently 
how she had been a good wile and a fond mother — ! recognised them, and they too recognised him— 
'how She badjborne her husband thirteen children, j for bo was none other than Mr. ltociclilfe. He aft 
'of which five lay under the turf— and then she onco perceived that there was sadness in Christina’s 
stopped short and appeared to cry bitterly. Chris- looks, and that tears hung upon her long dark 
tian had found himself so completely hemmed in lushes — thu traces of that deep sorrow which shfi 
by the posse of impostors, that he had some diffi- had experienced at the mournful narrative of 
culty in getting from their midst ; and in his in- Mary W right. 

dignation at being thus regarded as an object on “ Wherefore are you thus depressed f" ha m« 
whom to practise their deception, he let drop a quired, somewhat abruptly, but with a courteous 
few words to make them aware of what he had bow of recognition, as he glanced from one to the 
caught from the man’s own lips. Then the posse other. 

— from the man himself down to the youngest 11 Because I have just left a scene which would 
child— levelled at him the coarsest, filthiest abuse : more the kirdeat of hearts,” replied Christina, 
and a* he retreated in one direction, they look * A young woman, crushed down by over whelming 
another, bending their way into a neighbouring toil— in the lost stage of consumption— ” 
street. M And it is a deserving case?” asked Mr. Red* 

fmch was the narrative which Christian gave elide, interrupting the young girl, while he still 
Christina, when the latter had described to him continued to eon template both herself and hear 
the spectacle that hail met her own eyes in the brother with a deep and mournful interest, 
wretched attic she had been visiting. They pro- “Oh! yes, Sir — it is a deserving case— there 
cocded to the nearest pastry-cook’s, where they pur- can be no doubt of it !” exclaimed Christina, 1 the 
chased some jelly : they bought gome articles at a tears gushing afresh from her ayes, os all the had 
grocer’s— and they ordered bread from a baker’s, seen nnct all she had heard sprang vividly Up to 
Then they returned into IiedcroBS Street; and while her memory. 

Christian again waited for his sister, the latter ” Then it shall be inquired into,” anawwted Hod* 
ascended to Alary Wright’s chamber. She now cliffe : and with another courteous bow, ha passed 
learnt a piteous tale from the poor dying creature's abruptly on his way. 

bps,— a tale of an early orphanage and of total The twins proceeded slowly along the street, 
irieudlcssness— of dependence upon her own re- and presently they looked back to see if At*. Bed. 
sources- of bitter poverty resignedly ondured, and cliff? hod turned to call at the house : but he was 
in defiance of all the temptations which her beauty just disappearing round tho comer erf another 
had brought in her way— of tbo insidious advance street, and the orphans knew not what to thihk — 
of consumption— and of poignant miseries and whether he had •only said the ease should bo in* 
privations suffered when she was no longer enabled quired into in order to cut short a tale which ha 
tu work. rami not to hear — or whether the promise would 

“ Yesterday,” said the poor ereature iu eon cl u- be really fulfilled. As they continued their oWU 
sion^“I exerted sufficient energy to write to those j way, Christina told her brother all that she ha4 
who hod employed me, imploring assistance. It | learnt from Mary Wnght ; and it was with a pro- 
was id the direst despair that I thus addressed l found sympathy that tho youth listened td hill 
them, and with no real hope in my heart: for, sister’s narrative. 

alas ! 1 krfow full well the hardness of their own They had threaded several street* In their pro- 
hearts. They have not been moved towards me : gross towards a point at which they purposed to 
but heaven haa sent me a ministering angel in the take an omnibus,— when Christian suddenly pressed 


form of yourseu 


his sister’s arm ; and as she looked in the same 


• Christina did not choose to sadden the poor direction on which his regards were fixed, she aft 
dying creature more deeply than site was already once comprehended hi# meaning. There was the 
afflicted, by explaining that it bad tome to her know* posse of ragged impostors, staging at the ter y top 
ledge that her appeal to the Emanuels was treated of their voices. The man had his hands thrust 
with baits! hfeaftlestness. She remained upwards into the pockets Of his dilapidated trousora; OJkf 
of an hour with Mary Wright,— doing all she hia face was screwed up to Os piteous an air of 
could to conduce to her comfort, and forcing her misery as could he well conceived. The woman* 
to par take of the foo^ which was purchased tor with mouth wick open, was goring up |Mo the 
her use. She promised to return on the folkwing air,— dragging along a ragged un-biw by each 
day, nq 4 received the warmest, most heartfelt ox- hand. A girl clung to the coat-tail* Of OM lit, 
{UraSsions of gratitude from the Stdfferer’s lips. Are who passed *S Itftf father and to hef drel* n 
quitting the house, site sought another interview little half-baked boy, scarcely five yoArt of fcjjfe, 
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vm holding’ on. On the right of the front, 
rank, an impudent-looking minx of a girl, with 
an old cotton handkerchief about her head 
was staring up at a window and proffering a 
box of matches. In the rear an older girl and 
a boy— both with villanously hang-dog coun- 
tenances — were likewise doing their best to 
excite compassion. It needed but a partially 
scrutinising glance to perceive that this tribe 
of children could, with scarcely any degree 
of possibility, belong to those who were passing 
themeelveR off as their parents : for not between 
any two of them was the slightest family 
similitude. 

There they were, slowly making their way 
■l«ny the street,— singing at the top of their 
discordant voices ; and when the song tem- 
porarily ceased, the man whined forth the 
same tale he had already told to Christian — 
with this trifling difference however, that he 
happened to substitute Portsmouth for Liver- 
pool ae the place whence he and his family had 
tramped up. Halfpence from the windows 
rattled down into the street : these were quickly 
snatched up by' the children, who scudded 
about in all directions for the purpose : the man 
prayed u that the Lord might bless the kind 
ladies and gentlemen who thus assisted a poor 
mechanic out of employ”— the woman dropped 
divers low curtseys — and the singing recom- 
menced. It did not seem to strike the charitable 
donors as being at all strange that the poor 
family, though a few minutes before they had 
proclaimed themselves to be starving, did not 
at once rush off to the nearest baker’s and buy 
some bread. Ho such thing ! — they went on 
singing away in most frightiul discord — until 
the sudden appearance of a policeman, who 
was advancing in a manner which plainly 
showed that he knew the arch-impostors full 
well, spread the utmost dismay and bewilder- 
ment in their ranks. 

The sipping ceased in a moment: and the 
man hurriedly said, “Come along, Bet— or 
that blue-bottle will precious soon blow the 
gaff !” — and they made a rush towards the next 
street, dragging the youngest children hastily 
along with them. 

Such was the spectacle which the twinB 
beheld { and it certainly afforded no encourag- 
ing picture of Loudon life. It shocked the 
pure upnia of that youthful pair to think th&& 
such impostures should be practised under the 
guise of honest poverty : tor they knew that 
the consciousness that these thingB were done, 
must often prevent the really charitably dis- 
posed from dispensing the alms which they 
would otherwise bestow, and that therefore 
the really deserving suffered very frequently 
and severely for the rascality of practised de- 
ceivers. 

Early in the forenoon of the following day, 
Christian and Christina were again in Redoross 
Street, at the door of the house to which their 
benevolent purpose brought them. The land- 
lady made her appearance ; and the tale which 
she told, wae as gratifying to the twins as it 
was almost twpletely unexpected. It ap- 
peared that a tali gentleman, with a dark com- 
plexion, and wearing a cloak, had called at the 
house in the company of a medical practitioner 
from the neighbourhood, about two hours 
after Christina left on the preceding day. 
The medical attendant ascended to see the 
invalid, while the gentleman remained below 
to question the landlady. What followed, had 
evidently been pre-arranged, and was spepdily 
accomplished. A hackney-coach was fetched— 


I the dying young woman was placed in it— and 
f was borne away to another house, somewhere 
in the suburbs of Islington. The landlady 
mentioned the address, and concluded by ob- 
serving that the tall dark gentleman did not 
accompany Mary Wright to her new abode, 
but sent the surgeon with her, placing in 
his hand a handful of money ere)ne hurried 
away. 

The twins had no difficulty in recognising 
Mr. Redcliffe in the tall dark gentleman ; anu 
they experienced the utmost. delight at all the 
intelligence which they thus received. They 
repaired at once to the address named : and coo. 
arriving at the house, in an open, any, and 
healthy port of Islington, they found that 
lodgings of the most cheerful and oomfortable 
description had been taken for the p*H> r sufferer 
— that a nurse had been provided for her — 
that ample funds had been placed for her benefit 
in the hands of the landlady, who was a kind, 
bnevolent woman — and that poor Mary Wright, 
herself had received Mr. Redcliffe’ e assurance, 
delivered through the medium of the worthy 
surgeon, that Bhe need have no farther care 
in respect to her maintenance, as she would be , 
well provided for. Mary Wright had also 
learned that it was through Christina she had 
thus become the object of such noble charity ; 
and we may add that Rhe had not forgotten to 
inform the medioal man of the kindness received 
from a beautiful young creature with dark 
hair and eyes, but whose name she had not 
learnt. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INDOKA. 

It was the eighth evening after that interview 
between Mr. Redcliffe and the Princess Indora 
which has been described in a reoent chapter ; 
and we must revisit the secluded abode of that 
oriental lady. On this occasion we shall find 
her in the drawing-room, which was furnished 
with a mingled sumptuousness and elegance 
corresponding with the species of boudoir 
where we first beheld her. The draperies were 
of the costliest desorip ion : the sofas and ot- 
tomans were covered with a dark green velvet, 
of so rich a texture and with such a gloss, that 
it appeared almost a sin for a human fonn^to 
press upon it. There were chairs in this room, 
nmde of some precious wood inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, and having luxurious cushions of the 
same material as that which covered the otto- 
mans. The ornaments upon the maut^l-pieoe, 
the nick-nacks upon the tables, the vsjes filled 
with flowers, or whence perfume exhaled their 
fragrance, were all of the costliest and most 
cunous eastern description. A mellowed lustre, 9 
but quite sufficient to flood the apartment, was 
thrown out by superb chandeliers : afire burnt 
cheerfully in the grate— and its blase was 
shrouded from the eye by screens curiously 
painted, and the framework of which was 
elaborately as well as delicately carved- Fans, 
formed of the feathers of tropical birds, lay 
within the reach, wheresoever the Princess 
might choose at the moment to Beat herself ; 
ana a large cage, standing on a table near the 
window, contained within the sphere of its 
golden witp a dosen or so of birds of the 
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most diminutive sue, but in every variety of beau- 
. tiful plumage. 

I The Princess Indora' was miming upon a sofa 
at about the tamo hour on which, eight days pre- 
viously, we first introduced her to the reader. She 
was apparelled in a similarly fanrifal style— only 
that she wore another dress; but the colours of 
the separate garments were chosen with a most 
tasteful regard to the delicate duskiness of the 
complexion, and the nature of the charms they ; 
had to set off.* Supremely beautifal— eminently 
handsome indeed— was the Princess Indore, as she 
reposed, in her oriental garb, upon the velvet sofa 
in that sumptuously furnished room. And as be- 
fore too, there were intervals when she was deeply 
pensive— other intervals when she experienced a 
nervous exAtement : far, as the reader is aware, it 
was on this evening that she was to receive the 
final decision of the object of her love. 

Presently the door opened ; gnd Sagoonah made 
her appearance. She entered, bearing the massive 
silver salver on which was the cut glass containing 
sherbet, and which she presented on bended knee 
• to the Prinoess. The Hindoo woman was dad in 
the same style as that which we have before de- 
scribed, and which was so admirably calculated to 
set off the lithe bayadere symmetry of her shape, 
and to leave her form and limbs completely free 
for every movement and gesture. 

“ Within the hour that is passing, my faithfal 
Sagoonah,” said the Princess, when she had quaffed 
a portion of the sherbet, “ my fate will be sealed. 
The alternatives between which I am balancing, are 
happiness and misery. Both are in extremes — and 
there is no medium in which I may take refuge. 
You, Sagoonah, who have been my confidante— you 
who have served me so faithfully— you who shrank 
*iot from accompanying me on my long, long 
# ourney to a strange clime,— you, I say, must feel 
jome anxiety m to the result of this evening's 
Interview ?” 

" I do, lady,” responded Sagoonah ; and as she 
stood somewhat aside, her eyes suddenly flashed 
strange fires. 

“ You know, Sagoonah,” continued the Princess, 
“how fondly— how devotedly I have for years 
loved that man! You know how god-like was 
his beauty when first he became my father's pri- 
soner—” 

“ I know it, Princess,” responded Sagoonah. 

* I was then a girl of about ten years of age.” 

And 1 was fifteen,” observed the Princess, in 
a low musing tone. “Yet — fifteen years hate 
elapsed since the first day that I beheld Clement 
Eedcliffe! He wan the first Englishman that I 
had evenseen ” 

“ Thdprst too, your Highness, that I ever saw 
interjected Slgoonah : and though her words were 
•uttered with that profound respect which had be- 
come habitual to her, it was nevertheless with a 
alight air of abstraction that she thus spoke. 

“Fifteen years — the most precious ones of my 
fife,” continued Indora, “have been passed in a 
love that has been all but hopeless. Ho— not 
hopeless— for if so, I could not have existed: but it 
is at least a love that has experienced no reciprocity. 
Yes — handsome as adbe bring of a higher world, 
m that when first we met! He 

tells me that he is changed now— and that the 
marks of age are coming thickly and rapidly upon 


him. If so, I behold them nob-*CC 
What to me Is it if his farm should when 

his mind still shines with the never SrtMw 
perishable •light of one of these gemsf^SSmlitir 
looks settled upon a braoele. studded 
mends of the largest sixe and cf the most 
brilliancy. ** Methought,” continued the S 

“ that so long as he was a prisoner in my fatMK; , 
capital, his proud soul would disdain to bend itself 
towards her who was the daughter of him whfr 
held him captive. Aye— and more than that— h» 
learnt by some means, I know not how, that when 
my father would have given him his liberty, it 
was in compliance with my secret promptings that 
he still retained him a prisoner. Yes— I did so 
prompt my father : far much as I loved Clement 
Eedcliffe— deeply, deeply as I took his welfare to 
heart— I could not possibly bring myself to say 
the word which should make him free, and thus 
incur the risk of losing him for ever. He escaped 
—you are aware how : you know too how wild 
was my anguish— how bitter my grief, when I 
received the tidings of his flight. But then I 
thought to myself that perhaps now that he was 
free, he might no longer look upon me as one who 
was wronging him : he might forget the past— or 
at least pardon it, on account of all the love I bore 
him. 1 flittered myself too, that this love so deep, 
so devoted, so imperishable, could scarcely fail to 
beget a kindred feeling. The eagle requires ample 
■pace far the play of his huge wings and the soar* 
ing of his ambitious flight : and so I thought that 
the proud soul of Clement Eedcliffe, when enjoying 
the freedom of the whole world's range, might 
look upon me with a different regard from that 
with which it was wont to survey me in the nar- 
row circuit of my father’s capital. Sagoonah, 
think you that this hope will be disappointed P” 

“Princess,” responded the Hindoo dependant, 
“I am but little accustomed to read the human 
heart : and the heart of an Englishman appears to 
me as inscrutable as the mysteries of some forbid- 
den book.” 

“True!— you cannot judge it,” observed the 
Princess, in a low musing tone. “And more- 
dvor, you have never loved, Sagoonah. Ho— 
^>u **ave never kfaod: you know not whatjove is. 
You have bee# attached to me from your child- 
hood; and if you had experienced the slightest 
■circulation of that passion which 1 feel, you would 
have told me— or I should have discovered it. Is 
it not so, Sagoonah P” — and the Frineeas raUedher 
large lustrous eyes, dark as those of the gazelle, 
towards the countenance of her dependant. 

“ It is so, lady,” responded Sagoonah, in a low 
but firm voice. 

“I marvel that you never loved,” proceeded 
Indora, still in that same musing manner as before. 
“ It appears to me that a heart susceptible of love 
must be invariably associated with beauty of the 
person .— i it seems as if beauty, being farmed fa 
create love, ought to prove susceptible of the fire 
which it kindles. And you, my faithful Sagoonah, 
possess charms superior to any of your sex or 
caste, in your own native land. Yes, you fixe 
handsome— very handsome!” — and now the ayes 
of the Princess wandered slowly, and with a cer- 
tain degree of Katies* abstraction, overtbebayadere* 
like form of her attendant. 

Sagoonah stood perfectly motion leas her figure 
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upright h» a dart — her head somewhat inclined 
forward, like a flower upon its stalk : and vet in 
that uprightness there was neither ungraceful 
stiffness nor inelegant rigidity. She seemed to feel 
that, os a stave, the was bound to submit with all 
becoming respect to that survey on the part of her 
mistress. Had an observer been present, tie could 
not have avoided thinking to himself that they 
Were two af the most splendid specimens of 
oriental beduty, of distinct shades of complexion. 

“And have you never thought to yourself, 
Sngoozrah,” asked the Princess* Tndura, “ that you 
would Hke to know what love is ? —have you never 
felt a craving to experience that sentiment Which 
plays the chiefcst part in all the affairs of this 
life? Ifas there been no curiosity in your seal 
to lea*n the joy, the delight, the happiness of 
loveP” 

The Hindoo woman’s chock* glowed as if with J 
the purple flush of wine,— the rich red blood 
mantling through the transparency of he, dusky 
skin : but the ruddy hue passed away as quickly 
as it rose up; and when the Princess again slowly 
turned her eyes upon the countenance of Sa- 
goonah, it had its wonted look and expression 
again. 

“Yes — within the hour that is passing,” said 
ludota, suddenly reverting to that tfcpic which 
was most vitally interesting w herself, tk.l with- 
out observing that her dependant had not an- 
swered the questions which she had put to her, — 
“ my fate must he sealed !” 

"And if the Englishman’s decision bo against 
your happiness, dear mistress of mine,” said Sa- 
goouab, now' sinking on one knee and looking w ith 
affectionate earnestness up into Indora’s counte- 
nance, “ what will your Highness do P” 

' "Ah! what will I doP” she mur muted, na an 
expression, of anguish at the bare thought, flitted 
over her superb featured. “ What will J do, 
Sagoonah then after a pause, during which 
she seemed to reflect profoundly, she uddod in 
accents of mingled mournful nos* and despair, 
"Heaven only knows what 1 shall do!” 

“But yet, dear lady, you have every hope- 
have you not?” inquired Sagoonah, as sbo tdiiW 
knelt by the velvet-covered Ottoman, and Klil? 
gazed earnestly up into the countenance of Indora. 

** lie you not imagine, beloved Princess, t hat the 
sense of obligation ia greater than that of wrqng 
iu the mind of the Englishman ? If your Koval 
father kept hint captive for so inuny, many years, 
he at least treated him with all becoming hospi- 
tality : he lodged him in his own palace— he gave 
him slaves to minister unto him— a guard of 
honour to attend upon him— and riches to dispose 
of as he thought fit.” 

“ Aye — but you understand not the proud soul 
of an Englishman !” replied the Princess Indora: 

M you comprehend nut that however brilliant the 
circumstances of his captivity, it is captivity all 
the same 1 The chains may bo of gold — but they 
or# still eiitta which he burns to throw off. Like 
the bird in hid gilded cage, he is dtiasktd not by 
the sumptooutaes* of his dwelling— but pants for 
the fresh air df freedom i and so it was with 
Clement Redoiiffh Hfrknew that the slaves were 
spies upoa his eoti the guards* though 
ostensibly appointed to <te him honour; Were 
nought else than gaolers Atet Cuatotiiaus —and that 

, u *. 


the riches heaped upon him, were more toys to 
render his captivity somewhat the less intole- 
rable” 

"And yet the Englishman boft» himself courte- 
ously and well towards your RO^al father and your 1 1 
Highness** » elf,” Observed fiagobnoh. 

“ It was with a odd courtehy ,” responded In- 
dora ; “ and Oil that Clement Eedclifffe did, Was 
doubtless for the purpose af conciHating my sire 
itt the hope of obtaining his freedom aft the mor& i 
quickly. Besides, the natural paide of a civilized 1 
Englishman could not help tooling flattered by 
being placed in a. position to smooth down the | 
asperities of our own semi- barbarism. Clement I 
Kcticliffa inculcated the arts of jjtaaoe, and by his 
counsel enabled my father to amend ^those laws 
that were bad, and to promulgate dew ones that 1 
Were good, so as to forward the interests and pro- 
mote the happiness of the people of Indorabad. 
But not ono single suggestion in* the art of war 
did Clement Beddlffo ever proffer : nor Would he 
afford tho slightest insight into the discipline or j 
those Eoglish troops who have rendered themselves 
bo formidable in our native clime. Do you com- * 
prebend wherefore ho maintained so inexorable a 
reserve upon those points ?” 

" Doubtless, lady,” answered Sagoonah, “ he 
thought that the time might come When the 
English invaders would push their Conquests to 
your Jioyai parent’s far-off kingdom. And therefore 
lie would not put a weapon, even the smallest and 
the bluntest, in the ! mints of you* august fattier’ • 
troops— for fear lent it should bo used sooner or 
later against the erodes of his dWn fellow- 
countrymen.” 

“Yes— these were his motives,” rejoined the 
Princess ; “ and they rendered him all the more 
admirable— all tho more noble, in my estimation. 
But, J was ere now explaining how it was that 
Clement Itedehffo, while enduring his captivity, 
took a pride iu propagating the arts of peace 
amongst us. Yet month after month and year 
alter your did he demand hi* freedom ; and at . 
length my father would have given it — — but I, 
alas ” 

The Princess stopped short ; and Sagoonah, 
slowly rising from her kneeling position, retreated 
to a respectful distance, where she stood in her 
wonted attitude— her bayadere form upright, and 
her face inclining towards the splendidly modelled 
bust which the arrangements of her linen ires* 
loft more than half revealed. % 

“ ’Twos strange/* proceeded Indora, after a brief 
pause, and again speaking m a muting manner, 

“ that my interference should have come to Cle- 
ment Kedchffe’* knowledge : for my fatbag would 
scarcely have spoken of it. Doubtless fPwas a 
surmise, though & correct one, on Bedftiffhv port : 
but how bluer were the reproaches which he < 
levelled against me at the time 1 Ah, tfitt Was • 
scene of fearful exetiemetat Which I Can nbvAf 
forget 1” 

"Your Highness has suffered roach tor yosh 
love’s sake,” observed Sagoonah gently. 

*• Love is A rose with thorns,” answered* IndorA. 
in a mournful voice t "And i«rt»ftp«> toy ferfchfal 
Sagoonah, it is fortunate for yow that you hove 
f never experienced that ssntimSBt. To me H bn* 
proVtd a source of iflimitaWe h appittei* anil of 
Almost ovcrwhekpuif WBict taw— tfc» mi AUe* 
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ri sin g fra tween ft' paradise of bliss sad Satan's 
kingdom. No, Sagoonah— -sock not to learn what 
low *sl— avoid it if you haw the power I ' Hap. 
pier— far happier aw you than your unfortunate 
toisf res# t” 

« Is hope, then, at this instant dead within 
the bosom of your Highness?" inquired the 
Hindoo dependant. 

** Oh, ho wean I explain the exact nature of my 
tfWn feelings?" cried Indora, almost petulantly. 
“ When the ocean is agitated into mighty wares, 
the hark which » floating over it, rises at one mo- 
ment to the summit of a billow, and is the next 
plunged down into the abyss. So it is with my 
heart— now at one instant elevated by hope, at 
another plynged into despair. For the vessel, 
* when thus stoAa.tossed, beholds from the summit 
of the billows the beacon-light shining afar off and 
marking the entrance of the refuge-harbour: hut 
when borne down into the deep, deep trough of the 
sea, the mariner on board bis vessel beholds naught 
save the dark gloomy menacing waters around 
him. And so, again, is it with my tanirt. Now, 
•Sagoonah, you comprehend all the mingled plea* 
suras and pains— the ecstatic hopes and the inter- 
vals of blank despair— the thrilling joy and the 
deep despondency— the fervid expectations and the 
wi leering apprehensions, which make up the sum 
of love. Seek not to know it, my faithful 8a. 
goonah !— seek not to know it! It is your fond 
unstress who counsels you thus." 

Having thus spoken, Indora made ”, hasty and 
somewhat impatient sign; and Sagoonah glided 
forth from the sum; uJy furnis!t*d apartment. 

Scarcely hrd. the llmd , j v\ ,urit> reached the 
! foot of the staircase, wh Ci. u I nock and ring called 
1 her to the front door; u.i on opening it, Mr. 

; Kedclilfc stepped acre.?* .bo threshold. He wus, 
as usual, ettveb'Msu in his aruplo clonk ; and Ins 
hat was dr»vn >*ver his countenance — not as if, 
j while coming hither, he had more than at any 
I ./her time studied to avoid observation ; but bucU 
| appeared to be his invariable habit when moving 
J about the streets of the mighty metropolis. As he 
placed his hat upon the hall-table, and put off bis 
?joak, be flung a look upon Sagoonah : for the im- 
pression of her haunting eyes was Btill strong upon 
his mind — and he doubtless now regarded her to 
sec whether she again looked at him in that same 
strange fashion which had sent a vague and un- 
known trouble into the depths of bis soul. But ib 
wa^noi so. The Hindoo woman, having closed 
• l the front inor, stood in readiness to conduct Mg, 
Hedclifle into the presence of her mistress : her 
demeanour was that of an oriental slave— her looks 
cast down, and the brilliant lustre of her eyes 
veiled by the thick jetty fringes which formed such 
dark lipes, so $hat the very duskiness of her com* 

! pjexion appeared pale and light in comparison 
therewith. * 

Another minute, and Mr. Bedchffe again stood 
before the Indian Princess. 

» 

"chapter xvil 

, . TfiB Daemon. 

I* would be impossible to describe the feelings 
With which Indora became aware that this man 


«7 

who was the arbiter of her destiny/ 
more in her presence. She rose to e 40^^^ 
ihro on the tolvei-coyerod sofa : but she 
throw a tingle «Jw© towards him. ijfr 

despair wens strangely agitating in bin Kflitefif 
blending too, although in eonflicthm,— p&radbg&d 
a* the expression m*y seem. It was natural Mr 
she should seek to prolong this hope as mvm'fifr 
possible— md that, on the other hand, she shtygp 
not rush forward «s it were to find herself face to 
face wi*h despair, until imprvwly ^mpaUed tn 
envisage it. Th** tUour went ard came in rapid 
transitions upon uv cheeks,— blushing and di##p- 
poa rig through vfle transparency of her delicately 
dusky skin : while her bosom rose end sank with 
quick heaving#. 

“ My promise is kept," said Clement RedeUflb, 
speaking in his wonted accents of mournfulness, 
but in all the harmony of his rich manly voice ; 
‘'and your Higbneas will now probably explain 
wherefore you demauded this interval of eight 
days’ delay ?" 

Indora motioned Redeliflo to take a scat by her 
side ; and now her eyes were turned slowly txpafc 
him. Hope and fear trembled in that glance: 
love and apprehension vibrated in that look. She 
dreaded vu^t his decision might be — and yet she 
sought to put away from her own mind the con- 
templation of the very worst. The Englishman 
placed himself on the ottomaif at a distance which 
was properly respectful towards a lady of her 
princely rank —but which was Jifctle calculated to 
encourage the hope that her loving heart sustained 
in conflict with the strength of despair. 

“ Yea, I will explain myself," said Indora, with 
a sudden sensation of delight that she was thus 
furnished by his very words with an opportunity 
of again appealing to the tonderest feelings of his 
nature. " 1 ber, ought this brief delay hr the con* 
vie turn that during the interval, you would not fail 
to ponder well and profoundly upon the decision 
towards the proclamation of which each passing 
day brought you nearer and nearer. Then I 
thought to myself that every proof of my devoted 
lmo— every evidence of my imperishable affection, 
would present it^cjf to your memory, and that the 
wixolo, • 'K'uinulaking with force and power, "would 
rule you. mind in my favour. I thought to myself 
that you would recollect how the mightiest princes 
of m> own native clime sought my hand in mar- 
riage, but that I rejected every proposal for yoyr 
sake. I thought too, that you would bear i» wihd 
how by those refusals I drew down upon myself 
my father’s anger " 

a Your Highness had little to fear from the 
King’s indignation," interrupted Hedclifle : " for 
your influence over bim was complete." 

"The allusion is ungenerous," observed indora 
softly, and half reproachfully, “It is meant to 
remind me that I stood as ft barrier jn tbe way of 
your freedom, and that I over-ruled my father’s 
favourable inclinations, when towards the end of 
your captivity he was about to yield to you r oftgn* 
repeated prayer to be liberated from it. Yea s it 
was a crime - a dark branding crime which I thus 
affixed upon myself— Rut, Oh l 1 fehthatit wot 
death to part from you; and 1 bd%jaot the courage 
— deeply, devotedly as I loved you— tp lay 
suicidal hands upon myself!" 

“ Ob l if you hud given me my liberty,** ox. 
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claimed BedoliJfa, n I should have fallen at your 
feet and worshipped you as an angel ! This is the 
hour for the fullest explanations— and 5 came pre- 
pared to give them* Think you, Indora, that when 
first becoming a captive in your father’s sovereign 
city, 1 yielded to his request to instruct your then 
youthfal mind— for you were but fifteen yean of 
age, — think you, I ask, that 1 accepted the duties 
of a preceptor from any love which I bore towards 
your father, who had deprived me of my freedom? 
Snow you not that the Sing’s action was one 
which we Europeans regard as the barest and the 
Vilest P I went to the Court of Inderabad as an 
accredited emissary from the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment | and regardless of the laws of nations, your 
**lher held me captive. Beporfcs were spread that 
I had perished, along with my suite, in one of your 
Indian jungles ; and thus the authorities at Cal- 
cutta adopted no measures to procure my libera- 
tion. 1 found myself thrown entirely on my own 
resources ; and methought that if I sedulously de- 
voted myself to whatsoever tasks the King your 
vfather should prescribe unto mo— -and if they were 
honourable ones — he would he all the more 
speedily moved to compassion, and would give me 
my freedom. And then, too, I thought that if 
l aided in the expansion of your natural intelli- 
gence— if I taught you our European accomplish- 
ments,— and by such inculcations as 1 was enabled 
to impart, rendered you the most brilliant Princess 
of all the northern and independent region of the 
great peninsula of Hindostan, — you would experi- 
ence a gratitude which would raise me up a friend 
to intercede with that King who held me in capti- 
vity. And perhaps, too, I was flattered somewhat 
— for I was much younger then — by finding myself 
placed in a position and furnished with an oppor- 
tunity lo carry European civilisation into the 
midst of the oriental barbarism of your father’s 
kingdom; and therefore did I address myself 
readily, and even cheerfully, to the tasks that were 
allotted to me. But that gratitude, Indora, which 
I expected at your hands — I received it not !” 

“No — not gratitude 1” replied the Indian 
Princess, suddenly starting with the enthusiast, of 
her feelings; “it was naught r so cold as mere 
gratitude that 1 gave you — it was my love !” 

“ Ah ) but that love was so far fatal to me," 
rejoined Redeliffe, “ that it prolonged my captivity. 
Do you recollect, Indora, that on one occasion I 
even humbled myself at your very feet to implore 
my release front 7 0ttr father's capital P” 

“ I remember it, alas ! but too well,” responded 
the eastern lady. “It was when an English 
traveller was found dead— slain by robberB in a 
wood near the city — and when the papers and 
documents he had about him were brought to the 
palace ” 

“ Tm 1” cried Bedcliffe, with exceeding bitter- 
ness, and as a strange look that was skin to rage 
•wept over bis countenance: “<for amongst those 
papers there was an English journal which con- 
tained something that regarded myself. Yes, 
Indora— it was after reading that journal that I 
threw myself At your feet, and besought you to 
give that consent which your Rofal father had 
already vouchsafed, hut which you had refused to 
second.” 

“I know it hut too weU,* answered the Princess, 
who hod shrunk has k ifl mosunfal dismay from 


the strange look which Bedcliffe’s countenance hod 
transiently expressed; “and I repeat, it woe a 
crime on my part— a foul treachery, whereof I 
have since deeply and sincerely repented- But 
why all these reiterations P why taunt me thus 

with what I have done P Heaven knows and 

I speak of that heaven into the holy mysteries of 
which you yourself initiated me by the inculcation 

of the Christian creed Heaven knows, I s ary, 

that I erred through love-*tb*fc I was guilty 
through my mad fondness far you! Oh, use not 
my conduct of that time as a pretext and as an j 
excuse for proclaiming a decision which is to con- 
sign me to despair! There* is no other misdeed 
with which you can reproach me, Clemgnt Bedcliffe. 

I was in my girlhood when first you*knew me : — for* 
long years had you your eye ever upon me— and 
you know whether my life has been stainless and 
immaculate or not P” 

“Indora,” answered Bedcliffe, now evidently 
much moved, “not for a single instant can I 
hesitate to do justice to your numerous virtues. I 
admitted, when we were together eight days back; 
that I had received much good as well as much 
evil at the hands of your father and yourself. 
The riches which I possess, were conferred upon 
me by your sire: but I felt that I had earned 
them— or else not a single one of the priceless 
gems and the costly gifts which hail been showered 
upon me, should I have borne away with pie i 
when I at length succeeded in effecting my escape ! 
Nevertheless, though I earned all that wealth by 
long years of devoted application to the tasks 
prescribed me by your father, I am not the less 
grateful to the source whence those riches ema- 
nated. All this Ido not deny: on the contrary 
I wish you to understand the precise feelings of 
my heart ; — for this is an occasion of no ordinary 
importance, inasmuch as I see, alas ! that the j 
happiness of a fellow creature iB deeply involved.” j 

“ You pity me P” said Indora : and hope flashed | 
in her fine dark eyes. 

“Yes — I pity you,” responded Bedcliffe, — “it 
neither as a womau nor a Princess you consider ■ 
the avowal to be an insult. But I was about to 
declare that had you, Indora, behaved more gene- . 
rously towards mo — bad you frankly, and with 
that nobleness of heart for which 1 once gave you 1 
credit— consented to my freedom when your Boyal ; 

father had agreed thereto, it might have been 

yes, it might have been different now ! I sUbuld 
,have retained such a deep impreeaion of gratitude • 
towards you, that whatsoever sacrifice of my own 
feelings it might have cost to ensure your happi- 
ness, the word— the affirmative syllable— might j 
possibly have gone forth from my lips ! Ah, In- 
dora, think you that I can forget hofr I flung myself 
at your feet on the same day that I read in tye 
English journal — it was two yearff ago — that ! 
which so nearly concerned myself P think you that 
I can forget how I besought, and entreated, and 
wept — and all so vainly P And in the wildness * 
of the language to which I gave vent, I even said 
enough to give you at least some faint insight into 
those reasons so urgent — so vitally important to 
myself— which had suddenly transpired to render 
me more than ever anxious to retain my liberty * 
And yet you refused!” ? 

“ Clement,” responded Indora, the tents no m 
gushing forth from her eyes, streaming down her 




cheek a, and trickling upon the besom which palpi - 1 
tatgd u if it would burst,— “ you yourself were a 
witness of the almost mortal anguish which it coa^ 
ine to pronounce that refusal. I bade you abandon I 
all thoughts of returning to a land which, from the 
few word* you let drop, I saw but too well you 

had no reason to love : I offered you my hand 

It a great Prifccess, humbled myself far more to 
you, than you, with all your pride of an finglish- 
n&an, could spossibly humble yourself to me !— I 
gave you the assurance that my father would con* 
lent to our union— that you younelf might become 

• a Prince— that at his death the diadem of Indera- 
had should descend upon your brows— and that 
you should fit upon a throne i But more than all 

this I offered you! 1 offered you the fondest, 

noeft devoted love whiett woman’s heart could en- 

* ter tain far • and think you therefore, dement 
UedcMe, that when you refused all these proffers, 
l had no woman’s pride that was wounded— and 

K* 1SL— Foctbth Siam. 
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that perhaps for a mr merit there was some tran- 
sient shade of viudiouveiuMW strangely commingling 
with tho very love that I bore you ? Befleet upon 
all this ! You yourself have taught me how weak 
and feeble is human nature — how poor the human 
heart! Can you not therefore make allowance! 
for all that I felt and for all that I did on the oc- 
casion of which you have spoken f Besides, you 
should not judge me according to the severe 
rules by which you would estimate the conduct of 
a woman of your own native clime. No, no— it 
were too cruel— h am too much to be pitied— and 
you are too just !” 

u You possess, Indora, too fine an intelligence, 
and feelings too delicately susceptible,” answered 
Bedcliffe, “ to think that this last reason which 
you hsve urged, is the best and most forceful of 
any which you have as yet advanced, Betoember 
that you are not altogether of Hindoo extraction, 
, Your father as a native Prinoe— but your mother 
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w bb a Georg iwi; and hence the comparative fair- wm so well calculated to make— even though it 
ness of jour complexion. But we must not argue were a love which be himself could not reciprocate, 
longer on the subject. You now understand me, It therefore cut him to the very soul— it made his 
Indora, much better perhaps than ever you did heart bleed— it awakened sensibilities which he 
before; and I on the other hand urn willing to heel fancied crushed, or at least buried in eternal 
believe that you yourself regret that portion of Hfitaber— it staggered the very resolve which had 
your conduct which must be but too wall wc^- dwLnow gone forth from his lips! 
lated to inspire such remorseful feeling. Tbotetere , He resumed liis seat on the sofa— perhaps a 
I appeal to your generosity — 1 appeal to th&tfenu- jfeUe nearer to the Princess than he was placed 
nine delicacy which characterizes you— I appeal io during all the former part of the interview ; and 
all those good and virtuous principles which have she followod him with her in winch some 

rendered your life so stainless,— by all these 1 faint gleam of hope glittered again— But yet so 
appeal that you will accept my decision as a final feebly, because she dared not allow herself to enter- 
one and this decision is, that we port now to tain it. 

meet no niore f* , , “ Indora,” suddenly exclaimed Hed cliffy with 

The Princess Indora , creased her hand to hor almost passionate vehemence — and speb a paroxysm ^ 
Drew; and a faint ha&stified shriek burst of feeling was indeed most rare on his port, — 
her ftgjjL t The next moment, in a paroxysm of Ifi- “ it is impossible I can leave ypiu thus 1 I Regret 
descrftafble , agony, , she threw herself upon her having said anything that might stem to Savon? 
kneesj and extending her clasped .hands towards of reproach : I am sorry that Inbouid have dwelt 
Eedcinfe, cried in a frantic voice, “You are killing so long and so emphatically on your porwluct in 
me 1 you are killing me I” t prolonging my captivity in India, fife heavens! 

‘‘For heaven's sake give pot thus way, to your if you were aware of all the miscl3e| j|bich was # 

foehn gi and he hastened to raise her up. tjhus entailed upon me and yoij iMm fn part* 

It seemed as if the were about to , faint : she comprehend it, from those words which I lot drop 
clunjf to him— and her head drooped upon his on the memorable occasion when I Knelt at your 
breast, fie was forced to sustain t&r : but he feet by the side of the marble fountain fh the 

geh% placed her upon the ottoman — and stand- palace of Inderabad Oh! if Jfiii knew alt you 

in^ before her, he laid, “ Indora, if you ever loved would pardon any bitterness that tinctured my 
me, I bescench you to fulfil ysur promise and respect words!” < - 

mtdecisluhl” “ It would be impossibly ClemSnt*' ’ fbsWerM 

She hod w * moment covered her countenance the Princess mildly— almost meCkly, 1 ' tpr you to 
with her blinds ; and her entire form was shaken jjive me offence. My unfortunate love ho® tanicd 
with h convulsive sob. Slowly now she re- Joy disposition: I no Iphier think and feel wjfli 
moved those hands ; and looking up towards the ihe pride of a King’s „ daughter— bui with (be 
Englishman with such ineffable woe depicted upon humility and the suffering of a poor weak 
her features that it made his very heart bleed to woman !” 

contemplate the spectacle, phe said in the profound “ Heavens !” ejaculated Hedcliffe, visibly strug- 
gle© of despair, “Yes— I will respect your do- g(Ing with biflp$lf‘ as the resolve which he had 
cision.” ’ - pronounced was more and more Luggered by each 

Clement RodoKffe was about to extend his hand successive brbof of Indora’s illimitable devotion : 
and bid the Princess a last farewell,— when a “Jjqtf ;can I endure to tor ture you, while you dis- 
tliouglit struck him - and he lingered : but still bo play so tnuth goodness P” 

knew not how to ihahb thp request which he had He rosy and paced the apartment with hurried 
to make— for a request it w a*, f f , and unoven steps. That man whose wont it was 

“ Indora,” at length htl said£ " T will nofi ash if ip fc w mourn fully grave and so coldly reserved— 
it is >fcilh a feeling of anger yoft arc about to do- so shut up, as it wore, in the secret sorrows of his 
hold me go forth from your presence -because I own inscrutable heart — was now a prey to the 
know that from all you have been saying, you ore profo undent agitation. Indora followed him with 
nu longer capable of experiencing the slightest her eyes: that very agitation afflicted her on the 
vindictiveness towards me.” one hand, while it partially seemed to encou^gge 

“No, Clement Redcliffb,” she answered so- hope on the oiher ; and the tears again streamed 
letnuly, but at the auinc time with a visible effort down her cheeks— again trickled upon the gorgeous 
keeping back an ebullition of the strongest fed- bust which the open caftan and the low under- 
JSS*’ “ rather than do you an injury, I would lay garment left half- revealed. 

down my life In serve you r ” 44 Indora,” said Redcliffo, abruptly resuming his 

The Englishman was profoundly touched by this seat by her side, “ I cannot leave gou. thus— my 
assurance. The reader has seen enough of him to very nature revolts against it l , And yet for 
be aware that be was naturally generous* bear fed heaven’s sate buoy not up yourself wi^j iuamedi* 
indeed of a Cue chivalrous choraPfor, not with- ate hope: fur that could nut possibly be fulfilled 

standing that so large a portion of his life had at once No, sternly and implacably should I 

\ been spent in Captivity, and that this circumstance, refuse, even though you were at iuw moment at 
I as well as others, had tended to sour hi* mind aiui the point of death and an affirmative syllable from 

warp some of his better findings. Yes— he waa my lips could alone save you ! But yet ” 

| generous-hearted; and the assurance which the *He stopped short: and it was witjtf breathless 
: unfortunate Princes* had just given, pould hot fail suspense — with fixed cyeav-diiafoi nostrils^ Ups 
to touch him juto&uhdfy. Besides, he would have apaft— head l^nt forward— and bosom upheaved, 
been something lefia or something more than man that Indora aj it m the attitude of one who awaits 
if he had romaha#d altogether in accessible to the a sound which she experts to hear but which she 
impression which that w&t Woman’ a de voted love afraid may h or* 
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■* Prijices?,” eontmnod Hedolifie, “allusion baa I With these mmh he abruptly* quitted lb# 
been made more than once during: our interview, torn; and Indora, sinking upon' the Ottoman 
to »Iu m few words wjaibh I let drop from my lips almost overcome with the joyoosnesa of her&eb 
srben l knelf at your feet by the side of the fogs, murofUml to herself; " There is hope! the** 
marble fountain. $o what precise extent the re- is hope !” 

contained in those words might bare Notwithstanding the violent agitation whldb 

e l have no accurate remembrance : my Clement Bedeliffo had experienced towards f$ji 
i were full of wildness a| the time— my dose of this interview, the instant the door of this 
brain was distract©^— the scene itself, when looked (Jrawiag-room shut behind him, he regained Ida 
back upon, appears to be enveloped in a sort of habitual air of mournful gravity : so that it would 
misty dreaminess . IJowcver, tjmt 1 did moke have been impossible tor any observer to gather 
some avoera) — that X did let fall something in that from his looks a single scintillation of what bid 
unguarded moment— I recollect full well. I have been passing. Ho descended the staircase, and 

pow a request to make ” found Sagoonah Waiting in the hall to afford him 

"You need not give utterance to it," responded egress. He put on his cloak— took up his hat— 
the Princess : “ I can read your thoughts. You and was turning towards the door with an abrupt* 
* desire that thw seal of hecrocy shall remain upon ness of movement which he often unconsciously 

my lips Good heavens, Clement] do you think displayed,— when again ho caught the eyes of the 

that | would befray a syllable that was calculated Hindoo woman fired upon him with the strange 

to do you an injury P” buruiug brightness of their regards. Ho stopped 

“ And after that assurance,” exclaimed Bed- short instinctively : those eyes were instantaneously 
cliffe, "I dare not— I must not prove altogo- veiled by their long jetty fringes — the intenaenes* 
ther ungrateful. listen to me, Indora. You of the spell which bad for a moment riveted him, 
•comprehend sufficient from those words which l was thus as suddenly withdrawn— and in silenoe he 
let foil — and the necessity of topping which in- hurried forth from Shrubbery Villa. But as he 
viufobly secret you seem fully to understand — that sped along tire bye -lane leading to the main road, 
my presence in England is connected with a matter ho again tell as if he were under the incom pro- 
of vital importance to myself. Yes— X have a hensible spell-like influence of Sagoonah’* haunting 
- speciflo object to accomplish ; and to that must nil eyes, 
my thoughts and ell my energies be devoted. It Iho Hindoo woman, having closed the front 
iqpy be achieved quickly ; or it may take years door behind Mr. Rodcliifo, ascended the stairs, 

to be worked out~ heaven alone can tell ! But and glided into the drawing-room with her wonted 

that same heaven can by its own inscrutable ways noiseless stop. Sinking upon her knees at the 
further my objects and conduct them to it speedy feet of the Princess, she looked up into her coun* 
and a successful issue. Until that issue be necom- tenon cc -aud at once rood there an answer to the 
plished, X am not master of my own actions— l am question which, as a slave, she scarcely dared ask. 
not even able to dispose of myself. JJuL this is Jb'or an instant Sagoo a all’s eyes flushed brightly j 
what l have to say, Indora— that if when my and then shay were cast down again, 
purpose is achieved, and if circumstances should “ 1 understand you, my faithful defendant/* 
leave pie a free agent, then will X bp mindful of said Indora, passing her beautifully modelled hand 
this devoted love of your’s— aud tjrnn you shall caressingly over Iho Hindoo womans jet black 
not vainly implore at my feet J” hair, so smoothly brushed. " Yhe kind interest 

“Ob, is this possible P” exclaimed the de- you feel in me renders you impatient to know tha 
lighted Princess: and sinking upon her knees, she result. You have partially road it on my features 
took Redcliffo's hand, pressing it in fervour to her — and your eyes glistened with ft sensation of joy. 
lips. Yes, Sagoonah— 1 qjn no longer in a state of un- 

"Rise, Indora— rise! This suppliant posture ceAainU --J am permitted to hope !” • 

roust not be assumed \o me !” The Hindoo woman took tho Princess’s hand, 

“ But you have given me hope — I urn no longer and raided it to her lips. At the same time Indora 

miserable X ajn happy Oh, I am joyously felt a* burning tear-drop fall upon that hand; 

happy !” — and she sprang up to her fret, her mag- and Again caressing the dependant, she said in a 
nifiteut countenance radiant with the altered kind soothing voice, “You weep for joy, my 
fccjiwgs that were thus suddenly excited in hej faithful Sagoonah— you weep for joy I— and I 
soul. love you for this fresh evidence of your devoted 

“ Cherish that hop© if you will, Indora,” said affection.” 
the Englishman, — “cherish it if it will make you Sagoonah kissed her mistress’s hand once more; 
happy— and I swear to you that if circumstances end slowly rising from hor kneeling posture, she 
permit, it ifialPbe fulfilled ! But until that time, retreated to a little distance,— her taB symmetrical 
t jymp pot to behold me again.” shape drawn up as usual, so that it displayed the 

“ Qh { I tan endure separation so long as there beautiful bend of the back, the straightness of all 
is hope/' exclaimed the Princess, in a tone of gush- the Jimbs, and the sculptural modelling of all the 
ing esifiusiaam. “I have waited so long to receive contours. Her countenance was inclined (as was 
from jour \ips a tingle syllable of hope, that 1 can its wont when she was in that position) towards 
wait longer yet for that hope’s realisation. But her bosom ; and aha remained motionless as a 
tpfi m e y ou say when the time shall com e - * ■ statue. 

«gf you fonfidept that i| will come sooner or “Sagoonah,” said the Princess, after a long 
4|er T* # pause, during which she reflected profoundly* 

"Yes— it wifi come,” answered BedcJiffe,— "it “ tell Mark to come to me at once.” ' 

wflf come/ rest assured !-— of there would be no The dependant quitted the room ; and in a few 
justice in heaven ifoelf 1” minutes a mao-servant made his appearance- El 
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Wii d Iressed in plain clothes.—* neat suit of black, 
with a white cravat. He was of the middle age— 
qniat and mdate^boking — but with a certain 
f honest/ and frankness of countenance thick would 
at once hare primmed a beholder in bit favour. 
He bowed low to lndora, and stood in silence to 
await her commands. We should observe that 
although he kneto full well that she was of princely 
rank, yet he addressed her not, when speaking, 
with the highest title properly belonging thereto, 
but with an inferior one : for in order to avoid un- 
pleasant observation and gossiping curiosity, In- 
dora passed not as a Princess in England, but 
merely as a wealthy lady of Hindostan. Two 
female dependants (Sagoonah and another) to- 
gether with a native male-servant, had accom- 
panied her from Inderabad. The Englishman, 
whose Christian name was Mark, had been hired 
by her at Calcutta to serve as her intendant, 
steward, and butler— the comptroller, in short, of 
her little household. Xfe therefore knew who she 
was : but Sagoonah alone of those who had accom- 
panied her from India, was acquainted with the 
real objeet of her Highness’s visit to England. It 
was Mark who on the arrival in London had pro- 
cured the villa for the Princess’s accommodation ; 
and in all respects he had proved himself efficient 
and trustworthy. While we are speaking of the 
household, we may as well add that besides the do- 
mestics already mentioned, there was a groom and 
coachman : for the Princess had at once bought a 
carriage and a pair of horses on settling at the 
villa. The coachman did not sleep in tho house — 
the groom occupied on apartment over the stables; 
and these two last-named dependants were in total 
ignorance of the high rank of their mistress. 

We may now continue the thread of our narra- 
tive,— taking it up at the point whero Mark had 
entered ‘ the drawing-room in pursuanoe of the 
summons sent by the Princess through Sagoonah. 

M Is it possible, Mark,” inquired lndora, “ to ob- 
tain any English newspapers that go back for 
several years P" 

41 All English newspapers, please your ladyship,” 
was the domestic’s response, “ are filed at certain 
places in London; and it is gvon possible some- 
time^ to purchase a complete set* of any particular 
newspaper.” 

“ In that case,” resumed lndora, with satisfac- 
tion upon her countenance, “ I must get yeu, the 
very first thing to-morrow, to procure mo a file for 
the last twenty years. Do you think you can 
accomplish it P Spare not gold " 

14 Everything, please your ladyship, can be pro- 
cured in this country by means of money. By 
noon to-morrow I pledge myself that your ladyship 
shall be in possession of a file of newspapers.” 

The domestic then bowed and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVUL 
exavooLsa. 

Two months hid tispasd tines the occurrences 
which we have been relating; and It now verged 
towards the dose of December. During these two 
months poor Mary Wright had breathed her last, 
and was consigned to the grave. Almost daily did 


( Christina visit the perishing creature; and for 
hours would she at times remain with her,— assist- 
ing the nurse and the landlady of the house in 
their kind assiduities towards smoothing the pro- 
gress of the victim to another world. Mr. Red- 
elide called occasionally to inquire at the front 
door how the invalid was: but he never sought 
her presence— he did not choose to be thanked 
for all that he was doing for her. Hie 
purse however afforded ample proof of the gene- 
rous sympathy which he experienced on her be- 
half: for she was not merely surrounded with 
comforts, but even with luxuries. Her benefac- 
tor’s conduct in thus avoiding her presence, may 
appear eccentric: but on the other hand, it was 
full of kindness and consideration. # Frequently < 
would tke most delicious and expensive fruits be * 
delivered at the house,— fruits that must have cost 
gold in Covent Garden Market ; and there was no 
difficulty in conjecturing from whom they came. 
When she breathed her last, Mr. Reddiffe gave 
instructions that her remains were to be decently 
interred ; and he liberally rewarded the nurse, the 
landlady, and the medical attendant. 

He would have rewarded Christina likewise, 
only he knew not that she stood in need of suc- 
cour ; and he would have been afraid of insulting 
her by offering her any testimonial of his appre- 
ciation of her goodness towards the perished one. 
Well aware was he of this goodness*, he had not 
merely learnt in the first instance how Christira 
hod behaved when she visited Mary Wright in 
liedcross Street— but he had also been informed 
by the landlady of the house at Islington, of Miss 
Ashton’s frequent visits there. But it so hap- 
pened that whenever Mr. Reddiffe called, Chris- 
tina never came up to the door at the same time ; 
so that since that encounter in Redoross Street, 
Mr. Reddiffe and the twins had not once met. 
Christian was in tho habit of seeing his sister as 
far as the house, it being at no very great distance 
from their own lodging at Camden Town; and 
then he would set off in search of a situation,— 
returning at an hour previously appointed, to 
fetch his sister and conduct her home again. 

But during these two months Christian had 
found no situation and Christina no work. They 
had both used every endeavour to procure such 
employment as was respectively fitted for each — 
and they had failed. There seemed at this period 
of the orphans’ lives to be a kind of fatality which 
influenced them with its evil spell We need %ot 
enter into particulars in respect to the numerous 
applications made by each in countless quarters, 
nor the nature of the refusals — sometimes rebuffs 
—which they had to encounter. They had called 
upon Mrs. Macaulay : but she was unable to give 
them any recommendations to particular quarter* ; 
and, as the reader is aware, they were in all other 
respects friendless— those two poor Orphans— in 
the great metropolis, Mrs. Macaulay, having par- 
ceived several instances of Mr. Reddiffe’s chari- 
table disposition, had thought of mentioning to 
him the gloomy prospects of the twine : but some- 
how or another she always forgot to do bo when 
she had an opportunity.^ Theee opportunities 
Were indeed ns* enough— for Mr. Reddiffe. soon 
discovering that she was of a gossiping character, 
invariably cut her short whenever she see m ed to 
threaten him.wtik * tong discourse. 
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Fever is t3be presence of Mary Wright, while brother should want bread. He 
■be yet remained alive, did Christina drop the racked by the same thought on her 
■lightest allusion to her own position— though it he was about to propose that he should 
had daily been becoming worm and worse; and that whicif Christina herself had reeoM 
m*ny and many an hour did she give to the dying doing. It was in the afternoon of a chill 
young woman, when, hut lor her, she would have her day when this deliberation took place; 
been roaming about from place to place, wher* Christina, on a oertain pretext, got her brotktftp* 
ever there appeared a ehanoe of procuring needle go off to some distance. She spoke of a piece 
work. where he had oalled a few days back to aakM, 

* Before continuing the narrative, we must re- employment as a dark : he had received no dec** 
mark, in addition ^o the above explanations, that sive answer, though the evasive one was almost 
during the time which had elapsed since the tantamount to a refusal and his sister now sug- 
orphans quitted Mrs. M acau l a y ’s house, they had gested that he should go and apply once more, 
seen nothing more of Lord Oetavian Meredith. She knew— or at least she feared, that the walk I 
They had requested that Mrs. Macaulay would would be an unavailing one ; and it cut her to the I 
.not mention their new abode to that Mr. Percivml quick to think that her poor brother’s feelings 
who had once called, if he should happen to call were again to be wounded by a rebuff. But etui 
again. The twins had their own little pride as she preferred that he should even endure this, than 
well as other people; and they did not choose to have to experience that still deeper humiliation ! 
be visited in their more humble lodging by one which in the love she bore him she now purpossd 
who was evidently moving in the boat sphere of to take upon herself. 

society. Besides, Christina herself had felt tbat Christian set out; and when he was gone, Chris* 
for other reasons, which her feminine delicacy na- tine unlocked her work-box, lifted out the upper 
Rurally suggested, it would be better that such an part, and drew forth a small packet tied round with 
acquaintance should be discontinued. Not, be it tape. She unfastened the tape— the opened the 
understood, that she knew or even suspected that packet — and tears trickled down her lovely pale 
under the name of Mr. Percival an aristocratic cheeks, as yho contemplated the articles therein 
title was disguised : but a becoming sense of pro- contained. One was a Long tress of raven hair — a 
priety made her comprehend that situated as she tress that must have constituted part of a luxuriant 
| was, with no other protector than a brother of her mass which might have formed the glory of a 
<JWn age — a mere youth— it were imprudent to queen— aye, or the envy of one. This tress the 


receive the visits of a fashionable young gentle- 
man of whom she knew comparatively nothing. 

The reader will recollect that we glanced hur- 
riedly at the resources possessed by the orphans 


poor girl placed to her lips, and kissed it reverently, 
devoutly— and, Oh, how sadly I— while the tears 
trickled faster and faster down her cheeks. 

“Oh, my mother !'* she murmured to herself; 


when they left Mrs. Macaulay's : we stated that in “you whom I never knew— you who were snatched 
addition to a good stock of clothes, they had some away from us long ere we had intelligence to ap- 
fourteen or fifteen pounds in money, besides a few predate your loss 1— you who must be a saint In 
articles of jewellery of some value. The outlay on heaven l — look down and compassionate your poor 
Mary Wright's part had made a oertain inroad orphans who have already oomme&e*i their hard 
upon the pecuniary portion of those resources: struggle with the world!" 

their lodgings were ten shillings a week — they had Christina's bosom was convulsed with cobs, as 

now occupied them axaotly nine weeks— and there- she thus mentally apostrophised the authoress of 
fure it is easy to calculate that by this time their her being ; and through the tears that dimmed her 
money was exhausted. They had lived with all eyes, she gated steadfastly upon that long dark 
possible frugality, allowing themselves mere neces- tress which she tyeld in her hand. It was one 
saries ; and aa day by day went by, beholding the which t&emed a% if it might have belonged. to her 
gradual decrease of their money-stock, until the own head— of such raven darkness wee it, and of 
very last sixpence was expended, — those same sue- such silky fineness. She replaced it in her work- 
oessive days bringing no brightening prospect in box, •carefully enveloped however in a piece of 
reppect to the chances of obtaining employment,— tissue-paper;'- and then she drew forth a watch 
the poor orphans naturally grew more and more from the packet which she had opened. It was a 
dispirited. • * beautiful gold watch, of delicate fashion and exqui- 

And now at length the day came when they had site workmanship, and fitted for a lady. Many, 
no money left. What waa to be done P To seek many pounds might have been raised upon it— at 
assistance of Mrs. Macaulay, was out of the ques* least many, many pounds in the estimation of 
tion. Thejjdid not altogether understand her those who were penniless; and Christina was 
mercenary disposition— they did not precisely ex- already calculating that the product of this watch 
•pect a refusal, if they did address themselves to would enable her brother and herself to subsist for 
her : but they frit that they had no right to do so many, many weeks— when a compunctious thought 
—that they hod no claim upon her— and that even emote her, and she laid it down. Then she took 
if they hod, they saw no chance of fixing a date up two rings; and these also she contemplated 
for the refolding of any loan which she might with a deep and mournful interest. One woe a 
advance. The orphans deliberated mournfully end wedding-ring— the other, likewise a lady’s, of BO 
tearfully. * They embraced each other— they an- considerable value but of exquisite workmanship, 
deavoured to impart* mutual consolation : but it Again did the compunctious feeling strike the 
waa all in vain— for they had none to offer. Yet sensitive gill ; and aa the tears now ra ine d down 
something must be done 1 Christina’s mind was her cheeks, she murmured, “N o, mother! we wiH 
made up : she could suffer privations herself— but starve— we will perish, sooner than port with these 
she could not endure the idea that her beloved memorials which we po ss e ss of youP* 
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Tho wntcfi ay$ the fwo ring# ww* replaced in towards Christina. She comprehended what he 
the packet, vrhicU was folded up and carefully meant, and at once reassured him by explaining 
tied; and the work-box was locked agaift- Theft what she had done, and that the little memorials 
Christina went Jo W own trunk ; and electing which they possessed of their long 4 c *d mother 
her best dross and •bawl, «?he enveloped them m n had not boon touched. They eat down to eaf ; 
i handkerchief and iwued forth from the lodging- but if was with no small degree of bitterness that 
house. The poor girl bent her way to the nearest they partook of the food obtained by money raised 
pawnbroker’s shop. It was now completely dusk from such a source. 

— the gas was lighted in si do— the plate and jewel- Christian rose very early on the following morn- 
lory in the window shone with resplendence, ing, and told his sister that ho should renew his 
Christina, lingered for a few moments at tho shop- inquiries after a place, notwithstanding the dis- 
door; hut she had not the courage to enter— and appointments he hod already experienced. She 
she passed along the street. Again did the tears replied that she also should go ahouj to solicit 
stream from Jier eyes nt the thought of tho dis- work, and begged her brother to return in a few 
treating position to which her brother and herself hours to escort her far the purpose. He promised 
were reduced. Then she recollected that he would that he would ; and ho sallied forth. Repairing Jo 
return presently, fatigued with his walk— hungry a neighbouring coffee-house, he carefully inspected * 
too, as be had gone forth; and that there was not the advertising columns of tbe newspapers; and 
a morsel of broad at the lodging for him to eat. his eyes settled upon an announcement to ttm 
She abruptly turned buck —wiped t[u; tears from effect that a young man of intelligence, and who 
her eyes — and mustering up all her courage, sped wrote a gentlemanly hand, was required by a no* 
in tbe direction of fhe pawnbroker’s shop. A blernan as an amanuensis, or private secretary 
loutish-looking boy was gazing in at the window, Application was to be made at a particular address 
devouring aljl the fine things with his eyes : hut in Piccadilly. Off set Christian in that direction • 
as Miss Ashton approached the door, he suddenly — wo cannot exactly say with jiope in his heart, 
looked round, and with a coarse grin said, 4^ because he had already experienced so many dis- 
youiag o’omsn ! it’s easier to take things there appointments and rebuffs : but at least he was de- 
t)um to gij 'em out agin.’' termined not to lose tho opportunity for want of 

h was not that the fellow ill-naturedly intended following it up. 6n arriving in ^lcCadilly and 
to wound the poor girl’s feelings: but his words reaching the particular address indicated, he found 
had fbaj effect,— piercing indeed like a barbed that it was a jeweller’s' shop. IJo f hough t there* 
arrow into her heart ; for she was in that despond- must be some mistake ; but as thq number of the 
ing, almost wretched state of mind, when any in- house was precisely that specified in the newspaper 
cidont of this sort suddenly assumes the aspect of advertisement, he resolved to inquire. Entering 
an ominous prediction to bo fearfully fulfilled, the shop, ho addressed himself to one of the 
\yith almost a preterhuman effort she kept hack serving-men; and on naming his business, was at 
the tears that were again ready to start forth from once lulbrmod that it was the proper place af 
her beauteous black eyes ; and in a fit of despera- which to apply in the first instance. Then the 
tion she rushed iftto the shop. shopman gave Christiun a card, and recommended 

f he pawnbroker* with spectacles upon his nose him to go at once, as there had already jieen several 
pen stuck* behind his ear, bent a scrutinizing applicants for the situation, 
glance upon the young girl, so as to assure him- The youth felt that the advice given was some- 
self, as far os such survey would, that she had not what cheering, inasmuch 11 s it appeared to promise 
stolen the articles she came to pledge*:- and that ho would not be couriered too young for the 
then he examined them. She a us ready to sink employment which he sought. JJ,e looked at the 
with shame during the process— and all the more card, and found that it was that of the Duke of 
so, as ya the middle of it a cobple of ill-looking Murchmont, whoso residence was in Jlelgrave 
half-tipsy women came in, with bFaaon effrontery Square. Christian had never, to his knowledge, 
in their loyjts-fof they wore ivk |iumi hated , at heard the name mentioned before; and he was 
tho thought uf being fr*en in such a place. ^The stricken with timidity at the thought of appearing 
pawnbroker asked her hqw much she required upon as the candidate for a situation with a nobleman of 
the, articles : hut she was so confused that she was so lofty a rank : but he was not to be deterred by 
unable to utter a wort}. Tbe mans experience in any such fueling from making the attempt— and he 
such matters at once enabled him to delect the was soon in Jhd grave Square. Tpe Duke of 
deference between sfi ringing baslififjncsw and con- Marehmont was at home ; and when tihrislian 
soious dishonesty ; he therefore received tpe pledges mentioned his business, one of the numerous pow- 
— dMjftded per over thirty shilling**, together with a j derod and livened lacqueys who were lounging In 
BittjU , ticket— and Christina hurried out of Jho tho hull, conducted the youth to a Sumptuously 
styp, infiui.toly relie vi-d nt escaping from the coarsi furnished apartment, where hjs Grace, 1 enveloped m 
looks *#d joer|ng whispers of the two wbmpsh in a splendid silk morning- gown, waslouBgwig on 
She parebsped provisions, and re-entered the a sofa, reading tit/* newspapers —for it was yet 
lodging- #b«n |jot brother returned' from ills early iu the foroftOQO. 

unay^Smg «rra?)d» his eyes instan fcapeoa&ly glanced ' UVmust oWd vc thaj Christian toojt great 
frqm the food’ which was spread upon the fahV- care qf nis* clothe* ; he was neatly : ‘dressed — and 
toward* hi* sifter*— and he burst into tear*. fie from the description already given of turn, we need 
ooiprv^n^ed in’^i inomcnf the generosity of her scarcely odd that fie was not merely respectabiK 
nuirpose in Ending ini te^>rardy out of the looking, but of §n un§urpa3^h^|e ' The 

wav: and he emprwsri hot Dut When a i}uko, slowly turning 'W frni} without raising 


wav: and he hot fervently, Dut When a ijuko, slowly turning htt fmm} without raising 

pauuui idea smote 'pirn ; 0x1^ through hit tears jib himself un, au^ Jajifir dejxwijtipg the newspaper 
•gain glanced— but npw ytth *f*Ws inquiry— by his side, surveyed Christian attentively ; and 
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w $o you bare coma after the situation 
« fafanuansis r . • i 

T«* m) fora," j^yUfyow, ind 

lie trembled with ffie nervous anxiety of mingled 

ofiil," sud the Dulfc, " before we speak 
another word upon the matter, sit down at the 
table and give me a specimen of yodrwtffcfag ” 

ills Grace then took uj> the newspaper again, 
2nd continued the reading of an article in the 
midst of whicfi*be had left off. Christian sat 
down; and now that the Puke’s eyes were no 
longer upon him, ho felt fauchlew* embarrassed 
than at first. lie took up a pee - opened a book 
which lay near— and began to co£>y on k Sheet of 
. paper a poatiop of its contents, ills band trembled 
as he first took lip that pen : bat when be thought 
of all that was at stake— of how much seemed to 
depend oh this initiative test of his capacities— of 
his beloved sister Christina— and how she had 
parted with her raiment on the preceding evening 
—when he thought too of how joyous his heart 
would be if he were enabled to return and tell her 
* that he had succeeded at length in procuring a 
situation, —he was suddenly inspired with a forti- 
tude which surprised himself; and his hand trem- 
bled no more. 

“That’s enough, I dare say, for mo to judge 
by,” exclaimed the Duke, at the expiration of 
about five minutes: and Chriatian hastened to 
proflor the paper on which he had been writing. 
“This is excellent !” cried Marchmont : “tho 
very thing! a most gentlemanly band! t sup- 
pose, my lad, you have been well oducated P” 

Christian replied, with a becoming modesty, 
that he had certainly been at a good school, and 
that he hoped he had profited by that opportunity 
for instructing himself. 

“It’s the very sort of handwriting that I 
wonted,” proceeded the Duke, — “ a gentleman's, 
and not a clerk’s. I have bad three or four appli- 
cations this morning— and none would suit. There 
was one fellow who covered a sheet of paper with 
as many flourishes as a writing-master— so that 
pay letters would have had the air of so many 
tradesmen’s circulars. You see, young man, t 
have a great number of letters of various sorts to 
answer ; and as I dislike the trouble of it, my 
Correspondence gets confoundedly into arrear. So 
I have resolved to take an amanuensis, who will 
sometimes write to my dictation, and at others 
make out a good letter from the passing hints I 
may give him, and from the nature of the corre- 
spondence which will in itself be suggestive of the 
proper response. Now, do yOu think you Can 
manage this ?*’ 

* I should tyDt hesitate, my lord, to undertake it 
with confidence,” answered Christian, hope rising 
•till higheg in his soul. “ But if your Grace would 
give me some letter to put my capacity to a far- 
ther test ” 

“ No, no —I don’t think it Is necessary,” inter - 
rupted the Duke. “You are well spoken, and 
genteel— which last is another great recommenda- 
tion in yo&r favour. I think that I may safety 
five you ft trial. Th% terms I propose are fifty 
guineas a-year j and as you will nve in the house, 
you wfll of course have nothing 4© find except your 
dot}**.” 

«£&£ hi the house, my lord,” murmured Chris- 


tian, hope sinking again to the vet$' jtf 

his pe art, where it became well uigh 
far the though* of separating from C 
nol*bo be endured. ; 

, "Oh, y<‘ nid the Duke, cwolwdi; fjw» 
fault live fa the house, so that you may alii# 1$ 


fault live Ig the house, so that you may fawWrS 
at hand ; because it is not to be supposed ufat f 
can ever be ready at s fated hours to attend fa Wf 
correspondence.” 

“ My lord; l am exceedingly sorry 1 deeply 

regrot the situation would have pleased fan 

so — -bat, but—” and the tears came Into the 
poor youth's eyes* 

“ Why, what’s the matter P” demanded Match* 
mcmt sharply. “ If it don’t suii you, you can re- 
tire- -and there’s an end Of the business.” 

“Oh, my lord, it suits me -it would be the 
saving of me exHalmod Christian, with much 
feeling. “ But I have a sister dependent on mb 
— we are orphans— I could not separate from 
her ” 

“ A sister ?” observed the Duke t and it imms« 
diately struck him that if she were as beautiful fa 
Christian hirafalf was handsome, ho should have no 
objection to become acquainted with her. *• And 
pray how old is your sister P” 

“ My own ago, my lord : wo toe twins.” 
i “ Twins, eh P” ejaculated Marchmont, raOre and 
more interested : for now ho fait convinced that 
there must be a great similitude between the brother 
and sister, and therefore no doubt remained as 
to the beauty of the latter. “And pray, how old 
are you P” 

“ Seventeen and a half, my lord,” replied Chris- 
tian. 

“ And what is your name P” inquired March- 
mont. 

“ Christian Ashton,” was the response. , 

The Duke was somewhat struck by the fame t 
ho thought he had heard it before : he" reflected for 
a few momenta— and alt of a sudden it occurred to 
him that Lord Octuvion Meredith had mentioned 
the name of Athlon os that of the beautiful crea- 
ture for whom he had fought the duel with Air. 
Stanhope. But the Duke did not suffer Christian 
to jfepfe'vo that he- was in any way struck by the 
name ; ar d after a pause, he quietly asked, “ Where 
do you live p” 

The youth named the address fa Dark Street, 
Camden Town ; and Marchmont recollected that it 
was hot the fame mentioned to him by l»0|d 
^Oclavian as that where his Grace was to call in 
the event of Meredith succumbing fa the dfal. 
But all in a moment another thought flashed to 
Marchmont’s mind. Octaviaa had reprfasptcd his 
“fair unknown” fa having been seen Walking 
with a youth whom by ihe striking likeness he 
knew to be hor brother. Butting two and two 
together, the Duke, who Wes cunning enough fa 
such matters, be^an to surmise (hat. Miss AshtoU 
must have been Ocuviun’a “ fair uhiuown.” But 
still there was the discrepancy in regard to tfa , 
address ; and this was to be cleared up, iu order fa 
prove that Christianas stater was really the safae 
Miss Ashton who had caused the duel, and wlfafa 
identity witi^the "fair unknown” the Duke more 
than half suspfafat ‘ 

“ Ifavc you lived long fa Dark Stroet^Csifafau 
Town P” he iaqf&fad, fa if fa a careless mifaltfa. 

“ Between nine and ten weeks, my lord. Pre* 
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viously to our remoral thither/’ continued Chris- and affable toward* her, thej had never thrown 
ties, ingenuously giving hi* explanation* with all themaelree in the way of any lengthy dieeoupee. 
becoming candour and frankness, “ we dwelt in How however Christina hid laid aside all that 

Mortimer Street, Oavendish Square.” ' sense of shame which had hitherto kept her silent 

The Duke’s uncertainty was now completely she frankly told Mrt Giles how her brother and 
dissipated ; and Ms mind was made up to take herself were situated— and expressed her fears 
Christum into Ms service. that they must surrender up their present lodging 

“ Well, my lad/’ he said, “ I should much rather and betake themselves to a still cheaper one. 
that you would come and live in the house : but if "My dear young lady,” answered Mrs. Giles, 
you object, it shall not stand as a barrier in the u you need not vex and annoy yourself about jour 
way Of an arrangement. You appear to suit me rent. Remain here as long as* gen like, and pay 
in every other respect \ and therefore it is a bar* me when you can.” 

gain. Go and consult your sister : but I think Christina expressed her deep gratitude to the 
that if you 'were wise, you would make up your worthy woman— but declared that neither she nor 
mind to dwell beneath my roof, and jour sister her brother would wilfully contract a debt which 
could oecupy a lodging somewhere in the neigh- they bad no immediate prospect of liquidating, 
hour hood— so that you might often be with her “ I am not at all surprised/’ said tCe landlady, 
when not engaged in writing. I don’t suppose “ that both yourself and your brother have failed 
you will have more than a couple of hours’ work in procuring such employments as you have sought, 
every day ; and you would therefore have ample Master Ashton is too genteel to go and apply for 
time to pass with your sister. But take your a clerk’s place,— because, being so young, ho could 
choice — return to me to-morrow morning at this only expect small remuneration, and an employer 
same hour— and let me know your decision. The would fancy that he could not make a hard-working 
place is your’s, whichsoever way it may be : I pro- drudge of such an elegant gentlemanly young man 

mite you that much.” who carries his fine spirit in his very countenance. 

Christian issued forth from the presence of tbs As for needlework, my dear Miss Ashton, there 
Duka of Marchmont. He could scarcely, restrain his are so many thousands and thousands of poor 
joy as be crossed the spacious landing ornamented creatures scrambling to get whatever there is to 
with vases and sculptures — as he descended the do in that way, that a great many must of course 
superb marble staircase — as he traversed the hall go without.” 

where the livery-servants were lounging about, “ Yes — I feel that it is so/ 5 answered Christum 
and where an old porter of corpulent form and with a profound sigh. “ I woujd do anything,’ 1 
jolly countenance, sat in his groat leathern chair, she added, bursting into tears, “ to earn bread for 
reading a newspaper. But when Christian had myself and my brother. I had intended to go 
cleared the threshold of the palatial portals, his again into the City presently, and inquire at some 
heart swelled with such exultation that tears of of the dothing marts for work: but a thought 
bUss started from his eyes. He was happy : never just now struck me— and I made up my mind to 
had he felt so happy ! It was a species of intoxi- consult you on the subject. Do you think that I 
cation of the brain that he experienced. ‘ To think could possibly procure the situation of companion 
that when his hopes were at the very lowest, he to some lady— or even the situation of maid — 
should thus have procured a situation that was anything, in short, that would relieve my mind 
higher than his most ambitious soarings ! He from the dreadful anxiety which now fills it. It 

sped through the square — he ran along the streets would be hard Oh t very hard to separate 

—he leaped into the first omnibus that would take from my brother. I used to feel how hard it was 

him near to his destination. It seemed as if no when, as boy and girl, we parted to go to our re- 

journey was ever so long— he, was so anxious to spective schools after the holidays. But it would 
reach *hi* humble home, and import the joyous In- be harder still to see that poor brother of mine 
telligenoe to his dearly beloved twin -sister ! want bread; — and indeed I cannot bear the 

But before Christian reaches the lodging, let us thought that day after day he runs about in 
see what Christina herself has been doing in the weariness, seeking for employment — humbling 
interval. Her brother had gone out early, as the himself to purse-proud men, and meeting rebuffs 
reader will reoolleet— and had promised to return which cut him to the very soul and pierce miie 
In a few hours to escort his sister in her search for also 1” 

needlework. Christina hastened to put their two Christina wept indeed for a few minutes she 
little chambers into becoming order; and when sobbed <x mvulsively, — Mrs. Giles saying all she 
•he had done this, she descended to the landlady’s possibly could to cheer and console her. 
own parlour, and began to consult her in respect “ Ah 1 now I think of it,” suddenly exclaimed 
to her position. Mrs. Giles was a good-natured the worthy woman, with joy upon her counts. 
Woman, kind-hearted and benevolent^— and oon- nance, “ I do really believe there is an opening 
siderably different from her acquaintance, Mrs. for you 1” v 

lCaoaulhy. She had suspected for some little time The young girl hastily wiped away her tears, and 
pest that the twins were not very comfortable in listened with eager suspense, 
their oareumstenoes ; end she often bed it on the “ My daughter,” continued Mrs. Giles, M is 
tip of her tongue to speak some sympathixing' housemaid m a nobleman’s family close by here, in 
words, or to pcpffsr advice if she were enabled to the Regent's Park. Jessy— that’s my daughters 
afford any Bill Christian and Christina had a nam e— and a good girl aha is too, though I say it 
certain pride of their own— a very natural one too —was here last evening; a&d she told me that her 
—which prompted them to keep up their respect- ladyship wanted a companion— some nice genteel 
ability aa well as they mid in the eye* of their young person — -in a word, I am sure. Miss 
landlady ; and though they were most courteous Ashton, that ybu would suit in every particular 



kqj her ladyship is so amiable, and good, and kind 
—and his lordship is such a nice man ! They 

have not long been married ” ' 

“ Oh, if it were possible,” exclaimed Christina, 
joy expanding in her heart, u that I could obtain 
such a situation !” 

“ I really think you will obtain it, Miss,” an* 
awored the landlady : 44 and though 1 should 
bi sorry tqjose you as a lodger, I should never- 
theless be well pleased to know that you were com- 
fortably situated. You had better go about it at 

" I will,” cried the young girl i u and a thou- 
sand thanks to you for the intelligence you have 
given me and the kind wishes you hare ex- 
pressed.” a 

Christina hastened up to her own chamber — 
put on the best apparel which she could commend 
7 ”*ad descended to Mrs. Giles's room again, to i 
inquire the address to which she was to proceed. | 
Ho. 1&— aouara suns* 


The landlady had already written it down for her f 
and Christina, with renewed thanks, issued forth 
from the house. As she entered the Regent's 
Park, she suddenly recollected the intuiting Con- 
duct she had experienced on a former occasion; 
and she almost repented that she had not awaited 
her brother’s return to escort her. But then, 
what happiness would it be for her if, when he 
came back to the lodging, she should be enabled 
to give him the assurance that thenceforth they 
would both have bread I The idea of separation 
was the only drawback to the happiness widen 
! Christina felt she should experience if her present 
! mission proved successful: but still she argued 
with herself that when persons are enmeshed in 
1 difficulties, it is almost invariably necessary to 
make certain* sacrifices in order to escape from 
them. Thus reflecting, she continued h dr Wgf— - 
she crossed the Regent's Park without experiencing 
any fresh insult— and she at length knocked at the 
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| door of a bouse, of very genteel appearance, though 
| not of very spacious dimensions. 

To her inquiry whether Lady Octavian Mere- 
1 dith was at home and could be s&m at such an 
j early hour in the forenoon, she received an affirms- 
; tive response— and was at once conducted to a 
parlour Where Zoo, m a morning deakahilUe, was 
seated upon a sofa. Christina was already pro- 
possessed, by what Mrs. Giles bad said, in favour 
of Lady Octavian Meredith : hat her good opinion 
/as enhanced at the very first glance which sho 
.ang upon Mr. Armytage's daughter. It was not 
so much that the exquisite beauty of Zoe interested 
the young girl, as that tho goodness and sweetness 
depicted on Lady Octavian Meredith's lovely 
countenance, were well calculated to inspire confi- 
dence and hope. The dark velvet covering of tho 
sofa threw out Zee’s form in admirable relief, — 
arrayed as it was in a light morning garb : her 
hair, without any ornament, showered in ringlets 
upon her shoulders; and it was with a gracious 
encouraging smile that Zoe, on learning Christina's 
business, bade her sit down. 

Lady Octavian Meredith herself was struck with 
the extraordinary beauty of Christina— a beauty 
which was in such perfect contrast with her own, 
— inasmuch aa Miss Ashton’s hair £nd eyes were 
dtrk. While those of her ladyship were of a light 
angelic style. But it would have been difficult for 
an observer to decide which was the xpot 9 beauti- 
ful of the two— although perhaps Christina might 
have carried off tho palm. 

There was no shade of jealousy — no, not even 
the slightest tinge thereof, in Zoo’s disposition: 
Wild therefore when Miss Ashton announced the 
object of her visit, it did « not for a single moffcobt 
occur to Lady Octavian Meredith that there might 
possibly be some danger in introducing So t\'M* 
scendingly beautiful# creature into the house. Be- 
sides, in the flame way that Christina was Inter- 
ested by Zoo's appetoM*— so woe the latter at 
once prepossessed with regard to the former ; and 
Lady Octavian Meredith found herself inwardly 
expressing the hope that the applicant would prove 
a suitable candidate for the position she bed come 
to seek. # 

“•It is perfectly true,’* said 2<oe, ia her sweet 
musical voice, “that I wish to enter Into an 
engagement with a young lady who will live with 
mo as a friend for she could not utter tho word 
companion, which ift that particular sense might 
•convey the offensive signifloaney of & toady. 
“ Lord Octavian Meredith is, m a matter of course, 
frequently out : it is natural that he should seek 
those companions with whom his position enables 
him to associate ; and I occasionally led myself 
somewhat dull and lonely. You arc aware that 
in what is called the fashionable world, visits are 
not paid until late in the afternoon, and then they 
•jte mere dying ones— and I am fistu to confer, 
that the conversation is usually frivolous and un- 
satisfactory. Thus I am many hours alone; and 
I cannot always while away the time witli my 
books, my music, or my work. Therefore I seek 
the friendship of a young lady of amiable manners, 
of intellectual acquirements, and of certain accom- 
plishments. She may tdy upon kihd treatment : 
■he shall never find herself in a false position — she 
•hall be as one of the family— subject to no re- 
'train! nor oowrwotHui to he regarded as on a 


perfect equality with myself. I have been thus 
candid and f rank— thus lengthy likewise in my 
explanations, so that you may at once understand. 
Miss Ashton, my requirement and all its circum- 
stances.” 

The reader must bear in mind that Zoo was 
utterly ignorant of the acquaintance of her hus- 
band with Christina— equally unaware of the ad- 
venture in the Bark nine weeks back— equally 
unaware also of the duel which had followed. On 
the other hand, Christina wa» as completely igno 
rant that accident bod brought her to the house 
belonging to him whom she only knew os Mr. 
Percival— and of course equally ignorant that she 
was in the presence of that individual's wife. 

“1 thank your ladyship, 1 * answered Miss Ashton, 
“for the explanations you have 'given me; and I 
fully appreciate the de&xvte terms in which they 
have been conveyed. With equal frankness w ill 1 
pi a co before your ladyship the humble claims 
which I have to submit fe‘ your notice. I wua ! 
well educated, and was instructed in some few 
aoootnpUehmettts— though f am UUt vain enough to 
»tty that. 1 possess any. I am fond of music— I 
love drawing in Water colours or Wi«h pencil— l am 
equally attached to a certain style of rending — 
chiefly history, biography, books of travel, and 
such instructive works. I have every disposition 
to render myself agreeable and useful ; and I may 
confidently add that I shall repay with gratitudo , 
whatsoever kindness is shown me. My posit ior is ' 
Somewhat a painful one. 1 have a twin-hvntber — ( 
tad we mo orphans. Wo are likewise friendless. { 
Jk fecetHS cshnWify has deprived us of the resources 
Which wo previously possessed — t allude to tho I 
sudden flight ol’ a person who lived on the other 
Side of the Regent's Park ” 

“Ifo you mean Mr. Preston- ?’* inquired Zoe, 
With some degree of surprise. 

“ The seme, my lady,” anSWerod Christina. 

“ And it Was my own father Mr. Aratytage,*’ 
rejoined Zoe, “ who first discovered that man's de- 
linquencies— and I regret to Say that he too has 
suffered by them. Is ho a relation of yours f" 

I “ Oh, no, my lady ! w responded Christina : k * we j 
j have not to our knowledge any relations in the I 
world. Our parents died when we were quite 
1 yottog : We Were brought up by an uncle, who was ! 
a widowor; and to him were we indebted lor the 
good educution we received. He died suddenly; j 
and immediately after the funeral, Mr. I’restou j 
announced himself to us as the person to whom we 
i had thenceforth to look for supplies of money. It 
was by his desire that wo came up to London ; and 
he regularly furnished us with an incomfe until the 
period of his flight. Since then we have experi- 
enced troubles and afflictions ”, 

Here Christina stopped short and burst into 
tears. Lady Octavum Meredith was much affected 
by the orphan girl’s narrative ; and she spoke in 
a kind soothing manner. Christina, when again 
able to speak, informed her ladyship that sho and t 
her brother had resided six months at Mrs- Macau- 
lay’s, and upwards of two months at Mrs. Giles's, 
—both of whom could speak as to their characters 
and conduct, » 

“ Mrs. Giles is a most respectable woman,** ob- • 
served Zoe; “and I am very certain that she 
would not recommend you to me unless perfectly 
assured that there was propriety in so doing* Sot* 
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five me if far a moment I have Alluded to such 

m & iters a* rreo nwnRiidatioas and so forth* " 

<• it is necessary, my lady— and ifc is better,” 
replied Christina* a J£ 1 have the good fortune to 
p)*aae your ladyship, £ should wish to enter your 
house in tho fullest confidence that yon are satisfied 
with me. * 

*kl am already satisfied, from everything which 
you hare told me " /^joined Lady Oetavian Mere- 
dith ; “and I will Request my husband to use his 
interest to procure some suitable situation for your 
brother. I can understand, from all you have said, 
that it would he painful for you to separate from 
that brother ; but you have my free permission to 
receive him is often as be may choose to call 
upon you — the of toner the better : for it will do 
me good to behold you happy and contented. 1 
am already much interested in you, Mias Ashton ; 
and 1 am grateful that Mrs. Giles should have 
counselled you to visit my house to-day/' 

Christina expressed her warmest thanks for all 
these kind assurances ; and Lady Octuviau Mere- 
dith proceeded, in tho most delicate and cornu* , 
dprate manner, to intimate the terms which she 
proposed to offer any young lady whom she might 
select as her friend. In a word, the compact was 
formed ; and Christina promised to remove to her 
ladyship's house oil tho morrow. 

“ I shall toko the liberty of requesting Mrs. 
Gitas,” said Christina, w hen rising to depart, “ to 
call upon your ladyship in the course of tho day, 
that she may confirm, so fur as ahu knows mti, the 
representations that 1 have made ; and ai she is 
acquaint'd with my former landlady, she can give 
your ladyship such assurances as Ain. Macaulay 
liersuH would impart il referred to.” 

“It is by no means necessary,’ ' answered Zoe : 

11 but inasmuch as I son that it will satisfy you, 
Mias Ashton, y »u can bid Mrs. Giles call upon mo 
presently.” 

Zoo rose fryra lver scat, and extend ed her bAnd 
with sweetest affability to Christum— who, with 
renewed thanks and with joy in her heart- took 
her leave. Thus, while Christina was retracing 
her way across the lie gent's Park — Christian, 
having alighted from the omnibus, was speeding 
along Albany Street, also in a homeward direction. 
Neither had the faintest, suspicion of the good 
fortune which had suddenly smiled upon the other: 
eacb heart woe full of joy oil tho other’s account. 

. But that of Christina was somewhat shaded, be- 
cause in far case it was settled that oho must 
separate from her brother; whereas in Christian’s 
cose it hod been loft by the Buko of Murchtoonl 
to his own option a» to whether he should live at 
the mansion in^Bclgrave Square, or still continue 
tq reside with liis sister. 

Ckristixua reached the lodging first, and at once 
informed Mrs. Giles of the success of her visit to 
Lady Octavian Meredith. She likewise requested 
• the worthy woman to coll upon her ladyship in the 
course of the day. 

“ That I shall do with pleasure/’ was the re- 
sponse cheerfully given: “indeed X sluiU sot off at 
once — and you may dfpend upon it, my dear 
1 young lady, l shall say everything in your favour 
winch }ou so fully deserve.” 

Christina hastened up-stairs —and scarcely had 
the put off her walking apparel, when Christian 
came rushing up as if he were wild. lie burst 


■ — — — 

into tho room ; and folding Ins sister in A 
embrace, criod, w Joy, joy, darliug Christina! $ 
hove succeeded at length/’ 

** And I too, my beloved brother, have succeeded 
in something/’ she responded, with on rimwt 
equal exultation. 

Christian contemplated her with surprise; fid 
mutual explanations wore speedily given. Baft 
Christian was now saddened at the idea of reparet* 
iag from his sister. 

“ His Grace,” he said mournfully, ’* left it to ma 
to decide whether I would live at, his mansion, or 
continue to dwell with you ; and l bad arranged 
in my mind such a nice Little plan of removing 
into the neighbourhood of Bel grave Square, so that 
wo might bo together-— — ” 

“ But my door brother,” interrupted Christina, 
though with tears in her eyes, “ we must resign 
ourselves to this separation. From what you have 
told mo, the Duke of Murchmont offer* you fifty 
guineas o-year — a must liberal sum if you dwell m 
his mansion -but it would instantly become a 
small one if you resided in lodgings and had to 
support me. Lady Octavian Meredith offers ma 
sixty guineas n-ycar; and l atn to dwell with hor. 
Wo can both %ave considerably from our incomes; 
and jicrhaps, my door brother, in tho course of 
time our economies will enable us to reside toge- 
ther again. Besides, Lady Octariaa assures me 
that tl* oftoucr you call upon mo the bettor rim 
Hindi be pleased j and the Duko of Marchmont 
has informed you that you wiU have plenty 
of tune ut your own disposal. We may sto 
each other daily, or nearly eveiy day : WC 
may walk out together- — Oh l indeed, dear 
C'iirisf ion, wo shall make ourselves happy I And re- 
member what a change there tow brief houys hove 
suddenly worked for us. Lost night w« ate the 
bread of bitterness : to-day we shall oat the bread 
I of happiness. This morning wo rose in mournful- 
ness from our respective beds: to-night we shol 
lay ourselves upon our pillows with hope, consola- 
tion, -and thankfulness in our hearts. Wo shall 
close our ayes in slumber without the dread of the 
moraowV awakening!” 

Chriatiwu could ttfor no remonstrances against 
this reasoning on his sister’s part ; anrl tho nr* 
raugorqpnts were therefore to the effect that he 
should return in the course of tlie day to the Duke 
of Marchmont to state the decision to which hq 
had come — so that on the morrow ho might remove 
to bis G race’s mtuiHioti, at the same fciraefchat his slater 
took up her residence with Lady Octavian Meredith. 

in the course of u couple of hours Mrs* •Giles 
returned from bar visit to Zoo; and she now 
learnt the good fortune which had simultaneously 
overtaken Christian. She congratulated the twins 
with the most genuine sincerity ; and placing an 
envelope in Christina's hand, said, u Lady Oota- 
vian Meredith is already m deeply iutorwted in 
you, and is so frarful «f losing you, thAt she 
has desired me to tender you this as a ratification 
of the compact.” 

Mrs. Giles then hastened from the room; .0*4 
Christ ina, on * opening the envelope, found that it 
contained a bank-note for twenty pounds. The 
orphans were deeply touched by tkifi proof of L$dy 
Octavian’s generosity and kindness -~a»d fttt the 
more re on account of the delicate manner in which 
the succour was conveyed. 
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of I emerged from the court, as if bis conscience irew 
not altogether bo clear as to place his personal 
! freedom beyond the possibility of inconvenient 


f Christian hastened off again to the Duke 
Marc Union t's residence; and when it was dusk, 
Christina went forth to redeem her (rearing ap- 
parel fr ont th e pawnbroker’s. With very different 
feelings foam those which she had experienced on 
the previous evening, was it that she now entered 
the place; and she returned with a light heart to 
the lodging, to prepare a comfortable meal against 
her brother’s re-appearance. And it toai the broad 
of happiness which the twins ate chat night—- 
scarcely saddened by the idea of separation, because 
they felt it was for their mutual good. 

But when the morrow came and the hour for 
separation arrived, they wept and renewed again 
and again the farewell embrace ere they tore 
themselves asunder. 


OHAPTEB XIX, 

THE BUSKER. 

The scene which we are about to describe, oc- 
curred on the same evening as Christina's visit to 
the pawnbroker. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock that a man 
of most ill-favoured appear anoe, emerged from 
one of the low courts opening from the 
New Out, Lambeth; and bent his way in the 
direction of the masse of densely populated #troet« 
and alleys which lie betweeu the lower parts of 
the Waterloo and Westminster Boads. This man 
was about forty years of age; and it would be 
impossible to conceive a human exterior so repul- 
sive, or so fearfully calculated to make the blood 
of a beholder curdle in the veins. There are some 
physiogpoinies which impress one with a capacity 
fur particular sorts of mischief ; there are features, 
for instance, which indicate low cunning — others 
denote violent passions— and there ore othors 
which reveal an instinctive thirst for blood. But 
all the most terrible attributes of the human mind 
were concentrated in the expression of that man’s 
oountenanoe. He had a small snub nose, whioh 
appeared to have been stuck on to his face as if 
it ware an afterthought of natifoe t his mouth was 
largo, and was furnished with a set of sharp 
pointed shark-like teeth, whioh being nqturally 
white, and remaining so in defiance of neglect, 
glittered horribly between his coarse thick lips. 
His eyes were of the dark eolour and expression of 
a reptile's ; and the brows, by being traced irregu- 
larly— or else being brought down by an habitual 
lowering regard— added to the shuddering sensation 
produced by a look from those horrible eyes. His 
hair— of a light brown, and already turning gray 
—Was completely matted : his whiskery, of a darker 
Colour, were equally ragged and unkempt, lie 
was dressed in a loose drab upper garment that 
appeared to be a coachman's great-ooat with a 
portion of the skirts cut off. A dirty Cotton hand- 
kerchief was tied negligently about his neck ; and 
his trousers, of a dingy gray, hung loose as if he 
wore no braces. His hand* were thrust info the 
pockets on the outer side of the coat, and under 
one arm he held a short stick, which however 
might be more aptly denominated a club, from 
beneath the leathern front of his well-worn cap, 
has ioyks were flung hastily emend when he 


molestation. 

Continuing his way, and passing rapidly through 
several streets— evidently with a settled purpose 
in view — he at length relaxed his pace near a 
house in t> o midst of that maze of lanes, alleys, 
and courts to which we have already alluded. ,It 
was a house that had a small, dissenting chapel 
on one side, and a beer-shop on \ho other ; and it 
| must bo observed that next to the chapel there 
was a narrow alley with a low arched entrance. 
The house to which we are particularly alluding, 
and which stood between the chapel and the 
beer-shop, was a small one — for.it Sras a poor 
street; but there was nothing in its exterior 
to detract from its air of humble respectability 
A small brass-plate on the front, door, indicated 
that it was occupied by a person named John 
8 medley, whose calling was that of gold-beater. 
This was farther illustrated by a gilt arm, uio fist 
clutching a hammer, which appeared over thu 
ground- floor window. That window had green 
blinds ; and if a passer-by peeped over them, he 
would look into a little parlour that was furnished 
neatly enough. The two windows of the first 
floor front had dork moreen curtains: for this 
floor was let to a lodger. Whoa unoccupied, a 
neatly written card, conveying the intimation of 
"Lodgings to let," would be seen in the lovrfcr 
window: but the ticket was not there now, in- 
asmuch as the apartments referred to had a 
tenant. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8 medley had the reputation in 
the neighbourhood of being respectable people 
enough,— although whispering rumour declared 
that the wife was somewhat attached to strong 
waters ; but on the other hand, the husband was 
regular in his attendance at the dissenting chapel 
next door,— so that the minuter regarded him as 
one of his “ choicest and most savpury vessels.” 
He was a man of about eight-and-thirty — with a 
mean insignificant countenance, in the expression 
of which it was difficult to find an index of his 
real character or disposition. A very close ob- 
server, if experienced in reading the human heart, 
would have had some misgivings relative to the 
sincerity of Mr. S medley's religious devotion, and 
might perhaps have caught the glitter of hypo- 
critical cunning underneath the gloss of sancti- 
moniousness which he habitually wore. His wife 
*was a tall and rather well-made woman, with 
large features, and a look that indicated decision 
of character. She had dark hair and eyes, and 
somewhat a gipsy cast of oountenanoe, — which 
was enhanced by her olive oomptexfcn. She gene- 
rally wore her hair floating over her shoulders; 
and though there was a certain bold hardihood in 
her looks, yet the neighbours were acquainted 
with nothing prejudicial to her reputation as a 
wife. She was three or four years younger than 
her husband, but kept him under the completes* 
control. m 

The Smedleys hail no children i but they had a 
companion and an assistant in the person of Mrs. 
S medley's mother. She was a woman of about 
sixty, with the same style of features as her 
daughter, though more angular and prominent 
with the efl&t* of age j and there was certainly 
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something sinister, if sot actually repulsive, in her j fore choose to ait in the parlour, toil pa Sinn hj 
looks. She sided her daughter in the household I should peep in through the orevioes eff life abut* 
work, and especially attended upon the lodger | tors, or stapd to listen to what was 
who occupied the apartments on the first floor. I and as there was an iron grating over th# ; fiptl I 
It was rumoured that Mrs. Webber— for that f kitchen window, down which anybody s dgH imk 

- iL. >1J twiwnn - Mltl* li^tU 1 it Unliifl MM kiiMMlAn IIimm L.J jluStM' I 


was .the old woman’s name— possessed some little if lights were burning there, they had «MPf; 
means of her own ; and this opinion appeared to reasons for avoiding that plaoe. There were Ofe 
be confirmed from the fact that the S medleys were tainly other rooms in which they might have met**** 
tolerably comfortable in their circumstances, and such for instance as the back parlour on the ground* 

| lived in a better style than either the gold- beating floor, which served as John Smedley't workshop 
! avocation or tlfet of letting a portion of their when he had any work to dot but then there wit 
1 house to a lodger, could possibly warrant. In- the fear of the lodger overhearing anything tbit 
deed, John Smedley did not appear to be over- was said— and thus was it that the scullery served 
burdened with work : for he was often sauntering as the most convenient part of the house for the 
about the neighbourhood, either for his recreation business that was in hand. What this business 
* or else to distribute tracts amongst those whom was will soon transpire : but the reader has already 
he denominated his " benighted brethren and seen that Barney the Barker was the visitor who 
I sisters.” As for Mrs. Smedley and the mother was expected. 

they seldom stirred out of the house, except on a He mada his appearance with the dr of one who 
Sunday, when they sometimes accompanied the was no stranger— hut on the contrary, was on ex* 

I gold-beater to chapel : but they were not by any ©eodingiy good terms with the gold-beater and the 
means so regular in their attendance as he himself two women. Just nodding familiarly to them all 
. was. three, he took a scat— dropped bis dub on one 

The ill-favoured man whom we introduced at side, and his cap on the other— and then proceeded 
the beginning of this chapter, was named Barnes to help himself to a stiff glass of ginand-water. 

— but was more familiarly called Barney by hit M Well, this is a night for blue ruin, hot and 
intimates; and sometimes he was spoken of, though strong,” hi said, grinning so as to display his 
never addressed to his face, as Barney the Burker ; shark-like teeth, and speaking in a voice that was 
— it having been suspected that some years pre- of habitual hoarseness. " It's uncommon cold— 
viously to the time of which we are writing, he and I wonder you ain’t quaking all over with the 
# had been connected with the diabolical gang whoso shivers in this here well of a plaoe.” 
wholesale murddrs produced consternation through- “ You see, my good fellow,” replied Smedley, 
out the country. But as we have just hinted, " that it answers very well as a council-room—” 
it was by no means safe to throw out the imputa- " Come, let's to business,” interrupted Mrs. 
tion to Barnes’s face t for the savage vindictive- Smedley sharply, as she bent a peremptory look 
ness of his character and his implacable ferocity upon her husband to silence him : for he was fond 
would have at once prompted him to inflict a of talking, but she was not fond of listening to 
terrible chastisement on whomsoever ho might him. 

regard as giving him offence. u My dear Bab, don't be so fast upotvone,” re- 

Kelaxing his pace, as we have said, when he joined Smedley, in a deprecating manner : and 
drew near the gold-beater's house, he flung his here we may observe that his Wife's name was 
looks hastily around, —evidently to assure himself Barbara, for which Bab was used as a dimizui- 
that he was not observed ; and then he made a tive. 

sudden dive under the low arch which led into the “ Well, what's in the wind nowP” asked the 
alley by the side of the chapeL This alley had an Barker. ** I got your message, Jack,” ho con- 
opening at the farther extremity, communicating turned, thus addressing Smedley , t( which you sent 
with a small vacant space behind the chapel, and by Tim Scott this arternoon— ” 
which was separated by a low wall from the yard * Ah, Tim Scott is a sharp lad !” interacted the 
at the rear of the Smedleys' house. Over this old woman ; “ and I think he’s indebted to you, 
wall Barney the Burker at once clambered ; and Barfley, for his odication.” 

flighting in the yard, he without ceremony entered “ Well, ma’am,” replied the Burker, " I certainly 
the dwelling by the back door. Though it wal have done suminut in that way for Tim Soott. But 
dark within, he evidently knew the premises well : he don't come up to his big brother Bill In artful* 
for he immediately began to descend a flight of ness— not by no manner of means. Howsomever, 
steps— and thus reached an underground place, he’ll get on in time; and then let me tell yer 
which being behind the kitchen, might be d«* there won't be two such rare fellers hi all London 
scribed as the scullery. Here a light burnt upon as them Scofcts- chaps arter my own heart 1” 

6 a small deal table, at which the Smedleys and w To be sure,” said Mrs. Smedley, with an ap- 
Mrs. Webber were seated, with bottles and glasses proving look. u You require such instruments.” 
before them. A massive door on one side com- “ You're right enow there,” exclaimed the 
municated with a cellar; and another door led Burker, with a terrible imprecation. “To get a 
into the front kitchen. livin' now-a-days, a man ought to hare a dozen 

It may possibly be wondered wherefore the hands and arms, and them too always at works 
Smedley^ and the old woman were enjoying them* and be ought to have a dozen pair of eyes, to see 

•elves on'the present occasion in so damp, gloomy, which way the wind blows aye, by jingo ! and 

and dungeon-like a place as the scullery, where a dozen pair of legs too, to run away from them 
there was no grate, and consequently no fire— and blue-bottle* rascals, or the sneaking detectives, 
this too being the odd winter season. But they when there's a hue and cry arter him. 1 teU yer 
bad business of a particular nature to discuss, and what it is,— them as has the power is iwakfag the 
a particular visitor to receive. They did not there- country one that ain't fit to live in, what with their 
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law'll and! so on* Why, if I only stand a matter of a little more «fcfcan two month* could 
a minute or two in the street, just to $ake a look hate made such a change in a human being. But 
at what is gojng on, up comes a blue- bottle and that's why yon, Jack” she added, turning to her 
stares at me fust of all m if there was threats of son-in-law, " call him old. His face is as thin and 
treadmills in hxs eyes ; and then ho bide me more as pale ai a ghost's: he wasn't very fat when he 
Off just as if his tongue had borrowed its tonos first came— but lie has so shrunk away that his 
from the knocker of Newgate. But if I happen ! clothes hang on him just as if they wore never 
to look rayther hard at some swell core passing made for him at all.” * I 

along, and chance to foller in the sarno direction— j “ But has he got the roady .’“.demanded Barney : 
then, by jingo! I’d better cut and run for it; or , "for that's the principal thing we Slave got to look 
else up afore the beak— no one to speak to tny at.” 

character— all in wain to say I'm a honest ’ard- j “Wo know he has got some money,” responded 
working man— but off to the etono jug, and six 1 Bab; "and I will tell you how we found it out. 
weeks on the everlasting staircase as a rogue and It was only the first thing this morning that we 
wagnbone.” j discovered it— but we all along suspected that he r 

Mr. Barnes the Barker's language increased in ' had a hoard, though he did come without anything 
vehemence and bitterness as he thus enumerated but a small carpet-bag—” 
his wrongs; and when he had finished, he struck ! "Well, but about tho money P” asked the 
the table so violently with his fist that the bottles, Barker, mixing himself another glass of hot spirits, 
jugs, and glasses appeared as if they were dancing ' and* water. 

a reel. Then, after a pause— during wbioh the "Why, you see,” resumed Bab, "my mother 
injured man looked slowly round upon bis listeners went up as usual this morning to ask him about . 
to ascertain the effect which his words had pro* his dinner ; and she gave him his weekly bill to 
ducod— he added doggedly, “ And all that’s called pay. Bo — ” 

justice !** ” Let me tell tho story, Bab,” interrupted tho 

" I’m afraid times have boon as bad with you old woman. " You must know, Barney, that he’s 
lately,” said Mrs. 8 medley, " as they have with always in a constant tremble ; and every time the 
us. For a matter of ten months we had no door is opened, ho looks as frightened as if ho 

lodger ” expected to see tho constables walk in. Well, 

44 Till this present one come,” observed the when I gave him his bill, he put his hand int« v 

Barker. " Well, and what do you make out of his pocket ; and in his agitation,' instead of one 
himP — for I suppose H’a about that you sent purse, he drew out two. Then ho got terribly ' 
up tho message to me to-day by young Tun confused, and shoved one of the purses back again 
8tjr»tt," — but not before I had time to see that it was 

"Bight enough, Barney,” exclaimed Smcdley. well filled with gold at one end— and I rather 
" He’s a queer file, that old fellow up-stairs—” think, but of course I can't bo sure, with bank* 

" Uhl indeed 1” said Mrs. Webber, who was her- notes at the other. He got into conversation, 

•elf sixty— and therefore she spoke with some and talked more familiar than he had ovor done 
degree of indignation : " he is not more than fifty before,— tolling me that he had a deal of trouble 


-and I am sure I call that quite young 1” 


I on his mind — that he didn't think he should get 


11 Nonsense, mother !” intorjKwed Bab Smedley, over it — and then he stopped short, looked very 
with her usual sharpness. 44 Don't waste time hard at me, and seemed as if he was sorry for I 
about such silly trifles then lowering her voice letting out so much as he had done. I told him 
to a mysterious whisper, she said to the Burk or, I thought he was ill and wanted tho doctor: but 
"Wo mean to do it.” • • I only said that just to try and draw him out 

" And right onow too!” he ansvtered; "if so he farther— for I can tell easy enough he has sorne- 
you'vo made sure it’s worth while.” thing on his mind.” 

"Trust us fi>r that,” responded Bah. " # My "1 shouldn't wonder,” observed Barney, 44 if he 
mother, though she is so silly in some respects, is has run away from his place of employment, or 
precious sharp in others j end she luu wormed her- eummut of that sort— perhaps bolted off with (hew 
self into the lodgor’s good graces— — ” contents of the cash-box. But go on, Mrs. 

"What’s his naqie agaiu P” inquired Barney. Webber.” 

44 Smith,” responded Babi "but of course we i 44 Well,” continued the old woman, 44 Mr. JSmitb 
knew very well, the moment he came to the house, j said he didn't want no doctor— be wouldn’t sec 
that it wasn't his right name. He looked so wild j any* ono— but he tt&ught he should go on the 
and frightened— and seemed glad to be able to Continent for change of air—— 1 ” • 

hide himself any where ; and when I had showed ! 44 Ho won’t, though !'* said the Burker, with , 

him the lodgings, told him what tho pfcioe was, i a look of savage ferocity, "if he has got nil that 
and asked for * reference, ho said he couldn't give . gold in his puree. Fm rayther hard up just at 
any, but he would pay his rent in advance. And this moment— All my togs, you see, is in Queer 
then I naked him his name ; and he seemed to Street i”— and he looked slowly down at his coarse 
hesitate for a minute whether he should call him- sordid apparel. 

Self Br'^wn, Jones, Thomjwon, or Smith.” "Now you know as much of him as, we do,” 

“A ad he has never once been out since he came re m irked Bah Smedley, taking up the thread of 
here,** observed Smedley, taking up .the tale : the discourse. " So, when nxfther told us all that 
" never once crossed the threshold of the front —how Bhe had seen the second purse, and how he 
door.” had hinted about going away— we thought the 

* And he has been of a nervous fidget the best thing we contlddo was to send up to you at 
whole time,” said Mrs. Webber. * Ah ! and how once, to tell you tfi come down this evening and 
hfi has altered too ! I shouldttjt hive thought that talk oven the business. But hark ! the up-stairs 
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bell b as just rung. 0o f mother, quick — an 4-see , the instant rendered intolerable for ahy , €§#» to 
what he wants!" • j gave upon. ^ y . 

Mn. Webber aecordi ogly bustled up the flight } " Ah I iUs an uncommon convenient 

of steps; nnd having remained absent for five it, Barney P” observed Jack fimedfoy, after a pause 
! minutes, she re-appeared in the sculkry. which had followed the ruffians eentiwesht'.^sl 

41 Me has made up his mind to leave,” site said, the gold beater, as he thus spoke, looked 
In a mysterious whisper, and with still more omi- upon the drugget as his wife had previously ££*« : 
noddy mysterious looks* "He says he shall go "No#, what things do go on in London! Who 
the <tsy after to-morrow— and he asked if I could ! would suspect—” 

get somebody who. might be trusted to deliver a " Don’t be so silly. Jack/' interrupted Bab. 
letter to-mowo^— "One would think you were going to moralise on 
“ To be sure I” interjected the Bur leer, with a the secrets that this house could reveal if it liked, 

significant lour. " You said yes, of course ?" I am always afraid «rf your tongue " 

“ Of course 1 did ! M responded the old woman, " No— you needn’t be afeard " interrupted the 

almost indignantly, as if she thought that it was Barker. "I’ve knowed Jack Smedley long enough 
• an insult fo doubt the nature ot the reply she to be sure that he’s as downy as the knocker at 
had given. " Who knows hut that the letter may Newgate, and as safe and tight as the stone-jug 
be a full confession ot all the wrong be has done P itself. Why, let me see— it’s a matter of ten year 
Perhaps it will be to the people he has robbed) you’ve been in this house— and you’ve kept up a 
for that he has done something of the sort, there j good name the whole time." 
can’t be the slightest uncertainty." | K It was my dodge, the joining in with the chaps 

*• Not a bit of it !’* said Bab ussentingly. "But ; next door 1" observed Smedley, with a triumphant 
. under present circumstances, we won't do anything i griu expanding over his mean -looking oounto- 
to-night: wo will wait till to-raorrow night. We s nance; "and let me tell you it’s the very best 
w ill road the letter that he wants to send ; and j dodge that ever was. They take me for as 

maybe it will put him so much in our power that j snivelling and sanctimonious a follow os them- 

we may be able to make him give up to us all he j selves." # 

has got, and so save us the necessity of you | " To be sure they do 1” ejaculated Burney t "and 

know what and with a darkly sinister look, | it’s a dodge you must keep up. I thought of 
she glanced down to that part of the floor where i taking to it myself— only when I peep in the glass, 

A, he table stood upon a small square piece of I can’t bring my mind to the belief that nay looks 
drugget. * is the wery best that’s suitod for putting on a 

“ Aye," said the Barker, *• that’s the best plan, psalm-singing mug. No— that gammon won’t do 

If as how wo can get it by fair means, well and I for me : 1 must stick to what I am. Beside*, 1 

good: ami if not, Mew " shall make suamiut of them two Scotts soon. 

And lifting up his dub, he shook it in a signifi- But I’ll tell you wbat’s wanted." 
cant manner, his countenance at the same tirno " Aral what’s that P” inquired Bab Stoodley. 
becoming so diabolically ferocious that even his "Just to look on such a business as .we may 
accomplices in crime could not prevent themselves perhaps have here to-morrow night/’ answered 


from shuddering. 

“ That place has seen one or two go down/’ 


the Burker. 14 There’s ne use for chaps like the 
Scotts to think of launching theirseWe* regular in 


observed Jack Smedley ; “and maybe it will see the profession till they’ve seen summut of that 

another before we are much older." sort. They’ve got mischief enow in ’em: but they 

“ Yes— you and mo have done a little business want hardenin’. - 1 understand it right well enow, 
togd Her in our lime, Jack/’ responded the Burker, I know what human nature is. Owe must be 
as if the antecedents just alluded to wore a subject deep in >»f it, as thk sayin’ is, before one is At all 
for satisfactory retrospection. M Bo, may our friend- times ready to go the whole hog. The foelia'e 
ship never be lees!"— and with this sentiment, the must bo blunted. Bless youl it's experience as 
ruffian nodded to his three accomplices as he raised does it all. Why should we be a sitting here and 
the glass to his lips. talking so cool over a little affair of this sort, if 

Gcrod heavens ( that the burning alcohol did not we hadn’t gone through it all afore P To be suxo 

choke the miscreant whose tongue had thus iiU; %ot!"— and as if to clench the argument, the 
piously perverted the sacred name of friendship, Barker again struck bis fist forcibly upon tho 
and had made it the illustration, of his own hoiri- table. 


hie ideas of fellowship and intimacy 
frightful friendship, if the wordmau be so used. The old man up.stairs may bear you." 
which linked Aim with that m dr and with those 44 1 suppose ho hasn’t no suspicion ?" asked 
two women — a friendship which held them together Barney. 

for the sake of crimes the darkest and the deepest " Not a bit !” ejaculated Mrs. Webber. " IXo 
—a terrible intimacy, that was cemented with takes me for a nice, good-natured, comfortable 
blood— a fellowship such as that which may bo matron that tries to do all she can for him ; and 
supposed to prevail in pandemonium 1 Yet those he thinks that Jack is everything that all the 
wretches dared look eaoh other in the face \ and if neighbours think him# As for Bab, he one day 
three of them shuddered for an instant at the said to me that my son-in-law ought to be proud 
frightful expression which appeared upon the of such a fine handsome wife—*" 
countenance of the fotrtb, it was not that they 44 And so he ought i" exclaimed Mrs. 8 medley, 
were stricken with remorse for past misdeeds, not flinging upon her husband a look which was as 
with loathing for their associate— but merely that much as to reproach him for not glorifying him* 
there was an Instinctive recoil (tom a physical self sufficiently in the possession of his Spdussu 

which the reflex eff a blood-stained soul at "Well," said Die Burker, « I think VtL be J f* 


For it was a 


said Bab Smedley i "not to loud! 
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ging now; and X*U look down to-morrow night, 
betwixt nine and ten o'clock, to flee what has bees 
done or whet 4# to be done/* 

He roe* Aram his fleet-drained hie glass — 
nodded familiarly to lde three accomplices — stole 
I gently up the flight of steps— and issued forth 
into the back yard. Haring clambered over tm 
wall again, he passed out of the narrow alley, and 
betook himself towards his own dwelling. This, ] 
as already stated, wae in a court leading out of the 
Hew Out, which is a large thoroughfare connect* 
ing the Waterloo and Blackfriars Hoads. Enter- 
ing • house in this dark court — the atmosphere 
of which, although in the winter-time, appeared to 
breathe infection, feculence, and filth— Barney the 
Barker ascended to a back-room, where two lads 
were seated at a table playing a game of dominoes. 
The room was wretchedly furnished, and had two 
beds spread upon the floor. One was the couch 
of the Burker : the other was for the use of the 
brothers. 

BiU Scott, the elder, was a most singular-looking 
being: his ugliness wae sufficiently ludicrous to 
provoke laughter, were it not that the entire ex- 
| preasion of his countenance denoted deep innate 
viliany. He was not above eighteen*years of age 
-nlbd his fa ce seemed that ef an old man. It I 
was pale and haggard, and even prematurely 
wrinkled, with the effects of a career of dissipa- 
tion commenced early and continuously pursued. 
The very hair had left all the upper part of his 
forehead; and where it remained on the rest of 
the head, it was thin and lanky : being too of a 
light flaxen colour, it might at the first glance be 
taken for gray— thus adding to the aged appear- 
ance of his oountenanoe. He had large goggle 
| eyes— a little snub nose, very much resembling 
| that of his precious preceptor in the ways of 
| wickedness— immense ears— and a mouth of oom- 
I mensurate proportions. In shape he was almost 
as thin as a skeleton ; and his voice, in its weak- 
ness, showed that it had suffered beneath the same 
attenuating influences which had caused* the 
waste and premature decay of his physical being. 
Hit-brother Tim was about fifteen— of somewhat 
stunted growth— short, stout, *and thickset. He 
also hid light hair, which was as matted as that 
of the Burker himself. There was a certain 
degree of similitude between the brothers, with 
the exception of that air of old age, haggardness, 
and ghastly pallor which characterised the elder 
one. in addition to their game of dominoes, they 
wore recreating themselves with a quart of porter 
—to which however Bill Scott most frequently 
I paid his addresses. 

I "So you've come in, have you P" said the 
Burker, as he entered the room,- '“And now 
irhat luck, boys?** 

u Hare’s a reader, with a flimsy and a quid in 
it,” answered the elder brother, producing a 
pocket-book containing a five pound note and a 
sovereign : and his horrible countenance lighted up 
with pride and satisfaction as if he had performed 
the noblest of exploits. 

| “ Well, that’s good* my lad,” exclaimed the 

I Burker, his own hideous features expending into 
a grin. u Better than you have done for the last 
tlx weeks 1 How, Tim, what's your luck ?* 

"A yack, a blue end a wedge*feeder” 
responded the young* thief, producing the results 


of his own day's work, in the shape of a watch, a 
silk handkerchief (with white spot# on a blue 
ground) and a silver spoon. 

"Good again!" cried the Burker. "Things is 
looking up, and we musVt say that trade's been 
dull or business flat to-day. There’s been a good 
deal doing, seemingly, in the prig's market. So 
we'll have a jolly good blow out for supper. 
We'll spend this yaller boy," added the villain, 
taking up the sovereign; “ank to-morrow I'll 
' change the turnip" — meaning the bank-note—" and 
spout the yack and the feeder. As for the fogle" 
—thus illustrating the handkerchief — “ you two 
shall play a game of dominoes for it, and the 
winner shall have it." • • 

Having thus settled matters to his own special 
satisfaction, and to the perfect contentment of the 
two lads, the respectable Mr. Barnes sent the 
younger one forth to purchase a quantity of com- 
modities, eatable and drinkable, for the evening’s 
repast; while he lighted his pipe, therewith to 
recreate himself until the serving- up of the pro-, 
posed banquet. 


CHAPTER XX. 

cbeistuta axo LOUD OCTAVIXS. 

It was, as already stated, a sorrowful thing for 
Christian and Ohristma to separate from each 
other : nevertheless there were many circumstances 
to alleviate the bitterness of Ihe pangs thus felt. 
Each had obtained an excellent situation; and 
this good fortune had overtaken them both sud- 
denly, at a period when their circumstances were 
wearing the most deplorable aspect. Besides, 
youth is not the time when hearts sink irreclaim- 
able into despondency ; and moreover, the twins 
had the solace of knowing that they should meet 1 
frequently, and that in a day or two their first 
interview after their separation might take place. 

Thus, by the time that Christina reached her 
destination in the cab which bore her thither, her 
tears were dried, and she had composed herself in 
order to appear with at least a placid if not a 
cheerful look in the presence of Lady Octavian 
Meredith. His lordship was not at home when 
she arrived: indeed he was out purposely. For 
the reader may conceive with what astonishment, 
mingled with trepidation, it waa that he learnt on 
the preceding day how accident had led his wife 
to engage none other than the beautiful* Christina 
Ashton as her companion ! His first impulse bad 
been to start an objection : but a second thought 
had shown him that he could not. He had already 
cheerfully given the amiable Zoe permission to 
have such a companion : he dared not now confess 
to her everything that had passed in respect to 
himself, Christina, and the duel;— and without # 
giving some such explanations, it would appear 
simply whimsical and capricious in him to re- 
monstrate against the special cboide which his 
wife, had made. He waa therefore constrained to 
leave matters as they thus stood— but to devise * 
some means for preventing Christina from being 
taken by surprise through a sudden recognition, 
and from giving vent to s pecu lati o ns that would 
reveal past modents to hie wtfo 
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Lord Oct&v ian was therefore purposely out when 
Christina arrived at hia mansion in the forenoon. 
He knew that Zoe had promised to take luncheon 
with her father that day, between one and two 
o’clock ; and lie calculated that she would not Oft 
this occasion take Christina with her, but MNn 
leave her new friend to settle herself ft t fm 
chamber allotted to her, and become somewhat 
acquainted with the habitation which was ftfiW fcif 
benne. Indeed, that Zoe would act thut, Octa- 
vian had partially gleaned from a remark which 
•he matle at the breakfast-table. Therefore, when 
Lord Octavian thought that his wife had go00 
across the Park to her father at the appointed 
time, he returned to his own dwelling. 

Meanwhile Christina had been most cordially 
Welcomed by Zoe, and Iras at once conducted by 
the amiable lady to the elegantly furnished apart- 
ment which she was to occupy. Zoe at first 
insulted that one of the maid-servants should un- 
pack Christina’s boxes and arrange ill her things 
for her in the wardrobe and draWetsr but Mils 
Ashton was not tho being to assume the airs of a 
fine lady, when conscious of her own dependent 
position ; and Zoe was compelled to let hot have 
her own way in this respect. Christina’S conduct 
enhanced her considerably in the r good opinion 
which Lady Octavian Meredith hod already formed 
of her. 

When Miss Ashton had finished her little 
arrangements in her own chamber, she and Zoo 
passed an hour or two iti Agreeable conversation ; 
and shortly after one o’clock the lady said, “ I dm 
1 now going to leave you to amuse yourself until 
three or four. I have promised to visit my father, 
who has been much chagrined by the heavy loss 
he Sustained through that Same Mr. Preston whose 
conduct was So distressing to yourself. I shall 
not therefore propose to take you with me to-day ; 
but on another occasion shall be proud and happy 
to introduce you to Mr. Armytage.” 

Zoe set out on her visit ; and Christina remained 
alone in the drawing-room. She practised on tho 
splendid piano-forte j and finding that tho instru- 
ment was a magnificent one, sho derived a species 
of enthusiastic inspiration from the flow of* that 
harmony which she could thuS modulate to gran* 
dour or to pathos beneath her delicate fingers. 
She sang beautifully, and hid a sweet melodious 
voice : so that having tested the capacities of the 
instrument, she presently began to accompany 
herself in some air. 

But scarcely had she commended lb# Abfig, whan* 
Lord Octavian Meredith reached til# fthi Wing- 
room door. Those strains floated eft bk fir*— he 
recognised Christina’s voice — he fteg&i d If Hitch. 
Himself passionately fond of mulfo, if #W With a 
growing rapture that he thus dra&fc tftjfefte deli- 
rious sounds, in which the most fxqiwltf vocal 
and instrumental harmonies were fctriVM. His 
rapture amounted almost to An ecstAcy ; Hit pulses 
thrilled with delight . it appeared as if at had 
been suddenly borne to the very threshold of Ely- 
sium itself. Noiselessly he turned the handle of 
the door : as gently and cautiously did hf open if j 
and as ho looked in, he beheld Christidi seated if 
the piano, her back towards him. She, totally Un- 
conscious of his preienoe— totally unsuspicious of 
the opening of the door-*-oontiuued her music and 
her delicious warbling, all the ecstatic effects of 


I which were enhanced in Lord Octavian’s estima- 
tion, now that he was enabled to contemplate her 
sjlphid figure as she was seated there. Her raven 
tresses were floating over her shoulders : every now 
'MMften he caught a vanishing glimpse of her 
faHWwii tftecian profile every gesture and move- 
mp 0ft her part seemed characterised by grace 
mi AfogAnce; and fairer than the piano’s ivory 
fe#« ifiinselves, were the delicate hands Jhat 
pASSbd over them. Now did those sweetly tapered 
finger! appear to skip as it 'were with almost 
ligh thing celerity from note to note: now they 
rested for a few seconds on some particular keys 
•su-While the voice of song continued to blend in 
finishing harmony with the music which those 
fingers made. And that shape too— Low beautifully 
modelled was it ! Even if he had never seen her 
COUftfohtUhce before, Meredith could have staked 
hid etttten&j that the loveliest face must belong to 
•o chafififog A figure. Tho song ceased— the last 
sounds of the music were vibrating tremulously 
through thi Apartment as Octavian closed the door, 
and OhriitftlA started up from her seat. 

“ Mr. ftttMHal,” she exclaimed, her first feeling 
being ofii of gTateful joy, though mingled with 
surprise fhtts to encounter the chivalrous indivi- 
dual who hfid perilled his life in a duel for her 
Bake. 

OctavlAft Adtfttfeed— took her hand— and as he 
pressed it Warmly, the rapture of his feelings con- 
[ tinued to peftnmie the looks with which ho gati'd 
upon CbristinA. There was nothing insolent m 
those regards — ho libertine effrontery to shock her 
pure mind — but nevertheless a dogrec of fervid ad- 
miration Which she could not possibly help observ- 
ing, and Which made her withdraw her hand some- 
what abruptly a! the colour mounted to her cheeks 
and her eyes wefe cast down. 

“ Mi# Afhton,” SAid Octavian, u you have de- 
lighted me with your musical skill — but may I 
add, still more with the exquisite beauty of your 
voice ?” 

This compliment, delivered in tones that were 
almost as impassioned as OttAtian’s looks, com- 
pleted Christina’s confusion : the crimson deepened 
on her Cheeks— and her sweet black eyes, which 
she had for a moment raised Again, were as rapidly 
bent dowft once more, 

W I hop* that I hate hot offended you,” said 
OctaviaxL ik A loft Voice; u hot for worlds would 
i do so r 

" Oh, I behave you, rir! w exclaimed Christina % 
with if tie# Warmth I for it immediately struck 
her tftfit the man who had rescued her from insult, 
and bid Hiked his life as the consequence, could not 
pmlibly mein himself to insult her. “ But frankly 
sne&klilg/* she added, now looking at him with 
the foil mgenuousne&a of her large clear dark eyes 
—A&d ih* Amiled modestly too as she Jthus spoke, 
reveaftftg foeth white as oriental pearls,— <c I am 
M iittty ftfoustomed to be complimented that per- 
haps t botfay too much awkward embarrass- , 
meat " 

rt No— n*t too mUAfe 1*’ ejaculated Octavian; 
And it was on the very tip of his tongue to add, 

“ I adore you as you m ( your very innocence is 
the greatest of all your charms!”— but with a* 
sudden effort he held the words back ; and taking 
her hand, conducted her to a seat. 

“ Neither Lord nor Lady Octavian Meredith are 
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home,” said Chrisfcmx* little thinking that she 
w$fl addressing one of those of whom she spoke. 
"Her ladyship will not return for two hours ” 

"But Lord Octavian himself is in the house/’ 
observed Meredith* 

" l will ring and inquire/’ said Christina : and 
she was rising from her seat, when the expression 
of Meredith’s oountenance struck her as so pecu- 
liar that she stopped short. 

“Ho— Miss i^lrtbn/* he said, "you need not 
make any such inquiry. Pardon me for a little 
deceit which was practised on you — forgive me — 
listen to me ’* 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Christina, with a faint shriek : 
Jjut instantaneously recovering herself, she said 
somewhat coldly, “ You, then, are Lord Octavian 
Meredith P” 

" I am/* he responded. “ Pray resume your 
seat — and suffer me to give you those explanations 
which are requisite.” 

Christina hesitated. There was in her mind a 
vague sense of impropriety in remaining alone 
‘with the young nobleman who had deceived her ; 
and yet she felt that it was a duty both to herself 
and to him to listen to whatsoever he might have 
to say. She accordingly sat down again— but 
spoke not a word ; and her look was still cold, but 
with a certain tremulousness in it. 

“You will remember, Miss Ashton,” proceeded 
^Meredith, speaking in the most respectful tone, 
and with a corresponding look— for he felt that he 
had an exceedingly difficult part to perform, — 
“ you will remember that on the day I had the 
satisfaction of rendering you a trifling service, I 
penetrated your motives in asking my name. You 
saw' that a duel was probable — nay, more, that it 
was inevitable; and with the most generous of 
purposes you intended to give information to & 
magistrate. But my honour was at stake ; and I 
was bound to meet that antagonist whom circum- 
stances had suddenly raised up. Therefore, to 
prevent your generous intentions from being car- 
ried out, I gave a false name ” 

“ True !” murmured Christina, as all the cir- 
cumstances flashed vividly back to her mind. 

“That duel,” continued Meredith, "took place, 
as you are aware : but as no injury wna the result, 
it was so completely hushed up that it never 
reached Lady Octavian’a ears. I trust to your 
generosity that it shall continue a secret in respect 
S her. But to continue my explanations. I 
promised you, Miss Ashton, that you should be 
made acquainted with the result of that duel— 
that if i fell, my second should wait upon you 
with the intelligence— but that if I escaped unhurt, 
I would perynally call to convince you of my 
safety. I did call— I eont up the name by which 
you already knew me : it was however my inten- 
tion to teveal myself fully to your knowledge. 
But when I beheld the simple tastes and pursuits 
of your brother and yourself — pardon me for thus 
speaking— I thought that the frank and affable 
manner in which I das received, and the friendly 
feeling which your brother specially exhibited to- 
wards me, might receive a check if I proclaimed 
myself to be of titled rank. In my estimation 
that rank is nothing : but l know full well that as 
the world goes, as society is constituted, and as 
prejudices nave their influence, an aristocratic 
name has a certain prettige In a word, I saw 


m 


enough of you both to wish to beoome yofifl 
and I fearegl that as Lord Octavian Mm, 
might not experience the same frank and < 
hearted reception which was already 
Mr. Peroival.” 


Meredith ceased : but Christian did not 
distely answer him. As a matter of course 
explanation was entirely satisfactory up to tb* 
point where it treated of the visit to the lodgings 
I after the duct : but from that point to the end It 
was less satisfactory. Miss Ashton was too art- 
less, ingenuous, and unsophisticated herself, to 
penetrate the subtleties of the human soul : but on 
the other hand, she was too intelligent and right- * 
minded not to entertain a certain misgiving as to 
the young nobleman’s complete self-exculpation* 
A vague idea that the Utter portion of his speech 
had some sophistry in it, floated in her imagina- 
tion: but yet she could scarcely explain the feeU 
ing to herself— from the simple reason that she 
could not possibly suppose Meredith to hare been 
smitten with her beauty. 

" My lord,” she at length said, Bpeaking gravely 
and seriously, “ 1 thank you for the explanations 
which you have given me : but 1 do not see how it 
is possible fqr me to withhold from her ladyship the 
circumstance that wo have met before.” 

“ You have not as yet uttered a word to Zoo 
about that duel P” inquired Octavian hastily, M I 
know you did not yesterday — but to-day P” 

“ I have never spokon of it to a soul except my 
brother,” responded Christina. " But £ really 
cannot comprehend, my lord, wherefore you should- 
object to her ladyship becoming acquainted with a 
generous deed which you performed. The danger, 

thank heaven ! has long been over ” 

“Miss Ashton,” interrupted Meredith, “your 
own good sense will tell you that it can be' no wel- 
come intelligence for a wife to learn that her hus- 
band has for more than two months treasured up 
a secret from her. Proclaim the truth, if you will, 
to Zoe — but pardon me for saying that you will 
be guilty of an aet of unkindness towards myself, 
inasmuch as my wife would never put confidence 
in me a^ rin. If I happened to rise at an earlier 
hour tbar usual in tbe morning— or if I wefe de- 
tained out later than is my wont at night— she 
would torture herself with all possible anxieties— 
she w&uld picture to herself her husband involved 
in some cruel dilemma the imminence of which he 

had carefully concealed from her ” 

“Yes, my lord/’ interrupted Christina; "all 
that you say is but too true. Nevertheless, I feel 
that I cannot be guilty of a deception towards au 
amiable lady who has received me in the kindest 
manner — —No, I cannot ! I will any nothing of 
past events : but I will withdraw from the house 
at once. Yes — whatsoever construction may be 
i put on this step——” 

[ “ Miss Ashton,” exclaimed Octavian Meredith, 

"I would rather ten thousand times that you 
should tell Zoe everything ! What could she pos- 
sibly think if you withdrew yourself thus abruptly P 
She would either imagine that you had received 
some insult from me, and were too generous to 
mention it; hr on the other band that you were 
conscious of some unworthiness of your own which 
you were afraid Of transpiring. Against the for- 
mer suspicion how could I possibly vindicate my- 
self when all appearances would be in my dm* 
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favour P— and asfor the Utter suspicion, sooner 
than th&tyo* should suffer one tittle in the esti- 
mation of £ 0 *, X would proclaim everything!” 

Chris tins beheld all the truth and none of the 
sophistry— dbr there was a blending of both— con- 
tained in these arguments She was bewildered 
how to aet» Kot for the world would ' she bring 
mi sc hi ef into a house the lad/ of which had ro- 
oeived her with open arms!— but on the other 
band she eould not bear the idea of harbouring a 
secret which to her pure mind savoured so much of 
a deception. 

" Now, Miss Ashton, you must decide upon the 
course which you intend to pursue,” resumed Lord 
Oatavian : and it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could conceal the anxiety and suspense whioh 
he experienced. " There are but two alternatives 
for your choice: the one is that her ladyship 
shall be made acquainted with everything, and her 
confidence in me be thereby destroyed— or that 
she shall remain in total ignorance of the past, 
and her happiness continue undisturbed.” 

"If those be the alternatives, my lord,” re- 
sponded Christina, "I cannot for another mo- 
ment hesitate between them. It shall be as yon 
wish.” 

"Thank you. Miss Ashton,” answered Mere- 
dith: but he was now so completely on his guard 
that he did not suffer his looks to betray the joy 
that he felt at the decision to whioh the beautiful 
Christina had just eome : nor did ho speak in 
tones, nor bend such looks upon her, which might 
again cover her with confusion, and perhaps en- 
gender in her mind a suspicion of the love with 
which she had inspired him, but of the existence 
of which she was as yet evidently altogether ig- 
norant. 

Scarcely was this understanding arrived at— and 
just as Christina was about to rise from her seat 
and retire to her own apartment— the door was 
thrown open, and the footman announced the Duke 
of Marohmont. 

N My dear Meredith," said his Grace, advancing 
into the room with a well-bred air of easy famili- 
arity ; * it is an age since we nqet !" 

Hi* quick eye had at once, caught sight ‘of 
Christina: at once too had he recognised in her 
the sister of his young secretary, by the similitude 
existing between them: but he preserved the 
oompleteit control over his looks —at first affecting 
not to perceive her at all, and then bowing with 
the air of a man who has nothing peculiar in his 
mind when imche prosenoe of eome one whom he 
sees for the first time. 

“ Permit me, my lord,” said Meredith, “ to in- 
traduce you to Miss Ashton— a friend of Lady 
Ootavian’s.” 

* Delighted to have the honour of MUsAshton’s 
acquaintance," said the Duke, again boning: and 
than foe the first time appearing to be struck by 
anything in reference to her, he ejaculated, w Dear 
me, how strange 1 I have a young gentleman with 

me, bearing the same name ; and pardon the 

observation —but the resemblance is so strik- 
ing!” 

"And no wonder* my lord,” exciiimed Mere- 
dith* with a good-humoured air; <f for the young 
gentleman to whom yon allude, is this young lady’s 
brother.” 


ton’s said the Duke, with another 

courteous bow: "for I haws taken a very great 
fancy to young Mr. Ashton— and I am sure that 
he and I shall be excellent friends. We have not 
had above a dosen words of conversation this 
morning— indeed he has only been a few hours 
at Marchmont House— and therefore I had no 
opportunity of learning from his lips that his 
sister was here. The pleasure of meeting Mis* 
Ashton is therefore all the greater, on account of 
being so completely unexpected.” % 

The Duke of Marohmont had been telling a 
great falsehood. He had learnt from Christian 
where his sister was now located; and in his 
anxiety to behold that being who he felt persuaded 
was Ootavian’s "fair unknown” of eoxfie little time* 
past, he had paid the present visit. He did not 
remain above a quarter of an hour j and neithei 
by look nor word did he suffer Ootavian to perceive 
that he had fathomed the secret* and that in Chris’ 
tina he felt oonvinced he did behold that fair un- 
known. As for Miss Ashton herself, she was about 
to leave the room at the expiration of a few. 
minutes : but both Meredith and Marchmont 
assured her that they had no private business to 
converse upon; and for courtesy’s sake she was 
compelled to remain. When however the Duke 
had taken his leave, she at onee ascended to her 
own chamber, — where she tarried until Lady 
Octavian returned from her father’s house. Then 
sho re-appeared in the drawing-rpom ; and to her 
great relief found that Meredith was not there. 
He did not re-enter the dwelling until a quartet 
of an hour before dinner-time, when Zoe was in 
her own chamber, preparing her evening toilet. 
Christina had therefore ample leisure to throw off 
any embarrassment which Lord Ootavian's pre- 
sence occasioned her, before Zoe joined them in 
the drawing-room ; and her ladyship saw nothing 
in the countenance of either to lead her to suspect 
that they had met before this day. 


CHAPTER XXL 

I CHBISTIAff’S VIB8T DAT AT MABCHKOJTT HOUSB. 

Having thus seen Christina Ashton installed is 
the situation which she had acoepted, let us follow 
her brother to the mansion of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marchmont. On arriving there, he • 
was requested by a footman to follow him to the 
housekeeper’s room ; and in a few minutes he was 
introduced to that important female functionary. 

We may here as well observe that the steward 
and housekeeper were husband and tfife, and that 
their name was Calvert. They were an elderly 
couple, — Mr. Calvert of spare figure, sedate coun- 
tenance, and remarkable precision both of speech 
and maimers— his wife a stout, matronly, com- 
fortable-looking dame, always exceedingly neat in . 
her apparel. And priding herself highly on the re- 
gularity and good discipline which hpr husband 
and herself maintained in the domestic department 
of the household. They wire excessively strict — 
but at the same time straightforward and right- * 


principled. They exercised no overbearing despot* 
I ism themselves, and allowed no petty tyrannies to 
*1 am outre than ever glad tofrwm Mis* Ash* j be practised byihe superior servants towards the 
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inferior ones. They had their own parlour, Where 
they usually took their meals together : but of a 
Sunday they generally invited the butler, the 
ladyVmaids, and one or two of the upper servants 
— such as his Grace’s valets— to feast at their 
dining-table. 

It was to this comfortable little parlour that 
Christian Ashton was conducted by the gorge- 
ously dressed footman ; and there he found Mr. 
and Mrs. Calvert, seated together. Both were 
looking over acoiunts ; and in front of each was a 
goodly pile of money in bank-notes, gold, and 
silver. When the footman announced Mr. 
Ashton, they both desisted from their occupation, 
and rose to receive the young gentleman. The 
'steward bowed grimly — the housekeeper proffered 
the youth her hand : he was invited to sit down— 
and then did the explanations commence in re- 
spect to the arrangements which had been made 
for his comfort at Marohmont House. 

“ I have ordered a nice cheerful little bed- 
chamber to be prepared for you,” said Mrs. Gal- 
• vert ; “and I will show you to it presently. His 
Grace has suggested, if you have no objection, that 
you should take your meals with us ” 

“And we have no objection,” interposed Mr. i 
Calvert, in a half-patronising manner, which was 
nevertheless both kind and respectful: “for you 
appear to bo a young gentleman whose company 
will be agreeable to us.” 

0 “ And I am sure,” resumed Mrs. Calvert, “ we 
will do all we can to* render you comfortable. One 
thing we must beg to observe — which is that we 
are very regular in our meals : breakfast at nine- 
dinner at two— —tea at six— and supper at nine. ! 
But of course, if at any time you wish for 1 
refreshment, you have only to signify such a | 
desire, and it shall be instantaneously complied 
with.” 

“While thanking you for your assurances of 
making me comfortable,” answered Christian, “ I 
can safely promise that I shall conform to your 
regulations.” 

“ His Grace desired me to tell you,” said the 
steward, after a brief pause, “ that you are welcome 
to use the library as much as you think fit when 
his Grace is elsewhere; and on those occasions 
when it suits his lordship to be alone there, you 
can make our parlour your sitting-room. Or there 
is a little cabinet near the library, which Mrs. Cal- 
vert will show you presently, where you are wel- 
come to sit when you choose to be alone 1% 

short, I have not the slightest doubt you will soon 
fall into .the regular routine of the household, and 
that you will speedily find yourself at home.” 

Christian again expressed his thanks for the 
kind assurances thus given him, and the fore- 
thought which had dictated all those suggestions 
for his ©ctofort and well-being. 

« And now,” said Mrs. Calvert, “ would you 
b Vft a piece of cake and a glass of wine f— or a 
Uetle drop of cherry-brandy P for the weather is 
uncommonly cold — and as the worthy matron 
thus spoke, she repaired to a cupboard of considera- 
ble dimensi ons, and the. shelves of which were 
crowded with pots of # preserves, cakes, biscuits, 
bottles of wine, spirits, and liqueurs— and all those 
little luxuries which are invariably to be found 
in a housekeeper’s room in a wealthy m a nsi on. 

Christian however declined the proffered refresh- 


meat,— for it was still early in the 
moreover his heart was full at being 
firm his betoved sister. 

“ Well then, Mr. Ashton,” said the d**?**, 
me show you at once to your quarters; and when 
have arranged the contents of your boxes, you entiti 
report your arrival to the Duke.” 

Mrs. Calvert accordingly oonduoted the yo ung 
secretary up a back staircase, to a chamber which 
though on one of the upper storeys, was noverthe* 
less a most comfortable little apartment,— looking 
upon a small garden that there was at the back of 
the mansion. She then led him along a corridor- 
down the upper flights of the principal staircase— 
as far as the first floor ; and there she showed him 
the entrance to the picture-gallery, assuring him 
that he was perfectly welcome to lounge in there 
and amuse himself whensoever he might think fit. 
Seconding thence into the entrance-hall, Mrs. Cal- 
vert oonduoted Christian to the library, which was 
on the ground-floor, and the windows of which 
looked upon the garden. It was a spacious apart- 
ment, — containing handsome mahogany cases, the 
shelves of which were crowded with elegantly- 
bound volumes, all protected by glass-doors. By ! 
the side of the library was a little parlour— a nar- 
row slip indeed— with one window, also looking 
on the garden; and this was denominated the 
cabinet, the free use of which was placed at Chris- 
tian's disposal. 

Having thus far initiated him into the geo- 
graphy of the mansion, Mrs. Calvert returned to 
her own sitting-room— while Christian ascended to 
his chamber to unpack his boxes and arrange his 
clothes in the drawers. Ho then made himself 
look as neat as possible; and descending to the 
entrance-hall, requested a footman to announce his 
arrival to the Duke. In a few minutes Christian 
was desired to attend his Grace in the library ; and 
thither he accordingly repaired. 

“ Well,” said Marohmont, with a half-smile, “ so 
you made up your mind to come and live in the 
house ?” 

“Tour Grace was kind enough to leave me to 
myown choice in the matter,” replied the youth ; 
“And having consulted with my sister, I called yes- : 
j terday afternoon ” 

| “ Yes, y os— your message was delivered to me,” I 

1 said the Duke : “ you intimated your intention to 
come and take up your abode here to-day— 
,and you have doubtless already found that ar- 
rangements have been made to insure your com- 
[ fort r 

" For which I sincerely thank your Grace,” re- 
joined Christian. 

I “Nothing to thank me for,” said Marohmont 
carelessly t then, after a pause— during which he 
had motioned Christian to take a seat,— be ob- 
served, as if still in the same careless, indifferent 
manner, “ And what is your sister going to do P 
Coming to live in the neighbourhood, I suppose, so 
that you may see each other often T* 

“No, my lord,” replied Christian: “fortunately 
my sister obtained a situation at tho vory same 
hour yesterday forenoon that I was so happy as to 
satisfy your Grace’s requirements.” 

“Ah, indeed— a situation P” said Mare h m rm A 
“ And what is it P” 

“ Companion, my lord, to a lady firing in the 
Begent’s Park.” 
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•* An elderi/lady,i presume* Perhaps a widow “ And you were present F* 

—or ah old maidf” u The whole time. He -only renamed * «0W 

u No, my lord,” responded ChristiAfi, flattering while ; end that very same evening we removed 
himself, in the ingenuousness of bis mind, that the other lodgings. We never saw Lord Getavie4 
Duke was demonstrating considerable interest— again. What a singular coincidence that my sister 
and that of a very kind nature too— in the affairs should have obtained a situation with his lordship's 
of himself and bis sister. “ Christina bos become wife I” 

the companion of a young lady Lady Octavian j “ Very singular/' observed the Puke, convinced 

Meredith.” j that the lad was speaking in the genuine sincerity 

The Puke could scarcely repress a start at this j of his unsophisticated heart* . t 
announcement : for being convinced in his own > A little more conversation totfc place ; and by 
mind that Christian's sister was Lord Ocfcavian's j means of farther questioning—- but ail conducted in 
fair unknown, it at once struck him that Octavian such a way as to prevent Christian from suspect* 
himself had manoeuvred in some way or another ing that the Puke had any ulterior object in view 
to get the young girl beneath his own roof. He , « — his Grace obtained a sufficient insight halo the 
even suspected for an instant that there must character of Christina and the reee&f mode of life 
already be some sort of an understanding between of the twins, as to bring him to the conclusion that 
Christian's sister and Octavian Meredith,— an un- { Miss Ashton was really a most virtuous and well, 
derstanding which the young lady had perhaps j conducted girl, and that it was through no secret 
kept altogether unknown from her artless-minded j understanding on her own part that she bad en- 
brother : for it needed but a glance on the part of tered Lord Ootavisn's household. On the con- 
such a thorough man of the world as the Duke of trary, Marebcnont felt convinced that up to the 
Marchmont, to discern how really unsophisticated very moment of her proceeding thither, she bad. 


his young secretary was. 


“And pray,” he inquired, “how was your sister Percival. 


no idea of the identity of Lord Octavian and Mr. 


fortunate enough to obtain that situation P” 


<< Should you happen to fall in with Lord Octa- 


“ Through the recommendation of the landlady vian/' said the Duke, “ you had better not tell 
with whom we lived, my lord, and whose daughter him that it was from my lips you learnt the little 


is in service at Lady Octavian Meredith's,” 


secret that the name of Percival was an assumed 


The Duke of Marchmont now felt more and one. Of course your sister will tell you— and you 
more assured that it was all a concocted arrange- need not appear to have knowq it in any othef 
menfc on Meredith's part to get Miss Ashton into way.” 

his house — and that the landlady just alluded to, “Certainly, my lord — your advice shell be fol- 
hiul lent herself to the scheme, even if Christina lowed/’ answered Christian, who saw no harm and 
herself had not. suspected no evil in all these things. 

11 Cunning dog, that Octavian !” he thought to “We have no letters to write to-day/’ remarked 
himself ; “ but perhaps l will outwit him yet.” And the Duke presently : “ and therefore you may amuse 
then he said, speaking aloud, “ I am well ac- yourself in becoming better acquainted with your 
quainted with Lord Octavian Meredith Ah, by new home.” 

the bye, now I bethink me, it w as on account of a With these words, the Puke rose and sauntered 
Miss Ashton that he fought a duel some little time out of the library, — fully determined to sail in the 
back— and I was his second on the occasion.” course of tho afternoon at Lord Octavian Merc- 
“Lord Octavian Meredith 1” ejaculated Chris- tilth’s, and obtain a glimpse, if possible, of the 
tian, opening wide his tine dark eye* in bewildered beautiful Miss Ashton. That this design was car- 
astcmishmcnt at this intelligence. “No, my ried into effact the reader has already seen s and 
lord— there is some mistake — it^asaMr.Perrivkl.” the result of the interview was that the Duke of 
“ Cunning dog, that Octavian!” again thought Marchmont &lt himself as much enamoured of the 
the Duke to himself; for it immediately struck j charming girt as such a dissipated individual could 
him that the young nobleman had concealed his [ possibly be. 

aristocratic rank under a feigned name, and per- j While ascend in g to his own chamber in the 
haps represented himself os an unmarried man, ' course of the afternoon, Christian encountered mi 
the better to carry on a love siege against the I ,the stairs a beautiful lady, attended by a maid, and 
heart of the beautiful Christina. Then again ( whom ho at once conceived to tie the Duchess, 
speaking aloud, Marchmont said, “ l am afraid I ! She was in her thirty-second j«*ur— tgll— finely 
have lot out a Becret : for it assuredly teas Lord ; formed — and with lustrous masses of auburn hair 
Octavian Meredith who fought on your sister's J floating over bar shoulders. Theta was something 
behalf. About twenty-two or twenty-three years , more than beautiful in her couatenSbee,— a touch- 
ed age — very goad-lookiiig-~tlender shape— brown ing psarivensss bordering upon melancholy, which 

hair and moustache ” * I rendered her eminently interesting ; and»ss Chris. 

li Ths «amo, »y lurd 1” cried Christa, mote and • tian stood respectfully aside to make way for her, 
more bewildered. and bowed courteously as he did so, she stopped 

“ Don’t look so astonished/’ said the Duke, and spoke, 
smiling: “it is perfectly intelligible tat Lord “ Are you the young gentleman,” the inquired, 

Octavian should have taken a feigned name in a soft musical voice, and with hey h»»n »n m nt 

By f he bye, I recollect that he told me sp, and look, tt whom his Grsoe has engaged as his private 
that his reason was the tear that your sister would secretary ?” e 


go end take steps to prevent the duel. But I sup- 
pose he called upon you afterwards f** 

“Once, my lord— and onty ones,” responded 

Christian. 


Christian bowed again, and replied in tbs affirm- 
stive. 

“ I bsf» *iU 6* heppr tad ooufartable u 
MirciimoBt Hou»," proceeded her Udytkip: uj 
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tW. with ah nt-fioMu&d Sigh, she continued her 

Way cfoWh the stairs. • 
in the evening, after supper— os Christian was 
amusing MtMf is the library, looking at some of 
She elegancy bound bodk% ahd making notm of 
the' title* of those which he thought he should /ike 
to perrisfl at bis leisure— he happened to take down 
a volume from between the IetfW 6f which a piece 
of.papet fefl upon the cat pet. ffe picked it up, 
and found that it Was a column out Out of ad old 
newspaper. It eras dingy with age, though the 
print was perfectly legible ; and the date at the 
top showed him that the journal of Which it bad 
once formed a part, belonged to a period of mote 
thafc eighteen years back. Christian was about to 
TCidfn the dttp-to the book from Which it had 
fallen, when his eye caught the name of March- 
riJont; and a closer scrutiny showed him that it 
Whs a report of a Coronet’s inquest upon the body 
of a murdered Duke bearing that title. Natur- 
ally interested in the circumstance, from being in 
the service of the present Duke, Christian sat 
4oWn to read the account ; and thus for the first 
time did he become acquainted with some of those 
facts which have been related in the earlier chap- 
ters of our narrative. He thereby discovered that 
the present Duke of MaTchmonl had succeeded to 
the title of his mardered uncle— that the murder 
itself had boch brought home by unquestionable 
evidence to the existing Duke's brother, the 
-Hon. Mr. Bertram Vivian— and that there Wal 
an equal amount of evidence to prove a criminal 
intercourse between Bertram Vivian and the Wife 
of the murdered Duke. The young lad Shuddered 
as he read the catalogue of iniquities thus cir- 
cumstantially narrated. 

lleplaeing the newspaper-fragment between the 
leaves of the book, and reluming the book to the 
shelf, Christian sat down to ponder over all ho 
bad just read. He thought to himself what a 
kind-hearted man the present Duke must be to 
have endoavourod to shield bis brother from the 
dreadful imputation which rested ag&inSt him at 
the time : for that Hugh had made Such endeavour, 
was duly recorded in the proceedings of the in- 
quest. While Christian was thus giving way to 
his reflections— wondering too what had ultimately 
become of Bertram and Elixi— an imperceptible 
drowsiness stole over him, — a drowsiness which 
blended as it Were with bis reverie, imparting a 
dreaminess to the tenour of his thoughts, tf he 
had been reading at the time, he would no doubt, 
hare endeavoured to shake it off : but as he was 
reclining, back iii a cushioned arm-chair, with no 
Occupation for his eyes— but on the contrary, his 
outward vision being turned inwardly, so to speak, 
in the contemplation of the incidents of the past — 
hp made no attempt to etruggle against that in- 
sidiously stealing drowsiness. It deepened— and 
in a few minutes the youth Was wrapped in pro. 
found slumber. That sleep should thus have come 
over him, Was scarcely to' be Wondered at; for off 
the previous da/ as Well SI on that of which We 
ere writing* he* bad Undergone Considerable ex. 
ci toman t of the on account of the change 
winch had taken plSdfl in the condition of his 
suiter and himself. However, be the cause what- 
soever it might, Christian slumbered in that large 
arm-chair; and this occurred a little after ten 
wetodk in the evening. 


m 


How long be Slept, be could not 
tdff ; bht be gradually wakened up to thd'h 
ledge that the place was involved in pitch/-! 
nose, add that voices Were speaking thefo. 
first sensation was one of physical cold, bk 
with mental alatm. Lamp add fire had belli i 
out— benco the chill which he naturally experiobw 
in bis limbs; and bis alarm was occasioned by the 
fact that be could not immediately recollect where 
be eras. This dimness and bewilderment of the 
mind’s perception Was however transient ; and at 
the very instant that be remembered how bo had 



“What nonsense 1 Are you afraid to be in the 
dark? I teU /on there is no one here. It is 
impossible. Why, man, it it past midnight, and 
all the household arc in bed, except the hall-porter 
who let us in, and m/ valet, whom, as yon heard, 
I ordered to retire at once. We have but a few 
words to say, and may as well say them here as 
anywhere else.” ♦ 

“ Afraid, ray lord P” said the other voice, and 
which whs totally unfamiliar to Christian ’ h oars. 
“ What can t be afraid of? But your Greco will 
confess that it is a somewhat strange proceeding 
to drag a mfc almost by forco into a dark room- 
shut the door— find then toll him that it is on a 

most important business ” 

The Duke of Marohmont interrupted tbo speaker 
with a loud laugh, exclaiming, “ Why, my dear 
Stanhope, a man who was brave enough to go out 
and fight a duel, cannot care for being a little 
while in the dark !” - 

a And I tell your Grace that 1 do rtht" replied 
the individual, who, it appeared, Was Mr. Stanhope. 
" But still ” 

“ But still — but still— you do not much relish 
it continued the Duke, laughing: aqd yet there 
was something curiously unnatural and forced im 
that laugh of his. 

" You opened another door,” said Mr. Stanhope, 
w ere you brought nto iu hither ? Pray Speak 
seriously — ” 

“ Well, t will,” rejoined the Duke. “Now the 
fact? is, my dear fellow, the door that I opened, first 
of all, was that of* a little cabinet where the Ser- 
vants are accustomed to leave a light, together 
with wine, and spirits, and id forth, when I Come 
in very late at night : but as you yourself saw, 
there was no light there. Sometimes the light 
and the refreshments are placed herd, in the 
library ; and that was the reason I led you from 
one door to another. But however, there is ho 
light here any more than there is lb the cabinet : 
and os we are here, Wo may as well talk. Can- 
didly speOktng, I have something important to 
sty, and don’t want to go dp info the drawing- 
room, because that valet of mi he may not have 
retired to bed as yet ; and 1 Would not have him 


overhear our discourse.” 

w But may it not be also possible, my lord,” in- 
quired Stanhope, “that We shall be overheard 


here?” 


“ No : for the inner green-baize door hermeti- 
cally seals tke entrance against eavel-droppers. 
Now, Stanhope, ore ydtt prepared to hear me ?” 

“ I am, my lord. Go on.” 

“You have this night lost twelve thousand 
pounds to me it the gaming-table/’ Continued thl 
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Duke of Marchmont, speaking with a certain tone 
of resolut en es s, a# if he felt himself be in the 
position of cnevrhp could dictate and command. 

"And I havefraokly told your Grace,” replied 
Stanhope, u that I hare not twelve thousand shil- 
lings at m$ present moment.” 

“True,” remarked the Bake curtly. "You 
admit therefore that you are in my power P" 

“ So completely m your Grace's power, that if 
you expose me to the world, 1 have no alternative 
but to place the muscle of a pistol in my mouth 
and pull the trigger valiantly — or else take a drop 
of prussic acid and yield up my life as if it were a 
lightning-flash passing out of me and it was in 
a singular but horrible tone of mingled irony and 
desperation that the Hon. Mr. Stanhope thus 
spoke. 

“ 1 have given you to understand,” replied the 
Buko, “ that to neither of these agreeable alterna- 
tives need you have recourse, provided ” 

“ Ah, — provided ejaculated Stanhope. “ Then 

there is a condition a condition beyond the 

mere one of giving your Grace some security for 
eventual payment ? But, my lord, is it possible 
that this condition is of such a character that you 
dare not look me in the face while explaining it — 
and that for this reason you have brought me 
into a room where the darkness is as deep as that 
of the grave P” 

“ Would you have me give you credit for being 
over nice and particular P” asked the Duke, in a 
somewhat sneering tone. “How look you, Mr. 
Stanhope— you and I have not known each other 
for much more than a couple of months or so — ten 
weeks at the very outside. It was the duel which 
first rendered us acquainted—" 

“ It was, my lord. Go on.” 

“During these ten weeks— -if indeed our ac- 
quaintance ‘has been so long — I have seen quite 
enough of you, and have learnt perhaps still 
more " 

“ I can anticipate what your Grace would say," 
interrupted Stanhope coldly, yet somewhat bitterly. 
“You know that lam a gambler, and that already 
an almost princely fortune har gone into the hands 
of a set of harpies— Maledictions upon them !— 
the bare thought of it is enough to make a man 
forswear cards and dice for evermore. You know 
too that I am dissipated— fond of pleasure— having 
a certain position in society which it were death 
to lose — having also a certain appearance to keep 
up, to foil in whioh were to carry me at once to 
the necessity of suicide. Well, my lord, all these 
things you know; and what is more still, you feel 
that toy cursed ill luck of the last three hours has 
left me entirely at your mercy. Judging of my 
habits, and taking my desperate oondi&m into 
account, you regard me as a suitable instrument 
for some purpose you have in hand. Is it not so?” 

“It is,” responded tho Duke of Marchmont. 

“Then your lordship might have said so at first, 
without any unnecessary circumlocution j and you 
might likewise say so within the sphere of a lamp's 
light and over a glass of wine.” 

“ Hoi so 1” rejoined the Buka. # “ As we are 
here in the dark, to will we remain until our con- 
ference be ended. A a for the wine, it all depends 
upon the understanding to which we come, whether 
we adjourn to the dmmg-roota and amply a de- 


“ It may be as well if I in|orm your Grace at onoe 
that I am wot exceedingly particular in what i<io to 
save myself from ruin. A man,** continued Mr. 
Stanhope, “who has found himself compelled to 
contemplate suicide, and to talk of it, is not 
likely to stick at a trifle or two if it will enable 
him to live. To live — yes ! but in his usual man- 
ner, I mean — with gold at his command— the 
means of pleasure at his bidding—” * 

“ And all these shall be within tout reach !” in* 
terrupted Marchmont. “ How look you, my dear 
fellow, — for circumstances are rendering you and 
me closely intimate. Indeed, I wish you to be- 
come intimate with me— I wish you to call at the 
house every day— to dine with me three or four, 
times a week ; and for that purpose I will dine at 
home on the occasions when you are coming. I 
wish you to call in the afternoon and lounge in 
the drawing-room in conversation with the Duchess 
—I wish you to pay your court to her— to make 
yourself agreeable to her Grace— to pass round to 
her box when she is at the theatre or at the 
Opera ■” 

" And what in the devil’s name,” cried Stan- 
hope, with accents of Unfeigned amusement, “ does 
your Grace purpose by all this P” 

“You owe me twelve thousand pounds, which 
you cannot pay," responded the Duke: “and I 
have no doubt that it would be an agreeable thing 
if this twelve thousand pounds were not merely 
forgiven you, but that a like sum were handed 

over to you as a testimonial of my esteem all 

private, secret, and confidential, you know, and 
entirely between ourselves.” 

“ It must be a tremendous servioe whioh your 
Grace demands for such a colossal reward — and 
Stanhope spoke gravely and seriously. 

“ It i§ an immense service which you will be 
rendering me," replied the Duke, — “but one 
which you can perform with few scruples of con- 
science ; while on the other hand there is great 
I eolat to be obtained thereby.” 

“ I am as completely in the dark with respect to 
your Grace’s meaning,” said Mr. Stanhope, “ as 
I am in the place where we are now talking. 
Can you not come to the point P Frankly speak- 
ing, I infinitely dislike this roundabout manner 

which your Grace is adopting " 

“ Then, in a few words,” interrupted the Duke, 
“ I will explain myself. You are to become intimate 
with me— you are to pay your court, as I have already 
Wd, to the Duchess — you will be a constant visitor 
here — you will literally besiege her Grace. Then 
the world will begin to talk : no mattei*! I shall 
see nothing that is going on ; and if the world 
choose to consider mo blind, be 14 so. But ^ at 
length I shall awaken all of a sudden — something 
will occur to fill me with suspicion an inter- 

cepted letter, for instance— a letter, yob compre- 
hend, from yourself to her Grace— in which you 

will speak of the love subsisting between you 

Aye, and you will even go farther — you will 
leave no doubt as to the criminal nature c t that 
love—” # 

“But suppose that nothing of all this does 
really take pi ace/* interrupted Stanhope : “ sup- 
pose that her Grace conceives a hatred for 
me P” 

“ And very tikdy rim will,” observed the Duke 
coolly: “but what has that got to do whh your 
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I mcessnnt visit*, and with the letter which in a few f « Oh, it is well that I have succeeded in con. 

I months' time you wjU write and which you will I filming you at last/' observed the Duke. . ^ 

I take care that I shall intercept P May I not play the I “ I believe yon sincere in wishing for an heir, 

[ part of a dishonoured and outraged husband P will oontinned Stanhope: “ but in tbe extreme met* 

[ not you etgn 4 the brunt of an action for crim. sure which your Grace propose* M 

eon y when you know perfectly well that X suaJ] “ That regards ase," interrupted tbe Duke* "It 
never salt Upon you to pay such damages as may is for you to consider whether you will enter into 
be award## ? gad may I not, upon such foundation mj project, and carry it out in the way that I i 
as the Jury's verdict affords, sue for a divorce have suggested— or with such variations as dream- j 
against a wotpan whom I hate and detest P May stances may render advisable, always keeping Jthe 
not, X ask/ all these things take place P— and if you one grand aim in view.*' • • «a 
get as good as twenty-four thousand pounds for “ I will!" answered Stanhope* “Tee— my me- 

rendering me this service, will not you be a gainer oessities compel m o 1 will do it/* 

as well lie X P Besides, only think of the honour “ Then there is no more to be said at present," , 
and credit of having the reputation of intriguing observed the Duke. “There is alight in the hall 
with a Duchess! Why, my good fellow, it will —we will repair to the dining-room— I cannot 
t ffl s ke your fortune in more ways than one— it will promise you a fire— *” • * -I 

be to you better than all that fortune which you “My blood,” interrupted Stanhope, “has not 
have lost at tbe gambling-table. The whole yet cooled down from the terrific fever-heat pro- 
fashionable world will at once vote you their lion duced by the excitement of the gaming-table. Let 
—their star — their phoenix — their cynosure. The us have the bottle of wine — the fire may be dia- 
men will burst with envy and with jealousy, when pensed with/’ 


with a half-smile upon your coum 


Veu stroll 1 


jauntily into the brilliant saloop# patrician J^e wine." 


answered the Duke: “we will have 


mansions :^he ladies will tap yep with their f$W 

and cell you the naughty creature * 

“A truce to this bantering !” interrupted 
hope sharply — almost sternly. ,f ft pa jfrue that ! 
am in your Grace's power ; but f $0 not for tha$ 
reason to be rendered your lau^tak^ock. It is 
impossible that you can mean what jMt'fW 1" 

“I never was more ecrioiu i n #ge/* an- 

swered the Duke of Marchmopl* 


Christian then heard the double doors of tho 
$giy open : the light from the hall gleamed in 
r f fpoment, and showed him the two fortes as 
Uy passed the threshold. Then the doors were 
)*W again ; and again was the youth entomber 


> Utter darkness. 

impossible that you can mean what !" A at M H* explain how it was that fee had con. 

“ I never was more ecrioiu i a an- tinned sp jtildnf oftd 90 still throughjwt this dm-* 

swerod the Duke of Marchmopt* course which he had overheard.* if he* 1 first he 

“ By Heaven, my lord ! it is a matter wh&Few I became aware that voices were speaking in the 
cannot give you credit for the seriousness you library, he was seised, as we have stated, with a 
speak of, unless you prove it. How know I but certain degree of alarm ; and this fa could not all 
that it is some snare, though incomprehensible — in a moment shake off. Called out of bis sleep 
some pitfall, though unaccountable— wherein you in such a manner— finding himself in jthe dark— 

•eek toepfrapmef And this darjt room to ° * not immediately recollecting where hs was— and 

“ Perdition take your conMapt recurrence to the bearing those voices— he taught he must be in a 
/srkness of the room !’’ interrupted the Duke ira- dream ; apd the terror which he felt, as well as 
patiently. *$0U demand proof P— it is diilicult the numbing add, completely paralysed him. 
to give. And yet in many circumstances may you When his consciousness f became complete, be 
recognise such proof. For upwards of fifteen learnt from the Duke’s words that it was long 
years bpvc I been married to Lavinia— and she past midnight, and that the household had retired 
has givep pm no hoir. Think you thAt I, bearing to rest. Tbe thought instantaneously struck him 
one of the proudest title# in aH Christendom- and that if ho were found t hare, sitting up at such au 
that title, too, associated with immense wealth, — hour, he should he chided— perhaps d&missed from 
think you, X oek, that I do not yenrn to possess an the situation which fa had onjy entered in the 
heir to my distinctions and to my riches P, The morning. This idea appalled him i fa was bewil- 
estates are strictly entailed : think you therefore dered how to act; Ufa While in this terrible state 
that it is a pleasurable thing for me to rdlect that of uncertainty — pot daring to move— scarcely 
•l my death some far-removed relative, some breathe— the conversation progressed rapidly be- 
remote connexion whose very existence is gt pre- tween the Puke and Mr. Stanhope. As the 
sent unknown to mo— may spring up— possibly reader has seen, it aoon became of a nature which 
from amidst the dregs of society— for the highest the Duke would not for the world have hid any- 
ftmijei msy be found to have connexions, though body overhear; and thus Christian saw that his 
vary distant opes, in the lowest sphere— think position was becoming every instand more and 
yon, X fak, that it is agreeable for me .fa reflect more difficult. When the discourse had got to a 
that some such dirty claimant may arise when I certain extent, he dared not suddenly Jg ise his * 
am gone and prove his right to the coronet which voice and proclaim that them was a listener 
I wear, the estates over which I now lord it, and present the natural question would fa where, 
the mansions which my taste has embellished P fore he had remained to listen at all P So be con- 
Now, Stanhope, have I given proofs of my sin- tinued motionless and silent, in the hope that the 
cCrity in seeking a divorce from her who presents Duke and his companion would speedily 
me with ho heiff* away from the library. But as the discourse pro* 

There was a profound silence in the library for grossed, it assumed a complexion so astounding— 
upwards of a minUfar~at tbe expiration of which so startling indeed, if Christian had dared tp 
Air. Stanhope slowly said, u Tee— I now believe j start at all,— it grew so engrossing in its terrible 
your Grace to he sincere.* J interest, that forgetting every other ciroumstano 
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be drank in the whole with hb amazed «ne of 
bearing. Thus did ha tarry there until the end 3 
and even after the double* door* had closed behind 
the Dak* «®d Mr. Stoufcope, it was a long time 
*e Christ* ecwia venture to draw a breath 
freely. 

Good heavens, wbat a tile hid he heard ! What 
a dhtototari conspiracy had become toveafed to iris 
knowledge what a fearful light was the 
obo*oete» of his employer suddenly presented to 
bb comprehension l , But was it not natural that 
the youth should asy to himself, “It b Providence 
that placed me here on ihb occasion, to learn 
the deeply-plotted scheme of villaay, and to be- 
come the divine instrument in frustrating it !" 

His first impulse was now to rash to the dining- 
room— proclaim to the two conspirators that their 
horrible enaebtn&tions had come to his knowledge 
—rush forth in dbgust from the bourn— and on 
the morrow reveal everything to a magistrate, or 
to the relatives of the Duchess, if he could End 
owl Who they were. This, we say, was bis first 
impulse; and he was starting from his seat to 
obey it— when a thought struck him, and he sat 
down again. If he were to carry out such a plan, 
would H succeed ? should be be believed P Would 
not the Duke and Stanhope indignantly deny the 
imputation and denounce it as the raving of a 
madman or the odious calumny of a miserable 
impostor P And would not the world give its 
faith to the bold denial of those two men of high 
serial position, rather than to the unsupported 
testimony of an obscure individual P— might not 
such conduct cm Christian's part be even at- 
tributed to a vindictive feeling towards the man 
who had recently insulted his sister P All these 
considerations induced Christian to pause. Then, 
what course should he pursue? His mind waa 
far too unsettled — his thoughts were too much 
excited* to allow him to come to any conclusion 
on the present occasion. Ho accordingly stole 
forth from the library— groped his way along a 
passage to the back staircase— fend succeeded in 
reaching his chamber without disturbing any 
one. 

Wo should here observe that when the house- 
hold had retired to rest, Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
fanebd that the young secretary had already 
sought bit own room,— little dreaming that he 
had fallen asleep in the library and was continuing 
to slumber there while lamp and fire went out. 


. cilAVTJSK XXII. 

an ADVISSB. 

• 

CgpisiiAJ awoke after a few hours* of troubled 
repose ; aawb it was still dusk on that cold wintry 
morning. He did not therefore immediately get 
up — but began to arrange Ml his confused ideas, 
so is to oonvmce himself that whfit was upper- 
most in Me thoughts was not merely the recollec- 
tion of * dsetyn* His convictions told him that 
it wet indeed ab too true ; and he perceived the 
necessity of deciding on the course whioh he should 


Year the various reasons which bad occurred to 
tarn <m toe preceding night, end which we have 


detailed at the dose of the last ffUtpftfi hr 
how impossible it was to proclaim toth# WM 
be knew. Tet how could he remain in Hjg 
ptoymVnt of i man whom he had thus <H£to* 
to be the most black-hearted of villains ? 
other hand, if he were to withdraw from the Mi 
how could he stove the Duchess and frustrate 
eatankf plot which was in embryo fbr her desk 
tionP Ho— he must remain beneath that rotor 
for once more did the thought revert to his 
that heaven itsetf hod willed him to become Hi 
own instrument fbr toe salvation of an innocent 
lady and the confusion of her fret. Should ha 
speak to the Duchess upon the subject P Ho: not 
for a single moment could lie hope or etpect that 
she would believe him. If she had known him 
for years, h would be different t but he was tot 
utter stranger to her— ho had only been to toe 
house a few hours— she had seen him but fbr a 
few moments— and it would be the height of mod- 
boss to expect that she would give credit to d tola 
so horribly damnatory to her husband's character. 
He most remain quiet for the present— be saris* 
watch the progress of events— and he must act ac- 
cordingly. 

Bat how could he assume a placid and respect- 
ful demeanour^* the presence of the Duke P how 
could he maintain a becoming deportment before 
one whom bp now knew to be a detestable mis- 
creant? Christian abominated dissimulation: he 
waa high-minded and well principled f his soul was 
imbued with the loftiest notions of honour and 
integrity ; be was as truthful fbr one of his own 
sex, as his staler was fbr a being of the feminine 
race. And yet if Christian remained at March- 
mofit House, be must dissimulate— he must to a 
certain extent play the hypocrite— he mast tret* 
the Duke of Maichmont as if he know nought to 
his detriment- -be must wear a contented, if no* a 
smiling and cheerful countenance : in a .word, ha 
must play a part which he despised, loathed, tout 
abhorred. It was difficult indeed fbr Christian 
Ashton to bend himself to this necessity 1 and ye* 
for the sake of the Duchess he resolved to do so, 
lie felt that any sacrifice of feeixng must be mode 
on his own port in order to save an hmooent lady 
from the atrocious njaohiwalitms which hod been 
devised for b r destruction. 

At about ten o'clock he attended the Duke in 
the library j and his Grace bode him sit down to 
answer the letters whioh had come by that mom* 
mg's post. These wero chiefly on business- 
irom the bailiffs of the Duke's provincial 
estates— from tenants soliciting renewals of leases, 
or requesting forbearance in respect to arrears to 
rent— from country-gentlemen earnestly bogging 
the Duke's interest to procure Government situx* 
tious for their sons or other relatives— and op 
forth. On the backs of the greater portion of 
these documents, the Duke noted the replies which 
were to be transmitted > and Christian proceeded 
to execute his work to the blit to his ability. A* 
each responsive letter was finished, he handed it 
across the table to the Duke of Marchmont,— 1 who 
was evidently well satisfied with the manner in 
which bis young secretary acquitted himself to ht* 
duties. Thus nearly two hours wore passed f end 
it was about noon when a footman entered grid 
presented to his Grace a cord upon a massive and 
exquisitely wrought silver Solver. 
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"Ah, Mr. Hyde,” Mid the Duke, M 2 m glanced 
at the card. ‘VI sent for him yesterday. Let him 
oo&e in” 

The footmen withdrew; and Christian, think- 
ing that the business might be private, rose from 
his eeat and, was about to retire also— but the 
Duka made * motion for him to remain, observing, 
“ These is no necessity for you to leave. On the 
contrary, I wish you to pay attention to what is 
about to take place— so that immediately after Mr. 
Hyde has departed, you may make notes of our 
epnversation. He is a slippery kind of fellow, 
and 1 must nail him to his pledges— or else never 
again shall he represent a pocket-borough of 
mine.” Then, after a brief pause, the Duke ob- 
served for the information of his secretary, “ This 
Mr. Hyde, you must know, is a Member of Par- 
liament” 

The door opened ; and the footman announced 
the viaitor in a loud voice. Mr. Fenwick Finni- 
ldn Hyde, M.P. for the borough of Viviandale, 
wee a gentleman about forty— of middle height 
and spare figure— affected in his looks and speech 
—smirking and obsequious in his manners. He 
was exquisitely dressed, in a blue surtout coat, a 
figured silk waistcoat, black pantaloons, and patent 
leather boots. His cravat was tied jp a most un- 
exceptionable manner ; a massive gold chain fes- 
tooned over his waistcoat; and his kid gloves fitted 
so tightly that he had some difficulty in drawing 
off the one from the right hand, as with divers 
bowings and scrapings he extended that same right 
hand in the evident expectation that it would be 
taken by the Duke, towards whom he advanoed 
with a sort of skipping, mincing gait. He was by 
no means good-looking, notwithstanding all the 
pains lavished upon his toilet, the wavy curls of 
his long dark hair, and the artificial gloss of his 
whiskers. He was every inch the time-server and 
the parasite,— feeling himself to be dependent 
upon the breath of the great man to whose pre- 
sence he wee thus summoned, yet endeavouring to 
cany off the consciousness of his servile condition 
by a jaunty air of smirking familiarity, which 
would doubtless impress an inexperienood stranger 
with the idea that he felt hipself to be on a toler- 
ably friendly if not altogether equal footing Vith 
his Grace. 

But the Duke of Marchmont, bowing distantly, 
affected not to perceive Fenwick Finnikijr Hyde's ; 
outstretched hand; and coldly motioned to a seat, i 
—which that gentleman, endeavouring to look 
surprised at this reception, at once took. Then,, 
as be held his well-brushed glossy bat upon his 
knees, he said in a weak affected voice, “ Glad to 
sea your Grace looking so well. Never saw your 
Grace looking better. Quite astonishing — 'pon 
my honour 1” 

The Duke simply inclined hie head jn acknow- 
ledgement of these compliments ; add then ob- 
eerved ina cold severe voice, ”1 requested you to 
call upop md, Mr. Hyde, that you may give 
acme little explanations ” 

“ Quito right, my lord ! Always glad to wait 
upon your Grace to explain what Is going forward 
in the political world. But—” and he glanced 
towards Christian. • 

* This young gentleman is my private secre- 
tary," said the Duke# “and we may speak in hie 
p r esa n os. Indeed, be will not pay any attention 


to what we may have to say: for, as you perceive 
he is busy in answering letters.” 

u Oh, very good, my lord !” exclaimed Mr. Fen. 
wick Fiunikin Hyde, bestowing a patronising smile 
upon Christian. “ Of course, if your Grace has no 
objection to the young gentleman being present, I 
can have none. Seen this morning’s papers, my 
lord P Astonishing how they are turning against 
the Ministry — astonishing, ’pon my honour !” 

“ And I could wish, Mr. Hyde,” said the Duke, 
with a voice and look of sevpre meaning, “ that 
certain gentleman belonging to the House of 
Commons would be equally firm in their opposition 
to that same most despicable Cabinet. I think, 
Mr. Hyde, that you addressed your constituents 
at Viviandale a few days back P” 

“ Quite right, my lord,” exclaimed the honour- 
able gentleman. “ Public dinner given to me by 
the free and independent electors— exceedingly 
sorry that your Grace was not in the chair. As- 
tonishing enthusiasm nevertheless, — astonishing, 
'pon my honour!” — and Mr. Fenwick Fumikin | 
Hyde caressed his whiskers with an assumed look 
of complaisance; though a very close observer 
might have seen that he was sitting somewhat 
uneasily on his ohair, like a school- boy who has 
committed a fault, and being summoned into the 
presence of his master, is dreading the moment 
when he will be charged therewith. 

“Yes, Mr. Hyde,” resumed Marchmont, still 
speaking severely, ” you did attend a public 
dinner at Viviandale — a dmnpr, sir, at which - 
there were one hundred and thirty -three electors 
present — being the Tory majority of the two 
hundred and nino freemen of the borough. And 
that Tory majority as a matter of course looks to 
mo as the lord and master of their opinions, their 
consciences, and their souls. There is no mistake 
about the matter, Mr. Hyde : the borough is mine 
— and no gentleman can continue to represent it 
if once he forfeits my confidence.” 

“Quite right, my lord — certainly not t” ejaculated 
the Member for Viviandale : and then he smiled 
with a forced complacency, as if he meant it to be 
inferred that As had not by any means forfeited 
his ducal patron’s confidence. 

“ If you oonsider that I am right, Mr. Hyde,” 
proceeded Marchmont, “you will not be astonished 
if I frankly intimate that unless your conduct un- 
dergoes a change, you will at the next general 
election cease to be the representative of Vivian- j 
dale. There were passages in your speech, rir, 
which unmistakably indicated a tendency towards ' 
what is generally known as rotting ” 

41 Astonishing, quite astonishing, ’pon my i 
honour !” cried the honourable gentleman, holding 
up his hands in amassment “ Beally, my lord, 
if your Grace had only heard the dfieers which my 
speech elicited—-” • 

“ I care nothing for the cheers, sir,” interrupted 
Marchmont haughtily. “There may perhaps be 
some fow of my tenant-farmers as well as of the 
tradesmen of Viviandale, who are infected with • 
revolutionary notions, end who in their hearts 
rebel against my authority. They may therefore 
cheer, air, whet ere c^ted liberal sentimen t s— 
although they dare not fly in my free end give 
their votes in the seme sense. But I tell you that * 
I care nothing for the cheers so long as the votes 
are always of the right sort. Your speech, Mr. 
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Hyde* savoured of treachery, and there is positively 

• * rumour afloat— I moat apeak out plainly— that 
you have sold yourself to the Whig!.'* 

* Astonishing— quite astonishing, *pon my ho- 
nour !” ejaculated the honourable gentleman. 
« Beally, my lord, I am surprised that your Grace 
should give credit to such rumours/* 

“Take care that they do not prove true, Mr. 
Hyde. Bemember the understanding on which 
you were first brought in for Viviandale— the con- 
ditions on which I^phid your electioneering expenses 
— the terms on ? which for three Parliaments you 
have represented my borough. By heaven, sir, if 
you deceive me, you shall be turned out next time ; 
and I will put in my steward or my butler— aye, 

• or even ona of # my footmen, rather than stand the 
chance of being turned round upon. You solemnly 
pledged yourself to stand by Church and State in 
all things — to denounce the people generally as a 
base ignorant mob — to hold up the working dames 
in particular as an unwashed rabble— to oppose 
everything in the shape of progress— to support 
all aristocratic privileges— in a word, to conduct 
yourself as a staunch Tory in all questions where 
there could be no doubt as to the course you were 
to pursue, while in all dubious matters you were 
to vote precisely according to my dictation. Now, 
Mr. Hyde, during the last session you did not act 
up entirely to these pledges : but I then said no- 
thing on the subject. Your recent speech at 

t , Viviandale has however enhanced my misgivings ; 
and the rumours which are afloat almost seem to 
confirm them. What am I to understand, sir P 
and what am I to expect P” 

“Understand, my lord, nothing against me. 
Expect, my lord, that I shall serve your Grace in 
all things. But the fact is,” continued Mr. Fen- 
wick Finnikin Hyde, with a smile half blandly 
complacent and half smirkingly sycophantic, “ a 
man must now and then make a show of indepen- 
dence ” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” exclaimed the Duke in- 
dignantly. “ The borough of Viviandale is my own 
—as well as those of Bottentown and Mongerville ; 
and depend upon it I shall do as I like with my 
own. Independence indeed — it is ridiculous l 
The five seats which those boroughs have in the 
House of Commons are mine ; and I mean that 
the occupants of them shall do my bidding. What 
will become of our blessed Constitution if the pro- 
prietors of pocket-boroughs were to allow inde- 

•pendence P No such thing, sir 1 But the fact is 
you have been coquetting with the Whigs— you 
have been endeavouring to sell yourself— they 
would toot buy you at your own price— and now 
you wish to get back into my favour. Fledge 
yourself that henceforth you will fulfil your com- 
pacts— and I will pardon you.** 

• “ Your Grace is really too hard upon me,** said 
Mr. Hfde, simpering and smiling, but unable to 
prevent himself from looking foolish. M It it as- 
tonishing how false rumours do get about— aston- 
ishing, *pon my honour 1 However, as your 
Grace proposes to stretch forth the hand of friend- 
ship, pray »suffer me to take it.” 

“And at the opening of the Session,'' observed 
March mont, “ you will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to make such a speech as shall neutralise 
the evfl eflbot of the one you delivered the other 
day to my voters at Viviandale f 


“ Oh, certainly, my lord !" cried the honourable 
gentleman. “I will make a speech 
put matters all to rights, *pon my honour , 

“ And I, 9 Mr. Hyde, shall send you in gqodpMMt 
a few strong sentences whtqh you will take 
deliver against the Ministry. When I havelfl* 
sure I will write down what I think you ougkkl#> ’ 
•ay on the occasion ” 

“ Pray do so, my lord : I shall be delighted te; ? 
profit by your Grace’s inspirations 1 It is as* * ? 
toniahing how keen is your Groce’s perception— : 
how shrewd your Grace’s judgment in respect to 
the leading topics of the day— astonishing, ’post 
| my honour !* | 

! Hereupon Mr. Fenwiok Finnikin Hyde rose 
from his seat : the Buko's hand was now stretohed 
out to him— the honourable gentleman pressed it 
with every appearance of enthuaiastio devotion — 
and obsequiously bowed himself out. 

“ You will note down the heads of this conver- 
sation,” said the Duke of Marchmont to Christian, 
when the door had dosed behind the Member for 
Viviandale. “ X am now going out ; and when you 
have taken the notea I speak of, the remainder of 
the day ia at your own disposal” 

With these words the Buke of Marchmont 
quitted th^Hbmy, leaving Christian in a state of 
no ordinary amassment at the scene which he had 
just witnessed. He had hitherto fancied that 
Great Britain was the freest country on the fooe 
of the earth, and that the House of Commons was 
composed of an independent set of men, honestly, 
fairly, and impartially representing the whole 
people. He had now learnt a lesson to the con- 
trary ; and be was astonished at the corruption of 
the system which allowed the Buke of Marchmont 
the control of those boroughs— enabling Mm to 
bestow them upon his own creatures. Not less 
was Christian surprised and disgusted at the abjoot 
servility with which one of those creatures hud just 
abnegated all political independence, though fWintly 
making a show to the contrary. When the young 
secretary had committed to paper the notes of the 
conversation at which he had been present, he 
issued forth to take a walk,— intending to call 
upon Christina. , 

He Yvas procqpding through Hyde Park*on his j 
way towards Begent’s Park, pondering on the 
character of the Buke of Marchmont— and in no 
very Comfortable mood reflecting on the scene of 
the preceding night,— when ho beheld a tall gentle- 
man approaching. He was enveloped in a cloak ; 
’and Christian immediately knew him to be Mr. 
Bedcliffe. The youth was walking slowly in one 
direction — Bedcliffe was advancing as slowly from 
the other. The latter was evidently absorbed in 
thought, as was the former. The air was chill : 
his mantle was closely wrapped around him— the 
collar reached high up, indeed almost to his cheek- 
bones— and his hat was drawn somewhat over the 
upper part of his countenance. He did not at 
first see Christian, and #as about to pass him: 
but the youth addressed Mr. Bedcliffe in cour- ! 
toously becoming terms. 

“ Ah, I did not perceive you,” said this gentle- 
man; “ and I am glad you spoke ;**— at the seme 
time he p offered the youth bis hand. “gtise 
long while since we lest met.” 

“It is nearly ten weeks, sir,” replied Christian. 

“ I recollect,” observed Bedcliffe. “It was whan 
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you and your mitet hid been performing a gene- 1 understand that you are both dependent on yon*- 
rOus net of charity toward! that poor crea- selves for your support. Ii this ease you nn 

tore ” ^ need the advice of a friend, even if at thetaomept 

" Whoae #40 id pathway to the grave was you require no more substantial succour : out both 
smoothed 6v your bounties,” added Christian, who should be cheerfully given by m& ,, J 
experienced ajftftifekable admiration for the cha- Christian expressed his gratitude for these as- 
meter of J^ J^edcliffe. surances; and he experienced a profound pleasure 

“ ditd mm foe you living now P” inquired at thus becoming the object of proffered friendship 
this gentlemaUf with his characteristic abruptness, on the part of one whose character he already so 
“ How is your amiable sister P f have thought of much admired. * 

you both sometime* ; and indeed have been going to “ l'hitik not, young gentlemAi^” continued Mr. 
ask Jtrl. Macaulay concerning you— but some- tfodcliffe, w that t am inspired by a#y impertinent 

thing has always occurred to put it out of my curiosity in seeking your confidence - 

hefio.” “Oh. no. sir! Not for a moment/’ exclaimed 


hefid.” “ Oh, no, sir \ flot for a moment,” exclaimed 

**| am grateful, sir,” answered Christian, "to Christian, "could! entertain an idea so injurious 
lefott that my sister and myself have onjoyod your towards you 1” 

consideration. Christina is living with Lady Octa- “ Listen, 1 '’ proceeded Bedciiffe. ** A* youth of 

vian Meredith ” your age— thrown Upon bis own resources, and 

" An, then you no longer dwell together— you abroad as it were in the wide world-must in* 
and your sister ?” exclaimed Mr. Bedciiffe, now evitahly on various occasions need suitable counsel 
surveying the youth with an increasing interest. and advice from older and more experienced heads. 

" if o. sir ; circumstances compelled us to sepa r If 1 err not, you are at this present moment in 
rate. We have to earn our own living : but, thank some Such position. Your sister is well provided 
heaven I my sister is comfortably provided for/ 1 * for -and t rejoice to hear it : but you yourself 
“ And you P” asked Bedohffe. appear to he less satisfactorily situated. In a 

" I am for the present private secretary to the word, you are not happy at the Duke of March- 

Duke of Marohmont,” responded Christian. mont T s : or else something has occurred ” 

"Ah I” ejaculated Mr. Bedciiffe : and then he " Something has indeed occurred,” said Christian, 
hastily observed, " But why do you speafc as if m a mournful voice : and after a few instants’ 
your sister only was comfortably situated, 4nd pern reflection, he added slowly and thoughtfully, " iTei 
wore not P Is it because you feel your present —1 do indeed require the counsel of some one 
position to bo a mere temporary ode r* who is enabled to give it. I feel thi|t 1 am placed 

M Yos, sir ; for tbafc and another teOSoh- " in a situation of considerable embarrassment — 

But then Christian stopped short, sorry even that I have a duty to perform towards an inho- 
thufc he had said So much. cent lady whose destruction is resolved upon — 

"Mas the Duke of Marohmont cause to be but yot that in the performance of this duty I 

dissatisfied with youP has he given you notice to must play the hypocrite ” 

leave him f” “ All this, Christian Ashton, is most serious,” 

"Ob, no, dir!” exclaimed Christian, speaking observed Mr. Bedciiffe. "let us walk to a more 
with a sort of ardour, in the consciousness thut he secluded place where we can converse together, 
was giving complete satisfaction to his ducat cm. I see that you will give me your confidence ; and 
ployfo, and that the tenure of his office depended again I assure you that you shall never ropent 


entirely upon himself. 

" perhaps you are dissatisfied with your situa- 

. - fj in. * . J r%i. • 


Mr. Bedciiffe and the youth diverged away 
tion P” said At, Bedcliffe inquiringly : and Cliris- together from the neighbourhood of Bark Lane 
tian' perceived that his dark eyes were fixed keenly Where their encounter had taken place; and they 


upon him. * • rambled slowly across the wide open field of the 

" Ffeinkly speaking, sir,” responded the youth. Park. During this walk Christian explained to 
. t am not wolf pleased with the post which I Mr. Bedcliffe how he had happened to fall asleep 
occupy; and thoUgh for a time I may keep in the library on the preceding night— bow he 
it—” bad overheard tbe conversation between the Duke 

But here again fie Stepped suddenly short, as of Marohmont and the Mon. Mr. Stanhope — how, 
the Idea dashed to him that possibly Mr. Bedcliffe after serious deliberation with himself, he had 
might ho acquainted With the Duke— in which resolved to dissemble his looks in the presence of 
V,ea*e It would be the height of imprudened for his Grace, and retain his situation in the hope of 
him (Christian) to outer into any explanations frustrating tbe diabolical scheme which had been 
With regard to the point whereon he had begun initiated against the Duchess— but ho# when opoe 
to toUCh. tins object should have been achieved, fie was die- 

* You need not be afraid to speak frankly and teruuued to seek his livelihood elsewhere, 
candidly tb me,” observed Bedekffc, whd vetoed Mr. Jiecfch'ffe listened in profound tilence.% He 
at ohee to ffoboin the motive of the VoUtfi’s spoke not a single syllable throughout ChrUtiah’s 
hesitation, 'ft filve not the slightest acquaintance narrative : be watted Slowly by the youth’s aide, 
with the Bui* of Marohmont ; and even if it Were with his eyesbent down;— and when thO tfoe was 
otherwise, I should not betray anything that you ended, upwards of a minute elapsed ere he breathed 
might in confidence reveal to me. 1 experience a word of comment. ^ 

an interest tit yob; and if you think fit to &£rfod "This is indeed most serious,” fo length pt*. 


nrphahs; your own wfods jufo now gaVS ' me to ] with, are all just and ml 



w$ <?* it* 


tut C*I#JS. 


prMtfm the i»i^wyj*io»4*0^ wo*W: forth®] >' 

#**d pwld »e* beUw jou-ifWk itel*W9 CHAPTER XXUt ’ 

rerfsb |o«M$ stendwferfnd w mdw&steor. Tom ^ \ 

eannot— at least for the present— warn tfw Dwche** • x»* c*i#*. ' $* 

*rf Ifw^omt of Mr danger -* or at ^events it ' 

amt mt bo fane b j word* firom ptmr lip. Tot It wwbeMwh nine *mj ten o’clock in fbo *$&>« 
ffiuwmt **m*k & your promt *fy$tfon—jQO mgoftbofi day pf whic h we have h^u wr&ftf lift 
writ Imp a Strict watch, uppn *11 the |>uke of the precede chapter, that three person* was* ad- 
Mvohmoai’v proceedings-- — ye*, g# AT them, nacmg id three different directions toward* tftw 
■jppn pm** not hesitate— with false compunction* goldbeater 1 ! house in the midst of that mass of 
r or over-nice scruples— to listen, when opportunity buildings }y*og|>e$wW the lower parts of the 
| serves, to conversations between the Bubs and his Waterloo and Westminster Roads. One of those 
1 VlUanous aocomplioe Stanhope. Everything that individuals w*# Barney tb« Rurk®r~the second 
j comes to your knowledge, must you report to mo; was Bd) Scott— 4he third was hip brother Turn 
and in me shall you find a faithful adviser as well The \ WQ l*ds bad been informed by Barnet that if 

# as a sincere friend. Henceforth you will regard they joined him at the $ms<fieyV» would pro- 
ms as such s ami you must never hesitate to seek bably be able to render some little assistance in a 
my abode, HO matter how often or at what hour, particular business which was then in hand : but 
Jog possess feelings, Christian Ashton, which do beyond these few words the Burner g*f$ no special 
you honour ; and 1 experience a lively interest in explanations. 

1 your welfare. You need have no pare for the The night was dark and oold,— not with the fine 
future t for when the time shall come that you frosty weather which properly belonged to that 
must leave a service which is evidently distasteful December Season of the year— but with a raw 

* to you, it shall be my care and my pleasure to mistiness that damped the garments and collected 
procure you another and a better situation. Fare* on the hair and whiskers. It was an evening 


well for the present.” 

| Wuh these words Mr. Redcjiffe grasped Pbri*- upper coats Of tfiejr shawls, as the cate uiifelit bo, 

' tian’s hand cordially; and they separated. The more c|osely afopnd them- and when the sOamily 
youth felt infinitely relieved at having made a con- apparel and the ragged children of poverty 
fident of one in whom he had also found a friend ; wotild burry Op with 0 continuous shivering of the 
and he proceeded with a much lighter heart to. frame which no acceleration of speed could how- 

9 wards the Regent’s Park. He saw his sister ; and ever mitigate. Even the very baked-potato man 
affectionate mas the embrace in winch the twins would shudder visibly as ho bawled out * All bop ! M 
held each other. Christian mentioned the circum- in a lustier voice than usual; and there Was no 
Stance 0 1 hi* b<rng already aw arc that Bord Octal mn need for nukod-footed mendicants to affect a quiver- 
and Mr. Pero»\al were one and the same person ; |ng misery of the form as they huddled up in 
and Cbiietma frankly Md bun alj the conversation door- ways or hung upon the track of pasBWS-by* 
which bad taken place between herself and his imploring alms ; for the reality of their bulf- 
lorqslup on tfie preceding day,— thus describing perished state was keen enough The street- 
the motives which had Jwdu«4 her to conceal from lamps appeared to burn mistily t and the jets 
^oc the lect that she was previously acquainted with uf gas at the butchers’ shops and tjie opal sheds 
Octavi&p. Christian tuHy appreciated those mo threw forth a less vivid glare than usual. Barney 
tives, and expressed his belief that his sister had the Burker raised the collar of his coat over his 
acted as she was bound to do under the ciremn- ears, and pulled his greasy comforter up to his 
stances. Christina then remarked that the Duke lips, -at the some time diving both his hand* into 
of Marchjnont had called on the preceding day,— the capacious pockets of Ins Coat, as ho sped 
adding, “ He seems a very nice nobleman, and briskly along. TBe Scotts respectively pursued 
Spoke m kind forms of you. their owr> shlveridjj ways, without the advantage 

Christian hod already made up his mind not to of either upper coat or comforter : for the good 
reveal to his sister those circumstances of which he luck which they bad experienced in their preda- 
ted been speaking to Mr. Redchffe • for he knew tory exploits the evening but one before, had led 
.full well that Christina would only be afflicted at to no improvement of their costume, inasmuch ju| ■ 
the thought of her brother b®»Ug compelled to rq* ^Barney the Burker purposely kept them in this 
main in a position which was distasteful to him. impoverished and hair-ragged etafe tlmt they 
That observation of hcr’s, so artlessly eulogistic might have the appearance Of mendicants and thus 
Of the l>ukr, would have thrown Christian into all the more easily conduct their operations on the 
gop*id*£th)° embarrassment, had not Zoe at pockets of the unwary. 

the moment *emtered the room where this inter* Barney was the first to reach the Smedleys* 
•yjew was taking plate; and she welcomed the house, which he entered fey means of the alley 
youth te the house in tjke most cordial manner, leading by tho side of the chapel , and in a few 
ge walked put with his sister for an hour or two minutes bo wtu» followed by the elder ticott. At 
in the Regent’s Park, and then returned to $k4* the expiration of a law more minutes the younger 


when those who were well clad would wrap their 
upper coats at their shawls, as the case might bo, 


#IWll<WW- 


lad joined them ; and they teere all three soon 
Seated in tho scullery in company with the fimed- 
leys and Mrs. TVpbb«r» Idouor and glassoa were 
upon the table; and supplies of hot grogf were 
mixed, white tfad conversation commenced* 

“ Well, so nuffin wh* done yesterday V* Mid the 
Burker, after a tew indifferent remark* h*4 Been 
exchanged. ** t should have looked down test 
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night accordin' to appintment, if it hadn’t been 
for the message you, Jack, cent to the eontrairy 
fcy Tim Scott when you happened tq meet him-” 

“ Don’t yon remember,” said Mrs. Smedley, “ it 
Was agreed upon we should get bold of that letter 
which Mr* Smith was going to send off ” 

“ Ay** to be eure/’ remarked the Burker : “ and 
so I suppose he didn’t send no letter at aU P” 

“ Not yesterday,” replied Mrs. Smedley * “ he 
•aid he should put it off till to-day.” 

“And he was in a worse tremble than ever 
When he said so,” added the old mother. 

“ Quite nervous— eh P" said the Burker; and 
then he took a long draught of spirits-and-water. 
* There’s nothing like this for the nerves; and I 
do rely think that a genelman could go as a genel- 
man ought to Tuck up Fair, and out his last fling 
in an exceedin’ dashin’ style, if he was only well 
primed with lush. But come— what about this 
here letter.?” 

“ It’s nothing particular after all,” said Jack 
Smedley. “ But here it iJ — —No, you have got 
it, Bab ; and you can let Barney read it for him- 
self.” 

“ If the writing’s at all queer,” responded the 
Burker, “ it’s of no more use to ask me to read it, 
than to tell a pig to dance a hornpipe on stilts. 
My laming might all be put into * thimble, and 
then leave room for the young lady which is ac- 
customed to use it to put her foreflnger in.” 

“ Well, the writing isn’t so trembling and shaky 
as one might expect to And it,” said Bab Smedley $ 
“ and so you may read it for yourself.” 

With these words, she drew forth the inter- 
copied letter, which she handed to Barney the 
Burker, who, having imbibed another draught 
from his tumbler, proceeded to peruse it in a cool 
and deliberate manner. 

“ No— there’s nuflin here that’s of any conse- 
quence to us,” he observed, when he reached the 
end ; “ and so I suppose 1 may just as well light 
a pipe with it.” 

“ No such thing,” exclaimed Bab, snatching the 
letter out of the fellow’s hand. “ I mean to keep 
it— I have a fancy for doing so. Who knows but 
what some day or another it may be of use P” 

“Ah, well— do just as you like,” said’ the 
Burker : “ but of course you don’t moan to seal 
up the letter again and deliver it to-morrow morn- 
ing at the place it’e directed to P” 4 

Not quite such a fool !” rejoined Mrs. 
Smedley. 

4 ‘ To be sure not 1” observed Barnes : “ for him 4 
or her who took it to the house might be knowed 
again on any future occasion by the servant, or by 
them to which it is addressed ; and then if any 
stir was made about the disappearance of a par- 

tickler individual- though by the bye, he doesn’t 

give no name and no address' iq that there 
letter -' — ” 

"But he says enough,” cried Jack Smedley, 
"to prove that he has been a jolly rogue in his 
wayJ’ 

“How would it be,” asked Mrs. Webber, “to 
make free with his purse before hie very faoe— 
take it in a bold manner, 1 mean, and tell him 
to do his worst, for that we have found out all 
about hi m — — ” 

“No,” interrupted Bab Smedley; “that will 
not do. How do we know that he has really dune 

i 4* 


•ulleieiit to make him so terribly afraid of the law 
as we may think that he £as ? It is little better 
than surmise on our part : for that letter doesn't 
prove much, and is so vague ” 

“ No, no, ma’am,” said the Burker, addressing 
himself to Mrs. Webber; “it would never do to 
go on a mere wenfcur’. Whatsumever this Smith 
may have done, the low of his purse might make 
him uproarious, raise the neighbourhood, and send 
us all to limbo. The work must be done in q&ite i 
another way.” * • 

“To be sure,” said Bab Smdiley, after a little ' 
reflection: “Barney is right. Smith may have 

been, and ne doubt is, a great rogue ” 

| “And so let him be punished for his vioked- 
ness r interjected the Burker then fixing his 
horrible eyes upon Bab Smedley, whom he evidently 
regarded as the supreme authority in that house, 
he said, “ Well, 1 s’pose your mind’s made up, and 
it’s for to-night P” 

“ It must be for to-night if it is to be at all,” 
responded Bab: “for he said he was going away 
to-morrow.” 

“ And I am sure he will too, if he is alive to d& 
it,” mid Mrs. Webber : “for he was packing up 
his few things in his carpet-bag when I went to 
his room with the supper-tray just now.” 

“Now then, you two fellers,” said the Burker, 
as he filled himself another glass and thus ad- 
dressed the Scotts, “ you’ve already got to thank 
me for having done a blessed sight more to keep 
you on with your edication then ever your own* 
parents would have done if they was alive to take 
care of yer. And so as you've got on so well in 
what one may call the rudiments of you r lamin’, 
I’m going to put you up into a higher class to- 
night and teach you another lesson. That was the 
reason I told you to come here on this partiklar 
occasion ; and p’raps it is as well that there should 
be as much help as possible.” 

The two lads said not a word; but they seemed 
to have a perfect idea that some darker and deeper 
wiokedness than any they had been yet acquainted 
with, was about to be perpetrated. Bill Scott*, 
large goggle eyes stared in a sort of glassy admira- 
tion upon the Burker, whom he evidently regarded 
as a very fine fellow ; while his brother Tim leered 
with a horrible knowingness upon the same indi. 
vidual, — thus not merely indicating that he com- 
prehended the nature of the deed chat was to be 
done, but that he was all too ready to bear a part 
in it. • 

The Burker and Bab Smedley conversed together * 
for some minutes in whispers: then whispered re- 
marks were also interchanged betwixt them, the 
woman’s husband and her mother; and in a short 
time the plan of proceeding w^p duly settled. 
Soon afterwards — it being now about half-past ten 
o’clock— Mrs. Webber lighted a chamber -candle, 
and quitted the scullery. In a few minutes she 
returned: and having carefully dosed the door, 
she observed, “ I have been up to ask him if he 
wants anything mores he says no, for that he is* 
going to bed.” 

“And yon didn’t tett hist,” asked the Barker, 
with a horrible grin, “that you had some friends 
here which would presently bring him up hie. 
gruel P” 

“ He told me te call him early,” continued the ot & 
woman, not heeding the interjected remark which 
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fu so replete with a revolting; levity in its allu- 
sion to the dreadful crime that had been deter- 
mined upon. "I asked Mm at what hour; and 
he said at six o'clock, as he wanted to get off before 
daylight; for now that his mind was made up 
for departure, he says, he has a very great way 
to go.” 

* His denartur’, I raythar think/ 1 said Barnes, 
pursuing Ms vein of hideous, horrible jocularity, 
will take place sooner than he suspects; and the 
way he has Ut go Will he * precious deal longer 
than he Hm bntttaned ts. M 

“ He says he is going upon the Continent,” 
added Mrs. Webber. 

“Well, if he like# to give that there name to 
the place where old Nick lives, be is werry wel- 
come,” oheerved Barney. 

"I left him— end he locked the door, as he 
always doe*,” laid Mrs. Webber. 

"Ffg got my tools with me” moused the 
Burjker* “ There's as tidy a lot Of *keltthgfefl»* P* 
ever wps seen !”— and as he tbtip tom, m pro- 
duced an old cotton pocket-handkerchief in which 
the skeleton keys thus alluded to were so W*e»ped 
up a* to prevent them from rattling «P Chinking 
as be walked. 

”1 am afraid your tools will be df no good, 
Barney/' said Mrs. Webber; “fo* the Mger al- 
ways leaves the key in the lock. The door must 
not b« forced open with any degree df violence : 
he would raise the whole neighbourhood with his 
eries and yells in no time.” 

“What should prevent us front getting in at 
the window t” asked Jack Smedley. “ It looks on 
the back yard—— J* 

^Winders be hanged 1” ejaculated the Barker. 
“ If he sleeps light, bo would bo sure and lu>ar the 
noise of the winder lifting up : and if so be it’s 
fastened, there’s the chance of smashing the glass 
in cutting out a ho|o with the glazier’s di’inond to 
thrust ofee'e fist in and unfasten it. No, no -that’s 
not the dodge. Don't be afeard, ma’am,” con- 
tinued the ruffian, addressing himself specially to 
Mrs. Webber, “I’ll soon have the key out of the 
look, and no mistake,” 

“ How P” inquired Jack Smedley. 

“ Never do you mind : you*H see all about it 
byrne bye. But we must do nuffin for an hour or 
so, till the covy’s fast locked in the arms ofr Mur- 
phy. Bo now for a boose and blowing a cloud.” 

. An hour and a half wore passed in drinking cm 
the part of all, combined with smoking on that of 
the male portion of the miscreant gang ; and when 
the kitchen clock had proclaimed midnight, the 
Burkcr knocked the ashes out of hss pipe and 
drained his glass. 

“Now for business,” be said, rising from his 
seat. “Come, J nek -you will go along with me: 
to let's take off our boots. You/’ he added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Brncdluy, “ must come hold the 
oaudle. You, ma'am— and you two lads— mu9t 
wait down here till you're wanted ?” 

Barney and Jack Smedley took off their boots ; 
and Mrs. Smedley, with the charnlMst-caodlo in her 
hand, led the way from the scullery. Noiselessly 
and cautiously did the tbrta wretobeeaccend to the 
first floor- the old woman and the two lads re- 
maining below. With such stealthiness did the 
Barker and the Smecfi «ys mount the stairs, that 
not a board creaked; and Bob was careful that her 

--- 


garments should not even rustle against the waiL 
On reaching the landing, tjie Burker bade Mrs. 
Smedley hold the candle near the key-hole, but 
so shade it with her hand that the light should 
not penetrate through into the chamber. He then 
applied his ear to the key-hole, and listened with 
breathless attention. Perhaps a person less ex- 
perienced than the ruffian was in such matters, 
would scarcely have succeeded in ascertaining that 
the inmate of the chamber slept : but Barney had 
! made all these sorts of things a ’particular study — ! 
and there was no detail requisite ffir the working ! 
out of a successful iniquity, which he had not care- 
fully practised. Slowly withdrawing his head from 
the vicinage of the key- bole at the expiration of a 
minute, he gave his accomplices to .understand by 
a significant nod that their intended victim slept. 
Yes— ha slept at the midnight hour, when the 
ruthless miscreants were bent upon his destruc- 
tion 1 

The key, as Mrs. Webber had represented, was 
in Ike lock ; and Barney now ascertained that it 
was turned round in such a way that it could not 
be pushed straight into the room, even if he had 
entertained the notion of adopting a course which 
by being certain to make it fall on the boards 
within, would stand the ohance of startling the 
lodger. The end of the key projected out a very 
little way from the hole, on the exterior side of 
the door ; and the Burker, having directed Bab to 
hold the light in a particular manner, proceeded 
with his operations. He drew forth from his 
pockot a stout piece of wire ; and this he fastened 
round the end of the key. It was now easy to 
turn the key in such a way that it could be thrust 
out of the look on the inner side of the door ; while 
the wire not merely prevented it from failing on 
the boards, but likewise held it pendent at a suffi- 
cient distance from the door itself so as to preclude 
the possibility of its knocking against the panels. 

A skeleton key was now introrl ued into the lock 
thus skilfully cleared; and iu a few minutes the 
door was opened. 

Barney made a sign for Bab to stand back, so 
that not a single gleam of light should penetrate 
into the room ; aud again he listened attentively. 
All of a sudden he closed the door, and made an- 
other sign, to indicate that the lodger was awaken- 
ing. A panic-terror seized upon Jack. Smedley > 
and clutching the Burker with one hand, and his 
wife with the other, be endeavoured to drag them 
both away from the spot. Bab herself was irreso- 
lute how to act : the Burker, ferociously determined, 
shook Smedley off, and made fierce gesticulations 
to the effect that the work mutt be finished, for 
that they had gone too far to recede. But Jack 
Smedley was no longer master of hifuself : he was 
trembling all over— his countenance was as pale 
as death— aud the infection of his own terror^ 
was being rapidly communicated to his wile. The 
Burker continued to gesticulate in a menacing 
manner ; and his looks denoted supreme disgust 
and contempt for Jock Smedley. 

“ No, no ! the whole neighbourhood will be 
alarmed 1” whispered this individual,* as he once 
more clutched (he Burkerty the arm. 

“ Ah ! what’s this P” cried a voice from within., ■ 
at the same instant that the handle of the doer 
was heard to turn ; and the key pendent to the 
wire, knocked against the panel. 
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I bMTj foil *m heard, instantaneously followed by a 
cry for help. Then tbe Barker dead a tremendous 
Wow With tb© butt-end of a pistol which be 
snatched forth from bis pocket ; and Bab S medley, 
suddenly recalling all her courage, rushed in With 
the light The lodger lay upon the floor, low 
moabs escaping from his lips : but those quickly 
ceased, as tbe remorseless Burkor dealt him an- 
other terrific blow with his weapon— a blow whioh 
heat in tbe unfortunate victim's forehead. It was 
done— the murder Was accomplished— and that 
victim Was no^nore ! 

It was evident that being disturbed by the noise 
at tbe door, be bad got out of bed to ascertain what 
was the matter — he had huddled on his pantaloons 
—and he «was about to Open tbe door to listen 
whether all was quiet, or whether there were in* 
deed anything wrong going on in the house,— 
when the circumstance of his hand encountering 
the wire and the key had confirmed his terror and 
had caused an ejaculation to tall from his lips. 
There he now lay upon the floor— a corpse, with 
, his forehead battered in l 

"Come, you fool/’ said Bab Smedtay to he$ 
husband ; “ don't stand like a coward therw — - h 

u No coward, Bab 1 That fooling is gone/* in. 
terrupted Jack, whose courage now likewise re- 
turned, the fear of danger being suddenly passed. 
“ Let's look after the swag.” 

" Aye, that’s it,” said the Burker, “ and dispose 
of the stiff ’Un ar ter wards. Well, the Yob was done 
neat enough hrter all ; though I tell you WliAt, 
Master Jack, no thanks tbyou if we didn’t make a 
mess of the Whole affair. You and me has done 
two or three things in our life* time; but I never 
see you get so chicken-hearted afore/' 

"It wasn't the thing itself I Was afraid of,” 
answered S medley, by ho means relishing these 
taunts: "it was the fear of having the Whole 
neighbourhood roused.” . 

“ And so you would, if it hadn't been for me,” 
rejoined the Burker in a savage tone. "How- 

Bumcvcr, it's all over now- Ah, and here’s the 

blunt!” 

For while the ruffian was giving utterance to 
those words, he stooped down and felt in the 
pockets of the murdered man’s pantaloons. He 
drew forth two purses; and a hasty examination 
of the contents showed him that though one con 
tained but a trifle of money, the contents of the 
other amounted to about five hundred pounds. 
* This was an infinitely greater treasure than ar^y 
of the wretches expected to acquire by their deed 
of turpitude ; and their spirits roso to tho bighost 
point bf kornble exultation. 

" jfow let Mrs. Webber come and mop up them 
boards at aunce,” said the Burker ; “ or else 
there'll be marks on ’em as will tell tales. And 
* you, Bab, can stop with the lads to get the trap- 
door up, while me and Jack brings down tbe 
•tiJTun. The sooner all's put to rights the 
better ” 

Mrs. Smedley, placing tbe light upon a chest 
of drawers, hastily descended the stairs ; and in a 
few nltnut©* the old woman made her appearance 
in the chamber, with % pail of hot water and a 
flannel. But little tlood had flowed on the floor ; 
and nose had reached the carpet, of which there 
waa only a slip by tbe side of the bed. The vih 


slight Shudder expressed, as her first 
flung upon tbe Corpse; and this 
from a tfwiftly transient sense of recoil 
spectacle of the battered forehead- blit 
fiot from any compunction at the atrocio 
itself. , The floor was soon cleansed 
flannel; and then, as the old woman hfl| 
light, the Burker and Jack Smedley, raising th© 
body between them, began to carry U down lab ' 
stairs. 

The scullery Was reached; and now the two 
lads for the first time looked upon a form whence 
murder had expelled the breath of life!— for tho 
first time did they behold a corpse whioh was 
made so by the black turpitude of assassination 1 
Ah instant— and only for an instant— did they 
shrink back from the spectacle : a moment too — 
and only for a moment— did their minds appear 
to receive a shock ; and then their brutal, savage 
self-possession was regained : tho fierceness of their 
instinct* appeared to triumph over ahy tytent 
glimmering of their better feelings. The Burker 
contemplated them both from the corners of hi* 
aye*; he saw full well what was passing within 
them; and a devilish expression of satisfaction 
appeared Upon his hideous countenanee, as he felt 
that they Were now more thau ever bound fast in 
the trammels which he had cast around them, 
and by moans of Which he rendered them duOtilo 
abd pliant to all his purposes of evil. 

The table was moved away from the middle of 
the scullery— the square piece of carpet on which 
it was wont to stand, was likewise taken tip— and 
a trap door was raised, This trap- dooi reveiled a 
considerable Sperturo : it was the mouth of A pit, 
whence a disagreeable oarthy smell Came Up* 
There wore steps loading dowh into the abysif 
and to that depth was the corpse conveyed by 
Barney the Burker and Jack Stkicidtay. dSm two 
women and the fc^vo lads stood close by th© trap* 
door, gasing upon tho scene which tho light of the 
candle illuminated with a sufficiency to throw out 
its most hideous and ghastly features. And hor- 
rible indoed was that scone,— horrible tho face of 
the miscreant Burker, bending over tho rigid and 
bluOd-stKined countenance of the murdered .man — 
that cou»temmee* too, on the upper part of which 
there appeared so frightful a wound l 

" Hush,” said Bab Smedley, suddenly breaking 
the silence which prevailed. ”1 do believe (her© 
is some one in the passage up-staira !” . 

, “ Nonsense !" growled the Burker : ” if all th© 

doors is shut, how can there bo any on© in the 
house P And if there is, we’ll sarvo him a© We*f© 
done the stiff’ un here.” 

” Do be quiet !” whispered Mrs. Smedley with 
affrighted impatience. "I am certain there art 
footsteps !” 

The woman spoke so confidently that all did 
now remain perfectly quiet, with suspended breath » 
but no sound met their eata— and Mrs. Smedtay 
yielded to the conclusion that it was only fancy Ctt 
her part. But all of a sodden there was a strange 
rushing noise in tho passage above : the body foil 
from the Burker'e grasp — and Jock Smedley, Who 
was lower down the steps, sustaining the foCt dt 


able violence, the corpse rolling upon trial. U 
was in the bottom of the vault that fthtakpridbta 
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incident took place ; and a cry of terror ascended 
from that depth. Then the next moment the 
gold-beater was seen rushing up the steps as if he 
were demented— his hair standing on end— his 
countenance ghastly pale— his lips white— his 
eyes rolling with horror. 

H You fool, you 1” muttered his wife, clutching 
him violently by the arm, and giving him a savage 
shake t M you'll make yourself heard yet before you 
have done 1'* 

It most be observed that Barney the Barker 
had not let the corpse fall through any access of 
panic-terror— but merely that he might rush up- 
stairs and ascertain the cause of that strange 
sweeping sound which had reached the ears of 
those in the soullery. But on opeuing the door 
and listening, he found that all was still. 

“ Give me a light/’ ho said, “ and 1'U go over 
the bouse just for your caytisfaction : col why, 
none of you seem able to do it for yourselves." 

A candle was immediately supplied him by one 
of the lads; and the instant he appeared in the 
ground-floor passage with that light, the rushing 
sound was heard again— and an enormous oat 
’which had been crouching on the mat, sprang up 
the stairs to the higher storeys. The Burker gave 
a chuckling laugh ; and descending to thf scullery, 
closed the door r saying, “It’s on r y a great big 
black cat that’s got into the house." 

w It's the people's at the beer-shop," exclaimed 
Bab Smedley. 

u But isn't it strange," asked the gold-beater, 
who was shuddering all over, 11 that the brute 
should out about the house like that P Doesn’t it 
seem as if it knew what had been done ?”— and 
with his haggard eyes he glanced towards the 
mouth of the vault. 

"Well, I des say there's summut like instmk 
m the affair," said the Burker coolly : “ but as 
cate can't speak, they can't tell no tales— and so 
we needn't bother ourselves any more about the 
matter. Come, Jack, take a drop of brandy ; and 
don't make such a fool of yourself as you seem to 
be doing. Why, I can't mako out what's come 
over you all on a sudden, that you have got so 
preoious ohickon-hearted. It isn’t a worry good 
examplb you're setting them lad*». Whore’s the 
quicklime P" 

“ All ready down below," responded Bab 
Smedley : then addressing herself to her husband, 
she said savagely, “ There, toss off that brandy, 
and be a man ! I’m ashamed of you !" 

The gold-beater drank the raw spirit which his 
wife handed him j and his courage speedily revived 
again. 

M Come now, my boys, and lend a hand below/' 
said the Burker 5 “ you must 'custom yersolves to 
get familiar with stiff 'una. You come too. Jack." 

The gold-beater and the Burker descended 
into the vault, with a candle — the two Scotts 
following with readiness and alacrity. A spade 
and pickaxe were in the pit— a hole was speedily 
dug, suflloiently large to receive the corpse— a 
quantity of quicklime was thrown upon it— the 
earth was shovelled back— it was well flattened 
down, so as to make the bottom of the subterranean 
level— and thus' the work was accomplished. 

Tko trap- door was closed— the carpet was drawn 
aver it— the table was restored to its place— quan- 
tities of spiriu-ond-water were mixed— and the. 


wretches caroused above the spot to which their 
victim had been consigned. The Burker and Bab 
Smedley ascended to the chamber where the deed 
was accomplished ; they ransacked the contents of 
the carpet-bag— but they found no papers of any 
kind— no farther hoard of money. But on the 
drawers was a very handsome repeater-watch, 
together with a gold pencil-case and two or three 
rings. These valuables were of course taken pos- 
session of; and the two wretches descended to 
rejoin their companions. A division of the booty 
now took place— more grog was drunk— and it 
was past two in the morning when the Burker 
and the Scotts took their departure, at intervals 
of a few minutes, by means of the back part of 
the premises and the narrow alley by the side of 
the ohapol. 

“ You behaved like a fool to-night," said Bab 
Smedley to her husband, when they were at length 
alone together in their own chamber. 

u I can't tell what it was that came over me 
when we were all three together at A»# deor/' 
said the gold-beater. “ And then the affair in the 
vault was horrible enough ! To have that corpse 
come tumbling down upon one was sufficient to 
make the hair stand on end. And mind you, Bab 
—you were not altogether yourself to-night : you 
were frightened up at the door— and you were 
frightened again too by the noise of that cursed 
oat,” 

“ Well, there’s enough of it !" said the woman 
sharply: for her husband hod spoken truly, and 
she herself had been more accessible to terror on 
this particular night than on the occasion of any 
previous deed of iniquity. 

“ I tell you what, Bab/' said the gold-beater, 
looking somewhat nervously around the room, and 
speaking in the half-hushed voioe which denoted a 
certain inward appalled feeling : “ I don’t like that 
affair of the cat— there was something superstitious 
in it — it was the animal’s instinct !" 

“Now, will you have doueP” demanded Bab 
Smedley, turning with sudden fierceness round 
upon her husband: but her own face was as 
ghastly pale as his was— and as their eyes met he 
saw that she was under the same superstitious 
terror as that which was awing and appalling his 
own soul. 


CHAPTBB XXIV. * 

THE LISTENER. 

A week had elapsed since tho occurrences just 
related ; and during this interval the Hon. Wilson 
Btanhope had called three or four tiifies, and had 
dined twice at Marchmont House. « 

He was a man of about five-and-thirtjk years 
of age— handsome, though with a somewhat dis- 
sipated and rakish look. He had been for 
some years in the Horse Guards; and although 
his necessities had compelled him to sell his com- 
mission, he still affected to a certain degree a ; 
military appearance : that i| to say, he continued 
to wear his moustache. His features were regular, 
but somewhat bold and prominent : the exp r e ssi o n 
of his countenance wee decidedly sensuous. His 
hair was light 1 his eyes were large, and had a 
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of bold hardihood when contemplating females, 
I «_4hus indicating the thorough libertine. Though 
: of profligate habitant confirmed gamester —a 
Spendthrift— and an unprincipled seducer, jet he 
had done nothing to cause his expulsion from 
fashionable society. A man maj cheat a thousand 
creditors if they be only tradesmen, without losing 
his caste: but if he fail to pay a single debt con- 
tacted on the race-course or at the gaming-table, 
he at once forfeits his rank and consideration as a 
gentleman. He «may beguile credulous women 
by myriads of dishonourable artifices : and yet he 
can still hold his head high and proclaim himself 
an honourable man. But if he forfeit his word 
in the slightest degree to any individual in his 
own sphere his honour is instantaneously con- 
sidered as Tost! Such are the usages, rules, and 
customs of the fashionable world ; and therefore a 
man like Mr. Stanhope, though saturated with all 
' rices, may continue to look everybody in the face, 
and no one will dream of excluding him from the 
sphere in which he moves. 

Such was the individual who was leagued with 
the Duke of Marchmont to accomplish the de- 
struction of the Duchess. During the week which 
had elapsed sinoe the infamous compact was made, 
he had already been admitted to a footing of inti- 
macy . in the Duke's mansion ; and the Duchess 
had received him with a becoming courtesy. 8he 
herself was ignorant of his profligate habits : she 
. might perhaps have heard it whispered “ that he 

* was a little gay— but though herself a thoroughly 
well principled and right-minded woman, she 
nevertheless knew that if she were to look coldly 
upon all the male portion of her visitors who bore 
a similar reputation to that of Mr. Stanhope, she 
would have to debar herself from society altogether. 
Besides, she was docile to the will of her husband : 
it was not in her nature to rebel against him : she 
was already unhappy enough on account of his 

j neglect to be careful not to aggravate it into down- 
■ right hatred — for she knew not the full extent of 
; that feeling of bitterness which ho entertained to- 
wards her. His friends became her friends : it 
was sufficient for Lavinia that her husband wished 
her to receive any particular individuals with cor- 
diality, to ensure that hospitable welcome on her 
part and thus was she giving her hand to the 
villain who was secretly pledged to the accomplish- 
ment of her destruction. 

In order that the reader may properly under- 
r stand the scene which we arc about to relate, it is 

# necessary to give some little description of that 
cabinet which joined the library. It has already 
been described as a sort of slip, containing only one 
window, and commodious enough for a person to 
lounge in by himself, or for a couple of friends to 
indulge in a confidential chat or discuss a bottle of 
•wine. It seemed to have been intended by the 

architect who built the mansion, to serve as a little 
retiring-room from the library itself : for in addi- 
tion to the door opening from the passage, there 

* was another door of communication between the 
cabinet and the library. But on taking possession 
of that mansion, the Duke of Marchmont had com- 
pletely cut off the cqfrinet from the library, by 

• having the door fastened up and book-shelves ar- 
ranged against it in the library itself. The fact 
was, his Grace had purchased more books than the 
original conveniences of the library could well con- 


tain. Not that he himself had purposed at the 
time to plunge headlong into all those inK&l a o to il 
treasures: his reading was limited enough,— the 
newspaper} and new novels, with perhaps * fbw 
political pamphlets and Parliamentary Blue Bocks, 
constituting the range thereof. Those quatttMNK 
of volumes therefore, so elegantly bound, weft 
bought for ornament and show, — just as were the % 
vases which stood upon the landings, the specimens 
of sculpture on the staircases and in the passages, 
or the piotures which hung to the walls. He had 
purchased, then— as we have said— more books 
than could be conveniently stowed away in the 
oases originally provided for them ; and not choos- 
ing to have them thrust Into a cupboard or pat 
anywhere out of sight, he had caused shelves to 
be arranged against the door opening into the 
cabinet. 4 

Now, Christian had one day discovered, while 
sitting in the cabinet, that a conversation going 
on in the library oouid be overheard with very 
little difficulty by any one in the former plaoe; 
that is to say, if such person chose to play the 
part of a regular eavesdropper and apply his ear 
to the door which wes fastened up. Be it well 
understood that Christian would under ordinary 
dreumstanges have scorned to become a willing 
and wilful eavesdroppers but he had been coun- 
selled by Mr. ReduUffe to keep the strictest watoh 
on the proceedings and conduct of the Duke of 
Marchmont— and this advice, under those circum- 
stances which are known to the reader, he wes re- 
solved to follow out. 

! One forenoon— et the expiration of that week 
to which we have alluded — Christian was seated 
with the Duke of Marchmont in the library, when 
a domestic entered to announce that Mr. Arwy- 
tago solicited an immediate interview with Ins 
Grace. Christian perceived a strong expression 
of vexation and annoyance pass over, the Duke’s 
countenance— an expression indeed which was so 
extraordinary that though it immediately passed 
away, it dwelt in the youth's mind. He of course 
knew that Mr. Armytage was Lady Ootavian Me- 
redith’s father: he knew likewise that the Duke 
of Marchmont visited the Merediths ; and he was 
therefore tistonisbgd that the announcement nf the 
name of Zoo’s sire should produce such an effect 
on his ducal employer. More than all this too, 
he hiffl learnt from his sister, in the oottrse of con- 
versation, that Mr. Armytage was many years 
back a dependant of the Duke’s in the form -of 
land-steward, bailiff, or something of the kind—* 
and that thence was the origin of hie fortune. 
How was it, therefore, that his Grace should un- 
! wittingly evince such an antipathy to the mere 
| mention of Mr. Armytege's name? 

| “ You can retire," said the Duke to Christian 

when the servant had withdrawn to introduce Mr. 
Armytage. “ There is no more correspondence re- 
quiring my attention to-d^y; and your time is 
therefore now your own.** 

Christian bowed and issued from the library « 
but he was irresistibly led to enter the cabinet, 
where upon the table lay two or three books which 
he hod selected for perusal and which he had left 
there. It flan be easily understood how, in tike 
circumstances in whieh young Ashton was placed, 
everything that seemed at all mysterious or unit 
countable in respect to the Duke of Marchmont 
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( should hare become a matter of deep importance 
to bimieJfi A ad then too the counsel he bad re- 
ceived from Mr. Redeliffc was continuously upper- 
most in his mind— to keep a watch <rn all the 
Puke’s proceedings, and to report ( very thing 1 to 
the said Clement RedcJtffe. lie had the highest 
confidence in this gentleman’s sagacity and good 
intentions; and without at all foreseeing the 
means which Mr. Itedcliffc might recommend for 
contravening the diabolical plot that was now in 
full progress against the honour and well-being of 
the Duchess, Christian felt assured that the more | 
facts ho could glean in respect to tLe Puke's pro- 
oeedings, the greater would become the resources 
and the easier the plans by which Mr. Kodcliife 
would accomplish the salvation of the Duchess and 
the discomfiture of her foes. All these consider- 
ations decided Christian to listen to what was 
about to take place between Marcbmont and Mr. 
Armytage. 

[ “ Your Grace will excuse me for intruding thus 

early upon your privacy,” said Armytage, as he. 
was ushered into tbo librurv : “ but when I explain 
myself- ” 

“ You don't mean to say,” interrupted the Duke, 

“ that you have any fresh favour to ask at my 
hands— any new demand to make upon me?" 

41 Indeed, my Ion!/* replied Armytag#, * 1 come j 
to you tor that purpose.” 

“ And what is it P” asked the Puko. 44 Why, 
it is but six or seven months ago since I did all 
you required me in a certain matter”— thus signi- 
ficantly alluding to the impulse which he had given 
to the courtship of Octavian Meredith in respect 
to the beautiful Zoo. 

4 ‘ I am perfectly sensible, my lord,” responded 
Armytage, “ of all your groat kindness ou that 
occasion ; and I can assure you that nothing but 
the sternest necessity would bring me hither us a 
suppliant for an additional proof of your generosity 
and friendship.” 

“On my soul, this language of yourV. Army- 
tage,” said the Puko curtly, 44 is foreboding of a 
demand of no ordinary magnitude." 

44 It is an affair of magnitude to ni\.»elf.” re- 
joined Zoo’s father,— “hut of very trill mg con- 
sideration to your Grace.” 

44 Well, hasten and come to c tlie point,” said 
the Puke : “ for 1 havo business to attend to else- 
w here.” • 

“This, then, is the point, my lord,” resumed 
Arjnytagc; “ J am in immediate need of fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“ Pifty thousand pounds?" echoed Marchmont : 
and his voice, to Ohrid ian’s ears, soucdoil as if it 
were expressive of a perfect consternation. 

44 Nothing more nor less, my lord/’ responded 
Armytage, with a decisiveness which was far more 
astonishing to young Ashton. 

44 But this is ridiculous 1” cried -the Puke. 

44 You— a rich man ” 

44 Have the kindness to hear me, my lord," in- 
terrupted the speculator. 44 Some throe months 
back—or nearly so— a ccrtaiu person in whom l 
had the utmost faith, decamped suddenly, leaving 
nis own affairs in such a frightful condition that a 
fiat of bankruptcy was is-.ued against him. lie 
has not surrendered to that fiat ; indeed he has 
never since been heard of- and so completely 
ruined was he — or else so effectually did he 


realise his available funds, and thereby defraud 
his creditors— that there is not a shilling in thft 
pound to divide amongst them. But this is not 
all. He committed forgeries to the amount of 
thirty thousand pounds; and unfortunately all 
flbose forged bills have passed through ray hand! 
My name is upon thep* : they will be due to- 
morrow— and the holders will look to me for the 
liquidation thereof. But in Addition to those 
forged bills, I am a sufferer to the extent of ah 
additional twenty thousand pounds by this Mr 

Preston ” # 

44 Preston — Preston ?” said th$ Duke, in s 

musing tone. 44 What — he who lived ” 

“ Not far from me, in the Regent's Park.” 

14 Ah, to be sure. The Ashtons " 

44 1 know it, my lord,” said Armytage. “ That t 
young lady who is staying with my daughter — ] 
and her brother, who is in your lordship's house- 
hold-suffered in some way or another by that 
man’s flight." 

44 And is it possible that you are really ham- 
pered?” demanded the Puke in a tone of voice 
which showed how little agreeable to him Was 
Armytage’s request for a loan. 

44 1 have told your Grace precisely how I am 
situated,” replied Mr. Armytage: “and every 
moment that wo expend in conversation, is so j 
much time unnecessarily thrown away.” 

44 But fifty thousand pounds !” said the Puke : 

44 it is an enormous sum. I do not exceed my in- ' 
eomo — but I live close up to it — and positively I j 
cannot lay my hands at a momentVwarriing on a 
quarter of that amount. Indeed l question 
Whether I have ten thousand at my banker’s at 
this present instant.” 

44 The Puke of Marchmont’s name is good at 
his bankers’ for one hundred thousand, if that were 
ail,” responded Armytage, w r ith the tone of a 
man who was by no means inclined to take a 
refusal, nor to hear difficulties started without 
overruling them. 

“ Yes ■ but one does not always like to borrow 
of one’* hanker,” continued the Puke. 

“Then I will introduce your Grace to u person 
in the City ” 

44 Wlmt ! a money-lender ?” ejaculated March- 
mont, os if in deep indignation and disgust 

44 1 do not think,” responded Armytage, “ that 
it would be the first time your lordship hud come 
in contact with usurers. When simply Lord 
Olaudon " 

# “Euough, Travers — enough!” exclaimed the ^ # 
Puke, sternly and curtly. j 

“Ab, my lord!” quickly interjected Armytage: | 

44 you have let slip a name which 1 havfc long j 
ceased to bear.” 

*‘Pid I?— I noticed it not," sai£ the Puke. ; 

44 But really, my dear Armytage, you must raise j 

tins money in some other way ” *{ 

“Impossible, my lord ! I cannot do it with my j 
own resources. If I went to h money-lender to 
ask for a loan on my own account, it Would be 
whispered abroad, and I should be ruined. But 
if your Grace will not borrow of yoiir banker, 
and if you also have an insuperable objection 
against applying to a usuftr, you may give me 
your bill or your bond : and With such a security 
1 cmu at once obtain the funds I requite." 

“ And about the repayment F' asked the Duke 
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* Consider, Armytage — fifty thousand pounds is 
no email debt to contract.” 

“I am aware of k,” responded Zoo’s father: 
•f hut I bare no fear in respect to my ability to 
refund it in due time. I have numerous sums to 
Koeire from noblemen and gentlemen in tbe 

oourse of the year " f 

“Then wherefore not render those securities 
available for your purpose?” ejaculated March- 
.jnont, clutching greedily at the idea which he 
hoped might save him from haring to yield to 
Annytage’s demand. 

“ Because, Ay lord,” was the reply, “ if I were 
to part with those securities, I should lose my 
clients. The mouey-leuders into whoso hands they 
fell, would take away my patrons from me." 

“ But rdfilly? Travers ” 

“ That name again !” ejaculated Array t age. 

“Well, well— you have yourself to blame far 
it, inasmuch as you ere now recalled those times 
when you bore that name, and when you were 
very differently situated from what you are now. 
Consider all I have done for you ” 

“In one word, my lord,” interrupted Army- 
tage, “ am I to have this money P or am I not P” 

“ And if 1 say that I cannot possibly accom- 
modate you P” inquired tbe Duke. 

“Then I am a ruined man— and I blow my 
brains out,” was the unhesitating rejoinder given 
by Zoe’s father. “But, my lord, in such an 
extreme and frightful case,” he added, in a voice 
to low that his words only just reached Christian’s 
ears, — “ 1 should not pass out of this world with- 
out leaving behind me a written history of my 
life, and all my experiences of whatsover sort they 
may have been.” 

There was a long pause in the discourse ; ami 
it was at length broken by the Duke of Marcb- 
mont, who said, “At what time to-day must you 
have this money ?” 

“ It should all he paid into my bankers’ hands 
by five o’clock this evening,” responded Army- 

tage. 

“It shall be there!” said the Duke: and 
almost immediately afterwards Zoe’s father took 
his departure. 

Christian instantunoously quitted tbo cabinet, 
for fear lest the Duke should happen to look into 
that room; and he at once ascended to his own 
chamber. There ho sat down to reflect upon 
what he had heard. He was sorry that he had 
listened: remorseful feelings arose within him, in- 
asmuch as none of the discourse which had thjis 
reached his ears, boro the slightest reference to 
the horrible conspiracy in prognsa against the 
peace and reputation of the Duchess of March- 
motiU Christian could not hide from himself the 
'act that fo had done an wubandsomo thing : in 
, sooth, he was ashamed of his own conduct, lie 
did no£ know' w'betber to report all he had learnt 
to Mr. Bedclitfe, or not. But $ nil he thought 
that as he hsd in tbe first instance set himself 
to listen with a special object, he had better cum- 
BDumcate tbe results to that gentleman. And this 
reflection led him on to another- which was that 
it was provable Mr. BedcJiffu’s pian of proceed ing 
was to gain possession of some secrets in respect , 
to tbe Duke, for the purpose of w adding them as : 

* neons for compelling him to do justice to the j 

unfortunate Duchess. i 


“ And if this be Mr. Bodcliffe’s aim,” thought 
Christian to himself, « it is perhaps forfatMM fW« 
all that I did listen to the eimrerntiaH 
his Gractf and Air. Array! age. I am flghtfatff ia 
a good cause and on the side of justio#, 'At 
cause is that of an inoffensive, a virtuous, afedan 
excellent lady, against whom the foulest of #0*» 
spiracios has been set on foot ; and all weapons 
which Mr. Boddiife ami myself may use to frustfatt 
the odious scheme, are fair and legitimate.” 

These reflections cheered the youth’s spirit! ; 
nml immediately after dinner he repaired to Mor* 
timer Street, Cur en dish Square. He had navar 
been there but once since he and Christina ra- 
sigued their lodgings in the house ; and that onoa ' 
was on the occasion when ho and his sister calico! 
upon Mrs. Macaulay to inquire whether she could 
give them any advioo towards extricating thorn 
from the difficulties wherein they were placed at 
the time. 

Christian knocked at the door, which was 
speedily opened by Mrs, Macaulay in person,} for 
she bad seen him pass her parlous-window. Per- 
ceiving that he was well dressed and was evidently 
in comfortable circumstances, the prudent land- 
lady gave him a hearty welcome,— which she could 
safely do, as his appearance relieved her of the 
idea that fie was possibly coming to borrow money 
— in which case she had an excuse in readiness. 
She would have been extremely sorry — nothing 
would have given her greater pleasure— but she 
had only that very morning paid her rent— and 
what with this disbursement and her Christmas 
bills. bIk* was drained quite dry. But fortunately 
Mrs. Macaulay whs spared this tissue of false- 
hoods, inasmuch as Christian came for no money- 
hunting purpose* whatsoever. 

“ And how do you do ?” she exclaimed, shaking 
him by the hand : “ and how is that dear sister of 
your’s ? J have often and often thought of you, 
nod wondered why you never dropped in to fake a 
friendly cup of tea. I hud been thinking that I 
would call on M re. Giles to learn if you were still 
with her, and bow you were getting on: but 1 
have been so busy I For tlio rooms you used to 
occupy were let - immediately afler you left— to 
an cldr' ’> couple.* Though between you and me/’ 
she addci, lowering her voice to a whisper, and 
putting on a look of mysterious confidence, “I hey 
are flo great shakes : for Mr. Johnson — that’s tbo 
name — locks up his wino anrl brandy; and Mrs. 
Johnson never by any accident leaves the key in 
r the tea-caddy. Now isn’t that mean?” 

■While thus speaking, Airs. Macaulay had led 
the way into Iter purlotir; and Christian, in order 
to avoid the necessity of giving an answer to the 
question with which she tied so indignantly con- 
cluded her speech, inquired if Mr. Bedcliffe was at 
home. 

“ No — but he will be in almost directly,” replied 
Mr.-s. Macaulay. “Do sit down and take a glass 
ol wine.” 

“ No, 1 thank you— not in the middle of tbo 

day.” 

“ Well, and you arc quite right,” exclaimed the 
landlady. “Never drink wine in the middle of 
the day— DneYer do- unless it is at a neighbour’s, 
or a lodger happens to leave a drop at the bottom 
of a bottle. Not that tho Johnsons do 1 J Jo- 
bless you \ they even decant their Port down te 
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the very dregs : and that, you know, is so exces- 
sively mean 1 But what do you want with Mr. 
Redeliffe P” 

"I met him about a week ago,” “answered 
Christian ; “and he desired me to call upon him.” 

“ He is a very excellent man, though eccentric,” 
returned Mrs. Macaulay. “ I never had a hotter 
lodger. Whatever is left cold, he seems entirely 
to forget ; and never asks to have it up. Now 
that is what 1 like ! His maxim is evidently, 
' Live and let live :* — and so it should be. He 
gives very little trouble, and is a man of the 
fewest possible words that I ever knew. He re- 
ceives no visitors, and likes to be alone. The other 
evening it struck me that he might possibly be 

dul l 1 recollect 1 had nothing in the house 

for my own supper that particular evening 

However, that is not to the point. But at nine 
o'clock, when hie supper-tray went up, I followed ; 
and I said in the politest manner, 1 Really, Mr. 
Redeliffe,! can't bear to know that you are always 
sitting alone ; and I thought perhaps you would 
only deem it an act of courtesy if I just stepped 
up to have half -an- hour’s chat with you.' — But nol 
be assured me that he preferred being alone, and 
that he could not think of taking me away from 
my own domestic avocations. Well, I was obliged 
to leave him to eat his supper all by himself ; and 
it was so provoking !— for 1 had put on my best cap 
and gown on purpose, and had made myself look 
so smart ! But isn’t he an odd man ?” 

Christian could have said, if he had liked, that 
be really did not see anything so particularly odd 
in Mr. Redcliffu’s conduct on the occasion referred 
to: but he did not ohoose to wound Mrs. Macau- 
lay’s feelings ; and so he evaded the necessity of 
giving a direct reply by observing, “ Ho is u very 
charitable and generous-hearted man.” 

“ Perhaps then he has done something for you?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Macaulay quickly. 

“No— it was not necessary,” rejoined Christian, 
— “ at least not when I met him a week ago. Pre- 
viously to then— as you are indeed somewhat 
aware — I and my poor sister had to encounter 
severe troubles : but the tide of ill fortune sud- 
denly changed— and on the sarqe day we both ob- 
tained situations— Christina as companion to Lady 
Octavian Meredith, and I as private secretary to 
the Duke of Marchmont.” 

“ Dear me, dear me !” ejaculated Mrs. MAcau- 
lay : “ to think of your good luck! You had 
really better take a glass of wine after your walk 
—and a nice bit of cake ? And if my lodgings 
should happen to become vacant, you will have 
such opportunities, you know, to recommend 
them to a Member of Parliament ! — and you can 
•peak an excellent word in my favour : for you re- 
collect how good I always was to you both.” 

Christian certainly must have been troubled 
with a very short memory at the time t for he 
could not recollect any particular boon conferred 
upon himself and his sister by Mrs. Macaulay— 
unless indeed it were the recommendation to Mr. 
Samuel Emanuel, which however well-meant, had 
nevertheless entailed upon his sister nothing but 
insult. As aha continued to press the refresh- 
ment of wine and cake— both, be it Vmderitood, 
having descended from Mr. Radcliffc’s apartments 
—be again doclined the offer, but with a becoming 
eoujrtea \ . 


“And so you are secretary to a Duke P" she 
exclaimed, surveying Christian with as much ad- 
miration as if he were softie rare animal just 
brought over from distant parts and lodged in the 
Zoological Gardens ; “ and you must therefore sit 
alone with his Grace for hours and hours. Well, 

I never spoke to a Duke in my life ; and I don't 
think I ever saw a live one— at least not to my 
knowledge. But I saw a dead Duke once. It 
was in Edinburgh — during poor dear Mr. Macau-, 
lay’s time : for to tell you the . truth, he was an 
undertaker — and I wont with him when he mea- 
sured the body for the coffin. And your sister is j 
companion to Lady Octavian Meredith P— and I I 
suppose her ladyship makes much of your dear | 
Christina ? Well, I am delighted to find that you | 
have got on so well in the world. You will make j* 
your fortunes. Ah! I never shall forget how I 
cried that time when you came and told me how 
Mr. Emanuel acted. 1 didn’t choose to shed tears j 
in your presence, because I was afraid it would j 
dispirit you both : but when you were gone, I sat j 
down and did have a good cry — and that's the • 
truth of it. Dear me, to think of those Emanuels 1 i 
Why, I knew Samuel Emanuel when he was an j 
orange-boy, selling his fruit to the passengers that j 
went off by the coaches from the White Horse, 
Piccadilly. Then he took to selling knives with j 
twenty-four blades— not one of which, between you 
and me, would even cut so much as your nail, i 
Next I found Mr. Samuel Emanuel going about « 
with a bag at his back, and heaven only knows j 
how many hats piled up on the top of his 
head : so that he looked liko a walking stack I 
of chimneys with a number of block chimney- j 
pots Btuck one above the other. Next I . 
remember him standing in front of a little, 
poking, beggarly, second-hand clothes’ Bhop in 
Holywell Street,— his wife a dirty drab, looking all 
greasy and oily — arid his children playing in the \ 
gutter. Then he moved to his present house, 

which has grown by rapid degrees into what 

does he call itP Oh, an Emporium ! And now j 
ho rides in his carriage ; and 1 suppose that, if I | 
happened to meet his wife, I must curtsy to her. 

Ah, what a world this is !” ' 

And then, as if almost overcome by the feelings 
which this pathetic moral reflection conjured up, ! 
Mrs. Macaulay moved in an abstracted manner j 
towards her cupboard — where she poured out and 
drank off the glass of wine which she had so re- ! 
cently been pressing upon Christian. At this ^ 
moment there was a double knock at the front j 
door; and the worthy woman exclaimed, as she J 
wiped her lips, “ There’s Mr. Redeliffe !" . j 

A few minutes afterwards Christian was seated ; 
with that gentleman in the apartment on the first j 
floor. Redeliffe received him in the kindest manner: 
but being a man of very few words, except when • j 
it was necessary to speak at length, he soon gave j 
the youth an opportunity of explaining the motive 1 
of his visit. Christian told him all that had 
passed between the Duko of Marchmont and Mr. 
Armytoge : and Redeliffe listened in silence to the 
narrative. , 

“1 hope, sir/' said the vouth, in conclusion, 

“ that you will not think l have done wrong in 1 
listening to that discourse P” 

“By no means, my young friend,” responded 
Redeliffe. “ We may consider ourselves to be en- 
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gaged in warfare on behalf of an oppressed lady ; 
and we muht nut hesitate to avail ourselves of 
whatsoever weapons accident may -put in our 
bauds” 

“That is precisely the view which I took of the 
matter I" exclaimed Christian, delighted that there 
should be mck an identity of thought on the port ; 
of himself and Clement Bedcliffe. " Ab, by the 
bye f 1 forgot to mention something,” he cried, as 
a recollection struck him. “ Twice during the 
conversation did the Duke of Marchmont address 
Mr. Armytage by the name of Travers.” 

* Travers F" said Mr. Bedcliffe. 

M Yes— and it would appear,” continued Chris- 
tian* “ that this was the name which Mr. Arroy- 
tage formerly bore, when he was not so high up in 
the world.” 

Mr. Bedcliffe reflected profoundly for some 
minutes; and at length he said, with an abrupt- 
ness which he often displayed, “No, Christian 
Ashton— you have not done wrong in listening to 
what took place with those persons. Continue to 
watch the Duke’s movements— gather up whatto* 
ever you may hear passing around yOtt it Metttl* 
mont House— store all words and fiMttf In you* 
memory, no matter how trivial they map Hi the 
moment appear— and from time tt time make 
your report to me. Best assured tfc# we will 
baffle the conspirators, and that the injured 
Duchess shall issue triumphant from amidst the 
perils which environ her* "Sfou will then have 
done a nob)* deed j and for whatsoever trouble it 
may have cost you* you will eiperience an ample 
reward in tb* luxury of your own feelings.” 

“Best assured, Sir,” answered Christian, “that 
I shall follow your advice in all things. Ah ! I 
ought to have mentioned that it is rumoured in 
the household that we are all going down to the 
Duke’s Hampshire estate of Oaklands in a few 
days— to remain there Until the opening of Parlia- 
ment in February.” 

“And perhaps Mr. Stanhope will bo ot tbo 
party,” observed Bedcliffe. “This is no doubt a 
portion of the plot— a cunning device for tho pur- 
pose of throwing the villain Stanhope and the 
Duchess more frequently together. You must let 
me know when the day of departure is fired.” 

“Ah, sir,” Christian remarked, “the name of 
Oaklands must be memorable in the Maiyhinont 
family, and ominotts for the welfare of the 
Duchess !*’ 

• “ What do you mean P” inquired Bedcliffe. 

“ Have you never heard, sir, of tho dreadful 
tragedy which took place there, about eighteen 
years ago, and in which the name of a Duchess of 
Marchmont was so painfully mixed up P 1 was 
reeding about it the other evening ” 

** But we must take care,” said Bedcliffe, with 
that abruptness which we have before noticed as 
being to a certain degree charncterUtia of him, 
“ that another Duchess shall not be painfully asso- 
ciated with the name of Oaklands. Now go, my 
young friend— I have business to attend to— lot tors 
to write,” 

Mr. Bedchflfe shook Christian warmly by the 
hand; and the youth thereupon took his depar- 
ture. 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

THE EM1*TY HOUSE. 

Every day since the night ot the fearful murder 
at the Smedleys’ abode, either Bill Bcott or hi* 
brother passed two or three times along Cambridge 1 
Terrace in the Begent’s Park, and looked up gl u 
particular house: but on epch occasion the ob- 
server went away with the air of one who con- 
tinued to be disappointed in dhmething that he 
expected to take place. At length, one morning, 
Bill Scott beheld placards in theVindows of that 
particular house, announcing that the stock of fur- 
niture was to be disposed of on the%llowing day; 
according to the orders of the official assignee in 
the case of the bankruptoy of Joseph Preston. 
Blit Scott hastened homeward, and imparted this 
ilMtige&CC to the Burker. 

That’s fight, my boy,” said Barnes, who was 
Mftoking a pipe and discussing a pot of porter at 
thi time ; “ I knowed the bills couldn’t be werry, 
long afore they was posted up. But you’re sura 
that you and your brother hav'n’t dropped a word 
to them Smedleys about my setting you to watch 
that partfokle* house P” 

“ We havVt seen nufEn of the Smedleys ever 
since the business ol‘ t’other night,” was Bill 
ScoH’l Response ; “ and so wc couldn’t ha’ talked 
if SO be WC had wished to do it — which we 

SfeV 

“ You ate clover chaps, both of you,” said the 
Barker approvingly— though the younger of his 
two adjutants was not present at tho time to 
receive and acknowledge the compliment. What 
a blessed thing it is for you fellers to have a chap 
like me which is at good as a father to you* 
When I think that I spent five pounds to give 
you each a bran new suit of toggery— bought 
second-hand at an old clothes’ shop— for you to 
turn out swell on Sundays, I’m lost in admiration 
at my own generosity.” 

“ But you make us stick to the rags, though, 
during tho reek-days” observed Bill Scott, glanc- 
ing somewhat sullenly down at his dirty and 
tattered attire. 

rt Wall, and don’t X stiek to my own seedy togs 
during the veek P” demanded the Burker, indig- 
nantly i and then, as if to compose his feelings, he 
imbibed half the contents of the pewter pot, — 
having done which, be handed the vessel to Biff 
> Scott. “I tell you what it is, young feller— if we 
was all thru# to turn out every day into Swell 
Street, it would regularly spile us for useful work. 
There's no gamrnou about the business : we hav’n t 
the gentility of cut that makes a chap fit for the 
swell-mob. So wc must continue to work on 
wc does. Look how I have blowed your glides out 
with good things ever since that ofiair ol lust 
veek: I hav’n’t stinted my share of the blunt, I 
hope. Coffee, hot rolls, and black-puddings foi , 
breakfast- roast weal or pork, or Oise biled beet, 
carrots, and taterc, from the slap-bang shop for 
dinner — sassengers or eel-pies, and baked taters, 
tor supper — with no end fif malt and blue-ruin by 
way ot lush. Now that’s what I call living; and 
if the Lord Mayor and all his Aldermen can beat 
it. then I’m a Dutchman — which I werry well 
know' I ain’t, ’cos why my father was a out-an’- 
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<mt true-bred Englishman. Ah, Bill— h# tree ft 
bighlv reapwUibm wan— U» wee. IV* * right to 
be proud of hie name, end I rawer© hie memory. 
He wee in the priggin line for « matter ot forty 
| jear— w)») ted foreign parts for the good of hi* 

: country- and died there. Ah, he knowed whit 
\ £ot*ny Bay ft»d Norfolk leiand was. I tell y*r 
! what. Bill — he was like the monkey that had «@#a 
' the world which you read of in the fable. book.*' 

"And who Wes your mother ?* asked Bill 
j Scott, “I never heard you speak ft word shout 
I bar.** 

i "Well, she j*at respectable in her way too,** 

I answered the shirker, when he hud rolled and 
; lighted his we. "She took in washing and 
I stolen goods j^and the lattor was a precious sight 
j more lucra^vo than the former. When my father 
1 got lagged— Which in plain English he did— so if 
: cost him nufiin, you understand, to go abroad and 
see the world ” 

" Well, when he was lagged— what thefc f" asked 
Bill Scott. 

"Why, my mother took on so that what with 
gin and grief she turned up her toes one fine mom- 
» ing ; and the parish was so uncommon kind and 
had such a respect for her memory, that it pur- 
vided her with a funeral free gratis for mtfflo. 
But my grandfather— he was the chap, Bill ! He 
could turn liis band to any think. IV* heard tty 
father sit for hours und speak in admiration of Me 
father afore him. That was the groat Hr. Barnes, 
that was— the pride of the family I Ho was ft 
horso-stealer.'** 

"And a worry good thing too,** said Bill 
Scott. 

“ Yes— but that warn't all. He was a coiner 
into the bargain/* continued Barney the Barker, 
as he thus eulogised his ancestors » " and what's 
more, he was the smasher of his own manufactured 
blunt. When times was bad in that tray, and the 
markets got glutted with base Coin, he tojk to 
another perftssion. That was thimblerigging ; 
and he thought nufiin of making Ms ten pun* 

| note in a day dt a country fair or market, or un a 
| race-course. And then he was a perfect genelman 
| in his habits — went to .bed drunk every night of 
i his life as reglar as clock-work." 

| “ And how did he end P" asked Bill Scott. 

I “ As u geneiimm should/* responded the Burker! 

j " he went out of this life in the least possible apace 
ot time wkeu St. Sepulchre's clock struck eight 
i one serene morning in May ; and he didn't struggle 
i more than half a minute as he dsneed on nufiin in 
the presence of five thousand genelman and Indit* 
which had collected together to do him honour. 
Now that's what I call being ft great mail) and I 
may be cxcoosed if I appear rayther wain of that 
ancestor of mine, the great Mr. Banes." 

“ Ah, I sHbuld rayther think so," said Bill Scott 
admiringly. 

“ ’Why, you see/' continued the Burker, as be 
smoked hie pipe in a leisurely manner, " it's the 
natur' of button beings to be proud ot their ances- 
tors* Wasn’t we reading in a veekly paper t’other 
day that there's some great Bul.cs- 1 forget their 
name* agaip — which is as proud as peacocks COS 
why their great, great, great grandpmthef* was 
what they toll ladies of easy wirtue in the time of 
King Charles. So with the glorious etample of 
the airisvueracy olure my eye*, I may be allowed, ! 


1 hope, to have a nat'ral pride in mt own ances- 
tor*." 

" To be sure!" said Bill Scott, approvingly: 
"but perhaps you will tell me whv yWtSips 
either mb or Tim every day for the last Wotk % 
into the Negent’s Bark to have a look whbt^'fMt 
furnitur* is still in that there house, or whttfcif 
there’s biUi up to say it’s alt to be sold W' : 
auction." ' *' 

"Cos why It come to my knowledge— never 
mind how," answered the Burker, M that the chap 
which used to live in that house was made a bank ’ 
rupt some time ago $ and so I knowed wery well 
that as the things wasn’t yet. sold off, they Would 
he soon- oml that's the reason I sot you fellers to 
wotoh and see/* • 

49 Well, but what has all that got to do with 
you P" asked Bill Soofct. " I suppose you ain’t 
a-going to take the house and set Up in business 
as a genelman." 

"No— I ain’t a-going to retire from my per- 
fossion yet awhile/ 1 answered the Burker. " I 
havVt made ray fortune " 

*' But you got a Jolly lot of swag t'other night, 
though/’ observed the youthful thief,—" a matter 
of a hundred and twenty pounds fbr yourself. 
Them Smedlsys ought to have lot me and Tim go 
shears." 4 

"Not a bit oa’fc 1" sold the Barker sternly. 

*' You woe only sawing an apprenticeship dh that 
partioklor bight j and we ought to thank the 
jSmodleys and old Mother Webber that they didn’t 
make me fork out summut On youT account os a 
premium on your indenture’." 

"Now, do you know what I would have done 
if I’d been you P” asked Bill fiktatt, after a 
pause. ; 

” How can I know unless you HU me. What P” 

“I’d have kept the whole Of that there |wsg 
for myself/* returned the youth tith dogged dry- 
ness : “ I’d have stuck to the blunt, relp me 
later I" 

"Then you would have done a thing which 
would have kivered you with shame and disgrace/’ 
rejoined l ho Burker, with a tone and look or surly 
indignation. " Haven’t you larnt that Worry ex- 
cel lent ‘ Rtmtm* ammg tAiwei? If not, 

1 tod be*wt pungh It into you r great thick* head 
at once j"~ and Barney looked very much as if ho 
intended to suit the aolion to the word. 

" dome, none of that I" exclaimed Scott, shrink- 
ing bock in terror at. the ferunou* ruffian. " 1 
didn’t mean no harm." 

' "Then don’t go for to start such Immoral 
not ion a again/* said Mr. Barnes sternly t and Con- 
tenting himself with this warning, he Spared his 
youthful and delectable pupil the punching process 
that hod been menaced. 

“ You havVt told mo what you mean to do : 
about that there bouse on Cambridge Terrace," I 
said BUI Hrott, after another pause. ! 

" And wbat*s more, I don’t mean to tell you," 
answered the Burker. « It’s a little private busi- 
ness of my own f and you had better not go and i 
blab about it— or I should precious soon sarve you j 
as 1 did that chap down at the ftmedleys* t’other ! 
night. You and Tim can amuse yourselves with j 
cards or douStooes and a pot of porter after topper ! 
to morrow sight, till I come home : for I das lay I 
I shell have to be out an hour or two. You havo 
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had * reek's holiday ; and you and Tim nrart get 
to business to-morrow. The blunt I got t’other 
night won’t last for over j and we must make hay 
while the sun shines," r 

It is not however necessary to record any more 
of the conversation which took place, on this par- 
tseular occasion, between Barney the Burker and 
his worthy pupil: for we must pass on to the nar- 
ration of Other matters. 

On the foUowing day the sale took place at the 
hpuse which Joseph Preston had inhabited on 
Cambridge Terrace ; and by eight o’clock in the 
evening all the “ lots ” were cleared away, accord- 
ing to the terms duly specified in the catalogue — 
of which Barney the Burker had obtained a copy, 
so that he might judge whether the house would 
be left empty after the sale. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock at night, 
that the ruffian issued from his lodgings — where 
he left the brothers Scott engaged in the manner 
which he had sketched forth on the preceding day, 
Barnes directed his steps towards the Regent’s 
Park; and on arriving in the vicinage of Cam- 
bridge Terrace, he carefully scrutinised all the 
windows of the house where the sale had been. | 
No lights were to be seen anywhere in the front ; 
and Barney, passing round to the back of the Ter- 
raoe, examined the premises from tipri point. 
The result was the same : not a single light was 
visible in any of the windows. A, bill was posted 
against the stable-doors; and by the light of an 
adjacent lamp, Barney was enabled to reed the 
large print thereof. It announced that the house | 
was to be let on lesse, applications to be made to 
an auctioneer in Albany Street, or else to the 
official assignee under Joseph Preston’s bank- 
ruptcy. j 

“That’s all right," said the Burker to himself: | 
“applications isn’t to be made upon the premises 
■—and that’s a sign there’s nobody left in oharge of 
’em. Sharp feller, that assignee! If onoe you 
puts a man and his wife into a house to show it, 
and lets 'em live there free gratis for nothin’ until 
it’s let. I’m blowed if it will ever let at alL They 
are sure to stall off the ladies and genalmen as 
comes to look at it^ by saying the dreanage is bad. 
That's a rule as invariable as a judge pumping up 
his team when he sentences a fellgr to death." 

While making these very intellectual and erudite 
reflections, Barney the Burker was slowly parsing 
away from the vicinage of the stables, in order 
that he might have another look at the front part 
of the house, so as fully to make up his mind as to 
the particular point in which he should attempt 
an entry : for such was the object he had in view. 
It did not however appear very safe to operate on 
the front, because the shadow of a policeman was 
descried at the farther end of the .Terrace, and 
carriages were ever and anon proceeding in both 
directions, probably on account of toM m or parties 
being given it some of the adjacent dwellings. 
But on the other hand, the Burker laid an almost 
equal objection to the attempt of a forcible entry 
by the rear of the premises ; inasmuch as belated 
grooms connected with the adjoining stables, might 
be about. Bo Barney went and took a walk in 
I tome secluded portion of the Regent's Perk, to re- 
flect upon the most prudential course to be pur- 
sued under existing dtoutfsstanoea, and likewise to 
while away the time until * later hour, when the 


carriages should have ceased to roll and the 
belated grooms should have retired to rest. 

The church dock in Albany Street had pro- 
claimed the hour of one in the morning, as Barney 
the Burker retraced his way to the rear of the 
premises, where he had decided upon making the 
attempt. The coast was clear; and a small crow- 
bar, dexterously as well as powerfully used, speedily 
forced open the door of the coach-house. Enter- 
ing that place, he carefully closed and bolted the 
j door behind him. One of his capacious pockets 
furnished a dark lantern : this was quickly lighted 
by means of matches, with whiciu he was also 
provided ; and he now took a aurver of the pre- 
mises. The stables were behind theUoach-house ; 
and thence there was no means of ingress to the 
yard or little garden, whichever it # might be, in . 
tie rear of the empty house itself. He ascended 
a ladder into the upper storey, which he found to ; 
be divided into two compartments— one serving j 
as a hay-loft, the other as a chamber for a groom 
or a coachman ; and in this chamber there was a 
window looking into the yard which lay between 
the Stabling-premises and the back of the house 
itself. 

The dark lantern was re-consigned to the 
Barker’s pocket; he carefully and noiselessly 
opened the window; and by means of a rope 
which he like wisp had with him, lowered himself 
down into the yard. Creeping cautiously along 
the shade of the wall which separated that yard 
from the adjoining one,— bo that no light from the 
back windows of tho neighbouring dwellings should 
reveal his form to any one who might chance to 
be looking forth from his bed-chamber, — Barnos 
reached the back door of the house ; and this he 
opened by means of his crowbar, with but little 
difficulty and loss of time. He was now inside 
the house; his entry had been successfully and 
rapidly accomplished. He listened with suspended 
breath ; for notwithstanding the inference he had * 
so shrewdly drawn from the announcements of tho 
printed placard, he knew it was still within the 
range of possibility that there might be some 
person left in charge of the premises. But all 
appeared to be as silent as the tomb. 

“Let me seel” thought the Burker to himself: 

“ the front bed-room on the second floor. Them was 
the words.” 

He accordingly began to ascend the staircase in 
as noiseless a manner as possible,— pausing every 
now and then to assure himself that all continued 
still. In a few minutes he reached the particular * 
room which he sought: but we should observe 
that from time to time he drew forth his dark 
lantern and threw the light around for a moment, 
so as to make himself thoroughly aware of tho 
topography of the premises. 

The house was completely denuded of all its 
furniture; and occasionally the naked boards of • 
the staircases and the landings creaked beneath 
the Burker’s tread. Still no other sounds reached 
his ears; and he felt tolerably well assured that he 
was the only human being at that moment inside 
the building. He reached, as we have said, the 
chamber which he sought : again his lantern was 
produced— hi# he was cautiops where he threw the 
light, for fear lest it should Se observed outride by 
the polioemap on his beat. The shutters were 
however closed; and thus there was less danger of 
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fbfl rays penetraking forth* Barney held the lan- 
tern low down, and in such a manner that it* 
light fell only upon the floor. Mien he counted 
the board* from the left-hand side, until he had 
numbered eleven .• and there he stopped. Brewing 
» bradawl from hi* pocket, he stuck it as deep 
into the wood as the foroe of his hand could drive 
it without making any noise ; and it starved as a 
handle to lift up the plank, which wae previously 
so Arm and secure in its setting that no one, by 
‘ merely treading over it, would by its oscillation 
or yielding have been led to suspect it was thus 
moveable. She crossbeams formed so many dif- 
ferent recesflts; and these the Burker examined 
one after tm other. But his countenance grew 
more and more blank — or rather expressive of a 
sullen, savage disappointment, aa he found no- 
thing. 

"Well, I’m Mowed,** he said to himself, w if this 
isn't odd ! One of three things must have hap- 
pened. Either the chap lied in his letter— or 
else the Smedleys have been aforehand with me — 
or else the men which conducted the sale must 
have twigged the secret of the plank and got pos- 
session of what I’m searching artar." 

But still fancying that he might have over- 
looked the object for which he had come, and 
whioh had cost him so much trouble, the Burker 
made a more careful * scrutiny of the various 
recesses revealed by the extracted plank* Into 
each recess did ho throw the light of Ins lantern : 
he thrust his hand in, and felt as far as he could 
reach on either side underneath the boards which 
still remained fastened down. For more than a 
quarter of an hour was he thus engaged : but he 
found nothing. With a low but terrible impreca- 
tion, he was compelled to give up the search ; and 
without taking the trouble to restore the plank to 
its place, he issued from the chamber. 

Descending the stairs as noiselessly as he had 
mounted tbem 9 he reached the hall ; and cm arriv- 
ing there, he took out his lantern to throw a light 
around— for he had forgotten the precise geography 
of the place. 

“ Ah !** he ejaculated, as the beams fell upon the 
front door; "this is precious odd !” 

The Burker’a surprise may be accounted for, 
when we inform the reader that the lantern had 
suddenly made him aware that the chain of the 
front door was hanging down, and that the lock 
had been wrenched off. He examined the door 
still more carefully; the bolts were drawn backh- 
and it was only kept closed by the tightness with 
which it fitted into its setting. ’ 

“ It’s as clear os daylight," said the Burker to 
himself, with a deep concentration of fierce and 
savage feeling, " that some folks has been afore- 
hand with me : — and who could it be if not them 
Smedleys P Well, if this isn’t a dirty shabby trick, 
I'm Mowed !” 

The respectable Mr. Barnes did not reflect that 
he on his side had been all along endeavouring to 
outwit the Smedleys in the object for wbich be 
himarff bad come — or at least that he had kept' his 
design altogether secret from them. He considered 
himself deeply wronged ; and hence that expression 
of his injured feelings. 

"But how the deuce did they get in P** he said 
to himself perfectly bewildered. "-That they went 
out of this here door— if it was raly them— is as 


plain a#u pikestaff: hut how did they get in first 
of all P They didn’t force the door. 33 m look «m 
broke off by somo one inside, where I*m Standing 
now. Ah, I can guess !" }}o ejaculated tb hfrr ^f, 
aa a sudden light flashed in unto his mind* 
must have hid theirselves inside the housearler 
the tale— perhaps in the coal-cellar, or whatttot* 

A deuced clever trick, by jingo ! But I w&'iW 
I can’t be even with them yet.** 

H is angry feelings were the least thing eg^ 
peased by the resolution to which he had juttfc 
arrived; and returning the dark lantern to Ida 
pocket, he issued forth from the front door, dosing y 
it behind him by the aid of the brass handle— ’’’ 
and hurried away, unseen by a single soul. 


CHAPTER XXVI* [ 

THE TWO VSrOHBOtrBlHO HOUSES. j 

In one of the finest streets at tho West-end of , 
the town— but the name of which we suppress for 
reasons which will be presently obvious— thore 
are an elegant milliner’s establishment and a hand- 
some tailor’s shop next door to each other. Tho 
two hoqpes, whioh are lofty, spacious, and of 
imposing appearance, belong to an uniform range, 
—the white fronts and large windows of which, as 
well as the general style of architecture, produce 
the impression which is conveyed by the best 
streets of Paris* 

Through the immense panes of plate glass in 
the milliner’s shop, may be seen an exquisite and 
elegant assortment of caps, bonnets, laces, veils, 
ribands, silks, &c. ; and the facia over the shop- 
front indicates that tho estaMlshtneut belongs to 
Madame Angelique, The same name is repeated, 
but in miniature letters, on a'braw- plate on the 
shop-door* The exterior Would lead the passer-by 
to imagine that a respectable as well as a thriving 
business is carried on by Madame Angelique; 
and everything seems to be done to render the 
appearanoe of the shop as imposing and as at- 
tractive as possible. Nowhere are the Windows 
i more transparently clean — nowhere the paint 
fresher— nowhere the brass-work on the lower 
part of the window and on the door so brilliantly . 
resplendent. If you enter the establishment, the 
impression produced by the exterior is sustained 
and confirmed. The shelves are arranged with 
neat drab -coloured pasteboard boxes, edged with 
pink, and whioh are speedily taken down to dis- 
play their exquisite contents of laces or costly 
silks— their caps or their gloves— their trimmings 
or artificial flowers, to the eye* of customers. 
The mahogany counter is scrupulously burnished t 
the chairs have crimson cushions; and in the 
evening the shop is a blase of gas-light. Some- 
times it is Madame Angelique herself who attends 
upon her lady-customers: at other times it is a 
genteel-looking deputy of a certain age, and who 
speaks French with the finest Parisian accent, 
but English with scarcely any describable accent 
at all. A glass-door at the extremity of the , 
spacious 4 shop, frequently stands half-open, and 
! reveals some dosen of work-women in a large 
: room comfortably furnished, and where dresses 
are made up or caps and bonnets trimmed. A 
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very handsome circular staircase, withUbronro the appearance anti the gpueral reputation of 
balustrades, and carpeted all ever, leads up into being one of the most respoctablo, as it is assuredly 
the show-rooms, which occupy the whole of the one of the most fashionable and best frequented# 
first floor. These are sumptuously furnished; Magcwlm det Mode* to be found at the West End 
lustres, vases, and or*molu clocks embellish the of London. 

marble man tel -pieces, and are reflected iri the t Before we pass away to a description of her 
immense mirror* with their massive gilt frames, 1 neighbour’s, we must aay a few Words of Madame 
Splendid chandeliers, all of the finest cut glow, Augriique herself. She is about fifty year* at age 
hang to the ceiling; and these at dusk arc lighted —of a comely and matronly appearance. She is 
with wot candles, which flood the apartments a Trench woman— as her name, her manners, and 
with it brilliant a lustre as that which prevails her speech indicate. Somewhat stout, she is 4 
in a West-ond saloon when a banquet or ball is nevertheless bustling and active ;* and she thinks 
given. The carpets iri the show-room* are so 'no trouble too great to bestow upon* a customer* 
thick that the delicate feet of lady -visitressos. are Indeed, her bearing is as urbane, fer smile as 
completely lost in them; the patterns are of the complacent, and tho expressions of hL gratitude 
'richest description, and match well with the deep as great, towards a lady who merely Bropa iu to 
‘crimson paper of the walls and the general style buy a three-aftd**ixpenny riband or p half-guinea 
of the furniture. The costliest as well as the cap, as they are to another customer who leaves 
most elegant drosses are to be seen in these apart- behind an order for a twenty-guinea (frees. There 
merits; and whichever way a \isitress may turn, ; is nothing obtrusive in her politeness: it is mea- 
sbo finds her form reflected either in a mirror sured to the utmost nicety. She will only press 
against the wall, or in an immense oval psyche. I her goods to a certain point —and no farther : she 
Thera jure few chairs in these rooms— but mim- ! will expatiate upon how much this or that article 
bers of sumptuous ottomans, covered with velvet!# , is sure to become the complexion of the particular 
are ranged around. Those ottomans are so 'many \ customer with whom she is treating at the time- 
large chest* or boxes, the lids of Which are made but she will not too persuasively force the said 
to lift up, cushion and all; and from the myt* articles upon such customer. Thus she gives uni* 
terious depths of the interior Madame Aggelique versa! satisfaction; and as for her bills, she onlr 
or the show- women produce the newest elegancies sends them in onoe a-year — about three montns 
of Parisian fashion— such as bonnets, caps, and after Christmas— remaining perfectly satisfied if 
materials fur Indies’ dresses. they be liquidated any time before the ensuing 

The show-women themselves arc middle-aged Christmas. It were almost needless to add that 
persons, but dressed with the utmost taste and she herself dresses with the most unexceptionable 
neatness- of affable and obliging manners— and : taste,— in a manner becoming her years, with the 
beuring the stamp of unquestionable respectability, j slightest dash of a Parisian coquetry -but yet so 
Neither in the shop down stairs, nor in the show- | far removed from being outrS that it is impossible 
room*, are any of the females very young or very [ to make her look ridiculous. She uses rouge and 
good* looking: so that if a somewhat particular pearl-powder with so much skill, that only those 
lady, or an uxorious husband accompanying his ; ladies who are equally skilful in the mysteries of 
wife, pay a visit to Madams Angelique’s establish* I tho toilet, could discern how much her complexion 
men t, nothing meets the eye to induce a suspicion t is indebted to those accessories ; and her smile 
as to its perfect propriety. Wo should add that i reveals so admirable a set of teeth, that even the 
the young woman themselves in tho work-room, | wearers of false ones themselves would find it diffi* 

I seetned to have been chosen as much for their ! cult to attribute Madame Angelique’s to the suc- 
absenoa of personal charms as, we may suppose, cedaneous art of a renowned dentist in the same 
for their skilfulness with the noodle; and perhaps street. 

the door of communication betweoji that room and ^ The tailor’s shop next door is as handsome 
tho shop i* intentionally left open, ty convince such j in its own way as the Magasin of Madame An* 

. straight-laced lady or particular husband aocom- ’ gelique. It is the establishment of no cheap 
partying his wife, as those whom we have alluded clothier : none of the exquisitely fashioned articles 
to, that in every possible department, of Madame of raiment displayed in the window, are vulgarized 
Angolique’s business the females employed are of by ticketed prioeB. M. Berlin —for the tailor is 
modest demeanour# Ss well as of sn age and ap- ; a Frenchman, as Madame Angelique is a French* 
pear an Co which may defy the breath of scandal. 1 wooftn — would scorn the idea of selling pantaloons 
But then, Madame Angelique’s house is a very , at sixteen shillings, surtouts at two guineas, and 

large one j and there are floors higher than the paletots at two ten. No suit of olothes is sent nut 

show-rooms* Moat of Madame Angelique’s ous- i from his establishment under seven guineas. Hie 
totters know that she is a widow, and that only two ; name is in gilt letters over tho shopfront— in 
or three of her principal dependants live OH the brass letters ingeniously stuck on to the middle 
premises* What, then, does she do with all the pane of plate-glass— and repeated on a brass-plate 
upper pari of her spacious house? If occasionally 1 on the shop-door. Everything looks business-like 
some Curious old dowager or ingenuous young < and respectable — yes, and wealthy also, at M. 

lady happens to put the question, Madame An* ! Bertin’s; and if a passer-by glances up at the 

gelique, with one of her most amiable smiles, ; windows on the drawing-room or higher floors, he 
speaks of the immense stock of goods which she is \ beholds rich draperies and the tops of gilt back 
constantly compelled to keep on hand— and thus J chairs, all indicative of the sumptuous interior of 
promptly attributes a use and a purpose to all the ) M. Bertin’s habitation. As fan M. Bertin himself, 
up-stairs rooms which ace not occupied bj herself ! he is a short, middle-aged man— very active and 
her principal women, and her demesne*. In short, j very ubBequioos— tolerably good-looking for his 
the establishment of which we are speaking, has i years- exquisitely dressed— making a large display 
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tolerably well, but with a strong- accent j and as ho well roundeS, and dasadimjly white. This 
is amassing a fortune in this country, he loros it woman was a native of England ; and the Ml',, 
ten thousand times better than his own. known to the Duke of Marcbmont, as wejJ :W ' 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening that perhaps to others, by the Christian name .*f Lettfed ; 
the Puke of Marohmont strolled into Jf» Heftin'* —this being Short for Letitia, 

•hop, — which, as well as his neighbour^ w##bril* The second divinity of the place whom we must 
liabtlj lighted with gas; and after ea^wgbg a notice, was ft French girl, named Ajoj anting and 


the staircase wm the air of one who was perfectly was arranged in a sort of Greek knot; and it 
well acquainted with the geography of the pro* shone with a rich gloss, all its own, She too was 
. raises, and who «felt himself perfectly at home in elegantly apparelled,— the light satin dress setting 

this proceeding. Mounting to the second door, off the slender symmetry of her shape, and reveal- 

he tapped gently at a door, which was immediately ing much of the welt-formed bust, which was less 
opened by a middle-aged and discreet-looking exuberant and more statuesque than the volup- 
female domestic. tuons contours of Hiss Lattice. 

"The young ladies there, Annette?" inquired The third female occupant of the room Was a 
the Duke, with a significant glance thrown across German girl, with masses of rich auburn bpir 
the room into which the door opened. clustering down upon her brilliantly white neck 

* “Yes, my lord," was the woman’s response* and shoulder#*. She too was eminently beautiful— 
“ Disengaged P” hut witjb * sensuously outlined profile, and large 

“ Yes, ray lord,” languishing blue eyes. Her figure combined 

Without another word, Annette led the way slepdernws of shape with rich development of oon- 
acroes the room, which was handsomely furnished tours. Of the four she alone had not her arms 
— and advanced straight up to a large mirror bare:— not that She had any reason to conceal 
which seemed to be suspended in the usual manner them on account of defective modelling; it was 
against the solid wall, though reaching down to simply a matter of taste that She wore the elegant 
the carpet. It was however in reality a door, Parisian sleeves which at that time had just come 
which opened by means of a secret spring j and into fashion. This German beauty was known to 
the woman tapped at what appeared tp be the the Duke of Marohmont by the Christian name of 
book part of a closet thus revealed. That wood* Linda. ' 

work against which she knocked, was speedily The fourth was a charming Irish girl, with 
opened in the form of another door : the woman mischievous eyes and ptyuafcL features, — the 
stood aside— and the Duke passed in to the place dewy lips expressive Of much fesHpg, and the* 
whither these singular and mysterious means of form combining elegance of sydffectry with lithe 
communication led, A beautiful girl, elegantly and willowy grace. She answered to .the name of 
dressed, held that inner door opn to afford the Eveleen. And now we may add, In respect to all 
Duke admission; and when he had entered, four, that they possessed teeth white as pearls; 
she closed it again. It was an immense mirror, and that in this respect, if an applo of discord had 
suspended like the one in the room from which he been thrown amongst them, no Trojan umpire 
had emerged ; and when the door which it formed could ha«e honestly and conscientiously awarded 
was shut, no one, unless in the secret, could have it to any one in particular. In short, Leltice, 
possibly entertained the slightest suspicion that Arraautinc, Lindt^ and Evolren, were assuredly 


it was a door at all. 

The reader has perhaps by this time corapre- 


four of the loveliest specimens of the female sex 
that could possibly bo found grouped together in 


bended that the Duke of Marcbmont had passed the same apartment. 

from the tailor’s house into the milliner’s : or if 1 That the Duke of Marcbmont was no stranger 
9 there be any such reader so obtuse of intellect as to them, was evident by the maimer in which they 
not to comprehend this fact, we now beg tft greeted him on bis arrival. The restraint which 
announce it. Yes— his Grace of March moot was his rank might elsewhere have imposed* was here 
in one* of the higher rooms of Madame Aogelique’s altogether lost sight of,— as will be eeeto from the 
abode. It was splendidly furnished— with mirrors, way in which the young females respectively ad- 
draperies, pictures, and statues. Bub these were dressed him. 

the loast attractions there, in comparison with “ Is it you, ray dear MarchmontP” exclaimed 
•four lovely beings in female shape, who seemed to Letticr, the English woman, as she gave hirn ad* 
be the Voiding deities of this luxurious apart* mittanco by means of the mysterious mirror- 
ment. One had opened the mysterious dour, as contrived doorway . and she spoke in a rich flute* 
already stated, to give the Duke admission. She tike voice, winch seemed quite appropriate to the 
was a fine, well grown, and exceedingly handsome fine, well -developed, and imposing style of hoc 
young woman, of about two-and- twenty. Her beauty. 

glossy browm hair was arranged in bands, with an “ That wicked Marcbmont, who always makes 
artificial flower like a camelia on one side of me drink so much champagne 1" exclaimed Made- 
the head. Her dress, of fawn-coloured satin, was moiselle A r& an tine, who spoke English with only 
made very low in the body, revealing a gorgeous just so much of a foreign accent as to tender ft 
bust : the richest lace trimmed the upper part of interesting whan floating on her mS MWn/ 
the conoge, butli brxk md front; ni nbaod* lie- tone.. 



"It is just why Marchmont U welcome,” said 
Linda, the German girl, who also spoke English 
well : " because he ie sure to give u* champagne.” 

"Hold your tongues, you selfish creatures!” 
cried Eveleen, the Irish girl, with that interesting 
intonation of voice which gives such a peculiar 
charm to the Hibernian accent upon the lip of a 
well-bred daughter of the Emerald Isle. "Let us 
welcome him in another way :”—and with sportive 
joyousness she wound her arms about the Duke's 
neck, at the same time kissing him upon either 
cheek. * 

" Oh, if that is the sort of welcome you have in 
store for me,” said Marchmont, "pray let it be 
given at once.” 

Thereupon Miss Lattice folded him in her em- 
brace : Mademoiselle Arman tine was the next to 
dispense her caresses ; and though the German 
girl came last, yet she held him longest in her arms. 

"And now my fair ones,” exclaimed the Bake, 
laughing with the air of a man who purposely 
sought this kind of society for the purpose at escap- 
ing from more serious, and peniaps unpleasant 
reflections — “ let us have champagne and fruit, 
and we will pass a merry evening together. But 
first of all I must have a few words with Madame 
Angelique— and in private too. I have something 
of importance to speak to her about.” 

"You know where to find her,” said Lattice; 
" she is in her own room at this moment. Go 
quick, Marchmont— -and if you remain too long, 
we will all four come in a body, armed with 
champagne-bottles, and with forced fruit as mis- 
siles, to drive you back as our captive.” 

"Chains of featooning flowers should not be 
omitted from the implements of your coercion,” 
answered the Buke, forcing himself to speak in a 
gay manner : though, as he opened a door opposite 
the mysteriously oontrived mirror, he could scarcely 
keep badk 1 a sigh which rose up into his very 
throat. 

Closing the door behind him, he traversed the 
well carpeted passage, and tapped at another 
door on the same storey. The well-known voice 
of Madame Angelique bade him enter; and he 
found her seated at table with none other than her 
neighbour M. Bert in. There was an exquisite 
supper upon the table, — a repast consisting of 
succulent French delicacies, served up on silver 
plate, and flanked with bottles of champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and Bordeaux. The room was a small one 
-“-but furnished in the most luxurious manner. It 
was Madame’s boudoir; and a door facing the one 
by whioh the Buke had entered, communicated 
with her bod-chamber. M. Bor tin rose and bowed 
obsequiously] but Madame Angelique contented 
herself with a half-courteous, half-familiar smile,-— 
at the same time indicating a chair. 

“I am sorry to disturb you, my dear madam, 
in the midst of so agreeable a ifto-d-fto,” said the 
Buke, speaking in the French tongue, with which 
he was perfectly conversant : " but I have some 
business of importance to discuss with you. Shall 
I return presently?” 

“ By no means, my lord,” answered Madame 
Angelique, in a moSt gracious uia&ner: for she 
doubtless well knew that the Duke’s gold would 
indemnify her well for any little inconvenience she 
might experience on the score of th? delicacies of 
the supper* table getting cold. 


letters to write 

" Which need not take you more than a quarter 
of an hour,” observed the Buke,— thus indicating 
the interval that he wished the tailor to remain 
| absent from the milliner’s boudoir. 

M. Berrin bowed and withdrew : hut so far from 
returzdng into his own house, or having any letters 
at all to write, he merely lounged away the pre- 
scribed quarter of an hour in an adjoining room. 
Meanwhile lot Us see what took place between the 
Duke of Marchmont and Modair^ Angelique. 

” "I believe, my excellent friend*?’ said his Grace, 

" that you make all my wife’s dresses P” 

"I have for some yearn enjoy&l the honour 
of her Grace’s patronage,” was the milliner’s re- 
sponse. 

"And mine too, for that matter,” exclaimed 
the Buke, with a laugh. "But joking apart, 
have you made any dresses for her Grace re- 
cently r 

"At th» very moment, my lord,” answered 
Madame Angelique, “ I have three or four in hand 
far the Duchess of Marchmont.” 

" Good I” ejaculated the Buke. " Of course you 
can make duplicates P” 

" Make duplicates, my lord !” cried the millinor, 
with a most genuine amazement. 

“ To be sure. Why not ?” 

“Ohl— of course, if your Grace wishes it, I 
could make a dozen of precisely the same sort.” I 
" Hover mind the dozen,” rejoined Marchmont : j 
! " a duplicate of each will answer all my purpose. 
But recollect, the work must be so well done and 
the resemblances so exact, that her Grace’s own 
maid, if appealed to upon the subject, could not 
possibly suspect that there were duplicates of her 
mistress’s raiment.” 

" All this can be done, my lord,” replied Madame 
Angelique: “and without for a single moment 
attempting to pry impertinently into your Grace's 
reasons and objects, pardon me for expressing a 
hope that no evil consequences will redound to 
myself?” 

" I will take care of that,” answered the Buke. 

" When will these dresses be ready P” 

" Her Grace tells me, my lord, that you are all 
going into the country the day after to-morrow , 
and the dresses whioh her Grace has ordered, must 
consequently be sent home to-morrow night.” ^ 

, " And when can the counterparts be in readi- 

ness P” inquired Marchmont 

" It will take a good week, my lord ” 

" A week P — nonsense !” ejaculated Marchmont. 

" I cannot possibly get them done in less time. 
Say on the sixth evening hence,” added Madame 
Angelique, after a little redaction. # 

"Very good,” replied the Bake: “ tfyat must 
suffice.” 

“ They shall be positively at Marchmont House 
by nine o’clock on the day named-—” 

« Ho— you must not send them direct to March- 
mont House,” exclaimed the Duke: "that will 
never do 1 There must be no trace-^— But how 
can it be managed P” * 

"Shall I forward the dresses in a box to Oak- 
lands, my lord f * Asked the milliner. 

“ A box so light as that will be with nothing 
but woman’s trumpery in it, would seem suspicious 
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"And it just happens” said the discreet ^ and 
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if addressed to me. And then, too, it is absolutely “Them?" cried the Duke. “You speak of 
necessary for my purpose that there should exist more than one." 

no possible clue— —Ah, I recollect, I have an un- ; “ I speak of two, my lord,” answered Madame 

sophisticated, unsuspicious, docile, tutf obedient Angelique. “It is just this:— In a certain suburb 
young man in my service., iefc me see ? — this is of London there lives an Eastern lady of the rnos 
Wednesday. Well, on Tuesday evening next, at ravishing beauty; and she has in her household a 
nine o'clock this young jman shall bo in' a cab at Hindoo woman as grandly handsome as herself, 
the door; and yeu must baye the dresses d^liyergd though /){ p different style. I have seen them I 

L.' 1 1 i ' . _ -i. rtlL n .it AA/taaiAnatlfl in a A»*i>iar*a in I 


to him in a box by one 6f you r most ial {$1 

“They are all confidential, z&f M 

Madame Angelique ; “ or else I, jiotJHM' 5 . w 

been able to sustain iqy ^pfalii^hrridttt unsuspected tell 
as I have done for so t\ iiytf ays ?” . vat 

“ Well, let this he ftm ; arfangoment, then,” f W 

fumed Marcbmont.i AM the hour and on|he 
evening just agreed tty tfye name of Christian Eh] 
Ashton will be sent m to^pp } ,and you will know ^ * 
what it xpe ans. But mind! ie Is not to know pm 

what the dresses are.” , ■ of 

“ Decidedly not, my the miliir jm 

ner. “ Your be followed IM 

in every reipect. Has foSFwSee may forth# *K>] 
instruction*?;' . . N .afc IP 

“ Yes— there is one thing mor^- £>ri 

Duke. “ iToju will have to spar^|p||jSpe |N>J 

for a short time. I need her s^vfees^ Jfcypu risl 
consent P , You know very well ®t wiyi he - * 
paid handsomely for all that you do to serve 

Ang^hqi#, v.;* Mtt&WksA* ?.$}?•:«! i ... . P tQ 


piial both. They .ride out occasionally in a carriage in 
' IMW &$flljWmkbourh oo d : though for the most 
HH quietly and unostentatiously -arit] 
Mn'i, wm» OjOr earth they are doing id "England, I cannot 
>cwd tell., A |HSft,yrorst s pf it is, there aro English ser- 

fe vsL^rato estab I ist raent — — ” 1 

best of^it, you mean!” fejaculated the 
■ IKfe because you can easily bribe those 
man English seryapt&^O your purposes^' • 
mow “ I fear Tftp& my lord. My confidential agent,” 
mow continued Jfadarae Angelique, “ who first told me 
of . these rare Oriental exotics, endeavoured to 
uillit sound the steward or butler, or whatever he is; 
)we| |pjL|to met with such a cold reception that it 
■fciier Wpmd not do to attempt anything farther through 
< ok |ho|C moans. Not that I despair of getting these 
pme Orientals by some meanB or another into my 1 
dp$| pqwer ; only of courso I should run a great 

j[ bf “ Which 18 as much as to give me to understand,” 
ervi M^f^pted Marchmont, with a smile, “ that, the 
must be commensurate. Well, my dear 
» a« Madame Angelique, do not speak a syllable upon 
iame this sublet, to any others of your patrons : but 
proaccutf iour inquiries— prepare* your plans— 

. jt J.121Z .. .j ‘ l . r t.4 


Angpliqt#. v< < 4 i | prosecute, your inquiries— prepare* your plans— 

“ Gqod,” saiuJ|^|pL(MMU ithcpt I will make I spread yqur nets— and wait till I return from () ik- 
my owp ...You .fiiQp* lim^^You know that I can bo liberal——” 

convinced that ij^L Ii.J$pjblfy “ commands in tins nttpect, as in 

she is one to wbpm^tfey jag All bt&erfj «b*li be paramount with mo.” 

ordinary imporffcn<ie P ; . '«te Wilt Dd . * Ah, by the bye” said the Duke, “ X had better 

well paid, as yqd ^uurse^.wul give you a trifle on account of the a flair of the 

“1 cab rel^. Mpop >©!;” jgxqlaiintfl jffii ' 


u 1 cai rel^Mpo^ k b©r/ , jtfidwiie ! presses. How much have you tlwre?^ he askcMl f 

Angcliqu^. ’ with me since j 4| be,tossed a handful of bnnk-notes into the mil- 

she was fifteen f;T-aoes ihc not regard mo as her | lineals Jap. 

own. mother P— have I not done everything for! “Two Jhhndred pounds exactly, my lord,” was 

her | the response. “ My best gratitude ” 

**io be sure, to be sure!” ejaculated the Duke. | “Oh, never mind the gratitude,” cried March- 
But I have often wondered what the deuce you j mont, And now good night, T am going to 
do with the girls when they begin to fade a^uy pass a few hours with the young ladies : I have 

and «rf wearing out,” • ordered champagne and other refreshments ” 

“I give them money and send them abroad,” I ..“Splendid forced. fruit from Covent Garden to- 
answored the inilliuer. “Ah, your Grace, little my lord,” said Madame Angelique. “Melons 

thinks bow many 1 lave supplied tf # house in —pine-apples grapes ” 

Paris. Change of ay: ,fdnn .Dting^ijiera round a “ Well, send up all you have got. And now I 
bit; and they go on well fo$ a Jew y£ajrs in France, bopo you will amuse yourspjf with our worthy ^ 
unsil at length ^hey get down into th§ Streets and . fbieud Bcrtin, who is discretion personified, I am 
end by dying ip the hospitals. But what else I sure if it were not for you two, I don’t know what 
can they expect P” * j gentlemen and ladies having pretty little iiil**igues 

“ What *'Ue„ indeed P* said the Duke t f and with ; to carry on, could possibly do.” 
this heartless assent to the vile Woman’s observa- | “Well, my lord, l do flatter myself^ that neigh- 
♦ion, he rose from his seat. , k j hour Bertiu and 1 carry on the business with a 

“ By the bye, my lord.” cried ^tidatne; Ap- ! discretion that is uuparalleled. But then,” con- • 
gelique, beckoning his Grace towards licr with an I tinued the milliner, “ so long as we have sftoh ex- 
air vf mysterious confidence, u % have found out 1 ccllenfc patrons as your Grace, we are rewarded for 
such an extraordinary thing, ^nq of my spies— | our trouble and anxiety.” 

and your Grace knows that I always have several j The Duke smiled at the thought of Madame 

upon the ldok-ouf ” , | Angelique’s anxiety as he glanced at the well. 

“ Well, what is it?” qflfUsfc .the Duke. “Some- i spread table; and nodding her a familiar good 
thing new in the female line Y* * night, he quitted the room. Returning to the 

“ Something new tacked, my lord— if it is luxuriously furnished apartment where he hfid left 
possible to get hold of them by any Oort of in- the four yptfhg ladies, he found a table spread 
teigliug with all kinds of wine, fruits, and other light tt* 
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iioisuneate. Nothing could fie more sensuously 
refined theft everything, which met his view. The 
apartment flooded with light — the rich furniture— 
the crimson draperies— the brilliant mirrors— the 
wine sparkling in the decanters— the fruit in the 
dishes of cut glass and in china baskets— and the 
ravishing loveliness of the four young women who 
were to be his companions at the all 

combined to elevate his spirits and win him m&J 
from certain sombre reflections which had been 
banging upon his 'soul ere he soqghf tbs presept 
scene. The atmosphere of the aparpnent Was 
warm and perfumed, hut without a richly oppres- 
siveness : the hrilliant light was reflected in the 
eyes of the four charmers— it made their 
. gleam like pearls— their lips have the wid Sem- 
blance of wet coral: it displayed the daks ting 
transparency of their complexions to the utmost 
advantage— it shed a ncber gloss on naturally 
shining hair. 

•‘Come, my dear Marchmont,” said Lettioe, 
“ and let me sit on one side of you.” 

* And I,” said the young Irish girl, “on the 
htber” 

“ But Marcjimont loves to be at b is ease/* cried 
the sprightly Armantme: and she bounded from 
the room,— m a few minutes returning with a 
costly flowered silk dressing-gown, the promo- 
tion of which elicited peals oi merry laughter from 
herself and her companions. 

* Corne said Linda, the Gorman gjrl, “ off with 
the coat and bn with the dressing gown l |t 
mokes you look so much as if you (elt yotfra&f at 
how t 

* Have your own way,” said the Puke. ** And 
non to table, you merry romps.” 

Th# y sat down : the champagne quickly began 
to diculate — laughter pealed like silver belfs 
around— the Puke frit himself gay— he forgot 
whatsoever tares had b e e n troubling lnm— he 
plunged beadtoDg as it were into the vortex of 
pleasure, in order to drown his recollections. Be 
it understood tha$ tho young women were not 
mt rely well educated, but accomplished likewise. 
They had belonged to gentee] lumilits, from whose 
bo'iom thty were beguiled away by the lnlamous 
agents of the still more mtamoua Madame An- 
gc iique , uud it there were at any time remorseful 
tei lings in their souls, they were compelled to stifle 
tLcm as well as they could , for they felt that they 
lmd entered upon a caietr whence thero was no 
jrefiogression. But they were accomplished, we 
soy the} all bad good conversational powers— and 
the discourse became as sparkling as the wine 
which gave it zeBt. After a while, when tbo 
whole party were exhilarated, they got up and 
danced 5 and t£e puke abandoned himself with a 
sort o| wild frenzy to the hilarious proceeding. 
Vfcre he a youth of eighteen or twenty, he coula 
no( have # enterecl more completely into this fun and 
frolic. At length, when exhausted with waitsing 
and romping, lie threw hunsclf upon a chair ; and 
*the champagne-glasses w^re fl|led again. 

M Long live such gaiety as our’d 1” cried Match- 
mont, lining tip his glass in one hand, while the 
otjier arm encircled the splendid shape of the 
• gorgeously h^deome Lett ice. 

“Oh/ for ever Such gaiety as this!” exclaimed 
Idndn, who bad likewise thrown herself upon a 
■eat. and a* she held her glass up, she watched 


the sparkling of the w|i>e ere she 
her sensuously breathing Ups. ^ 

u That wicked Marchmont has whirled pM fQ 
so,” cried the Irish girl, “that he has {wad 
out l’*— and she threw herself upon a footstool- 

tnitr linn Cm .»!*»> ... J A ..A 


°£W1IW IPPK mr% end grapes, she placed fr op 
the carpet gt &e puke’s fret. 

Then, likewise fearing herself upon a foofrtoo), 
she' Hstfned whifr Marchmont and Lettice sang 
together q Bacchanalian English song, Wist* 
scan© of luxurious enjoyment, blended with fh*> 
ravishments of feminine hearty, was that for thf 
pencil of an artist ! 

It was pgst ope in the moypjng when March- 
mont thought of faking his depart^©. Me placed 
Undergone of th^ ^uit-dishca a sum of piouey in 
bank- notes, as a mark of his liberality towards 
the ohannipg companions of his revel ; ap4 then 
he drew Lefrico asfd? into a window-recess, where 
he convoisefl with her for a few minutes in a low 
tqpe of voice. The other three gills chatted to- 
gether at the opposite exUemity of the room: 
they heard not what passed between Marchmont 
anfl Letticm ltoc|ney— neither did they seek (0 
batch a single word- They wero all on the friend- 
liest terms with one another : they had no jealousy. 
Their exquisite beauty ensured to them nil qw 
l equal amount of favour on the part qf t^eir aris- 
tocratic patrons ; and being girfrof good education 
— feeling too at times thefr lost apd degjscfrd l HJ ri* 
tion, they knew how useless it W to aggravate 1; 
by pa^y contentions afrongst fcl>emselvea, 

The conversation between the |§pke and L< 4 tue 
terminated 5 the noUemqn qm^r|gjd ull tour or« 
after another, end th«U took pie $$parture. 


OIlAPTElt XXVIf. 

CONKS! OARPXN. 

Os' dhe following dtfy CliriMiiiii Ashton wax en- 
gaged, as usual, m The forenoon, attending to his 
ducal employer’s correspondence, aud when it w.»i 
terminated, he rose to withdraw from the library ; 
but Marchmont said, “ Bit down agmn, ChiUiau . 
1 wish fo speak to you.” 

t !fbe youth resumed his chair, and prepared fr> 
listen attentively to Whatsoever might be addressed 
to him. 

w I think, Christian,” continued bis Grace, 
M that you are happy and comfortable in your pie- 
sent situation— and that inasmuch ae your welfare 
is looked after by me, y n q yourself arc willing and 
anxious to give me every possible sgtisfrction.” 

“ 1^ is my duty, so frng os | eat your Oriiee’s 
bread,” lesponded youth— j-hus avoiding the 

necessity of telling a falsehood by the asset Uon 
that he teas happy ip t|ie Duke’s employ inert, 

** l expected wo fres fjrefr your bps,” continu^ 
h|archmont. “ Thera is a little service wfcicji joq 


will have to render me. T 0 * morroW A go witfcW 
Grace to Oaklands : but you will not follow Sf|if| 
the early pui t of next week. You wifl thus bjjttf 
a littlo holiday, add plenty of opportunities tA see 
your charming sister. Next Tuesday night at 
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Hug; and between you and me, wretched apart- 
mente they are ! Ton wouldn't believe it, wy 
dear Ur. Ashton/' added* Mrs. Macaulay, in a 
voice of awful mystery: "no— you never would 
believe it I— but it is as true as 1 am a living 
woman !" 

** What's true !” asked Christian. 

"Bugs, my young friend— bugs, I can assure 
you!" replied Mrs. Macaulay. "Nothing should 

_ ^ induce me to say such a thing of a neighbour, if jt 

leave London by the "first coach on Wednesday / wasn't the case. If they ware fleas only — but 
morning; and you will bring the box amongst J bogs— dreadful l 

your own luggage. Put upon it a card with your I " Dreadful indeed !” muttered Christian, with a 


nine o'clock you *48 take a cab and repair to a 
particular address, which is written on this card, r 
—at the same time presenting one. " You will 
merely knock at the door and send in* your own 
name. A large box Will he given to you, of which 
you must take particular care. It contains things 
which I design as presents; and the truth is I 
wish to surprise those for whom the gifts are 
destined t — hence this little degree of mystery 
which I am observing on the point. You wifi / 


own name; and when you arrive at Oakland*, let 
it be taken up, together with your other bores, to 
the chamber whioh will he allotted to you there. 
Do you understand P” 

“ Perfectly, my lord/' responded Christian. 

° And you will see the necessity of keeping the 
matter profoundly secret/* rejoined the Dake 
** because, as I tell you, I mean to divert myself a 
little with the distribution of the presenta which 
the box contains. I know that I can rely on your 
discretion and fidelity. Mr. Calvert will provide 
you with the requisite funds for your travelling 
expenses; and you must be sure to arrive at Oak> 
lands in the course of next Wednesday." 

Christian bowed, and quitted the Uifi*ary. Sal- 
lying forth, he proceeded at once to Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square, and communicated to 
Mr. Bedolifle everything that had just taken place 
between himself and the Duke. The address of 
the house at which he had to call, was Madame 
Angelique's; and Christian having purposely 
passed it by in his walk up to Mrs. Macaulay's, 
was enabled to report that it was a milliner's 
establishment, ^either Rcdelifle nor himself for 
a moment believed that Marohmont’s explanation 
of certain intended gifts, was otherwise than a 
pretext for .some ulterior design: but what this 
design might be, young Ashton could not for the 
life of him conjecture — while Mr. Bedcliffe volun. 
teered no surmise. 

u You must perform exactly, my young friend,” 
he said, “ the mission that is entrusted to you : 
but upon obtaining possession of tho box, come 
direct hither to me before you take it to Maitoh- 
mont House. I may then telf you how we will 
act. Besides, it is necessary that 1 should see you 
again ere your departure for Oakl&uds.” * 

Christian promised to fulfil Mr. Redcliffe’s in- 
structions; and took his leave of this gentleman. 
Ho stepped into Mrs. Macaulay's parlour to shnkc 
hands with the widow,— who bade him bo sure 
and not forgot to bring his sister to take a friendly 
cup of tea with her on the first convenient evening. 
He was about to depart, when Mrs* Macaulay 
beckoned him back, and in a tone of mysterious 
confidence, she said. “ By the bye, X remember 1 
have got a little party on Saturday evening ; and 
it’s on rather a memorable occasion. The fact is, 
I and Mrs. Sifkin have not been on speaking terms 
with each other for the last ten years. Not that 
it was any fault of mine, you know ; because I am 
quite incapable of giving offence even to a worm — 
much lest a human being that walks upright on 
two legs. It was afl owing w jealousy on Mrs. 
Sifkin's part. However she has made overtures 
through Mrs. Dumpliog--a lady in the same 
street. She Jets lodgings too, does Mrs. Dump- 


sensation as if something disagreeable were creep- 
ing over him under his clothes. g 

" However/' proceeded Mrs* Macaulay, "barring 
the bugs, Mrs. Dumpling is a veryWfcUent neigh- 
bour, and a kind-hearted woman— though she does 
give nothing but that odious currant wine of her's 
and captain's biscuits, with may-be a stale tart or 
two, fdr supper when she has a little party. Still 
she U a good woman ; and she went right across 
yesterday morning to Mrs. Sif kin, and told her her 
mind about her conduct towards me. I dare say t 
that Mrs. Dumpling did come out rather strong, 
because I know that she had had a Uetle drop of 

brandy beforehand in fact, it waa out of a 

bottle that Mr. Bedeliffe, poor dear soul l sent 

down from his room However the long and 

short of it was that Mrs. 8ifkin confessed the 
errors of her ways; and Mrs. Dumpling proposed 
that if Mrs. Siflrin would send me qver an apology 
through her, I would give a party to clinch the 
reconciliation and celebrate the event. So I moan 
to do the thing nicely, and give a pretty spread on 
Saturday evening ; and if you and your dear sister 
will favour me with your company, I shall be de- 
lighted” 

“ I cannot say how my sister may be engaged," 
answered Christian ; " and I do not for a moment 
think that she will be enabled to accept your kind 
invitation. But as for myself, I say y#« with much 
pleasure." 

rt And you will be welcome," said Mrs. Macau- 
lay. “ But pray do bring your dear sister, if she 
can possibly manage to come." 

Christian bade the woman good-bye, and has- 
tened on to the Regent's Park to see Christina. 
Ho had not the least intention of bringing her in 
contact either with the amiable Mrs. Sifkin, or 
with Mrs. Dumpling who had bugs in her lodg- 
ings : but be had accepted the invitation for him- 
self, not only because he faaoied that he might be 1 
dull at Marohmont House while the family was 
away— but also because he had some little curiosity 
to see how the rival lodging-house keepers would 
get on together. 

It was about two in the aft«rnoon*>f the follow- 
ing day, that Mr. Redcliffe — enveloped in his cloak 
as usual, and with his hat more or less pouched 
over his countenance— walked slowly down that 
fashionable street in whioh the adjoining establish- 
ments of Madame Angelique and M. Berlin were , 
situated. Having well surveyed the milliner's 
promises— or ratter their exterior, — Bedcliife con- 
tinued his way; and it the thoughts which were 
passing in his mind, werl reduced to words, they 
would have taken some such shape as the follow- 
ing s— 

"The establishment seems respectable enough • 
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but yet the fairest exterior often tejta the foulest 
corruptions* There is seme deep mystery in eon. 
neiioB with that box which is to come nest Tues- 
day night from this house; end I must fathom it* 
Era? incident, however trivial it may appear, is 
to me of momentous import. Who knows how it 
may serve as a link in that ohain which X am en- 
deavouring to follow upP The link may not for 
the moment seem to fit i but it must not on this 
account be discarded. Who can tell hut that it 
will sooner or later find its appropriate place 
and help me on to the accomplishment of my 
aim P” 

While thus meditating, Clement Bedrixffe pur- 
sued his way — ef first without perceiving the di- 
rection he was taking, and without any specific 
'object in viet£ But suddenly he bethought him- 
self of a poor invalid old man whose cate had be- 
come known to him in his wanderings about the 
metropolis, and whose last few weeks in this Kfe 
he was soothing with that quiet unostentatious 
benevolence which he was wont to afford. The 
medical man whose services his purse had provided 
/or this invalid, had recommended certain little 


might have been about, her own 
appearance indicated a distinguish 
we have already said that her** likewise _ 
that lie wa* not her husband. Clement 
saw at a glance : for though they wereut 
of his presence, yet there was something 
stealthy in their meeting at that place, 
band would have held her hand as he did : no 
in the presence of a husband would have worn 
expression which was visible in her deep blue 
brooding eyas, and in the passion-breathing lips, 
which, slightly apart, afforded a glimpse of the 
pearls within. JM he was speaking in a low 
murmuring voice, but with a tender persuasiveness 
of the look— as if he were pleading a cause whose 
only argument was love, and to which she could 
not yield with honour to herself. The rising and 
sinking Of the shawl folded over her full and 
•writing bust, denoted the agitation which reigned 
in her heart : though she stood otherwise perfectly 
Still and motionless, with that fair white hand 
abandoned to her lover, and with the colour com- 
ing and going rapidly upon her beautiful damask 
cheeks. 



delicacies, cooling fruits, and so forth ; and Red* 
cliffe now continued his way towards Covenfc Gar- 
den Market, to make such purchases as under the 
circumstances he thought would be acceptable. 
Arrived in the arcade, his oharitabie intentions 
were speedily carried out : and on quitting the 
fruiterer's shop, he strolled up to the terrace on 
the roof of the giarket, where flowers are exhibited. 
Red cl i fife was passionately fond of contemplating 
1 floral rarities,— a taste which was natural with his 
refined intelligence, and which had been strength- 
ened by his long residence in an oriental clime* 

He was entering one of the conservatories, when 
he stepped back with a sudden sense of intrusion 
upon two individuals who were standing there in 
deep and earnest conversation, — a conversation so 
absorbing that they did not notice his presence, 

! One was a lady the very first glance at whose ap- 
pearance was sufficient to impress the beholder 
with an idea of rank and distinction. She was 
dressed with that simple elegance and exquisite 
refinement of taste which characterized the well- 
bred woman. The consciousness of high birth and 
the dignity of position blended sweetly and har- 
moniously with the perfect loveliness of her coun- 
tenance and the flowing outlines of her symmetri- 
cal shape. Her features, perfect in their profile, 
had that classic sculptural finish which is so seldom 
seen : she was a creature of a magnificent beauty— 
a beauty that fascinated more than it dazzled, an<! 
enthralled the soul more than it bewildered the 
imagination. Her age was about tbree-and- 
twenty ; she was tall, with a shape of full deve- 
loped contours, and yet faultlessly symmetrical in 
•the tapering slenderness of the waist. Her hair 
was of the richest auburn, flowing in glossy lus- 
trous ttemm from beneath the elegant Parisian 
bonnet Her eyes, of the dearest blue, were large 
1 and darkly fringed— the brows delicately pencilled 
and beautifully arched. One hand had the glove 
off;— a small white delicate band it waa too; and 
one of the* tapering fingers wore the wedding- 
ring. • 

Her companion, who held that beautiful hand 
tenderly pressed between both his own, waa a 
young man of perfect masculine beauty. He 


Such was the spectacle which Clement Redofiffe 
beheld almost at the first glance— or at least within 
the few moments which he lingered upon the 
threshold the conservatory. The man who had 
charge thereof, was attending to a customer at a 
little distance on the terrace ? that tender pair 
evidently thought themselves altogether alone and 
unpereeived,— snatching perhaps the quiok stolen 
interview of a few minute*— but these few minutes 
constituting a period in whioh a whole world of 
heart's feelings became mutually expressed. Bed- 
el iffe caught the words, 14 Madame Angotique" and 
" M. Benin," amidst the otherwise inaudible mur- 
muring* of the young man's vrioe, — inaudible 
however only to him : for the lady wae evidently 
drinking in with mingled hope and fear— love's 
passion and alarm— every syllable that came from 
her companion's lips. Bedcliffe turned abruptly 
away : but glancing through the glass of the con- 
servatory, he saw that the tender couple still 
remained in precisely the same position— and that 
so far from their being startled by that move- 
ment on his part,* his presence had continued 
utterly u/ipcrceivecb • 

" That scene is but too intelligible," be thought 
to himself, as he proceeded to the conservatory at 
the other end of the terrace. " There is a young 
wife not yet lost, but hovering upon the very 
.verge of perdition,— her love getting the better jof 
her sense of duty— the enamoured tempter's per- 
suasiveness proving stronger than her prudence. 
Would that 1 dared step between them to save 
her, and strengthen that lingering virtue which 
required so much tender pleading on hie part to 
have its last barriers broken down! But no t it 
is not for me to intervene. There are good deeds 
which a philanthropist would fain perform — but 
which, as the world goe% he dares not even ap- 
proach." 

Then it struck Bedcliffe as singular that at a 
moment when he had so little expected to hear it, 
the name of Madame Angelique should have bain 
mentioned, and coupled too with that of the very 
person whom he had ere now noticed to be her 
neighbour. Was it possible that the young man 
was proposing an assignation, for the carrying out 
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of which tho milliner's and the tailor's establish' 
men is w igtitt bArdhdS&sd available ¥ livcfellfil? Was 
shrewd litkd intelligent: his ei eperidhc# of the 
storld wAs W''kijjg f hot to enable ’Hint to draw 
A'pid inf^eWfo’frem certain circurn&ahcea ; and 
th6 qudttlolf ^itih he liadjuat; Asked himself in 
mpoetto thAwTeri/ assignation, became a con* 

' Ha desc'chdod from the tor- 
race, abff poised Slowly aloo^ t/hd arba^ HoM with 
tHbae shops where the choicest' frutta of English 
fifirtibwi* ail'd hothouse^' as WeH as of trbpieal tiro* 
Mbe, Are so profusely ttiMayedi In a few minutes 
t& Idly Whom he had seen in the conservatory, 
p^isiwl hihd’ by. ' He at ohc© rceogmsod* hbr by 
httflreii': he glanced’af her countenance, and 
sdto that though calm 'to ihA suffordcUl hffatvbt, 
ybt that il'Wos ail assumed and unnatural* serenity 
tfh'idh to the csiwn’ioucViV dyo foiled hbt the hgjtir- 
tion that Say beiioath. A' tall footman 'In a sd^ib 
livery, 'and Carrying a gold-headed cAne, Was 
lounging ih the arcade: but 'thejhstiintho beheld 
tho beaUtifu! lady Upprtjft'dbihg, lid' Ubcoilted her 
wjth'a rcsiWetfUl saluiiUihh. 1 ’ ’ ■' ’ * * 1 

“ Has tho fruit been sent to the carriage ?’* she 
inquired': And Uodelifffe, who heard wbAtpaased, 
perceived that there was a clouded trehiuldhstoess 
ill her In w soft musical' Voice.' ' 

1 <r Yes; my laity,” was the response given by the 
lacquey. * AW there uh^ flowers which yohr lady- 
ship ’has ordered F" ’ ” 

** None to-day f M was her rejoinder. " I saw not 
any that' pWsed my fancy/' ' *'* ,# ‘ 4 

No wonder that’ this titled lady should hare for- 
gotten, or else haio ' ri'egfoctikl, 1 bef'origina'ffy pro- 
posed purchase of nature's fiorAP b&tutieif: fbr a 
sweeter and more delicihus flowiir— love, WhiAfl it 
the 1 rose hf tho' soul “had 1 absorbed all her thdu’ghta 
ahd engrossed J tail htaP tiuso ^Upoii th!e icrrace 
above ! 11 ' h * '* 1 ' v '* 

She continued her way through the market, the 
footman following at V short' distance \ And when 
near the end of the atcado, she Was suddenly joined 
by J 4|i individual whose ultaost revolting ugliness 
fortnerj a'perlo -tly hideous contrast with her own 
bright ahd fascinating beauty. Jf to was a man of 
at feast sixty, with largo prominent features— a 
ilmgrAenbl© and repulsive Iudk; and so totally 
differ out from tho fair creature* who had become 
the object of lie del fife’s intoivst, that it was im- 
possible even to believe that he was her lather, 
though moiro than old enough to clairfi that title — 
and very nigh sufficiently so to be her grandfather, 
iti* flguCre Was uAgainly, and had scarcely the ad- j 
vantages of dross to improve it : for though his 
raiment was all of the best materials, it novertho- 
loWfltted As if thrown on with a pitchiork. His 
chat “Was largo and loosed —his pantaloous narrow, 
Short,* Ahd Bounty : And he wore gaiters, which ware 
put on* in A slovenly manner. But. on tho other 
hand^it ftal evident that ho was Cory particular 
and aloe 'With his lavish display of stato y shirt- 
frUL toliT the individual wlio joined the 

lady near that extremity of the arcade which 
Hunts flt. Patti** Church. 

hope T hath not kept you waiting,” she 
said, Waft* took liU pJflfeoti arm. ** 

’ ** N6‘— ekiAihlyttSt, 'thy L afigei/' he* answered, 
endeavouring tbvc^tttr© nis ’ldoks and hU toice 
iiiio the tendei^s^ ckpr^sifhm of which they Were 
susceptible,— these lock* Which * i*re so rCpuiiiVb, 


and that voice which wAs so hArsh and discordant, 
u IhaVe been turnin'# over all thdbooks Sfi Wiffte** 
shop* for the la4 haff-hotfr, without finding WhAt 
I w An tod. Indeed, I was fearful, thy Awetftdfet 
Knuljrp fhnt' X should keep you waiting.’ Aitfti 
now 1 ,* ar A’ ‘all your purchases ' sAnt to 'the IStW 
riA&ef** ' ' l ' ' - ' " 

^All,” was tho response givon by the lady ; 
and BoddifPe, Who had followed the" gfbup, saw 
the fbotman hurry im ’ in advance to give ■ 4 
brotbor-laeqUey notice of tho- approach of their 
bias tor aha UstrCAs ; so that a tho door of the 
biagniftcent equipage was ready opened by tfcfr 
iiiie'they realmod fti ' . • 

!fhb tkoVfouS* bld’husband —for in this light did 


two footman toudh^d their hats, 1 and sprang 
ttp behind' eAch with his gold-headed cano : the 
sdouf ’chAChman— who srouiod As if having once 
gdt ou the box, he had grown to it and' could 
Sever 'hope to ]Jot down again —just suffered the 
lash ol 'W Arhip to tohch the backs of the two 
splendid hay hoTfcos which were already pawing 
ground, impatient of the delay ; and off flashed 
the Vu^rb eqttipago,— Itedeliffe perceiving that 
an Eit^lV Armorial bearings were b azoned on the 
pAnhls. ’’ r 

'Ho continued his way in deep thought, and 
returned 1 to that fashionable street in which the 
neighbouring establishments of Madame Angelique 
ana 31. ' Benin Were situated. By the' time he 
Vcafched tliAfc Street, lln* dusk was closing in -for 
tb6‘ reader Will rccblleCt that it is the’ fnonth of 
January of which Wo arc writing; —and both shops 
WAre ’'hour A blako of gaslight: If st*on>d a* if 
XtbdcliifA'* ihiiid wore already tnaHe up as to iho 
(Sourife ^Whioh he should’ pursue; for Without the 
slightest hesitation, lie at Anris turned into the 
tailor's establishment. M. Berlin was behind the 
counter : And he received Mr. liedtftffe’s orders, 
which were for some now eloJhcs. ‘ 

“ ilave tho goodness, sir,” said tlio obsequious 
Butin, vvilh his politest bo wi rigs and scrapings, 
w to walk this way: 1 ' — and he conducted his new 
cusLomer into a welMurm^hod back parlour’, 
where he was wont to measure his distinguished 
patrons. 

Bede I ilfo was exceedingly profuse id tho orders 
which ho garo to M. Benin; and as a matter of 
course, he said not a syllable on tho Subject 
o( price. Hb object Was to make as favourable 
an impression as possible upon the tailor. 

” What name and address, sir, shall I havp the 
honour of' entering in my book?" asked M> 
Berlin, when he had iinishod the measurement of 
his ucw customer : And he was all Smites and 
boas— for the liberality of BedeiiJfb's Order had 
won the admiration 6f the ' mercenary kqpney* 
loving Frenchman. 

Kodoliffe gAve the necessary particulars —and 
then addoil, “ PbrhAp.% as I am a total stranger 
to you, you will allow mb to leavd a' Cheque Upon 
my banker f of Whatsoever ariiOunt you , choose to 
nomeF*' * * ' * ** * 

“ Oh, it is by no means Accessary, I can assure 
you, sir!” responded if. Benin, with continued 
stalling* and bbiriags. v * i J feel highly honoured, 
sit, m liAVlhg yoUr name upon my bobks— and 
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Money in advance P I that name in a subdued tone. 


parative}y a stranger :n England. I bare been taneously brightening up ogam, he added, « Fbrt#% 

S^ny, ;nsny years abroad in India, 4 * he added, nately however their imprudent mention of flUg# 

aa if quite m a careless manner ; although he both name Was overboard by a gentleman of honour**# 
foresaw and intended what the effect should be. man of the world too— such as I perceive that ye& 
“Oh, indeed I— in India^ air 1” said M, Ifoffcin, are, sir—** ' 

atitoce catching at the idea that his nwr customer " Oh, I should pot think of telling tales out til 1 
must be a wealthy nabob. M Ah, sif', fortunes are school, whateter they may be/’ exclaimed Bed* 
rapidly made in In&u. ” , elide. **$nt frankly sneaking, M. Berlin, 1 befriu , 

"Soipetimes,” observed Redoliflb, stjll with an to be terribH woaried ot the monotony of the exist* 
air of assumed carelessness— but yet with a suftU cnee 1 am leading; and if, as I think t under* 
went degree of significance to imply that it was so stand, you hhve the power of giving me a few sue* 
in ins own case, s gestions in tes^ect to tbd means of pleasure-pursuit, 

M Not been long in londan therefore^ t prftsumb, I shall not merely be grateful, ^ut shall know bow 
sir P” 6aid M. ^ to reward you.” 

" No~oqly a few months,’* was theresponse. The tailor gsxed fixedly upon Redeliffe’e WMinte- 
«M>«do P , sir— but married, 1 suppose P" nance for a few moments ; and satisfied with the 
continued the tailor, who under a show of garrulity, survey, he said, “At guy time, sir, that you wish 
was always thus wont to fathom the affairs and to be introduced into the most charming and 
circumstances of new customers so far as they agreeable female society, pray favour mo with a 
themselves would allow him. “ Alt rich gentlemen call You know what X mean -female society of a 
returning from India bring beautiful ? n gh*h certain olftM-^bufc where intellect and elegance Of 
wives with them ; or else they fad them at once manners, as Wdll as all drawing-room accomplish* 


on setting foot in their native land.” 

“Neither happens to bo my case, M. Berlin,” 
rejoined Redcliffe. “ Indeed, I am completely a 
stranger ” 


meats, are bjpnded with the most ravishing per- 
sonal beauty/' 

“Not for a moment, M. Bertin, will I affect to 
misunderstand you,” answered Redcliffe. “On 


“ Ah, sir, what a pity '” cried the tailor. * Plenty tho contrary, I do understand tour meaning ; and 
of money, and dfln’t know how to spend it P Beg I shall avail myself of your ofar. Mow will you 
your pardon, sir— it may scorn a very great liberty he engaged this evening P” 

—but I mean no offence and then as Redeliflfe “ t shall be entirely at your orders, sir,*’ *e- 
forced his countenance to assume an air of intei cat sponded the tailor, inwardly chuckling at the idea 
in what Bertin was saying to him, tho bustling of having got hold of ft wealthy nabob, who beneath 


Frenchman closed the parlour door, 

“ Pray speak candidly,” observed Redcliffe : 
“ you need not be afraid of giving me offence. I 


a severe exterior, concealed tho passions and in- 
clinations of a licentious libertine. 

“ At nine o’clock I will return to pay you a 


know that you fashionable tailors at the West End visit,” Said Mr. Redcliffe. 

do not always confine your avocations to the mere “You will find me here, sir,” responded Bertin i 
cutting and fitting of garments— but that you “and thou perhaps,” he added, with a significant 
sometimes considerately and kindly help the inex- smile, *’ you shall know something more of Madame 
pericnced to initiate themselves into the masteries Augehque-* or at least of the paradise of houris 


of Loudon life. Are mv ideas correct : 


winch is ns mysteriously concealed within her osta- 


| “ Nothing could possibly be more accurate, sir,” bludgnent as the happy valley of Rasselas was 

responded Bertin. “Your nqpie it now upon my bidden m the midst mountains.” 
books, where 1 have the honour of chronicling some Ilodchffo smiled'- -nodded in a friendly way to 
j of the first names of the British aristocracy Of the tailqr — and took his t!t pat ture. 
i course, sir, noblemen and gentlemen will bo gay 

now and then : but they have a thousand and one 

^reasons for concealing their gaieties ai much as * * 

possible.” P t-r A T,rr. n p YTVif I 

“ I understand you. M. Berlin/’ answered Red- 
diffe , “and to tell you tho truth, 1 am rejoiced 

that accident should havo led me to enter your xvejksx. 

establishment, ^lt was the handsome exterior which 

drew my attention. Ah, by the way, there is an PfiECTSBii af nine o’clock Mr, Bedoliffe returned 
ecfually handsome establishment next door —I hap- to the tailor’n establishment, and found M. Bertin 

pened casually to notice it ” , expecting him. Tho little Frenchman bowed and 

“ Madame Angciique’a, sir. An excellent neigh- scraped in his very best style, when Redcliffe thrust 
) bour of mine :** and M. Bertin bent a significant a well filled purse in his hand ; and tho recipient 
look upon Redcliffe. thought within himself that he was destined to 

“Madame AngeliqueP’ said the latter, repeat- turn a pretty penny by tho wealthy Indian nabob* 
ing the name with the air of one who thought he “ 1 will not insult you, sir,” he said, as he con- 
had heard it before. “ farely that name is not ducted Redcliffe into hit parlour, “ by observing 
•altogether unfamiliar to me P Ah, I recollect l At that the strictest honour and secrecy are required 
an hotel where 1 wee dining, I overheard two In respect to those^ mysteries into which you UM 
young gentlemen at a neighbouring table, mention about to be initiated* J flatter myself that X ton 
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rather skilful in fornttag opinions of persons at a that business,” responded the miDiner. 
ftrat glsnce— — scarcely any steps hare been taken : but if I nia** 
"You need net be afraid, M. Bertin,” inter- up my mind to a particular enterprise, I seldom 
rupted Bedcliffe, "that I shall go elsewhere to fail in accomplishing it. You must know, sur, 
babble of whatsoever I may see at An- continued the infamous women, " that my noble 

geliqueV and generous petrous make it worth my while to 

"To be sure not, sir! You end I know what furnish all possible rarities and varieties of female, 
the World is," rejoined the tailor, with a significant charms; and amongst these patrons I hope to 
Iodic ; "and a gentleman of your travel and expo- include Mr. Bedcliffe.” 

rienoe is well aware that such establishments as "Most assuredly,” was this gentleman*# re- 
theee, are of the greatest convenience.” spouse. "Now I see, my de«£ madam, that fib- 

"The greatest convenience, indeed, I have not tween you and me there need no* exist any 
the slightest doubt!" exclaimed Bedoliffe, some- d i s g uis e * I am wealthy— and I am addicted to 


what drily 


| pleasure. 1 care not how large a price I pay for 


"Have the goodness, sir, to fellow me," said it. You understand me" 

M. Bfrtins and he forthwith conducted hie new "I do, Mr. Bedcliffe " rep) 
patron up the well carpeted stairoase, to that gelique; "and I thank you 
room on the second storey where Annette was frankly. It is always better." 
always in attendance at certain hours for the re- " And those oriental beauties 
caption of visitors. " As yet I know nothing m 


lei Jledame An- 
for speaking so 


" And those oriental beauties P" 

“ As yet I know nothing more of them than 


This woman opened the mysterious* mirror- 1 that they are beauties," continued the milliner. 

a . j . .‘j» _ < 1 * i I ci s\ _ _ 1.1 • v: i * i: 


contrived door, and tapped at the one inside,— 
which was speedily unfolded; and Clement Bed* 


"One is comparatively fair, of ravishing loveli- 
ness: the other is of dusky complexion, and as 


cliff© passed on into the luxuriously furnished handsome in countenance and as finely modelled in 
saloon to which the reader ha* already been form as poet ever imagined." 
introduced. The four young ladies were not “Indeed !” said Bedcliffe. “And where do 
however there at the moment : it was Madame they live, these oriental houne of your’s P" 
Angelique who gave him admittance; and an “Ah, my dear sir," exclaimed Madame An- 
introduction was effected by the obsequious tailor, gelique, tapping Bedcliffe familiarly on the arm. 


— who immediately afterwards withdrew. But 
while passing by the milliner, be hurriedly wbis- 


“ I cannot exactly tell you all my little secrets. 
But you who have been in India, will doubtless 


perod, “A purse with a hundred guineas as my appreciate these rarities; and you will not mind 
fee 1 Make much of him 1" a liberal outlay if I introduce you first to one, 

Madame Angelique dosed the mysterious door, and afterwards to the other Of course I mean 

having thus received an intimation of Kedcliffe’s beneath this roof. Doubtless the task will be a 
liberality towards her accomplice the tailor, as difficult one: there will be stratagem, machine* 

w6U as a hint to the effect that she might, by tion, inveigling, and so forth : but once here 

playing her own cards well, feather her nest to her you understand me — for their own credit’s 
heart's content. sake they will not afterwards speak of what has 

“ Have the kindness to follow me, sir,” she said, occurred.” 


with her most amiable and winning smile, as she 
opened the door of the apartment. 


Bedcliffe, purposely assuming as much blandness | perhaps- 


“ Am I to understand thAt they live together ?" 
inquired Bedoliffe ; “ because if so, the task will 


of manner as he could possibly call to his aid, ac- 


4 Be all the more difficult," Madame Angelique 


eompanied Madame Angelique to her own boudoir, hastened to exclaim, — purposing to exact a price 
to which she led him. Sh* begged him to be commensurate with the amount of obstacle, real or 
•aatdd ; and taking a chair ( near, she began* ex- imaginary, which she might eventually bo enabled 
pressing her sense of the honour which she expe- to boast of having overcome, 
rienood in receiving a patron of whom her friend “ Yes— they live together : the fairer of the 
M» Berlin had spoken so highly. She went on to two is the mistress— the darker one is the at- 
intimate that as gold was evidently no object to tendant ; and it is in a suburb of London that 
Mr. Bedcliffe, she could introduce him to some of thoy reside. But more than this you must really 
the most beautiful creatures in the metropolis— >not expect to know for the present,” added * 
not merely those who were dwelling beneath her Madame Angelique, with a smile. 


own roof, but others with whom she was acquainted 
and to whom ahe had aocess. 

"My friend M. Bertin hinted to me this 
o v o win g previous to your arrival, sir," she con- 
tinned, w that you have been a long time in India. 
I know not exactly how your taste may be : but I 
think that I might possibly introduce you to oer- 


" Oh, I will not attempt to penetrate iqto your 
secrets, my dear madam,” exclaimed Bedcliffe. 
“ By all means let me be considered as the one 
who is to be fortunate enough—’® 

“ It is a bargain, sir," interrupted the millinery 
“ and shall be fulfilled.” % 

“ But," continued Bedoliffe, " in whatever steps 


tain paragons of beauty from that same oriental you may take with regard to these oriental paragons, 

cli me -- — " remember that my name “ 

" Indeed 1" observed Bedcliffe, who was deter- “ Good heavens, my dear sir, not for the world !” 
mined to glean as much as he possibly could from cried Madame Angelique. “I am discretion per- 
Madame Angelique. “ I should be delighted— sonified ! Your name shgil not be mentioned. I 
and you have bean rightly informed that money cannot promise that success will be speedily ac- 
ts no object to me. But who are these paragons complished. As yet I have learnt but little more 
of beauty of whom you speak P* than the fact of these charming creatures’ exist- 

" Oh ! it will be no easy matter to accomplish once in London. Yes— I have satisfied myself 
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that they ar$ the ’beauties they have been repre- 
sent] ’* 

But you have not as yet spoken to them ?” 
inteijected Redeliffe, as if with a careless manner. 

u Oh, no ! — tjbey Are ail but inaccessible, and 
this constitutes tbe first difficulty that has to be 
encountered* Novertbelcs*, £ am not to be fright- 
ened by much obstacles. And no* , m we are 
i peaking with frankness, Hr. RedcfiUe, I must 
toil you something ” 

“To be sure — in ay frank ness,” was this gentle- 
man’s response. 

“You already know/* continued Madam© Ap- 
gelique, drawing her chair ft little closer towards 
Redcliffe, and assuming an air of mysterious confi- 
dence, “ that I enjoy the patronage of some of the 
highest and wealthiest personages in the wins. 

By the bye, do you happen to be acquainted 

But no ! If 1 recollect Aright, M. Bertin as- 
sured mo that you are a perfect stranger in Lon- 
don.” 

“ A perfect si ranger,” replied Redcliffe. 

•“ 1 was about to observe,” continued Madame 
Angelique, “ that to ono only of my patrons have 
I previously mentioned anything cbncemisg these 
oriental women j and he has charged ro* to keep 
thorn for him. In a word, sir, his Grnce - — —I 
moan the personage of whom l speak, has pro* 
tnised me no less a sum than a thousand guineas.” 

“And I, Madame Angelique,” exoDumed Rod- 
cliffc, “unhesitatingly promise you double the 
amount, on the mere frtith of your reprefeiitationa 
in respect to the extraordinary beauty of these 
women. Would you have m earnest of n»y 
liberality? It is here and }je dung down a 
bank-note upon the table. 

Madame Angelique gracefully inclined her head 
in acknowledgment of' the retaining fee ; and 
glancing rapidly at the note, coaid scarcely repress j 
a start uf surprise and exultation when she saw 
that it was fbT A*# hundred pounds. But instan- 
taneously. covering her setf-posseasiou -us she 
did not choose to suffer her new patron to perceive 
that* well though she was paid by others, she was 
nevertheless but little accustomed to a display of 
such munificence m tbis—sbe observed, “It is a 
compact, Mr. Rerfeliffe } and \tot to another soul 
will r speak of that Indian kdy and her dark- 
cyed Ayah ” 

*' No — there must be the strictest honour in our 
dealings, Madame Angebqu©,” responded RedcufiV ; 
* and if you play me fata, I shall never more set 
foot in your establishment. But what guarani ee 
have 1 that you will not suffer mo to bj forestalled 
by him to whom you have previously spoken ? 
You are now let a word drop, showing roe that he 
IspIMm; and how can I possibly hope to com- 
psHe with a personage of such high rank, and ju> 
mnfc* wf such wealth, os his Grace to whom you 
Uvrailuded r 

** ft is ail a matter of honour, Mr. Badcliffe” 
answered Madame Angelique ! no, not of hon- 
our— of self-interest. There! I put it in that 
light. You will pay roe double w hac the Duke has 
offered; and the bargain ;* jour’s -not his. Be- 
sides, the Duke has gone to his country-seat iu 
Hampshire, and will Wot return till tlje middle of 
February. In the meantime we may perhaps 
bring matters to an issue*” 

From this discourse Gismant Reddiffe had no 


difficulty in comprenending that the Duke to 
whom die infamous woman alluded was his Grace 
of Marehmont. * 

“ Well, Madame Angelique,” he said, “ I pot 
faith in your words. And now, with yonr per- 
mission ” 

“ I understand you, sir,” she interrupted him, 
with a moaning smile. “ There are a' this moment 

four beautiful young ladies in my house and 

by the bye, one of them, a splendid creature,, is 
going down into the neighbourhood of that v«*ry 
Duke's country-seat in the course of a few da)*. 
This is between you and roe. You will see her 
presently. Her name is Lettice Rodney.” 

“By all means, introduce mo to your four beau- 
ties,” observed Red cl life. f 

“ Have the kindness to follow me, sir. They will 
doubtless be in the saloon by this time : they were 
performing their toilet when you arrived.” 

Thus speaking, Madame Angelique rose from 
her scat, and led the way out of the boudoir. She 
conducted Redcliffe to the saloon ; and having in- 
troduced him to Lettice, Arniautine, Linda, arsl 
Eveleen, with many smiles and simpering*, she 
retired, closing the door alter her. The four girls 
were os elegantly dressed as when we first pre- 
sented thorn to the reader : the table was covered 
with wines and refreshments— tho atmosphere was 
warm and perfumed— every feature of the scene 
was but too well calculated to infuse heat into the 
blood of the coldest anchorite. 

But Red clifft? experienced no sucl^fervour. There 
was a deep sense of disgust in his mind,— a disgust 
at the gilded iniquities into which he was being 
initiated— a disgust too nt the part which circum- 
ffancea had lod him to perform. Ho nevertheless 
assumed the most cheer! ul air that he could possi- 
bly put on. He sat down in the midst of the 
meretricious group, and nt once glided into conver- 
sation with them. He soon discovered that they 
were well-bred, intelligent, and accomplished ; and 
that they were as fully able to converse on intel- 
lectual matters as to fritter away the time in vain 
shallow frivolities. lie spoke of his travels in far- 
off lands —ho told them amusing anecdotes— lie 
exerted ull his powers to interest them. At (ir.it 
they lik‘\l not his aspect ; they thought Uat ho 
was haughty, stern, and severe:— but they soou 
began to exchange rapid and significant glances 
amongst themselves to the effect that they were 
agreeably disappointed, and that he was a most 
delightful and entertaining personage. Thoy bRd 
glrcady received a hint as to his liberality; and 
they therefore did their best to appear amiable on 
their own side. 

But all the while Redeliffo was thus conversing 
with them, ho was in reality studying their indi- 
vidual dispositions and characters sofkr as it was 
possible for him to do bo under circumstances # 
which threw on artificial gloss to a certain extent 
over them. H© had a purpose to carry otu; and 
he required one of these females as an agent. 
Fain would he have decided upon addressing him- 
self io Let tice, inasmuch as he had learnt that she 
was shortly to repair into the neighbourhood of 
the Duke of Marchmont’a country-seat : but he 
saw acme thing in her whlfeh forbade the idea of 
his making this young woman his confidante. Ho 
felt assured that she was not to be trusted. Next 
he studied the German girl, Linda ; bat ho saw 
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i ihat she woo of a sensuous And luxurious tomp^ra- 
j niPn t, and that she was therefore unfitted f.»r (he 
; influences which he purposed to bring to tanr ujn>n 
I the one who should be the object of his cmokc. 

He directed his attention to the French girl, 

, Armantine : but exquisitely beautiful though situ 
; were, and delicately chibrical as were her features, 
i there was nevertheless a certain flashing of the 
i eyes which denoted insincerity — and his thoughts 
settled not upon her. There was but one left; 
and this was Evoleen the Irish girl. Thera was 
something ingenuous in her lows — something 
| frank and honest in the expression of her eyes : 

I and then too, be over and anon observed a cloud 
gathering over, her features at certain anecdotes 
which he pgrj*sely related, and which had the 
effect of bringing back visions of home to the me- 
mories of these lost ones. Eveleen therefore 
became the object of his choice. 

They all sat down at the table j and Mr. lied* 
cliffo in the course of an hour drank more wine 
than he had altogether done for years past. But 
this he was compelled to do, lest any suspicion oi 
• an ulterior intent should arise in the minds of the 
three who were to be excluded from hiK confidence. 
Nevertheless the libations of champagne clouded 
not his intedoet— much less overpowered it: his 
own strong will was more powerful than tho in- 
fluence of wine. He made Evclcen sit next to 
him ; and though courteous enough to all four, his 
principal attentions were devoted to her. This 
seemed significant ; and after a while, Lettioe, 
Linda, and Armantine withdrew from the saloon. 

Bedel life was now alone with Evelocn. She 
rose and made a movement towards a door at the 
farther extremity, and which communicated with 
| a voluptuously turnished chamber. 

“ Bt-sunic your seat,” said Hr. Bedcliffe : “ 1 
1 w di to speak to jou.” 

Tuo girl, who was for a moment astonished that 

■ he did not at once rise and follow her, naturally 
fancied that he wishoit to prolong the pleasures of 

■ i he table: and returning to her chair, bLiu was 
about to refill his glass. 

“No — we have hud enough wine/’ said Bedcliffe, 
in a kind though firm and decisive tone. 

Eveleen gazed upon him with renewed astonish- 
ment ; and lor a few moments ho remained absorbed 
, in thought. 

j . “Tell me,” he presently said, “how long have 
you been here P” 

“ About three years, sir,” she answered ; and 
• L egain the cloud lowered for a moment over her 
; features, which were naturally of so sprightly and 
piquant jui expression. 

“ Three years,” continued Bedcliffe mournfully, 
—“three years of sin for one who by her beauty 
and her intolli^nce, her manners and her accom- 
plishment#. might have aderned the h igi.es t sphere 
| ot society, had she remained virtuous!” 

! “ Oh, <To not speak to me in this way !” cried 

| Evelee* almost petulantly: for Bedcliffe’ s words, 

; «$ well as the tone in which they were uttered, had 
; sunk deep down into her very soul. 

; “ It is not approach, much less an insult that 

| I am addressing you,” be^said, in a still kinder 
| voice “You wifi perhaps live to bless the day 
| when you thus encountered me— or 1 have very 
erroneously read your chain tier and di-purilion. 
Tall mo— and speak candidly — are there not time i 


i tvben your memory is carried back to d 
happy home ?” 

“Good •heavens sir, why do you talk. Smir 
exclaimed Kveleen. “Who are you P vticnlwi 
came you hither P Is it possible--- ■ ” v '. ■ u 

“ It is possible, my poor girl,” responded j£e&- 
cliffo, “ that I may have come hither with soihi 
object very different from that which was sap- 
posed — wry different indeed from the object* 
which men have in penetrating into such a plaoa 
as this. But before I explain myself, tell me, 
Eveleen— have you parents P” 

The Irish girl hurst into tears ; she endeavoured 
to check them— be* vainly : she could not. The 
more she strive, the ftps was her power to com- 
mend her feelings i they convulsed her, 
u Yes,” resumed Bedcliffe, “ I see that you have 
parents, who are doubtless deploring the disap- 
pearance of a beloved daughter. Would you not 
like to be restored to them f” 

“Oh, I would give up twenty yoars of my Ufa 
to puss but a low in that once happy homo 1”— and 
the uhlortuuato girl gobbed bitterly. 

“In mo, Eveleen,” yuid Bedcliffe, “you shall 
find a friend - a real friend— a friend who will lift 
you up from degradation, instead of helping to 
plunge you^’arther down — u friend who will do all 
ho can for you — if you yourself be accessible to 
the influences of such pure and well meant friend- 
ship.” 

By a strange but very natural revulsion of 
feeling, Eveleen grew calm. She wiped the tears 
from her eytm, ond gazed upon Hr. Bedcliffe witk 
mingled amasumunt, gratitude and admiration. 
Lung was it since her ears had drunk in such lan- 
guage as this s long was it since such balm had 
been poured down, into her heart! 

“ Bo not think,” ho continued, * that you are so 
far lost it is not worth while to return into a vir- 
tuous course. X am well aworeihat'suoh is too 
often the fatal error to which fallen woman clings. 
She thinks that by the very fact of her fall, insur- 
mountable harriers have suddenly sprung up be- 
tween herself And the pathway from which she has 
diverged, - barriers which she m$y vainly attompt 
to cljjrnb ->i order to re-enter it. But it is nqt so. 
True, wbtM ft coronai of purity lias fallen from the 
brow, it cun never be replaced ! —true, that chastity 
once J»ft cannot ho regained! But this is no 
reuson for a perseverance in sin; 'and so great is 
the merit of abandoning the path of error, that it 
goes far towards a complete atonement for the past* 
Tfhe arms of parents may be opened to welcome 
back ugaui a lost daughter, if she return to them 
in penitence aud in sorrow fur her misdeeds. Bve- 
leen, you arc not deficient in intelligence s— am I 
not speaking truly P” 

The poor Irish girl gave no verbal answer: but 
she fell upon her knees at Bedcliffe'* feet— and 
taking ins baud, gazed up at him in a manner 
which was expressive of a fervid gratitude for tba 
promise he seemed to bold out — of entreaty that 
be would perform it -but of suspense lest it were 
a happiness too great for her to know. AU the 
contrition of a Magdalen was in that look. The 
waters of life hod not been dried up in that girl's 
heart: their issue had been merely dosed by |ha 
circumstances of her position . bu»- now the rock 
was smitten with the magic rod which kind words 
con ever wield ; and she felt as fur three long years 
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past she bud sot felt before ! There was a world 
of sentiment in that look with which she gazed up 
into Bedcliffe's countenance— a look which once 
beheld, sever could be forgotten. * 

44 Bise, my poor girl,” he said, profoundly af- 
feoted. ” I see that I have not been deceived is j 
you— and X will be your friend.” 

“But my parents, air— Oh, my parents !” ex- 
claimed Eveleen, with an almost suffocating out- 
burst cf emotions , — 44 how will they be brought to 
receive their dishonoured daughter P” 

** If they possess the hearts and the feelings of 
parents/* responded Mr. Eedcliffe, “rest assured 
that you have nothing to fear. 1 will cheerfully 
undertake the task of seeing them i I will go to 
them— I will reason with them— I will entreat 
them— —in a word, if they bo not something lesa 
or something more than human, X will procure 
their forgiveness for their daughter, should she be 
really penitent 1” 

” My saviour ! my deliverer 1” cried Eveleen, 
with another outburst of impassioned feeling : 
” how can I ever sufficiently thank you P Oh, 
that I could do anything to testify my grati- 
tude !” 

“ You can,” rejoined Eedcliffe. 

44 I can P” cried the girl, joy animating her coun- 
tenance. “ Ob, tell me but how, sir, and the cheer- 
fulness with which I will obey your commands— 
the seal and the fidelity with which I will execute 
your orders— the unasking devotion and even the 
very blindness with which I will bo guided by your 
will, shall serve as the first proofs of that contrition 
whareof I have assured you !” 

“ Listen then,” said Mr. Eedcliffe : “ listen with 
a calm attention. You know tlje Duke of March- 
mont P” 

* I do, sir/* responded Eveleen, a blush mant- 
ling upon her cheeks : then in a hesitating voice, 
she added, ”, When I was beguiled from iny home 
in Ireland, and brought to this house, it was he to 
whom I first became a victim !” 

“ The Duke of Marchmont,” continued Eedcliffe, 
“ is engaged in certain treacherous pursuits into 
which it deeply concerns me to obtain an insight. 
That infamous woman Madame Angelique is his 
accomplice, or at least his agent. Something is 
going on wherein she is mixed*up. Next Tuesday 
evening a box is to be fetched away, under cir- 
cumstances of mystery and precaution, by a young 
man in the Duke of Marchmout's employment. 
Have you an opportunity of watching the affairs 
which progress in this establishment P do you con- 
sider it possible to obtain any intelligence, no matter 
how slight it may be, as to the mystery connected 
with that box ?” 

"I will endeavour, sir,” responded Eveleen ; 
” rest assured that I will endeavour. Yes,” she 
continued thoughtfully, “ I have nu* doubt I can 
obtain some insight into what is going on. At ail 
events, be assured, sir, that I will do my best. Oh, 
I should be so rejoiced to give you a proof of my 
gratitude — of my penitence !” 

44 You must remain here for a few days longer,” 
observed Eedcliffe. “This is my address:”— and 
as he thus spoke, he gave Eveleen his card. " Come 
to me on Wednesday morning next, under any 
circumstances. If in the mean time you should 
have discovered aught relative to the box, so much 
the better : but if not, you will come all the same 


I —you shall continue no longer within these walla. 
Can you leave when you choose P and will you ac- j 
compHsh all that I have suggested P” ! 

** On Wednesday, sir,” rejoined Eveleen, “I 
will be with you/* — and her countenance ex- 
pressed all the genuine joy which she felt at the 
prospect of emancipation from a mode of existence 
which was abhorrent to her. 

44 Be it so/' said Eedcliffe. “ And now, to keep 
up appearances, I shall leave money upon this 
table. Remember, I am putting faith in you — I, 
will prove your friend, if you show yourself worthy 
of my confidence.” 

“ No power on earth, sir, could induce me to 
deceive you 1” responded Eveleen, with fervour. 

Mr. Eedcliffe threw a number Of bank-notes 
upon the table; and shaking Eveleen by the hand, 
he, took his departure,— the girl affording him 
egress by means of the mirror-contrived door. The 
tailor's female-adjutant Annette was waiting in 
the room of the adjoining house wherewith that 
door communicated : Eedcliffe slipped a piece of 
gold into her hand ; and in a few minutos he was 
retracing his way along the street towards his 
lodgings at Mrs. Macaulay's. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE EARL OF LA8CKL1.EH. 

Ws are a’kout to direct the reader’s attention to a 
sumptuously furnished mansion in the neighbour- 
hood of Kensington. It stood in the midBt of its 
own grounds, which were spacious and inclosed 
with walls. Within that inclosure there were 
beautiful gardens, whioh even in this wintry sea- 
son of which we are writing, presented an aspect 
of verdure to the eye, on account of the numerous 
evergreens which were either interspersed about, 
or which bordered the avenues. Conservatories 
and hot-houses, containing fruits and plants, also 
met the view. There were grass-plats too, and 
pieces of ornamental water ; and the entire aspect 
of the scene — buildings and grounds — indicated 
the wealth of the possessor. 

This mansion belonged to the Earl of Lasoelles; 
and we may at once inform our reader that he 
was the nobleman whom Eedcliffe had seen join 
Ins beautiful wife in the Arcade at Covent Garden. 

, The Earl had been married twice. By his first w, 
wife he had a son, who was now grown up to 
man's estate, and who bore the denomination of 
Lord Osmond. His mother had died some few years 
previously to the period of which we are writing; 
and it was only within the last eighteen months 
that the Earl had espoused his second wife, the 
beautiful Ethel. This lady, belonging to a gooff 
family, had been left an orphan at an early age, 
and was brought up by an uncle and aunt, who 
had a large family of their own. Though tolerably 
well off, they found quite enough to do with their ' 
resources ; and as Ethel was portionless, she bad 
been Constrained by the circumstances of her posi- 
tion, as well as by the earnest persuasion of her re 
latives, to aooept the suit of the Earl of Lasoelles^ 
who offered her a title and to make her the sharer 
of his fortune of sixty thousaud a-year. It must ! 
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be added that this sacrifice of a young and lovely 
creature to cn old and repulsive-Iookihg man, was 
not aggravated in • itf severity by any pre- 
engagement of Ethel's affeotions; and it waa 
therefore fortunate for bar that in bestowing her 
hand where it wai impossible she could love, ahe 
had not to deplore ruined hopes and a withered 1 
attachment 4n any other quarter. She accepted j 
her destiny with as much resignation aa possible — 
and perhaps with more so than if she had been 
Wn in a humbler sphere : for in that fas hio na b le 
world wherein she moved, she had been, fey no 
means unaccustomed to contemplate the spectacle 
of young and beautiful creatures like herself, sacri- 
ficed to the selfish and interested views of parents. 
She did not t^prefore stand alone in this martyr- 
dom of marriage to which she was made a victim; 
and there is always a sort of solace in the rejec- 
tion that one's own lot, however disagreeable; 
forms not a complete exception to the general 
rule. 

The Earl of Laseelles was however by no means 
a man, either in person or in disposition, to win 
the love or esteem of a beautiful and intelligent 
young lady of Ethel's age. He was attached to 
her as old men usually are to wives juvenile 
enough to be their daughters, or indeed their 
granddaughters : that is to say, he doated upon 
her with an uxoriousness that displayed itself in a 
ridiculous manner, even in public ; and his assi- 
duities to please her were wearisome and obtrusive. 
She really had no whims or caprices ; but he 
treated her as if she had a thousand,— constantly 
heaping gifts upon her which she did not want or 
could not use. Ho would buy her shawls of the 
costliest price and of the gayest colours— jewellery 
which was totally incompatible with existing 
fashions and with the peculiar elegance of her own 
toilet; and then he would be annoyed because she 1 
did not wear those things. But if these were his 
only failings, she needed not much to repine : it 
was his character generally which was enough to 
wear out her patience and frequently inspire her 
with disgust. For the Earl was one of the most 
consummate boasters and braggarts in all Eng- 
land — and withal too the greatest romancist. We 
do not mean the reader to infer that he wrote 
books : nothing of the sort ! — his ignorance on all 
literary matters was deplorable. But we use the 
term “ romancist ” as a more courteous expression 
than that of “ liar,” which might however be very 
well and properly applied ; inasmuch as bis lord- 
ship shot with a bow longer than even the greatest 
of travellers, who are accustomed to tell strange 
tales, are privileged to use. When quite a young 
man, be had served in the army, and reached the 
rank of Captain : but the death of his father, by 
raising him to the Earldom, led him to abandon 
the profession. Nothing he loved so much as to 
sit for hours in Ethel's society and endeavour to 
amisBQ her with his exploits when he was a military 
man, with the wonders he beheld when hq tra- 
velled abroad, or even with the deeds of his most 
youthful days ; and as she perfectly well under- 
stood that he was indulging in a tissue of the 
most egregious falsehoods, she at times experienced 
much trouble in cowealing her disgust It was 
just the same when they bad company, or when 
they visited their friends and acquaintances: he 
would go on giving utterance to boast after boast 


— lie after lie— totally inobservant of ft)& tfmibft of 
either contemptuous pity or downright 
be conjured up to the lips of his listen*** 3Jbui 
Ethel frequently found herself m a m os t painful 
position: for it was bad enough to have a husband 
so old and so ugly, without the additional annoy- 
ance of seeing him rendering himself so supretnmjy 
ridiculous* When they were alone together, he 
was continuously lavishing upon her his nauffNjft* 
ing caresses: and he would often affect a childish 
•portivenoss— tdiking nonsense- playing tricks w 
performing antics— and gambolling as if he were a 
little fellow of a doieu years old. The Earl's was 
note therefore a character or a disposition to pro- 
mote Ethel's happiness, to win her esteem or her 
lave, or to eompexuite for his own age and his 
ugliness* 

it was about nine o'clock in the morning of the 
day after Bcdcliffe’s adventures at Madame An- 
gelique’s house, that we shall find the Ear) of 
JUscelles seated in his dressing-room, undergoing 
the process of shaving, which was being performed 
upon him by his confidential valet. This .man 
was about forty years of age— endowed with a con- 
summate hypocrisy— and who had obtained a com- 
plete ascendancy over his master by pandering to 
his vanity, listening patiently to hi« stories, and 
appearing to put the utqiost faith in them. His 
manners yrere fawning, cringing, and servile : he 
never contradicted the Earl, but invariably echoed 
whatsoever his lordship said, and studied to givo 
precisely such an answer As Any question that 
was |>ut might seem framed to elicit. He was 
bustling, active, and perfectly conversant in all the 
duties he had to perform. These were multifarious 
enough ; inasmuch as they comprised all the mys 
tenes of his noble master's toilet. 

Makepeace— for this was the valet's name (and 
it was believed to be a feigned one, the particular 
nomenclature being chosen to give an additionally 
harmonious gloss to all his assumed attributes),— 
Makepeace, we say, was at once his lordship's 
perruquicr— his barber— his doctor— and in some 
sense his tailor. It was Makepeace who dressed 
his lordship’s wig in such a style that his lordship 
firmly believed the assurance that it looked, if 
apyihmg, even mere natural than his own hair 
would have dtmajf be bad not the misfortune to 
be bald. It was Makepeace who shaved his lord- 
ship^ clean that his lordship’s finger might pass 
over his chin without encountering the stubble of 
a single bair. It was Makepeace who caused to 
be made up at the chemist's, according to receipts 
of his own, the medicines which his lordship took 
to keep him in health and to sustain a juvenescent 
appearance. It was Makepeace who compounded 
washes and cosmetics to improve hit lordship’s 
complexion, and to keep away pimples. It was 
Makepeace likewise, who from time to time was 
closeted in solemn conference with his loruship’s 
tailor, showing where Sueb and such padding 
ought to be placed and yet throughout the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as well as in the Principality of Wales, or indeed 
any other part of the Queen’s dominions, it would 
be impossible to discover a worn*- dressed man 
than the Earl of Laseelles. His lordship however 
thought otherwise : Makepeace persuaded him that 
it was as he thus thought ; and therefore if hi* 
lordship were satisfied, nobody else bad a right to 
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I ,‘ind fault, A a far thttpfcfrsoTntf appearance of this 
I sa ill Makepeace, wo Ittay Arlri that he had naturally 
a sharp, cunning hypocritical look, — of which he | 
was perfectly Conscious, and which he •therefore 
endeavoured to conceal as much as possible be- 
neath such artificial gloss os the blandest a miles, 
the most bottled speech, and the most obsequious 
manners COtttd possibly constitute. 

It wtt% then, as we have said, at nine o’clock in 
the morning that the Earl of Laacelles, having 
emerged from the bod-chamber m hi# dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with his white cotton 
night-cap on his head, sat down in his elegantly 
furnished dressing-room to commence the process 
of the toilet. We should observe that tho white 
cotton night-cap was fringed all around with hair, 
of precisely the same sort and description as that 
of whiob his lordship's wigs were composed ; and 
he actually flattered himself that his beautiful 
Countess firmly believed ho had a fine natural 
crop of his own hair upon his head. Indeed, 
Makepeace had assured him that the fringe round 
the nrght-cap was a masterpiece pf art ; and it was 
quite consistent that Makepeace should say so, 
inasmuch as the device was of his own invention, 
and it was a part of his duty to stitch tho fringes 
inside the night-caps when they were delivered to 
him by the laundry-woman. The dressing- room 
continued numerous cupboards and cheats of 
drawers, which were always kept carefully locked, 
— Makepeace retaining tho keys, so that none of 
tho other servants should penetrate into the mys- 
stories of those receptacles. Wigs and cosmetics, 
night-cap fringes and medicines, anti-pimple 
wushos and padded garments, false tooth and 
whisker-dyes, books for the preservation of health 
ant’ Guides to tho toilet, formed the miscellaneous 
contents of those drawers and cupboards $ and 
Mr. Mukcpeace turned, in addition to his hand- 
some salary, a very pretty penny indeed in his 
capacity of paymaster for all those things on tho 
Jiarl'a behalf. 

“How do 1 look this morning, Makepoaoef*” 
inquired tho nobleman, as he sat opposite a full- 
length mirror, with his hair •fringed nightcap ou 
his head, Ins short shrivelled frame enveloped in a 
gorgeous French silk dressing gown* and his ibo^ 
thrust idto red morrooo slippers. § 

• ** How strange, ray lord !” exclaimed the valet, 

but only in n subdued voice, and iu accents most 
harmoniously bland j f * that 1 should have been 
just at the very inomeut thinking I hud never 
seen -your lordship look bettor for the lust ten 
years ” 

“ Is it ten years that you have been with me, 
Makepeace P” inquired tho nobleman, grinning 
like an antiquated goat ut the Compliment which 
his valet paid him. 

“Yes, my lord: it is ten tears,” snsWored 
Makepeace, with a profound sigh, which ho pur- 
posely rendered as audible us possible. 

“ What makes you sigh ?'* asked the Earl. 

“ It is enough to make me sign, my lord,” re- 
joined the valet, ** when 1 look at myself m the 
glass, and then look at your lordship. Ten years 
have made a wonderful alteration in me : but they 
really seem as if they bud passed over jjpur lord- 
whip without leaving the slightest intlueuee behind 
them.” 

“ Hem 1 I think I are ar well,” swirl the noble- 


| mam “ Time, you see, is very good to me— he 
j target $ me.” 

| “ Considering your lordship is close upon your 

forty-fifth year,” said Makepeace, who knew per- 
fectly well that the Eari would never see sixty 
again,— “1 think your lordship has some little 
reason to be grateful to Time.” 

“ Well, 1 think so too. But frankly speaking 
Makepeace— and i know that you will auswer me 
with your accustomed candour— do I took more # 
than forty-five ? Could a dose observer have any 
• reason to suspect that I am a day older? Not 
that I am, you know : but there are men who at 
my age look as if they were — wlsat shall I say P 
— — sixty! Aud then too, that Peerage tells 
such horrid Lies. 1 shall have thc^author of it 
brought to the bar of the House of "Lords for 
breach of privilege.” 

“Let mb beseech your lordship to treat the 
unfortunate man with tho contempt he deserves,” 
said Makepeace, assuming an air of humane and 
philanthropic entreaty. “ 1 dare say he has only 
put down your lordship so much older than your 
lordship can possibly be, because your lord&hip 
did not send him a cheque for a hundred guineas 
or so.” 

“ That’s the truth of it !” cried the Earl : “ so 
1 shall let the rascal alone. Besides, a young man 
like, me— ^looking even younger, too, on account of 
the possession of such a youthful and beautiful 
wife — can afford to laugh at the wretched malig- 
nity of a fellow who sets me down at putty. And 
1 will explain to you how the mistake has arisen — 
if indeed it be a mUtake, and not sheer wicked- 
ness. Did I ever tell you at what age I was first 
married ?” 

“ l think I have heard it said that your lordship 
was married at fifteen,” answered Makepeace. 

“Exactly so!" exclaimed the Earl; “and I was 
a father at sixteen. “ But then, you see, I was 
precocious for my age. Why, 1 was only sixteen, 
three months and a half, when 1 had that terri- 
ble encounter with tho five highwaymen on, JBagshot 
Heath.” 

“ X have road tho account of it, my lord, in au 
old newspaper,” responded Makepeace. “I think, 
if J remember right, your lordship killed two of 
thorn, and led the other three, bound hand and 
foot, in triumph into Hounslow.” 

“Those were the very facts of the case/* ex- 
claimed the Earl: “I see that you musfhuve 
road them, i was only seventeen when I cut my 
wav through the French regiment of cuirassicura- - 
kilted the trumpet-major, who was Boven feet high 
— took tho colonel prisoner - and carried oil' the 
colours.” * 

“That achievement, my lord, is duly recorded 
in history,” answered Makepeace. “It awns only 
the other day 1 was rending of it iu » history of 
the bte war. Your lordstup must have been m a 
drcaul ul state of excitement after such on exploft P” 

“ Not a bit of it !” cned the Earl. “ I was a« 
cool as a cucumber ; and when I got the cuiros- 
sieur colonel to the comp, I challenged him—” 

“To mortal combat, my lord?” 

“No— to a drinking bout. I was terrible in 
those days for my achievements with the bottle 
Tho colonel had the reputation of drinking more 
at a «hitug than any other man in the French 
army ; hut I beat him. We sat down at table. 
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piling the bottles around us as we emptied them : 
and we heaped them up so high in a circle round 
about us, that when the colonel dropped down 
dead drunk, I got up— as sober as I am now— and 
had literally to dash down a wall of bottles before 
I could get out of the place.” 

"Your lordship's head must have ached very 
much the next morning?” said Makepeace. 

"Not a bit of it!” ejaculated the Earl. K I 
recollect I was up at five o'clock, and rode the 
celebrated steople-ofahae in which 1 beat the whole 
held — won the ten thousand guinea stakes— and 
killed that celebrated horse of mine that was sent 
me as a present by the Pasha of Egypt for dis- 
covering the sou'ce of the Nile.” 

. "Your lordshtjp travelled earl/ in life,” said 
Makepeace, with the air of a man who was «0 
deeply interested in his master’s exploits that he 
anxiously sought for farther information. 

“Yes -I travelled early,” said the Earl, in a 
complacent and self-satisfied way. - “ I left college 
when 1 was thirteen, and set off on a walking tour 
through Africa and Asia. Of course I could not 
•manage my tour on the Continent of Europe, 
because we were at war at the time.” 

The deserts of Africa, uiy lord, roust hare been 
unpleasant ?” remarked Makepeace, inquiringly. 

“Yes— for your milk-and-water travellers, who 
cannot bear hardships,” replied the Earfo “ but I 
caret! nothing for them. 1 caught a wild elephant 
— turned him — and rode on his back; so, you see, 
that it was not* altogether a walking tour. X was 
somewhat troubled with lions and tigers, which 
swarm as thick as mosquitoes in that country ; 
but I wua always on the alert in the day-time; 
and at night, when I chose to travel -which i j 
clnelly did, un accouut of the coolness of the night- 
air-1 contrived a pur table fire, which the elephant 
carried with liis trunk, and so it frightened off 
the wild beasts.” 

“Exceedingly strange, my lord!” exclaimed 
Makepeace: “but X was muling an account of 
thin remarkable mode of travelling the other day ; 
and as no nume was mentioned, 1 was at. a loss 
to conceive who the traveller could have been. 1 
thank your lordship for the information : it has 
cleared up the mystery.” 

“ So you see,” continued the Ear), “ that when 
I was very young, l encountered a great number 
of strange adventures. Mine 1ms been un extra- 
ordinary life ; and tor comparatively a. young man, 

1 can look back upon a great deal. Did you ever 
hoar of my first speech in the House, when 1 sue-* 
reeded to the title ?’* 

“ I think I have heard of the wonderful effect 
it produced, my lord,” answered Makepeace. 

“ Effect, indeed J” ejaculated the nobleman. “ It 
was on a very important subject. Some noble 
Lord — I forget who he was -brought forward a 
motion^ that the Lord Chancellor, who was air aid 
of an apoplectic fit, should be permitted to sit 
without his wig. There was a crowded House, 

• and all the first talents displayed themselves on 
the occasion. It was just going to a division at 
eleven o'clock at night, when the Content? would j 
have carried it: but 1, yrho very well kucw that 
the whole mystery of the British Constitution and 
the safety of Church and 8tate were involved in 
tlir- question, rose to say a few words ” 

‘ liut I dare cay they were not a few words,” 


interjected Makepeace, with a nnirkiitg ddiifo* 

. “ which your lordship had to utter on acvitdl an 
1 occasion.” % v 

I “ Well, to confess the truth ” answered J ill* 
Earl, did only intend to say a tew word* a % 

; did not know my own oratorical powers at ihftt 
time : indeed I scarcely suspected them, fiat 
when I found myself on my logs, 1 was hurried 
away as if by a tornado. I can compare it to 
nothing but a perfect hurricane of language* hear- 
ing along with it myriads of brilliant stars of 
metaphor, the very wig of the Chancellor him- 
self —that wig which was the subject of the 
memorable debate— stood on end. The perspira- 
tion tan down my face, SO that all my clothes wero 
saturated tts tf X had plunged into a hot bath t 
and, by the bye, X found on weighing in yseif next 
morning, that X had lost seven pounds of flesh. 
It was terrific! X began at olevon o’clock; and 
it was half-past three in the morning when I sat 
down — the longest debate and the longest speech 
on record !” 

“ X need not ask whether your lordship carried 
the day,” observed Makepeace: “for history re- 
cords the result,” 

“ To be sure ! The whole House became Non- 
Content in g moment after X sat down ; and the 
Lord Chancellor never forgave me. It was all 
through his vindictive machinations that the King 
did not send for me to be Prime Minister a few 
months afterwards : hut his Majesty wrote me the 
handsomest apology, explaining how he would 
rather have me at the head of his councils than 
any statesman in England, but that he did not 
dare offend the old Chancellor. 1 have got the 
King’s letter still: I will show it to you one of 
these days." 

“ Her ladyship ought to he very p*>ud of such 
a husband,” observed Makepeace. 

“Tube sure she ought! —a ml X believe she i», 
What is your opinion ?” 

“ It is a delicate subject, my ford,” responded 
the valet with a simulated hesitation : “ but still 
■ I do happen to know that her lad) ship i$ proud 
of the alliance which sbo has so huppily— and I 
may ad * (*o gloriously formed.” 

“Do m. , tell me, ^ny good fellow, how def you 
happen t.> kuow this?” 

“ Why, my lord, servants will get talking 
together — I hope your lordship will not be 
angry 

► “No, no: I shall look over it. Goon. Pes- 
haps her ladyship’s mauls ” 

“That is exactly what it is, nay lord. It was 
only yesterday they were tolling me,” continued 
Makepeace, “how her ladyship speaks to them o t 
your lordship when llicy are ufono together.” 

“Jlor ladyship duos not suspect, does sbo— — 
come tell me the truth now — 1 know you would not 
deceive me— but doe* fief ladyship suspect any- 
thing about tins ?** and the Earl significantly 
twitched the hair-fringe of hi* night-cap with his 
finger and thumb. 

“ Not for a moment, my lord!” ejaculated Make- 
peace. “ On the contrary, her ladyship was toiling 

her maids the oilier day But 1 am afraid X „ 

shall give yodr lordship offence.” 

“ No, no — I will overlook this little gossiping. 

I know that it does take place amongst -ter tM, 
Go on. What did her -ladyship say ?” 
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"That your lordship actually looked younger 
than my Lord Osmond.” 0 

“Ah! she said that, did she?” exclaimed the 
Bari, his wrinkled countenance expanding into one 
elaborate grin, of satisfaction. “ You know, Make- 
peace, there has been a great coolness between me 
and my son since my marriage. All the estates, 
as you are aware, are not entailed; and of bourse I 
have the power of leaving them to whomsoever I 
think fit.” 

“ It was very wrong of his lordship,” said 
Makepeace, “if I may be so bold as to offer an 
opinion — to show any disrespect towards your 
lordship, because having won the affections of a 
young and beautiful lady, your lordship chose to con- 
sult your own happiness by espousing her ladyship.” 

“ It to at very wrong !” exclaimed the Bari. 
“ But between you and me, I was not sorry to 
have an opportunity to forbid my son the house. 
You see. Makepeace, it is rather. an awkward thing 
where there is a youthful mother-in-law and an 
equally youthful step-son. The world is so scan- 
dalous -and then too, it is always better to be 
prudent. There is another reason likewise. Lord 
Osmond looks older than he really is ; and it makes 
me look older in consequence. But as for the for- 
mer part of my reasoning, her Ladyship, you know, 
is viri ue personified.” 

“ If I might be permitted the expression, my 
lord,” answered 'Makepeace, “her ladyship can 
only bo on this earth by some extraordinary mis- 
take. It is not her sphere, my lord. Her ladyship 
is an angel.” 

“ Exactly so !” cried the old nobleman. “ Don't 
you think, Mako pence, I ought to be the happiest 
man in the world P” 

“ If I wore to give free expression to my thoughts, 
my lord,” rejoined the valet, “ I should say that 
this world ought to appear a perfect paradise in 
your lordship’s oyea,” 

“ And so it does, Makepeace — a perfect paradise 
—an elysium of the most delicious flowers. Wive 
me my wig.” 

The valet could scarcely suppress a smile for a 
moment, at the ludicrous transition of his lordship’s 
ideds from the elysium of flowers to his wig* : but 
that smile was not caught by the Karl’s eye, os it 
instantaneously vanished from the countenance of 
Makepeace. 

“ Now, I think, I look as I ought to do,” said 
tthe nobleman whose toilet having progressed dur- 
ing the preceding colloquy, wa« by this time 
brougnt to a termination. “ Are you sure thut 
this new peruke (loos not look iww V * 

“ Not at all, niyUord,” replied Makepeace : “ it 
becomes your lordship admirably.” 

* w And yet it strikes urn,” said the JBarl dubiously, 
“that it is a shade lighter than the one £ have 
been recently wearing. Put them together, and 
give me your opinion.” 

| The valet did as he was desired, but purposely 
held the old wig in such a light against the new 
one, that the Bari's eye should not detect the dif- 
ference. The latter was however in reality a shade 
•r two lighter than the former; but Makepeace 
spoke so confidently in the opposite sense, that his 
lordship, who took his valet's word to be gospel in 
all toilet- matters, was satisfied; and assuming as 
jaunty and debonnair a demeanour as possible, he 
descended to the breakfast p.ud 'ur. 


CHAPTER XXX. | 

van coukthss of juaouj-ia 

Lbt us now change the scene to another room in 
the same mansion, and to a much later hour in 
the day. It was a sumptuously furnished apart- 
ment ; and the time was two o'clock. 

The Countess of Lascelles 'sat upon a sofa in a 
thoughtful mood. She was alone ; and the perfect 
immovability of her form and features for a period 
of several minutes indicated how completely she 
WaS absorbed in her reflections. Her exquisitely 
symmetrical figure was inclined towards the im- 
mense velvet-covered cushion on which her elbow 
rested, the hand supporting the head. Thu 
luxuriant trasses of her auburn hair, rich and 
glossy, floated in natural undulations over her 
shoulders; and a few straggling curls lay like bur- 
nished gold on her pure white throat. Exquisitely j 
beautiful was her countenance, as we have already , 
described it : for she was the lady, as the reader 
comprehends, whom Clement lie dull lie saw on his ' 
visit to Covent Ghirden Market, and in whose 
proceedings with the handsome young mau lu 
became so much interested. There was a deep ' 
pensiveness in her large clear blue eyes ; and y 
after the lapso of a few minutes, a soft smile I 
appeared upon the roses of the well-cat lip-., , 
partially revealiag the pearly whiteness of imo 
teeth. It Would have been evident to an obserggr 
—if one were nigh— that though pensive, flr i 
thoughts were not altogether fraught with tnelan- j 
choly, but that there was a rosoato light shining 
softly through. j 

As she sat half reclining upon that sofa, the j 
dark velvet covering threw out her well-defined , 
and faultlessly symmetrical shape. The voluptu- j 
ous swell of the bust— the tapering of the waist, | 
which seemed still more slender on account of the 1 
luxurious proportions of the bosom— the admirably , 
sloping shoulders —the narrow sleeves, which did 
not altogether conceal the flowing outlines of the | 
arms — and the sweeping length of the limbs — j 
with two delicate feet peeping from beneath the 
akirfc of the dress —and then, too, one exquisitely 
modelled hand, fair and white, with its lapenug 
fingers, drooping listlessly and scarcely re taming j 
the snowy cambric kerchief— a glimpse of the j 
other hand amidst the showering masses of her | 
auburn hair, — all constituted a portraiture calc u- • ! * 
laced to ravish the senses of auy one who beheld 
this charming creature. • 

Still she eat motionless, with her eyes fixed upon 
vacancy: but her thoughts were # e vide fitly busy; 
and as that eott amilo appeared upon her lips, the 
roseate tint upon her damask cheeks gradually 
deepened into a crimson blush. Lov^was the 4 
subject of -her thoughts— but a Love on which it ; 
was guilt to ponder ; and she knew it. Never- 
theless, love— even the guiltiest —has its pleasurable 1 
emotions; and vainly may the human heart eu- 
deavour to banish the feeling from its tabernacle. 

As well bid the light gf the sun cease to shine in 
the temple to which it has penetrated— as well 
bid the moonbeams cease to glance kissingly on 
the rippling bosom of the ocean— as to bid love 
withdraw Its soft lustre from the sanctuary of the 
heart into which it has auooeeded in gaming 
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admission, or to shed its light upon that heart father was out : X saw him just now ol%Iit from 
which flutters beneath its influence. the carriage at his club ; but he did not observe 

Hut though Ethel was thus absorbed in pfej?- me. I am well aware that when once ami 1st 
tions on a gni lty love, was she hpiW (llready those with whom he can gossip after bis ovn 
guilty P No: the last barrier which separated her fusion, he will not speedily return. I came t* 
from crime, was not yet broken do wp : she hovered tfre house under the pretext of seeing him : I sent 
upon tl»© brink of a precipice — b# ttill she ! up g message beseeching an audience of you. The 
hovered: she might yet re trout ere com- servants can suspect nothing; and when my father 

pletely over. Hut * would she Wf^j^pd the cpmes home, you can tell him that I have been 
temptation P On the one hand there WSf-f bus- Jjere. You -can say that X am wearied and dis- 
band Whom sbo could not possibly love nor es^jsip, tressed on account of the coldness which subsists 
and whom she could scarcely prevent P°W ^% con him and me— that I leek his forgiveness 

absolutely detesting, fio far as his M fM ^hat if he will grant it, I am prepared to make 
they were loathed as the pawing® of fttt MM f» whatsoever offence, real or lmagi- 

be : his character was despised i~m ffi# f#®* m&M ¥$? conceived himself to have sus- 
ifideed was the difference be^een ||$ sentiment $9mea pt W bands- — ■” 
which Ethel already enter^4 t*WV(k hiro * aiu * 4*4 »* JP purpose, Adolphui; is all tins P* 
downright abhorrence. Qp the other hand, there &£Uir#d EWW* a Laif frightened look : for 
was a young man of hor Ofp Adonis of J &«qgb she jm question, she already more 

beauty— of elegant app|^^9^Jf My fot#r ! the yotpag nobleman’s pur- 


#b, efg you ask me P” bo exclaimed, in a re- 


gence — of fascinating xna 
address. This young raaj 
tho very ground on wlp| 
woman is seldom loyed. 

I felt. Oh, great was the jgtotftf to »ftM% Ethel f JjW liav o irequenc cppgrmrmies oi seeing ner 
Welles stood! m * ' (fjp f* 4*p*r to me than life itself ! Ethel, I 

She was in the tar f ffUfiflb wlf »?*4 this be pot accomplished. Con- 

door opened; and a * If WMWkM * have offered for months and months 

you please, your 811 occasional stolen interview 
| to see the Earl, whtf « $$/* watch your movements m order to bo 

The man’s eye catch % Mwfffl f ifa a few mjpqtrv ot dj^oursc And 

blush on the cbeejtf $ W» mistress *t < then too/' be *4<M, g^nMy and beamingly, “y*>u 

tion of that yotmtjg aoblerpan’s nmp, jjficpusp ; proipisc^ a cert^jp thing, arnf > c P fc ,10 ’ t1)0 

her countenance wjty not ipnpo<Jitttely tapped • appointment, yesterday f you there- 

to wards him. With # ipj|hfy ffeft'fgjwwi! #4 you came not r 

her self-possession; ai?4 I f|#i ¥'#' 4 burning blqsh appeared ifPW fh* cheeks of 

influenced by up eJU^qrdip^y rf£bi$ ! A# Countess; and her eyes, which swam in the 

Osmond can wait, if he thin| |^' m ifefl deop languor of t^^fimess, wore bent down as she 
return.” pihrnmrcd, " | thought better of it, Adolphus. 

“ His lor^ip ppquesU fto ^ith yo^f My guardian angel inspired me with courage ; and 

ladyship,” replied the footip§fl. P Ifa Ujwpip Sf milted the temptation. J or heaven’s sake, 
bade me say fhat he has a Partjci% meswp % pere? again propose such a tning !— never again 
be delivered to the Earl ; oftj ^ your ’H * 1 to draw awa y troni tliat l lttth of dut J 
ship will fiqp refuse to tujee which I must and wjll pursue !” 

j Ethel hesitated for it % m 4 then | The reader may now comprehend that the np- 

she sajtf f ip the same quiet f? Wore, point men t which Clement Xiedchffe had rightly 

- can s||p^r jjgrd Osmond up,” * ' conjectured to have been given when he beh«*lil 

j The^Xth^ bowcd and reflre^j and ip a few the louder pair in diseouiso on tho terrace of 
| mome&^f tho |l|d^i sob was annoupesd. Covent Garden Market, was not kept. 

! tt Qeod heavens, what imprudijpep, Adoljlius !” “ Ethel,” resumed the enamoured young noble- 

| said t|to Countess, in a tone of hslf- reproach and man, ‘‘my destiny— my lift* arc in your hands. I 
j h%lf-iU3xiety, but with ineffable ^nc$rne#a over ! Jcnow as well ns you do, all tbe guilt which attaches 
1 all; aud hor hand too was immediately eloped in j itself tu sucji a love us ours: but 1 can no more 
Lord Osmond’s as those words were spoken when ■ goggle ago? net it than X could breast the funen* 
the footman had again retired. t tide of the inighfciest river as it rolls into the sea 

“ Imprudence in coming to see you, dearest Can you understand me when i toll you that? if the 
dourest Ethel 1” said the young nublapaan, iu a Etionjy of Mankind proffered me happiness m 
voice full of inascultne harmony. ‘^Oh, how pun yvur arras as the price of my BOul,i would sign 

| you breathe a syllable that boedts tinged with re- j the compact Oh, sign it cheerfully — joy- # 

preach P * — and as his fine largo harel eyes looked \ oujdy !** 
j tenderly down into bar’s of blue, he kept her fair j 1* Good heaven*, Adolphus, speak not h this 
: while hand clasped in his own. I dreadful manner !” murmured the Countess, with 

“ But your father, Aaolphus my husband,” ; a shudder sweeping over her frame, and yet with 

she lidded, witff a deep raoj*rpful sigh. “ 6b, my j an irivpressible lepderno^ in the soft inciting eyes 
God ! if he should ftuspeut' —And what umst he and on’il^e pas^pipbreathing lipiv. 
think of your coming higher now ?” . ‘f preadful f* ejaculated Adolphus*: K is there 

“ Listen to me, Slthel,” vcsjn iidod Eor^6w on ^ ^oyfbipg drca^i^fl in loaAing that you are tbc 
: as ho led his beautiful moi.hex m-law to a |£ft, apd object ox a so devoted as mine? Oh, tb:s ' 
placed himself by her side - that motlier-m-^^ love is all the jvorld to me ! Crown it with hap- 
who was only just his oh o egc/*‘X knew that my pines*— and tho world bocomes an elysium! Doji? 
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xxtt to despair— and the world is a blank no, 

a veritable hell,** he added with frightful era- 
phasis, “from which I Will fly us a wretched 
yuictie f ’ 

“ Ob, toy God, my God 1 what words are thi^ef” 
murmured Ethel : and involuntarily, so to speak— 
or rather under the influence of an irresistible im- 
pulse — she threw herself in his arms, weeping and 
sobbing upon his breast. * 

“ Dearest, dearest Ethel/' lie murmured, id the 
harmonious tone of .love which Bank flown into £h* 
very depths of her soul; “you know jtotfVO&'ytfk. 
know not how very dear you are ttf nfar—anfl he 
imprinted a thousand impassioned m 
her lips, her burning cheeks, axfd her ttohbfeg 
brows. # . t 

“ Good hoat^ns, if As should thtek sadflhhlyl** . 
ejaculated t fie Countess, disongaglnghemlf from’ 
Lord Osmond’s enraptured embrace. “ Ko/ no--, 
we must separate — you must depart ? JSfot for on 
instant must you dream of earning to take up your 
abode beneath this roof again! We should Stan;: 
the risk of bef raying ourselves a thousand times ixi 
the day. It would be fatal to my reputation — —I 
cannot say to roy happiness ; for that is gone since 
1 learnt to love you !” 

“Oh, no!— in love there is happiness V* ex. 
claimed Adolphus, in a fervid tone. “ LoVe banishes 
all considerations : ifc holds everything obfcap and 
hght in comparison with the power and fchbior* 
mensity of its own sentiment. Bat listen to hie, 
deal ost Ethel, while J speak seriously and without 
excite incut. Eighteen months have elapsed sihCe 
you became the Countess of Lasecllcs. When you 
returned from the country after the honeymoon, - 
you found nic ut this house. We had never seoii , 
each other before. X was in France when the 
marriage took place: I knew not even that it was 
contemplated until I received my father'd letter to 
say t hat the ceremony was solemnized. He Invited 
me not to it ; and yet there was no coldness be- 
tween us then." 

“ Whore! ore recapitulate all these things/' 
asked tbo Countess, “ which are so well kn »wn to 
me ?” 

“Because they will lead me on in a consecutive 
manner to what I have to explain as my purpose,” 
responded the young nobleman. “ Bear with me, 
Ethel: grant me your attention— I beseech you. 

• We met, then, as I have said, for the first tu.u» 
when you returned from the country where the 
honeymoon was spent; and in this very apartment 
was it we looked each other iu the f.ico for that first 
time, i had heard that you wero beautiful, but, 
good hegvena ! I had expected not to find myself 
in the presence of an angel. As if a lightning 
Hush had darted in unto my soul— as it an in- 
spiration had penetrated my brain— did I he coa- 
vKtion strike me that it was I who should have 
led you to the altar, and that wo were made to 
suit eacli other, though heaven had ordained that 
you should become another's. I loved you at first 
eight: I could have fallen down and worshipped 
you as you stood there! Ho wonder, then, that 
for the few weeks which followed, my manner was 
abstracted*- that I looked dull and unhappy— that ] 
,1 spoke petulantly to iffy lather when ho addressed ] 
me. And he, putting the worst construction cm, 
•very thing, thought me selfish and undutiful- fan- 
cying that fay mitjd was occupied with ideas of 


filthy lucre, while it was absorbed iu addVCfirittf , l 
maddening, frenzied passion. He tu anted XSAtsfafa 
U Sordid dislike to his marriage, on thagl^ittS 
that 1 feared lest some portion of bis estate* sbettld 
pass away from me. No wonder that $ •#(• 
stricken dumb by the accusation —or that w&pf' 
recovered tba power of speech, my incoherent 
words, $o«pted With my sail vacant and dismayed 
looks, should h^va seemed to justify his suspicion*!' , 
Blit whatemm t tell him ? Not the truth [ X 
cesuld hot cetofase that, I adored and worshipped his 
charming wife l— you know that X 

uuUlA t V cerdsredxw from the house— this 
hoflsS;^fl'. #toiji(.'hi beheld my presence 

I With >t‘bdr^rsS moment of lus return 

1 #ith fa* bride, ? f&oortben # far more than a year, 
{'m ktoft and X have known not 

hew fetf. bat* you forgotten the day, 

i awfeetest fast, you by accident seven 

dr eight month* ago* And when under tho influence 
of my impassfoned X avowed all 1 felt?— 
have you forguttsn hourly our looks rather th*u 
by your words, you suff&ed me to understand that 
you had not seed me, with indifference ? And 
f hen tod. On that we have since ■ 

mat— in those hurried and stolen interviews which 
X have, managed to obtain— ?oU have confessed, tho 
love which you foe! ki ww” 

“Again, 1 ask you, Adolphus/’ inquired Ethel, 
glancing anxiously towards the door, “why all 
these recapitulations?** 

“Listen, my beloved one— and you shall learn 
what I mean. X bars, *ltcMy told you,” con- 
tinued Lord Osmond, “that X cannot possibly 
exist in this manner. X must sec you often— con- 
stantly. if it be only your coun- 
tenance— to hear the voioe — and to . 

f bariT Sun vdU not deny tt&Wttfc ^tfas, then, is 
ike plan I have formed :—f wiUfmtnblo , my self to 
my father ; X will acknowledge a selfishness and a 
Worldiy^mindedncsfl of , which X never was guilty ; 

X will beseech his forgiveness. * He cannot refuse 
it, \ With all bis numerous faults, he is not a man 
po%ff*x«<g a heart that can be termed unrodeom- 
ably bad- You will tjjd him presently that finding 
he whs not at home, f ventured to seek an inter- 
view with you— that % besought you th deliver to 
Jns oars the assurance of my contrition ■” 

“ O dTdolphus, it is impossible 1 — w© o&nnot lira 
beneath the same roof!” interrupted the Countess, 
r with the vehemence of one who felt that all h*g 
tjood resolutions wore rapidly melting away, and 
who nought to regain them. 

* Surely, surely, wo can be upon our guard !” 
said Lord Osmond, with a look and tone of tho 
most earnest entreaty : “ surely, surely, we can so 
control our looks— so measure our words— so- bear 
ourselves to each other, us to defy suspicion? In 
my lather's presence, X will be all respectful atten- 
tion towards you ■ — ” 

“ 0 Adolphus,” murmured the Countess, “ this 
lovo of our’s will be fat.ui to mo— it will be my 
destruction — — X feel that it will! There is 
already a terrible presentiment of evil in my 
soul ” , , ' ... 

“ Banish it, •Ethel— banish it, I beseechyoulf*—^ 
and the young nobleman grew more earnest and 
| iinpLormg in his pleadings. “ Abandon not yoi*r* 
self to such groundless fears -such basakss fais- 

_ . 4' r , 




vex MTfirmiw m vex corns. 


I firing** I toll you that wo will be all circura- the one hand, as well as that there should be no 
speotion in our conduct. But conceive the undue extravagance on the other. Opening a 
happiness, dearest Ethel, of living beneath the cupboard in her own froilt- parlour, she contem- 

same roof — of breathing the same atmosphere ” plated a little array of five decanters— two con* 

“ No, Adolphus — it is impossible !” exclaimed , taining port, purchased at the rate of one and- 
tbe Countess, all her better feelings and all her j threepence a bottle at the oilman’s who dealt in 
fortitude suddenly reviving with greater power ■ British wines— the next two containing sherry, 
too thin on any other occasion during this procured at the same place and at the same price 
interview* "I have been standing on i^e brink *~*&d the fifth decanter being two thirds full of 
of a precipice; and I will retreat in time. ffyoa brandy, which Mrs. Macaulay had not purchased 
really love me— if you entertain the slightest spark At all* but which were the remains of a bottle that 
of affection tor me— impel me not over that brink Mr, Bedeliffe had no farther use for. 

—hurl me not down into the abyss beneath i No, * Bet me see,” said Mrs. Macaulay ; “ how many 
no— it shall not be! Besides, Adolphus, it would will there be of us altogether P”— and she pro- 
be something shocking and revolting to think that seeded to toll off the expected guests on her fingers 
you, the son, should live beneath the same roof tor, about the twentieth time during tpi* particular 
with my husband, the father, and know that J am day* . “Tberei* the two Wanklina — Miss Spilabury 
compelled to receive from him those caresses which r— end Captain Bluff: that’s four. Then there’s 
you may not in honour bestow. My mind is made me and Master Ashton : for I know from what 
up I It will cost me many, many bitter pangs to he said bis sister won’t come: so that makes 
renounce this love of year’s: but it shall be done, sin* , Then there’s Mrs. Dumpling— Mrs. Sifkin— 
Anfi if I who am a woman, can prove thus resolute Mr. Ohubb (the sanctimonious humbug !)— and 
— you, as a man, must showyourself even stronger Mr, Hogben: that makes ten. Then there’s 
still in the performance of a duty, &e*to me, Mrs. Chowley and her two daughters— the con- 
Adolphus— I entreat— I conjure — —nay, I com- ceited chits {—and that makes thirteen. Thirteen 
mand that you leave me i” people— and four bottles of wine. Eaoh bottle ten 

" Ethel— dearest Ethel— you are driving me to glasses: that’s forty glasses, to be divided by 
despair ! M — and the young nobleman wafi frightfully thirteen. Well, it will give three a-piece, and just 
distressed. * ■ leave a drain at the bottom of each decanter for 

“And I too am in despair,” rejoined the gentility’s sake. Because then comes the brandy. 

Countess a ** but my resolve is taken. It would the hot water, and sugar and I am not quite 

be cruel— worse than cruel — ungenerous and dear bufc that there’s rather too mueb wine.” 


'unmanly for you, Adolphus, to attempt to turn 
me from my purpose. Leave me, I say.” 


Mrs. Macaulay stood gating dubiously for a few 
minute! on the little array of decanters,— pondering 


■' And my father P” inquired Lord Osmond, in whether she should suppress the production of one 
a deep voice full of concentrated emotion, while of port or one of sherry ; and there was even a 
his looks did indeed bespeak the despair which moment when she actually thought of keeping 
his lips had proclaimed: “what will you say to back one of each. But then she remembered that 
him P how will you account for my presence here she had promised to do the thing handsomely and 
to-day P” , come out with a genteel little spread: bo she 

" I will tell him all that you have suggested,” decided upon keeping back nothing at all, and 
was Ethel’s quick and firm response: “hut frankly going the whole hog with her extravagance and 
do I inform you, Adolphus, that I shall speak in profusion for once in a way. Having arrived at 
•uoh a manner as to sfi 0 * tost while I earnestly this decision, she hastened down stairs to inspect 
wish him to become friendly with you again, it is the larder ; and huving oast a look over its 
not my desire that you should return to dwell in contents, she soliloquised after the following 
this house.” * tashion.— 

With th*«e words, the Countess of Lascelles “ Cold veal pie at the head of the table— large 
rose abruptly from the sofa; and not darjng to enough to bear at least thirteen helps. Then 
trust herself another moment with Adolphus, she there’s four dozen of oysters ordered for nine 
rushed from the room. A few minutes afterwards o’clock— But dear me ! what if the best part of 
the young nobleman issued from the house, with a the company should take a fancy to oysters P J 
forced serenity oi aspect, but with blank despair •sha’n't touch any for one : but there are twelve 
in his heart. who might; and how many would that give to 

each P Four dozen is forty-eight ; and twelves 

into forty-eight go four. That would be only four 

oysters a-piece I” 

CHAPTER XXXV At this awful calculation the wortfly lady looked 

somewhat blank ; and she was even deliberating 
tux xvxxi PASTY. whether she should not send forth to orier an 

extra two dozen of oysters, when she again plunged ' 
If was now the memorable Saturday evening on her looks into the larder, and went on soliloquiz- 
which Mrs. Macaulay was to give her party in ing. 

honour of the reconciliation between herself and “ Fried sausages and mashed potatoes tor the 
Mrs. Sifkin who lived over the way. The number bottom of the table— and the oysters, to go in the 
of guests had beeadtily home in mind with regard middle. The spread, affcjr all, would be genteel 
to the preparations for the entertauiWnt : but at and liberal enough. Susan F she exclaimed, turn- 
* about six o’clock Mrs- Macaulay gave another look iug round to one of the maids, “ did Mr. BedclifTe 
at the eatables and drinkables tor the purpose of give orders for Jus dinner to-morrow, as he always 
satisfying herself tbMttbmt* w&dd be sufficient on does on Saturday night for the Sunday?* 


f m of in oottet. 


“ Yee, ma'am,* wae the response. “He said, at 
usual, that we were to get him whet we liked, m 
I as he wasn't troubled about it— only that he didn't 
want any more poultry for the present." 

“ Then that's capital 1" cried Mrs. Macaulay, her 
countenance becoming radiant. “ There’s this 
fowl that he's only eaten a wing of to to-day's 
dinner, and which he wont think of having up 
again- I am sure I should be the last person in 
the world to make use of it if 1 wmt odfttfn 
that he would not want it And #f $ifJ It 
here to get as dry* ms a stick by Monday morning, 
and then be told that be didx^i^^ to sM ^ 
brought up to table again — —it Wwl'/ty ftt&M 
sin ! So I tell you what, Susan— colfr 
the one wing look as much $k# two tit possible, 
by dividing* the pinion-4Hfi| it *U with 
mushroom sauce. These 'Mi# , Some pidtled 
mushrooms in a bottle sommma^ Ye*— after 
all it will be a beautiful little simper ; and I knew 
Mrs. Dumpling will be ready to Hte hor own betd 
off with envy and jealousy when the thinks gjf 
own trumpery suppers of stale tarts and JOwaiifc- 

Having arrived at all these Very gdjwortahle 
and satisfaotary conclusions, Mrs. JUHay give 
out the tea, coffee, and sugar, as weQflgthe silver 
tea-spoons, which she carefully countST; and with 
many injunctions against breaking any of the bast 
china tea-service, she sailed forth from the kitchen. | 
Ascending to her chamber, whiob was behind the 
parlour, sh^ performed her toilet; and *t five 
minutes before seven she lighted the mould- 
candles in the sitting-room just named. Than-* 
in all the glory of a new black silk-gown, a cap 
with pink ribbons, her gold watch and chain, and 
a large fan which she had won in a sixpenny 
raffle twenty.five years previously— she toon her 
seat to await the presence of the company. At 
five minutes past seven there was a double knock 
at the door ; and the servant ushered in Mr. and 
Mrs. Wanklin — the former a short, sedate,! 
sentimental-looking, pale-faced man hi spectacles | 
— the latter a tall, stately, consequential dime — 
and both of “ a certain age." They dwelt in the 
neighbourhood — Mr. Wanklin keeping a circulat- 
ing library on one side of a little shop, and Mrs. 
Wanklin a Berlin wool emporium by means of the 
window, shelves, and counter of the opposite side. 
This arrival was speedily followed by that ot Miss 
Spilsbury— a tall, gaunt, maiden lady of fifty, with 
a hatchet face and a demure look— a brown false 
front, and a slate-coloured silk dress, very scanty | 
in the skirt. She had an independence of seventy- 
five pounds a year, and was therefore>muoh thought | 
of by her friends and acquaintances. She was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ohubb, the parish clerk— a stout, 
bald-headed, pragmatic individual— sententious in 
bis speech, and sepulchral in his tone. Then 
came Mm. Chowley and the two Miss Chow-leys— 
the mamma being a young widow of fifty-six or 
so, and “the girls" (as she called them) being 
respectively thirty-two and thirty. This delightful 
family kept a baby-linen warehouse in the Totten- 
ham Court Bead; and as Mrs. Chowley’s brother 
was butler in a Duke's family, and her great- 
grandfather bad befn coachman to some other 
Duke in the time of George II, the said delightful 
family wae considered exceedingly aristocratic in 
all its connexions and associations. 


Scarcely were the Chowley* seated 
wa* a terrific knock and violent ring 0^ 
door ; and Captain Buff was in a kwi 
announced* This was a guest of wfettti; 
Macaulay had reason to be proud, on 
the prefix of f* Captain"— although the 
officer himself did not wear any par toiler 
form, for the simple reason that none i§ wort 
to coin n#dcw of the Gravesend steam-pack#^ 
to wMchtoto* Captain Bluff was honourably 
toohad *’C,3to Ceptain—wko was' a red-toed* ' 
weather-bMtoman, dressed all in blue, with * 
blua^M^ warmly greeted by hie 

1 to the other guests, 
ftjerieaaly unknown. At first 
to MSmCtowleys^fco We very ugly and very 
; ; «toitouNfl:^toa - to most exquisite ap- 
^ progeria* , eyerytfdng 'width was aristocratic 
and giM ftneoessaryto be amaaingly 

disgusted, inaemuoh *• the Captain brought with 
1 him an odour of rum strong 

Cabas* but their looks to tor manner changed 
all in # moment, when Mrt. Macaulay hastily 
w^hieparad to tlieaa * redder itmt her very particular 
friend Captain Bluff had * to pounds in to 
Ftos to wasa^|^.iim; eo tot to young 
ladies moat amiably made room for toa jolly 
young bachelor of right-and-toy to mt between 
tom on one ride of the ftro-ffiaoe. 

Th© Captain's arrival was promptly followed by 
tot of Mrs. Dumpling, who was a stout, red- 
faced, important dame— very fond of mixing her* 
self up in her neighbours' concerns— very much 
given to gossiping to scandal— and equally so to 
strong waters, 'under whatsoever denominations — 
whether gin, rum, brandy, of shrub. On entering 
the apartment, she oast her tom around ,* to then 
fixing her gate significantly upon Mm Macaulay, 
said, “go to has not comeyetf" 

“ Why, 1 data say," waato answer of the 
worthy hostess, “ tot Mrs. fiffikin wants you all 
to be assembled first, to gives you time for to 
purpose; so that her own appearance may have a 
becoming effect. And it's very right and proper 
jgn her part too* because, you know," added Mrs. 
Macaulay, looking around, “ tot Mrs. Sifkin is 
>yi duty bound to Offer me her hand fint when she 
enters to room/' • 

Hereupon a discussion arose,— Mr, Chubb, to 
parish clerk* gravely and sententiousiy expressing 
his opinion tot as Mrs. Macaulay wae to hostess, 
and as she had already received an apology from 
Mrs. Sifkin, conveyed through Mrs. Dumpling, it 
was ouly consistent with good breeding tot Mrs. 
Macaulay should be foremost in welcoming her 
late enemy. Mr. Wanklin was of to same senti- 
ment, which he confirmed by a quotation from a 
novel in his own circulating library t Mrs. Chow- 
ley followed on to same side, observing tot 
from her connexions to bad peculiar opportu- 
nities of laying down to law of etiquette on 
such a delicate point. This remark enabled to 
elder Miss Chowley— who bad already set her cap 
at the Captain— to seise to occasion of whisper* 
iog in his ear tot her unde wae butter m a 
Duke’s household, and tot her greed-great* 
grandfather bad been coachman to some Other 
Duke: whereat Captain Bluff expre s sed Me ad- 
miration by h knowing wink, and looked towards 
to cupboard at if be were longing to make him- 
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self acquainted with It $ contend. However, it I 
whs iinuily nettled Uia* Air*. M<rc<i ulav Should pre- 
sent her hand to Mt*. Bilkin whensoever that U'ly 
might make* her .ftyMurnuce ; and tbpugb Mrs. 
Macaulay oujbw ardly yielded with <m (’v ,f dh*at 
grace, ahp inwardly vowed eternal usAiu^ity 
thenceforth to all prose at who had eon&pirod to 
force her info such a degradation. 

“I 4on f t think we are all here jet ?” said Mrs. 
Dumpling, jn a bland whisper to Mrs. Manswby j 

“for I recollect you tqld tm» ” 

, “ sfo, wo are not ail hero yet,” interrupted the 
lady thus appealed to, m the drew hejwtitf tip in 
a dignified manner. “There’s Mr. Hogbon to 
come '-the gentleman, you know, who was fur 
twenty y^ars in the service of the lute King: and 
that of her precept Majesty, but who suddenly. 

n afortuhe left biro.” *: 

.ere it , may be as well to ipfo tm the reader 
that Air, ilogbea, whoso official services under 
tho Crown were so magnificently paraded, hod for 
twenty years filled the honourable though onerous, 
bustling, and not vcj-y lucrative sttualiOP of two^ 
penny postman— but by a sudfipn, windfall inherit* 
iug a tew thousand pounds, he Wd Ret up as a 
gentleman and wa^ now Jiving on file mehua. , 
Scarcely had Mrs. Macaulay coaped faking, 
when an unmistakable postman’s knock caused 
the whole company to start, with, tho exception 
of Captain Bluff- who woe never known to start 
at anything — hot even when His steamer upsot a 
wherry and drowned throe people while working 
its way through tl\o crowded maxes of tho Bool. 

“ That’s Mr. Hogbon 1” cried Mas. Macaulay. 

“ Dear mo 1 that a gentleman in / bik situation 
should give such a knock J XJi^b it's all the force 
of habit— and quite natural enough, Lord bless 
us 1'* , # 

“ Amen !" said Mr. Chubb, the .parish clerk, in 
his deep sepulchral voice) and the utterance of 
the word was .another illustration of that force of 
habit which Mrs. Maoaulay had just been com- 
menting upon. I 

Mr. Hogben made Hit appearance — nud a very 
remarkable one it was too. lie wuj a thin, wiry 
individual— dressed out in style which even the 
Miss Chowleys whisperingly djOpbired to he tho # 
very pink of fashion ; and he glided into the room* 
with a quick, shambling gait* just as postmen are 
* seen io adppfc as tfiey shuffle rapidly along |he 
streets, pursuing their professional avocations from 
one house door to another. 

. “ And still we arq not complete*” Raid Mrs. 
Dumpling to Mrs. Macaulay, when Mr. Hogben, 
having taken a seat next to Mss. Cbowley, beg in 
to pay very marked attention to this dusking 
young widow of fifty-six. 

“ No — not yet,” responded the hostetj^ td Mrs. 
Sampling's remark : then raising her voice for 
the betfoqf pf oU the company, she added, ** 1 am 
certain if having the pleasure of introducing to 
y^u a yqung gentleman -abinn ! — secretary to his 
Grace the Duke of Marchjnont— end of course the 
Dike's very particular And intimate friend. Only 
conceive the pleasure ami tempi ness of living con- 
stautjy with a Duke 1 M , 

lf 4S my undo dpeo BOW, said the elder Miss 
Chow ley, thus alluding !te the relative wHb serve i 
as h ducal butler. , 

“4nd 8 b dur ancestor b^orihbj/’ added 


the younger Miss Chowley -thus, xvibH a proud 
family satisfaction, referring to her great-groat** 
grandfather who was a ducai coachman. 

“Well, I never seed a Dock to my knowledge 
in all my life/’ said Captain Bluff, who spoke in a 
very* hoarse voice, — “except it was at the figger- 
head of a ebip^aqd that was a wooden Dook— 
old Vellington.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the maid’s 
tarn un cement of “Mr. Ashton j” and Christian 
inOde his appearance. 

“ And where, my very dear yoilng friend,” cried 
Mrs. Macaulay, when the usual compliments were 
Exchanged, “ is tlvil charming sister of your's. 
What ! she couldn’t come ? Oh, dear me 1 1 am so 
fiuSppointed 1 But I suppose —ahem ! -Lady Do- 
tation Meredith couldn’t spare he*P # Mr. Ash- 
ton’s sister/ 1 added the* worthy woman, looking 
round upon W guests, “is the bosom-friend— 
Ahem 1— of Lady Octamn Meredith ; and I am 
flare you ore ail as much disappointed os I am that 
She Cannot come.” 

' Of course there was a universal expression of 
feeling m accordance with Mrs. Macaulay’s re- 
mark) and Chrbtiaa, as a Duke’s secretary; and 
having a sister who Was bonom friend to a titled 
lady, At once became the lion of the party. 

Another knock and ri % now produced a greater 
sensation than any previous summons «fr the front- 
door? for every one present felt assured that this 
burst be Mr$. Srfkin, And Mrs. Sil km it was who 
made her appearance in the sfnp'.of a httlo 
vinegar-looking, sharp-eyed, angular iVituivd wo- 
man, with corrotty hair. She tun very plainly 
dressed, and eeerned ovory inch of her the griping, 
greedy* cheese -paring lodging-house-keeper. Her 
thin lips'. wero tightly compressed; and she had 
evidently made up her mind to treat Mrs. Macau- 
lay with just, us much civility or reserve, us tho 
fuse might be, which she should experience at that 
lady’s hafids. There was a solemn silence us the 
two rivals stood in the presence of each other: bat 
when Mrs. Macaulay extended her hand and bade 
Mrs. Sfifkiu consider herself to bo quite at home, 
the guests signified their applause by what would 
be termed “a sensation” on the part of a public 
meeting. Then the vinegar tispeot of Mrs. S if kin 
relaxed ; and slio smiled in as honied a manner as 
such a countenance could possibly smile. Nothing 
theft could exceed the love and friend-hip, the 
esteem and affection, which nil in a moment sprang 
up between 'the late nvaLs and enemies. Mrs. 
Macaulay thought it becoming to get up a little 
cry*— sob bi ugly vowing that she had always re- 
girded Mrs. Sifkin with a sisterly love although 
they wore at daggers drawn : to which Mrs. Sifkin 
replied that as a true Christian she Had never 
f nie«l to remember Mrs. Macauhy m ht* prayers. 
Tms assertion elicited a deep sepulchral “ Atnenl" 
(rom the parish clerk— a quotation from & Mtherva- 
pro** novel on the part of Mr. Wanfelfti, fiho 
circul itingdibrary-keepor — and a subdued expres- 
sion which sounded very much like “ Hambag 1” 
from tho throat of Captain Bluff. 

Things however were now upon a most amiable 
footing. Mr9. Macaulay rang for tea anS coffee; 
and sat herself down at the Able to preside over 
the to stive scene. Plates of thin bread-and-butter, 
foa i. and seed-eftke (this being cut up in thirteen 
1 ve.-y buiJ.ll Slices) were placed upon the board r 
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the caps ** whwh cheered without mebrmtiugtt «4et, Jane— — ■ vW ho i* going to hftvp 
were passed pound, to the satisfaction of all pro* . as long as Ins meals arc served up i 
sent sate that of Captain Bluff* who, though he is very quigt — the mustard m this 
tossed off ft cup of toffee at one draught, had all — stalks \ery little to on) h xly — 
his thoughts settled upon ruup. ' When the tea doth is all tumbled- — -hut is out a great 
Hungs were cleared away, there was a round l am sure for the life of me I don't “ 
gamcj— from which however Mr. Chubb* the pariah what ho can always bo doing with hiuisetf 
clerk, requested to be omiWedi on the ground that tyfee o*$s* — and the other night 

it was inconsistent with the solemnity pud pmly stayed oqfr 0 rory late t was quite frightened 
of his clerical calling and he remembered *Uo i ♦*H-4he pin at <H* hud, Jane l” 
that he had » few % baptismai certificates to fill up ' rt €hmrim«fc stay out leto sometime*/* ob* 
at home So, having been careful to asafttatfc fct * seTfed Captain Bbrifj ftnd he Winked knowingly 
what hour supper would bo on Mia* he begged to at the first mat* aqufttananoe which met his aye at 
be excused m the meanwhile. «hf and happened to be that of 

The round gatna progressed *ery well wH^eht ; life# Chubb* the parish fdsrfo who instantaneously 
him, and wa%only once diftiurbhd by m vu^mua* put m an efc of indignation* which* inasmuch as 
turn on tho part of Mrs Sifkto that Mrs. Bump’ if was a frpty one* only had the effect of making 
ling had purloined some of to fish* but the former 4 fbqrtowt Bluff burnt nut into ft Shout of uproarious 
lady suffered herself to be appeased by the urcum- laughter. 

stance oi Captain Bluff considerately given her a , * Bid you Man tfcftfc Me guff that laugh for 

handful of his o^n— an act of kindness which was TO£# sir P* inquired Mr* Chubb* in the de|pest ofc 
perfoimed just in time to save Mrs, Bumphng his SepalcWt tones* and endeavouring to appear 
from the di^icealle ordeal of having her eyes j w&ry awfully solemn indeed, 

•scratched out by her vixenish accuse*. Gbns* * Well, I did— and that’* tho truth Qn’fcl” ye- 
tian might hm malt a similar accusation, and turned C apjtftin Bluff i H so yon can put it in your 
with tonsv ( til timu too, if bo had chosen, pipe and sm&ke it* and if so be it’s a sort oi 
against Miss bpilsbuiy for if this highly re* bekker yonjri&’fc used t0> you must make the best 
spectublo maulon ladi who lived upon aft inde- of the targm/* 

ptndence and was considered “quite genteel,” i Jlere Mr. Chubb rose from his seat, and was 
kept very quiet m re°j ect to her tongue* she was either about to appeal to the company or else to 
verv busy with her lingers , and every time she make a personal assault upon Captain Bluff,— 
thought Christian was not locking, she pilfered his when the elder Miss Chowlty throw homlt be* 
fish - endeavouring to conceal tho theft under a j tween them, and availed htiftriff of the opportunity 
shoit cough and a fumbling for her pocket- *P get up a most interacting little tragi dy of 
handkerchief Christian however suffered himself I affugbJt, on treat;}, and hysterical symptoms,— pot 
to be robbed with a most exemplary patience a foigottiug to noplovc the Captftlh to masttt his 
ciicumstance which loised him so high in Mta* temper and spare b^r frehpgs. p 

Bpihbuiy s ostm alum, that when the rjuud game j 4 Oh I lot him gat the eWaoi ttp” vociferated 

was over, sue whibpered to Mrs. Mwyaulay, loud Bluff * "W» pftemu* ewnky «*4 Will agoftbust 
trough for him to oveihcar, that ho was the nicest < hm hilar/’ 

young man Bho had over met in all her hlh. j Mr. Chubb looked round tykh awe inspiring 

1 be round game being finished, tho maid £n* dismay. The idea that a parish oterk should bo 
tued to lay the cloth for supper, and Mi Chubb, thus insulted— thus outraged l Whftt would the 
the parish clerk, now reappeared,— smelling very Wiafld loiue to jioxtP Ubis dreadful question did 
vtiong of tobacco-smoke, looking very red in the Mjji^ Chubb’s countenance appear to ask, in do 
fau, and having a cut u wau ; vaunt staro fault ol > to power of 4u» tongue to sky anything 

about the eyes This boa iver wo ud net have oc- at aft. 

ctmmtd anv wonder on t 1 l pul < f tf s t mpin/, “Com 0 * oldfbtki, said Bluff who was really ft 
i they bad known tint i of refun i tin vi ry gopd-neiured man* H i didn’t mum to offend 
besom of hifiuown family to wntc ut l [iin it vm it (hat fhero twenty hoi se power steam 
cirtihcates, he had bt«. i oil tho tmo i» tho hot mg iu w hu h is woikiug i» your buazuro goes too 
pailour of the pub i uujo round Hit oner, *fa«t, t iso her and slop hu, but don’t go for to 
smoking his pipe aid uuisUmn hw lip witi ^ccp down the safety wulv with the sartaiftty of 

Lusting outnght in u minute or two Here, tip 
us vour pul U, and 1 t e ait down to mesa as^ood 
liu,ndB * 

“ Arm n 1 gi runed Hi Chubb* a# ho extended 
th ) n l wiu, figuratively described as a 
pau 1 tho gallant Captain had sq bluntly soli 
tited 

fcuppe r was now served up, The veal-pio stood 
at tho Iwnd of tue table— the dish of oysteis m 
the fyidilo— t c wmbftges and meshed pc t store at 
tho l r i ihe broiled fowl, witii the mushroom 
earn led very handsome as a side dish —and 
m wdc r to correspond therewitn, the thoughtful 
auvant had placed on the opposite side an afifffb* 
tart, win h liAd bean made for Mr B0drii$h*ji 


Ins l»p 

three successive pints of struig 1 k m <t - 
a proceeding which the ecLksiaiica t, itimun 
doubtless regarded as far xuore m t cl it ur d likt 
wise as moie oitiiodox than yom.ng n a rjuud 
game of M confine rce 

• While the servant was lav n<x t. c u tu, Mrs 
Macaulay affected to be conve.siug map ilccily 
calm gfid untroubled mannei, though m reality 
she was watching askance every wjvimuit and 
arrangement of her domestic, lor It a I at she 
should do something wropg, and sin- ctuld not 
help mterspor^qg her conycrsal ion with trequeut 
hints and orders to the girl 
"Well, as I was saying/ Mrs Macaulay ob- 
Verved, “it would be impossible to have a nicer 
or better lodger than Mr Bedchffe XU never dinner on the morrow* but n bich the &fu4 Ihonght* 
troubles himself about the p ppor-box on that ful Jan I d taken it into her bead might jwi as 
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weJl figure on Iter mistress's supper table for this 
particular occasion- She then glanced half smil- 
ingly and half apprehensively at Mr* Macaulay, 
to assure herself that this little prudential arrange 
ment met foewnrfoy lady's approbation; and the 
quick but acxwely perceptible nod which her 
mistresr gave, placed her perfectly at hereaae. 

“Hoxvladies and gentlemen, jwh&r be heated,” 
Mid Hri Macaulay* “ You see f treaf you with- 
out ceremony* it it merely tf humble repast— but 
audk ae it is, you are quite welcome t w «^-msd as she 
thus spoke, she glanced askanoe.et Mrs.Durtpling 
to see how that lady regarded the display. _ 

But eo far from Mr*. Dumpling being ready 
through enry or jeffiott^ to bite her own bead bjf 
—hu Mrs. Macaulay had era now anticipated— 
the sort of readiness she did exhibit, was astrong 
yearning to commence an attack on the sausages 
and mashed potatoes, t he company seated them- 
selves; and to Mm. Macaulay’s infinite relief, the 
oysters, so far from being in general request, were 
only rendered available for the appetites of a few— 
so that sbe had no fsar an insufficiency of that 

^ What ^ you, Mr.^ IP ^Sbb P* inquired Mm, 
Macaulay, when sha had seen that foe ladies were 
becomingly cared for. “Shall it be pie ? I can 
recommend it,” ' ’ ■ 

“ Amen,” responded the parish clerk, who bad j 
just emptied his tumbler of ale and bad beckoned 
the girl to refill it* 

“ And you, paptainBIuff ? H mid Mrs, Maeau- 
l*7> with her most amiable smile. | 

“ Sassengers and meshed tutors for me, ma’am,” 
was the Captain’s response. “ Always begin with 
the hot things and wind up with cdld uns. Leave 
the coldest till last— Cos Why they lays easier on 
Mother foundation* So IH hare sassengers fast t 
then I’ll pitch into the brited fowl : nrterwurds I’ll 
taste the meat-pie; and 1*11 wind up with a dozen 
or so of them boysters— with maybe a bit of 
the thingumbob on t'other side of the table:” 
thus alluding to the fruit- tar t, 

Tbere was now a pause, of which Mrs. Macau- 
lay took advapfoge to sqyito an impressive manner, 
“Jane, you have forgotten* to put the port and 
sherry on the table.” * 

HerefoeVrorfoy hostess again looked furtively 
at Mrs^DumpUng t hut this excellent lady was so 
busy with foe food upon her plate, that she had 
ready no time nor thought for that envy and 
jealousy which* Mrs. Macaulay had been anxious 
to provoke; and therefore the absence of thos^ 
feelings on Mrs. Dumpling’s pert rather chagrined 
and annoyed Mrs. Macaulay than otherwise. 

The wine was produced: and Mrs. Macaulay 
begged the ladies and gentlemen to take care of 
themselves. * * 

“ I don’t know whether you like port that is 
fruity, Mr. Chubb” she said; “bore my wine- 
merchant assured me that this was of the very 
JMpt quality; and I don’t mind whispering in your 
Hi that It Is the earn# which he supplies to the 
Daks of Smbbs^’ 

This wtdM^ easanmae was however loud 
enough foJrt^fofoht by the ear of evesy one pre- 
sent ; and waa'at the moment 

banding ber plate for * .fo£rd supply of sausages 
and mashed potaittfo/tafed tosnre to bridle up and 
exchange fc rnabMou* foeh %ifo Mm. Stfkin— as 


much as to imply that this was a mere romance of 
their dearly beloved and excellent hostess about 
her wine. Mrs, Macaulay, who saw what Was 
passing, nevertheless affected to be perfectly inno- 
cent on the subject; though she inwardly vowed 
to eat Mrs. Dumpling from the very moment after 
their shaking bands when the hour for departure 
should come— and sbe was equally resolute to pick 
another quarretwith Mrs. Sifkin on the following 

day. 

: * Try the sherry, Mr. Ashton,” she said, still 
maintmimng t£u foe winning urbanity proper to 
fo* hospitable founder of a feast. “By the bye 
—•how very extraordinary ! this is some of the 
identical wine Which is supplied to your friend 
fob Duke of Mlhfomont You surely must re- 
cognise it 9 To a M have tasted the very same 
quality at his grace's table P” 

Sow, in making this earnest appeal to our 
youthful hero, MrS. Macaulay had two distinct 
objects to gain. One was to elicit such an answer 
as would confirm the impression she wished to 
Convey about the excellence of her wine ; and the 
other was to stand on a pedestal in the estimation* 
of her guests at thus being on such intimate terms 
With the friend and companion of a Duke. But 
Christian was both too honest and too inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of the world, to be coaxed 
and wheedled into a falsehood for the behoof of 
Mrs. Macaulay’s pride and vanity : so he answered 
With great ingenuousness and naivetS, “ Really I 
am no judge of wine— though this seems sweeter 
than any sherry I have ever tasted before ; and as 
for the Duke's table, of course I don’t dine at it— 
I take my meals with the steward.” 

Mrs. Dumpling and Mrs. Sifkin exchanged 
rapid but malicious glances ; and the Miss Chow, 
leys tossed their, beads, as much as to infer that 
Christian was nothing so very great after all, and 
that they were not quite sure he was anything 
better than their uncle who was a Duke’s butler, 
or their ancestor who had been a Duke's coach- 
man. Mrs. Macaulay, for the moment thrown 
| into confusion by young Ashton’s unsophisticated 
response, appeared to be suddenly seized with an 
inclination to dive deep iuto the mysteries of the 
pie before her; and fortunately Captain Bluff 
came out with something comical in the course of 
a minute, so that the conversation was turned and 
Mrs. Macaulay recovered her good spirits. 

The comestibles were disposed of— and literally 
so, for every dish was emptied, Mrs. Dumpling 
eating enough for any six moderate feeders, and 
Captain Bluff partaking of everything, finishing 
the oysters, and winding up with a plate of apple- 
tart. The brandy was now placed upon the 
board; the conversation grew moro animated; 
Captain Bluff became more and nftre uproarious, 
and flung amatory glances upon the elder Miss 
Chowley. The consequence was that this young 
lady, who for foe last sixteen years— ixuftbd ever 
since she woe sixteen— had been looking out for a 
husband, felt assured she was in a fair way to obi 
tain one at last; and when the Captain, under the 
influence of foe bad win* frequent tumblers of 
ate, and his second gjaSs of brandy- and- water, 
trod accidentally with hie heavy boot upon her toe 
—at the same time (but foie was purposely done) 
whispering«fofoe joke about the baby-linen #are- 
houae — Miss Chowley felt that her conquest was 
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complete. She whispered a few words to her 
mamma, who fa order to listen to her eldest 
"girl," *md#fafalled for the moment to leave off 
lieteafaf tender whispers of Mr. Hogben, 

the eojfafat postman } end the result or 

the w%i#p#lfafc' between the mamma and the 

. , tfat tfaferefa mt*p4 fa the Cap. 
faritatfaa (ako fa a whisper) fa fa*<fafae 

jtofft* 

non down to ItMwto with my boat— end I mart 

be<mto.paa4bi|»>atotoMtotham«r!»Wtal 

jcm dtoaUf totolnd w4 *» » F*»j to *# 




to'the whole cop- 
tan,gaunt maiden 
aprodisbness which 
more gaunt than it 


tfantetea 
pan jf and 
lady— drew 
made it kx 
was before. 

But this tittle fatffafa wee quickly suoeeeded 
h another which general notice, Mrs. 

Dumpling, f|e ^| ieen &e to fae spirit*, saw 
tiifct the brands Was so ranidlv disappaarirtir she 
must nudm^md in 

order to hate & Chance of obtaining a second ,* and 
in doing tfabjameof the hot steaming fluid went 
what is oamV^iho’ wrong Way.” 80 poor Mrs. 
Dumpling |mme almost convulsed with a violent 
fit of couglpfa and looked aa if she wore going 
off in an apogpetfagt. 

“Tap far fa m fawk J n cried Mrs. Sifkfa. 

* Cut bee Ifay-fa* f* fxcloimed Mr*. Waafctfa. 

“Throw W|t« fate tmr facet" said Mrs* 
Macaulay, wifaau ait ^deepest concern, and in* 
wardly hoping that faifa at ofae follow 

out the suggestion hydfahfa| gfamher full of the 
eold fluid* |h W sh^ng ttpntehance, 

“Base far Period Captain jifaitf in* voice as 
loud and him aaiffa were roaring from the top 
of the padgfabox to the boy stationed at the 
hatchway of the engiro-roora. " Stop her l Don’t 
let her lie that *cbe ! By jingo, she’s 

*“' fails* foremost 1 * ho vociferfafagly 
Ippfbvtgnate Mrs* Dumpling tumbled 

» parish clerk, install fcanetwriy en- 
* the worthy dame : but be tumbled 
truth compels us to declare 
; gentleman was Wow exces- 

“ That’s tfithe effect of your good wine, ma’am,” 
roared Qwrtain Bluff With a shout of laughter. 
"Thai pfei ip bttstea~*tfair ingins is all stopped 
—thea tre reglarly brandy-legged— — I knowed 
how ft would he! Theyfaust fa* their wheels 
well for tfaireelvea afore thsy'U gU agin." 

Mfa Macaulay was ifalfald to be very 
Ipdigpant end to seem very much disgusted at 
thia axfahition on the part of Mrs. Dumpling and 
the parish clerk* bat the compliment conveyed by 
CfaWSMf fa wtfflfect to far wine, not merely 
appeased far fa* mcment, but made far faqk npon 
tiie seen* with * .sompiafapt aj^'fafafad air. 
Mrs. Dumpling Wfa family nusld up fa the 
brawny arms gf fifalam Bluff j while Christian 
performed the same, jrfad nBee fag Hr. Cfafa. 

“I’m afeard youhro worry drlfek, ir,«* said the 


Captain, now finding leisure to address this ob- 
servation with John Bull bluntncss and ae a m a nlifa 
frankness to the discounted parish clerk, — “worry 
drunk indeed, sir 1 and I likes for to see it. Show* 
you’ve been enjoying yourself l” 

“Amen!" gutturally hiccoughed Mr. Chubb. 

* “ Do, my dear young friend,” said Mrs. Macaulay 
fa Christian, "sea the poor man home. He lives 
" ** * Wi ~i(fa-iiext door, you know, to the 

you used to deal when you lived 

* m 

Will see bfai home with much pleasure,” re- 
plied young Ashfan. "But do you think he ean 
sfand?" 

“ Stand P” echoed Chubb : and the next moment 
fa began raggfag out such a series of profane 
oaths that the Mfa 0howleys shrieked fa dismay— 
and Mrs. Cfaffay was so much overcome tfat she 
fell fato tfa hrms of Mr. Hogbon, who kindly 
Offered to fativer her at her own door, though per- 
bapslt Wpfa prove the weightiest letter he had 
SO fa till ms 1 experience had so to deliver. As 
• kfiw Bpilsbury, she pursed up her mouth with 
supreme disgust ; while Mrs. Sifkm whispered to 
Mrs. wwaklin that if people would cheat their 
guests with wine at one*and. threepence, making 
them believe it cost five shillings a bottle, it waa 
no wonder such Consequences should ensue. 

In the midst of the confusion Christian managed 
to get the parish clerk out of the room, and anon 
out of the houses but scarcely had he been thus 
conducted fato the fresh air, wtten Mr. Chubb 
seemed doggedly determined to eit down upon the 
front-door Steps; and with sundry imprecations 
invoked against his own eyes and limbs, he per- 
sisted fa pulling off his coat and high-lows, with 
the idea that he was fa his own dfibnber and about 
to get fato bed. Christian experienced the greatest 
trouble fa lifting him up again ; and as he led the 
parish clerk along, this inebriate gentleman shouted 
forth a Strange medley, consisting of portions of 
the hundredth psalm and of i^haccfanalian song ; 
so that it was fortunate indeea they encountered 
no policemen, or Mr. Chubb might have passed the 
remainder of the night in the station-house. 

Ultimately our young hero succeeded in getting 
the parish clerk to his own door, — which they thus 
reached as some adjacent church-dock was pro- 
claiming the hour of midnight. It was a private 
house : for Mr. Chubb was a schoolmaster— and ' 
his school-room was at the back part of the pre- 
mises, with an entrance from another street. A 
light was burning in the front-parlour; and tha 
moment Christian knocked at the door, that light 
disappeared, so that he knew his summons was to 
bo at once attended to. He heard a chain let fall 
within; and the door was opened. f But Christian 
was seised with amazement at tno first glance 
which he threw upon the being who thus opendd 
that door. She was a young creature of rot more 
than sixteen, and of the most ravishing Beauty. 
That same glance showed him too that there waa 
an air of superiority about her— a natural gentility* 
which forbade the thought that she could be the 
faugbter of the parish clerk. Tet she was plainly 
though neatly dressed; gnd thus so far as her ap- 
parel went, Bfa might have belonged to the Chubb* 
family. But Christian felt convinced she did not. 
There was as, much difference between the clumsy 
vulgarity of Mr. Chubb and the exquisite gentility 
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«f this charming creature, w there ii between the 
uncouth cart-horse and the thorough-bred. 

The pariah clerk w as leaning against the railings 
in frdfat of the house, his hat cocked over his left 
ear— his white cravat loosened end in disorder— 
and his Kps giving forth incoherent muttering^ in 
which the words “ vestry ”~ w hundredth psatV’-f 
« praise and glory/’ blended with ad oa% or 
were alone intelligible* ' ■ : ■ 

“ I am sorry,” stud Christian, liflih^ his J llk.fft 
the young creature wpose bet$typ'idi$l 
“ that you should be compelled # gdlf'bu J ft 

spectacle as this.” ?. -J* 

The young girl advanced upon ihe' 
held forward the light which oitoiWf % .nil 

liand— and now saw more plcdnly than .'iiu* $$ dt; 

ip what condition Mr* Chubb 
brought home, Mer countenance, 1 dtherto ?*» 
markable for its softness, and characterised by the 
sweetest amiability of look, rapidly assumed an 
expression of mingled astonishment, indignation, 
and disgust : but suddenly bethinking herself that 
some answer was due to Christian's courteous 
remark, she said with a well*bred aflhbiiity, 
blended with the sweetest virginal modesty, K 
I on my part, sir, am sorry that yog should hake 
had so unpleasant a task to perform*” 

“What’s the matter P” cried a vikej0sh 
female voice from the top of the stfU&ase s H what's 
the matter, I say. Miss Vincent?” 

“Ah,” thought Christum to himself, “she is 
not, then, the daughter of theta people 1” — and he 
felt an indescribable and at the moment unac- 
countable satisfaction at reviving this oonfirma- 


slt up for him — — But see how the drur4rtm:h|wi 
is leaning against them railings ! Isn’t ha i jjlWt 
feller id stand up to-morrow and ask oifil* m 

a jine in With him in singing to the praise and jmjg 
» he'll have his eyes so bleared, dti 
fn that he’ll Jock like an owl ha In' 
i along, dor— end the wound Wj» 
her hhaband by the aria 

mortal awe 

attention i 

' AjjSfehd. rnmTmomxt, hr the 

i f*-.. 


for such indeed did she appear to he ; and she spoke 
with an amiable sweetness, mingled however With 
a visible timidity and trepidation. 

“Then why doesn’t Mr. Chubb come inP" de- 
manded thp same shrill voice which had already 
spoken from the head of the staircase. w Ana who 
are you a-talking to there, Miss Viapeat P” 

“ A young gentlemau has been kind enough,” 
she answered, “ to see Mr. Chubb home.” 

“ Oh, I understand all about it I” cried the 
sbrill voice : “ he’s drunk — tho beast I” 

At this coarse, though really not altogether 
uncalled for remark, the countenance of the boau- 
tilui Miss Vincent flushed again, as if the natural 
delicacy of her soul were shocked at the woman’s 
grossness; and the quick furtive look which she 
threw at Christian, showed him how pained she 
felt at being thus seen in any sort of connexion ; 
with such low-bred persons. The youth, however, 
glanced towards her with a mingled admiration | 
und sympathy, which proved that he felt for her— 
and that bo far from thinking the worse of her for ! 
being in that house, he commiserated her on 
account of the circumstances, whatsoever they 
mjght be^ahich had thus thrown her in the com- 
'panionsmp of the Chubb family. 

Mrs. Chubb how made her appearance, in the 
form of a tali* g^wky, lean Woman, with a very 
sour aspect and indeed a forbidding look. She 

- A t. ^ 4 .^ . 


was onfy half dressed, and was in her mght-cip,— 
having evidently emerged fronf her couch. 

“T ajh sure if I Bad expected this,” she ex- 
claimed, “When I Went to Bed, ffl as f was, and 
asked you, Miss Vincent/to have the kindness to 
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Ifr&ttittt at nine o'clock oh the ensuing Tuesday 
evening, Christian AAton arrived ih Ao5b at Ma- 
dame Angeliquo’s establishment, m alighted; 
and entering the shop, which was not as fbt closed, 
gave his name to Madame Angelique’s French 
deputy, who was behind the ao&BSr. Thb woman 
seemed at once to uztdc#@inhdvwhal s m Bad to do $ 
and in her broken Jtagtftilq Christian 
that if he would he had 

been sent for should Kb- eut 

to him.. In a fcw mfuute* hereof 

appeared, carrying m Mt* ‘ 

deed one, eaft&lly corded; and the i^ was sealed 
up in a little parcel, Wfcfcai wsifc likewise consigned 
to Christian’s Care. , ; 

TBicab drove aWSy; and as the driver had 
preridisly received his inttrnctiotts fcbtai mtr hero, 
be proceeded straight, td*Morfcimer filreet. Mr. 
JtedclijRf was at '^ne/gmaking Chriaftan ; sad., 

! the youth himself carded the box upstairs to 
Mr. Eeddiffe’s sitting-apartment. Me" received 
a cordial Welcome from that gentleman, who also 
inquired most kindly after hit sister. 

“T saw her this morning, sir,” repHedChriatisa ? 

* and she was quite well. She is however natu- 
rally grieved at the circumstance of my leaving 
town; because we shall be separated foin whole 
month. And now, Mr. Eedcliflb, I hake brought 
the box according to your instruction* 9 dad fir# 
is a little packet containing the key.” 

Jtedclitfe took the packet— examined the Seal— 
and found that it was 'a common one, impressed 
By a stone that had no device no* initials upon 
it. He unhesitatingly broke open the packet — 
took forth the key— and bade Christian uncord 
the box. This was speedily dtttoe ; and Mr. Bed- 
clllfe then said, “ I have before observed to yoB, 
Christian, that we are engaged in ah enterprii* j 
Which will not permit ds tone over scrupulous *r > 
festidWua in the course w* pursue. It is better 
that we should be guilty of a slight violatii»i og 
the sanctity of seals Bad locks, than tams^r dadi » 


ktog ChrlSKan; and. 
the box upstairs to 
sident. Me" redeived 
gentleman, who also 
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quietly suffer an Amiable and virtuous lady to altogether so much at a low to fathom the mystery i 
become the victim of the most nefarious con- — then again turning to Miss O'Brien, he eaiA 
•piracy .” " One of your companions— Lettioe Bodney, I 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Bedchffe unlocked think her name is— has either left you, or it going 
the box; end When he raised the lid, the contents to leave P” 

were found fo consist of beautiful female dresses. " She has already left, sir/’ answered Bvaleen t 
"After |®/’ said Christian, "this box seems to "she went away the first thing this morning. She 
furnish no such clue, sir, as you doubtless mu' did not say whither she was going— nor how long 
posted to discovor.” the should be absent/' 

But scarcely were these words spoken, when " I know whither she is going/' responded Mr. 
one of the servants of the bouse made her Appear- Bedcliffe. 44 Jfow, Christian, you must take your 
snee; and Mr. Bedcliffe at once closed the fid of departure; bnt before you go I have a few words 
the box, before^ she had on opportunity of catch- to say to yoai”-'~then drawing the youth aside, he 
ing a glimpse of its contents. whisperingly wept on to observe, "To-morrow 

"If yon please, sir,” she said, “ a young lady is morning you leave for Oaklands. I also shall 
I inquiring for you. She gives the name of Miss repair into that neighbourhood in the course of 
Evelren O'Brien/ 1 to-morrow. At a distance of about two miles 

"Let her be shown up/’ responded Mr* Bed- thence, on the Winchester road, there is a turn- 
cliffe, in that curt manner with which he was pike. If you oan possibly manage to meet me 
frequently accustomed to issue his orders s then, there on Saturday next, at three o’clock in the 
the moment the door was closed behind the ser- afternoon, I shall be glad to see you. But if not, 
yant, he said to Christian, "The arrival of this then for each successive day, at the same hour, 
young person is most opportune. I did not ex- shall I be sauntering on the spot— until you make 
pect her until to-morrow : but she doubtless brings your appearance. Take care and use all possible 
us some important intelligence/’ circumspection: watch well the proceedings of the 

The door again opened; and Eveleen made her Duke— but beware how you excite suspicion.” 
appearance. She Stopped short on finding that Having given these instructions, Mr. Bedcliffe 
Mr. Bedcliffe was not alone : but be hastened to directed Christian to cord up the box again; while 
take her hand, saying in a hurried whisper, " Fear he himself re-sealed the packet containing the 
not !— this youth is in my confidence. You tare key,— impressing it with a blank stamp which he 
fulfilled your promise— you have left that den of had in his possession. Our young hero then took 
infamy— and henceforth you shall find a friend in his departure, bearing the box with him to March- 
me.” mont House in Belgrave Square. 1 

Eveleen murmured her gratitude ; and Mr. When he was gone, Mr. Redcliffe bade Eveleen 
Bedcliffe, making her sit down, said to her , 14 How, excuse him for a few minutes ; and he descended 
Miss O'Brien, hare tbs goodness to communicate to Mrs. Macaulay’s parlour. It was now about 
whatsoever you may have to impart/’ half-past nine o’clock ; and the worthy woman was 

" I have succeeded in discovering, sir/’ re- quietly and comfortably supping off the remainder 
sponded the young Irish girl, " that for the last of a pigeon-pie which had been eerved np at Mr. 
six days the establishment has been busy in making Beddiffe's dinner-table. She was therefore for a 
up certain elegant dresses which are exact couu- moment discom fit ed when that gentleman, having 
terparts Of others previously made for the Duohess knocked at her door, immediately entered before 
of Marobmunt. As much seorecy has been ob- she had even rime to say, " Come in.” 
eerved as Manama AngeliqUe could possibly main- But Mrs. Macaulay was by no means the 
tain in the matter : but as you may suppose, the woman to be long thrown off her guard: and rising 
affair has created no little surprise amongst the from her seat, she put on her very best smiles— 
gi rls engaged in the wpri£ • It is very certain that cast a glance at the mirror to assure herself that 
the DuchA* of Mardhmout herself did not order her cap with pink ribbons sat properly on her 
these counterparts; because instructions have been head— and exclaimed, "Well, Mr. Bedcliffe, this 
issued to abstain from the slightest allusion thereto is an honour ! It's the first time that you have 
in her Grace's presence the next rime her Grace entered my parlour since the day you took my 
visits the establishment.” lodgings. But pray sit down, sir. You see I am 

“And do ypu happen to have seea4bese dresse^f” just picking a little bit The fact is, my dear sir, 
inquired Mr. BedolUfo I had two pigeon-pies made— one for you, and one 

" Oh, yes 1” responded Eveleen : ° for inasmuch for myself 

at the hands were so busy, I volunteered to render “ And I wish you a very excellent appetite, my 
Madame Angelique a little assistance; and it wa* dear madam,” said Mr. Bedcliffe, as he took a 
by these means that I got amongst the workwomen chair. 0 

and discovered what I have told you.” Here were both joy and surprise for Mrs. Ma* 

"There is the box, Miss O'Brien,” said Mr caulayl He either believed her tale of the dupli- 
Bedotififei "have the kindness to examine its con. cate pies, or else, with the kindest consideration, 
tents.” he affected to believe it: and whichever feme the + 

Eveleen did as the was desired; and at once ease, it was all the same to the worthy woman, 
pronounced the dresses to be precisely the same as And then, boo, he had add r e s sed her so familiarly l 
those whichshe had seen making up as the dupli- “ My dear madam l” It was the first time be had # 
cates of up costumes originally fashioned to the ever thus spoken to her— the first rime ha had 
order of the Duchess of Marohnwnt. ever used the word "«dear” epithericafiy in respect 

Christian was bewildered by all that he thus to herself. A suspicion flashed to Mrs. Macaulay** 
heard; but Mr. BedctfSe threw upon him a eig- mind. Could he possibly mean matrimony P Had 
nificant look, as much as to imply that fib was not the cap and pink ribbons which became her so 
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wia very lonely— and Hr. Beddiffe tu enor- 
moody rich: it dso waa lonely: and what oonM 
be more natural than that he should make her an 
otter f what more natural than that ahe should 


accept it? 

A fi tb« 


AM these ideas crowded one upon anther 
through the ingenious bmun of Mrs* Msotudiji' 
•he smiled and •impered~*o«e froiftheri 
produced a bottle of wine (that . 7 # oo^aafk 
three from the Oman’s in ■ W neat^^ sfros^^and . 
was even about fo invite Ifr^HedctiJb Ip tope* 
his own pie, when he waved has head in depreo*. 
tion of these prepmativ^fttflptopj^^ 
himself. r * f f: « J 



lb morning being made, he 
Jh» image of the beautiful 


41 The fact is, my dear ntsdass^ Itsia34 ^mprittf/ IGea «^!wued--up|n!r?a^ hr Ms mind,-* { 

to be civil* in order So wwwtthate her, a* it was'; Aetodfod it had done evrir rim he beheld her a - * 
rather a delicate boon be rifts about to supphoate frwnfcbts ptevioudy. Stores whde day • had now 
at her hands,— “you can render me ft f elapsed dnoe then; and he had longed to call at 

Here Mrs. Macaulay's countenance suddenly Mr, Chubb's onseta* ttfbdft to see her 
became grave, aa the tape of matrimony vanished again i but he had not dared to do so, inasmuch as 
from her mind in an instant. a fitting exouae Was «tm : 

“But a service, be it understood,” proceeded tian wes in love with the eMnafog Miss Vincent, 1 
Mr. Beddiffe, “for which I am prepared to pay --though he did not comprehend the state of his 
liberally.” own feelings, nor for a moment suspect the real 

Here Mrs. Macaulay’s countenance suddenly truth, 
brightened up again : for the idea of payment Was morning dawned upon ft night of dreams, 

always a welcome one; and the assurance 'of to wMci^the imogeofthat frir giri wss everpro. 
liberality in making it, was it all ewtntsto ft e«r- mtoeutjand having received a supply of money 
tain degree a salve for the foettags that had jus! foom M^ Oslvm^ Sue ttoke’s steward, Christian 
been wounded by disappointment. took hfo dipmture by the coach for Osklands, the 

w I am sure,” she said, “ that any service I could deal boa bring amongst Ms own luggage. It was 
render Mr. Beddiffe, shall be oheerfoUy performed ; about two in the afternoon that the coach sot him 
and I know very well, my dear air, that you are down at the porter’s lodge at tike entrance of the . 
generous in your recompenses. 1 ' long sweep of avenue which led through the spa- 

«A few words will suffice for explanation* said oiotia part t ,%S;*ree» fotMfdanmy season were 
Mr. Bedoliffe. "Accident has enabled me to denuded of their Ustmi^^ntverthrioss, to one 
rescue a young woman from ft position into which who Mid just arrived brick-an&mortar 

villany inveigled her. She is genteel and well wilderness which constitutes London, the aspect of 
educated; and I am to hopes of being shortly the spacious domain* withthe antique-looking 
enabled to restore her to the bosom of her fondly, mansion on an eminence fo tfc* centre, Was cheer. 


Now, I must provide Mta<y Brian— for that 3#, our young hero was at ode# installed in the 
her name— with a home.” daUbw which ha, waa to occupy. Here, as at 

"And I am sure, sir,” Mrs. Macaulay hastened ^Marvhmont House, he was to take his meals in 
to exclaim, "ahe can have a comfortable home the steward’s roqpx ; and thus there war to be no 

here. I will be like a mother to her anything change In the actual comforts Of Ms position in. 

for your sake, and to give you pleasure I” the Hoke's employment. 

“Very good, Mrs. Macaulay,” observed Bed- Having notified Ms arrival to the Duke of 


diffe : “ then the matter is settled. Trust to pay 
liberality for your recompense. Watch over this 
young woman— let her go out as little at possible 


Marchmont, he was sent for in tike course of the 
afternoon into hie Grace’s presence— and wps im- 
mediately questioned in respect to the box. Here- 


—and never alone. If her abode be discovered, plied that he had brought it with him, and handed 
attempts may be made to inveigle her away, or the Duke the little packet containing the key. 
perhaps to carry her off by force. If when I re. “ You have faithfully executed my instructions,” 
tern I find that she has gone, I shall ascribe all said his Grace; “and t am Well pleased with you. 
the fault to you : but if she be still with you, your No questions were sttiksd to London about the 
reward shall be munificent. You understand me t box— I mean by the servants at MVch»"Qnt 
perhaps I ought to add for your own satisfaction. House P” 


that this young woman is nothing more to me 
than an object of sympathy and of Christian 
charity.” 


“ None, my lord,” reptfod Christian. 

14 Good !” said the Hoke. “ Beep the box for a 
day or two in your room j and I will toon let you 


aay or iwo m your room ; and i wm then let you 
“Oh, dear me, sir I” cried Mrs. Macaulay, "it know how to dfopose of it. Ah 1 by the bye, 
Is by no means necessary for you to give me such Christian, your time will be pretty much your 
an assurance! Yom character is quite sufficient own st Oakland* t for as I have come hither te 
ns a guarantee to that respect. Let the dear enjoy myself I do not mean to be trtiubfod more 
mature be introduced to me; end I will treat her (ban I eon help with correspondent and m 
with the utmost kindness.” forth.” 
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> Christian bowed and withdrew. He presently ; 
learnt that the Hon, Mr. Stanhope woe at Oak* < 
lands — but that there were no other guests. Ho : 
also learnt, in a casual manner from th^ steward, 
that it Was very seldom the Duke of Marchmont 
paid Oaklands a visit*— his Grace gej^raliy giving 
the preference to country-seats whici(fce possessed 
in other eotj^ihte. 

M But this,*' said Mr. Buryis, the steward, “is 
scarcely to be wondered «Ltwmh we consider the 
painful impression which w* tragedy that took, 
piece here seventeen p; eighteen years ago, was , 
but too well calculated to make upon his Graced 
mind,— an impression which could scarcely wear 
off altogether, even at this distance of dime, You 
see, Mr. Ashton, ", continued the steward/ who; 
r was an old man. and disposed to be garrulous “It 
was not altogether so much the late Huke's death ; 
—he was murdered, vou know, poor man 1— that 
90 cruelly aUlioted hu present Grace; but it was 
the circumstance, that ws murder was perpetrated 
by his Grace’s npm brother ! >? 

“I have mad %e sorrowful account” said 
Christian ; “ and it much shocked me. Have any 
tidingB ever been received of Mr. Bertram Yivion, 
who committed the murder P’ 

“Kone,” answered old Bur vis. “ Of course 

Mr. Bertram went off at pace with the Duchess— 

1 dare say to America, where he had beeif before; 
and it is to he supposed they took another name, 
and did all they could to conceal themft&tes.” 

“Were you here at the time of the tragedy P” 
inquired Christian. 

4i Yes— I was indeed,” responded the old man, 
shaking his head mournfully. “I was bugler then ; 
and it was me and our late Huke’s own valet— 
Beaoliley by name— who dwcovered Hie body of our 
poor master. Gneof theta, days t will take and 
show “you the spot. AM Mr. Ashton, it was a 
shocking thing— a very shocking thing I Of all 
the servants who were acre at the time, X am the 
only one that now remains. The others have got 
scattered abroad in one way or another— some 
risen in the world— some married — -in short,! 
don’t know how it has been, but 1 am the only one 
left. Ah 1 talking of Leacbjoy, the late Duke’s 
valet— he married a farmer’s daughter about a 
doaon miles from here ; and when the old man 
died, he took %h $Kp kas*gOt on, well* St 

see him sometimes ; he rid$! over to the old ply* 1 
to pay me a visit. f$i $wli enough, I con assure 
you -acoustomod as X «pi fef, ap h>hg a period of 
my life, to have tbe.q^kf % ay half of 
every Joar— and such f^etbsa.and.ibStlrities {” 

“ And was the Duchess E&|a rpij beautiful F’ 
inquired Christian. 

u Beautiful t* said the old man : '*? it is scarcely 
the word. She was the loveflest creature Jj, ever 
set eyas upon. But ah \ how wicked ofWfo lose 
herself With Mr. Bertram— though it did appear 
they had loved each other before her marriage with 
the Duke, These are sod topics to converse upon ; 
and yet I don't %now how it is, Mr, Ashton, but 
the saddest tonics are sometimes those which one 
likes to talk of most* . Ah, by the bye, X forgot to 
tell you— speaking of the serves who wore here at 
the time— that there erfs one young woman— her 
name was Jape— she wa* her Grace's principal 
ladv’s-maid— she loved her G«w» dearly — and 
whan it all took place, the poor creature showed 


signs of going mad. She did go mod too, a short 
time after the inquest, and was sent home to her 
friends. I never heard what.became of her : but X 
should have liked to know, poor thing !” 

Again the old butler paused and shook his head 
gloomily. 

“But wm it quite certain after all,** inquired 
OhrifHao, “that the Duchess Eliza was guilty in 
rsqMtict to Ms* Bertram Vivian? for I remember 
to have read in the account which accidentally fell 
into »y hands a BtHe while, back ” 

“Ah { X think I know to what* *you allude, Mr. 
Ashton,” interrupted tbs old steward. “ Yes— 
the late Duke proclaim his wife's innocence— 
did declare, that be had wronged her ; and he dis- 
persed us ottabout in search of her when she fled 
from the house. Jjfat the moment we Rejoiced at 
the idea of bar Grace’s innooence : for she was 
beloved by us all. Bat then came the murder * 
and who could have murdered the Duke but Ber- 
tram Yivion? and why should he have murdered 
him, if not to possess himself of his wife P And 
why Should both have disappeared and never since 
bare been heard of P Is it not dear that they fled 
together P— and if that was the case, must they not 
bare been previously too intimate ? Besides, it 
appeared in the newspapers that the Duke said he 
bed wronged his wife; and she must have seen it 
—and if she was innocent would she not have come 
forward P” 

“Truer said Christian, with moumfulness of 
tone and look : for in the natural magnanimity of 
hit character and in the ohivolric generosity of 
his disposition, he would much rather have be- 
lieved that the beautiful Duchess Eliza, to whoso 
name so sod a romantic interest attached itself, 
Was really inuooent, 

“ Yes, yes— she was guilty,** proceeded the old 
Steward: “there can be no doubt about it. I 
don’t know what it was that made the poor Duke 
suddenly think otherwise : but X do know that the 
present Duke behaved most admirably in the 
matter, and. did all he could to soften down his 
uncle’s feelings and effect a reconciliation. Ah I 
you should have seen his Grace— X moan the 
present Duke— when he gave his evidence at the 

inquest how he was overcome by his feelings i 

—far he loved his brother Bertram dearly. Ah I 
when X think of it, it brings tears into my oyes. 
But the evidence was too convincing. The dog, 
you know, had torn off a piece of the murderer's 
coot— which was proved to have been that of Mr. 
Bertram. And then too there was the dagger 

L it is still here at Oakhuuls, Mr. Ashton,” 

added the steward in a low voice ; “ and one of 
these days I will show it to you.” 

When Christian was again alone, he thought to 
himself what a pity it was that the Duke of 
Murohmonfc should have become so changed from 
the admirable character he appeared to have been 
at the time of the tragedy. Thsn, as all accounts 
concurred in representing, he exhibited the moss 
generous feelings and the most magnanimous dis- 
position: but now how different was he!— darkly 
and treacherously compassing the ruin of the 
beautiful and virtuous woman whom he had sworn 
at the altar to love, cherish, and protect 1 Christian 
was shocked when he reflected on tbs contrast 
between the men qf the time of the tragedy, ami 
the man of the present day. 
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ground ?fa oft ft#* ftft pever fa#a mamfa, 

nod fad »o ration* on the face of tba <^rth—at 
least not to his knowledge. , ftlffllM WtoflR 
disposition, and easily attend 
whom he lfarefaipft 

taken a fancy to Dfaftfa#fa ]|tM tolfafa 
youth's jpaniwe— and gratfad ta # ; #||P 
with which his garrulity 

on our young harp's iff#) fa .dfftM *fa 

through fa gtofaVlfafa# 
of interest. He then Jed Mb fa 

the side of which fa BfaVfafa# jfa'Wv 
covered { and he indicated ' ,fa .mm fad on fa 
edge of which the faftfatoe noplftftd fath### 
thus found* with his fa jfofaijfat* one Vo| W# 
hands in the water, and the dagger sticking ft ft# 
back. Christian shuddered# fa fa *hfa4 fa* 
ceived that he thus tretnhlea ft«h fafa*. . u . . 

“The country-people ip faft fat#; 1 e#ft e|ii 
Purvis, «* will not, if fay can avoid it, pas# this 
spot after dusk. They say, Mr> Ashton, that » 
strange unearthly shape hap been ,#fa tfafa 
round about the pond — and that the low bqwiftgf 
of a dog have been heard* Qfequcs# I t 
believe it myself: t am not auperstitfas ; and fa 
if ever the dead did walk, the riaurdor of fa fa? 
Puke was horrible enough to make his restless 
spirit return to the scene of #0 foul an assas* 
sin at ion." • 4 

The old man and our young hero retraced their 
way slowly towards the mansion, —op. approaching 
which they perceive^ the Hon. Mr. Stanhope 
walking with the Duchess in the grounds. Chris* 
tian glanced towards the steward, to see yrhetfat 
the spectacle produced apy effect upon him* but 
Purvis, suspecting no evil, took it quite as a matte* 
of course; and therefore Christian made no re : 
mark. 

It was ahout half-past ten ft the evening, that J 
our hero retired to his chamber somewhat fatigued , 
— as he had rambled about, either with the old 
steward or else alone, for the greater portion of 
the day. He was beginning to undress himsejf, 
when he heard the door gently open; end the 
Duke of Marchmont made hi# appearance. j 

“ Ah ! I am just in time,” said his Grace, closing 
the door behind him, <c to prevent you from getting 
to bed. I want you to do me a little serviette* j 
night. What it is I will explain presently. - fn j 
about an hour I will return. Light your fire— #1 j 
jt*e that it is laid in the grate — and amuse your* 
self .with a book till X come back to you.” 

Haying thus spoken, the Duke of Marchmont 
retired; and Christian could not help associating 
the as yet unexplained service with the box con* 
• taining the counterpart dresses. Ho lighted the 
fire : he had bow no longer the least inclination for 
jfaffp—be was anxious to ascertain the next stop 
that was to be taken in the conspiracy wherein the 
Duke was embarked, but which ho himself was 
secretly studying, in connexion with Re deli 0b, to 
frustrate. «iXe took up a volume, and whiled 
away the, time up til ctose upon midnight, — when 
the door again opened and the Duke of March* 
meat made his appearance. His Grace was en- 
veloped in a cloak and had his hat on : it was 
therefore evident he was going out somewhere. 

** How, my young friend/' ho said, patting 
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WW fa to much discretion 

fafa fafa Iep* 

faefa 1&' ft my dtparture from 

ftftftg faugh it were, 
* 

smwm>m>' a» »<*• 
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foryowr Owe to fa# you* fa#*#, fa I am 

u *m m mwt '% iftfa## fa* me,” 

Pfoefaed $$fahfani;. $ WW* trouble you 

ft ^fty fsqpt^S gofti.pieoes of 
lift and wph nfa pm**™ 

toft# kind of trifles 
that MadameAngtoa'to ton topft #» toitoftUy m 
ih# m fad , 

Phristhm fttav tfat : giving 

utterance to ftft pdnftftft %w 9 mj* tofahoods as 
**# fare unbhwbingly & how- 

ever toft nnt,^ weft >, fat; fttotoy putting on an 
upper fair toft toe box,- 

having previously torp off the label in eompliauco 
with a hint tothai efaet fa the p#rt of his Grace. 
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in the rpom, whence he Jed to# toay# end con- 
d Christfta ft4fa private tofawse in another 
# Ipfafag Wilding. This tfay descended : 
fte Duka gpenfa jSe door qt tfa fathom, by means 
oi a* fay which he fad abfa hfa; and they 
issued forth into the grounds. 

pft night fa# oark and windy* topou was 
faible on tfa ftps of heaven— np stars were twjnk- 
tftg : fat sombre clouds werp flying fast high* over 
head. Th# faleton branch## tfa tries were 
dimly perceptible through fa fafafcfa * fa ever- 
green faubs, dotting fa ^ fftfart at frequent 
Satervals/looked like hqoqfan afapes. Through tfa 
grounds toeDqke led fa to#y ft silence,— phristiaa 
carrying the box ; and fay soon entered upon 
that very road along which Mr. Furvie, the old 
steward, had conducted far hero ft tfa morning* 
and by the side of wftfa fa# toe pond wfare the 
fatal tragedy was enacted. 

“ Tlic night is hitter cold,’' said tfa Dufa, fa 
length breaking silence. " The wind is, fah fa. 
You seem to stagger beneath the box F* 

“ Not at* all, tny lord,” answered AshftU. *? But 
how strangely tfa wind moans ! It ffay sefas 
as if it were toe voice of the dead— or mtfar ot 
the dying.” 

“ Nonsense !" ejaculated Marchmont t “ fa fad 
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is natural enough In its sounds. Neve r give way 
so superstitious thoughts." • 

▲ silence again ensued : but as they approached 
the spot where Christian knew the pond was 
situated, he could not prevent a certain gloomy 
sensation from creeping over him. It was not 
that he was naturally superstitious : very for from 
It but he had been told by Purvis that the 
oountry-people of those parts reported strange 
sights to have been seen and strange noises to 
have been heard in the neighbourhood of that 
pond, and that they did not choose to pass it after 
dusk. But even setting aside these circumstances, 

J Christian knew that a horrible murder had been 

* perpetrated on the brink of that pond; and the 
consciousness thereof was not calculated to en- 
gender very agreeable associations. And now too, 
he could not help thinking that it was indelicate 
to a degree, andjndioative of a hardened mind on 
the part of tfaSlitle df Marehmont, to be thread- 
ing* this very road and passing by that very spot, 
when evidently engaged in taking some step in 

» the carrying out of ^foully designed treachery. 

While thus engag£&& thought, Christian be- 
same aware, by a particular turning of the road, 
that they were now in the close vicinage of the 
pond ; and it was not without a shudder that in a 
few moments he caught eight of the water which 
was dimly glimmering in the obscurity of the 

. night. But he said nothing. He felt that if the 
Duke were thus hardened enough to pass the spot 
when intent on deeds of evil, he himself Would not 
be indelicate enough to make the slightest allusion 
to a tragedy which ought to be so memorable in 
the Marehmont family. He perceived however 
that the Duke quickened his pace as he passed by 
the pond— so that Christian had Some little diffi- 
culty in keeping up. with him, the box on his 
shoulder forming a-mistanee to the gushing wind 
which blew right against it* Marehmont however 
soon slackened his pace again ; and at a distanoe 
of about a hundred yards beyond the scene of the 
murder, he sfcrhck into a bye lane,— Christian fol- 
lowing him. A short distance down this lane 
there appeared a tolerably-sired farm-house, with a 
little kardetrin front. The Duke opened -the gate 

* and pawed on to the entrance, with Christian dose 
behind. The obscurity Was not too great So pre- 
vent our hero from perceiving that the place had a 
sombre and desolate look. There was the farm- 
yard— but quiet as the grave a and yet the gato 
had swung back with a din whioh would have 
aroused the cackling of geese and ducks, or the 
barking of a dog, if any were there. 

The Duke knocked at the door*, it was pre- 
sently opened by an old woman with tottering 
gait, and whose head shook as if she had the palsy. 
She darned a light in her hand: and evidently 
recognising the Duke in a moment, said something 
whioh Christian did not catch. His Grace an- 
swered her quiokly— as if by the very rapidity as 
well as brevity of his utterance enjoining her to 
silence; and then he bade Christian deposit the 
box in the passage. This the youth did; and the 
Duke at once hurried him away from the place. 

They now retraced their steps down the lane 
into the road,— our hero wondering the while for 
what earthly reason the box could have been 
taken to that lonely destination. The Duke said 
nothing ; and they walked on together. Again 


they ware approaching the pond: but when just 
within sight of it, an ejaculation burst from our 
young hero's lips ; and under the influence of the 
sudden foeting which thus smote him, he caught 
the Duke forcibly by the arm. 

M Look, look, my Ldr he said; "that shape!" 

And sure enough a dark shape was moving in 
the vicinage of the pond. Xt was no delusion — is 
was palpable— a human form seen through the 
obscurity, darker than the darkness J 
"Ah 1" and the Duke stopped short. 

The nett moment the shape thus seen, moved 
away from the pond round the bend of the road, 
and was absorbed in the obscurity of the night. 

" Xt is nothing," said the Duke: but Christian 
thought that his Grace spoke in a tone which was 
more or less troubled. "It is some wayfarer. 
Let us see." 

His Grace proceeded onward at a rapid rate, — 
Christian keeping up with him. Had the travel- 
ler— if it were one— been going at anything like a 
moderate rate, he must have been overtaken : bat 
no one was to be seen. 

"I dare say he has out across the fields," said 
the Duke of Marehmont, after a while relaxing his 
pace again; then as if stricken by a sudden thought, 
he demanded of Christian, “ Why were you 
frightened P what made you clutch me as if in 
such terror P" 

“I beg your Grace’s pardon," said our young 
hero* “I know it was a great liberty on my 


" No, no— I did not allude to it in that light," 
said Marehmont : " you of course could not help 
it— you were smitten with alarm— and that is the 
truth of it— eh P” 

" l oonfess that it was so, my lord," rejoined 
Christian. "The foot is, I walked this way in the 
morning; and Mr. Purvis, who was with me, 
pointed out the spot " 

"Ah! and I dare say," exclaimed the Duke, 
"he told you the old gossips’ tales about the 
place. Deeply as I revere the memory of mj 
deceased uncle, yet I am not given, Christian, t« 
superstitious terrors. It is weak and unmanly to 
yield to them. I counselled you against such 
Influences as we were coming along the road ere 
now: remember my advice for the future." 

A silence ensued ; and in a short timo the 
grounds of the mansion were reached. 

" I need not say, my young friend," observed 
the Duke, in a low tone, " that our midnight expe- 
dition is to be kept entirely secret. Of oourse you 
understand this much. You see that I trust you ; and 
you must in every sense render yourself worthy of 
my confidence. Ah ! by the bye, when I think of it— 
the maid who does out your room may notice the 
absence of the box. Should she allude to it in* 
your presence, you can easily devise some excise — 
that you sent it back to London by the coach^br 
off somewhere by the carrier, for Borne purpose or 
another— -anything, in short, that comes into 1 
your head. It will be a little falsehood that is 
venial enough, and will all the mote effectually 
assist the carrying out of my freakish project." 

At this moment the door of the secret staircase 
was reached : the Duke opened it by means of the 
key which he had about him ; and wishing Chris- 
tian “ good night," he retired to his own apart- 
1 meat, while our hero sought his chamber to ponder 
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dd<>u ail that had occurred— for he certainly felt 
but irtie inclination for sleep. 


CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

1ETTICJ* ftOPVOT. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning following 
the night of which we have been speaking, that 
lattice Bodney awoke in a chamber around which 
her eyes slowly wandered with an expression as if 
ahe were not over wall satisfied with her quarters. 
It was a Urge room, furnished in an antiquated 
style, and of gloomy aspect,— though some recent 
preparations had evidently been made to givo it. 
an air of comfort. The latticed windows were 
small s the ceiling was low ; the waft* were of 
wainscot ; the chairs were of a dark wood, massive 
and heavy. The same might he said of the $w$i~ v 
•tead: but the bedding materials |^emsdvea n$r§ 
all new j and these, together with ifcp duperies, 
were of a superior quality to thp rtpe? appoint- 
ments of the chamber. It whs eircutytdancc 
which indicated how recent arrftpgetnonts had been 
made to render the place more &*n it 

would otherwise have been. ' r ' 1 

Iiettice Bodney awoke, as we fcjiv© raid, £t about 
nine o’clock : and looking around her, she seemed 
smitten with the gloom of her imttyre. In a 
few minutes, however, when shg grpw more com- j 
pletely awoke, a smile appeared ujpon her exceed- 
ingly handsome countenance, a| f$e paurtnurod to 
herself, “But, after nil, it $ change and a 
novelty; and I am to naoft munificently re- 
compensed?*’ 

She raised herself up in the couch— rested her 
elbow upon the pillow— ftyd sustained her head 
with her hand. In tfcjtj; position she would have 
formed ah admirable frr ttaj pencil of an 
artist. Bp corset npi' ij^prisoned the contours of 
her shape, which fppfc their own natural 

and voluptuous developments. Her glossy 
hair floated negligently over the hand which sus- 
tained her head, and over the shoulders which 
werp coverej with tbesnowy night-dress. Pleasure 
and dissjpation hSd pot Sparred the gorgeous 
beauty of her ft^p; the rounded and Ml 
undulations of the &fwt retained theif proper 
position, as if all the fapfypefsa of youth had 
remained associated exuberant charms of 

fc superb womanhna^f N ' sweeping length of 
her limbs was deKnei&id bed -clo ties: all 
* the flowing outline* of fcjwr fmn were traceable, 
and could be followed by tho bye, if an observer 
hail been present. The semi-languor which 
accompanies the first few minutes of the morn’s 
awakening, gave a certain expression of sensuous- 

C to her countenance, — or rather softly deepened 
which it habitually wore. She was a splendid 
Creature, well-grown and fresh coloured; but the 
Alines* of her contours stopped short just at that 
degree of luxuriance when they touched upon 
emfowpoiiii— while the hue upon hei cheeks was 
not the ruddiness of the rustic hoyden, but the 
carnation glow upon a finely grained skin. Her 
tips were of coral redness- habitually moist— -and 
teaming to invite fervid kisses, as well as to he 
enabled to give them back with a kindred ardour. 


Her teeth were somewhat large, but of ivory white* 
ness and faultlessly even : her nose waa straight— 
her forehead high. It .has already been stated 
that she was about two-and-twenty ; and since the 
age of fifteen had she dwelt under the evil auspices 
of Madam o Angelique. Her temperament was 
naturally luxurious : she had fallen an easy victim 
to the wilec of that abominable woman ; and as 
she was on orphan, tjbe ^ad no happy home to 
regret. On tfia oo$tgs$y f' ; of* the four females 
whom wo introduced to the reader at the milliner’s 
establishment, Lattice was thfi one least accessible 
to remorseful feelings, and moat inclined to abandon 
herself fully and completely to the mode of ex- 
istence the was pursuing. * 

She lay half^recHning upon her pillow in that 
apartment airwUnd which her eye8 wandered by 
UP means lovingly at first: yet, as we have seen, 
she consoled herself quickly enough for this change 
in her quarters, b/* the reflection that there 
was novelty in it, and that she was embarking iu 
some adyenture which would tom uncrate her well, 
though ahe as yet scarcely comprehended the pre- 
cise nature of the services required at her hands. 
While sjie lay thinking, the door opened slowly ; 
and an old woman, with trembling limbs, and head 
shaklpg as if it were palsied, made her appearance. 
She was followed by a buxom-looking young girl 
of about seventeen, and who whb the old woman’s 
grand4augbter. This girl carried a large deal box, 
which wa* CUfded, mid which sho set down upon 

the floor- 

*“AIil then,” said Lvttiep, US she behold the 
bo*, “some one fca* been this morning?” 

“No, uia’atn— it was in the inuldlo of the 
night,” answered; old Woman : and in a mys- 
terious manner, ghe added, “It was the Duke 
himself* together wdtb a young gentleman. His 
Grace told me yesterday morning-- as I think I 
mentioned to you, ma’am— that 1 was to sit up, 

it was most likely some one \.uuld bo calling.” 

V “I must have slept soundly enough, Mrs. J\ T or- 
[ Wood,” observed Lattice : “ for I heard no noiso of 
f doojs opening. X shall get up now. And Phoebe,” 

| she added, addressing herself to the girl, “ see that 
you gep mo the heat breakfast you can possibly 
accomplish. But, dear me, what a place this is — 
SO lonely and .donate I" 

“Abt it was pnee thriving enough, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Norwood, “ when the late farmer had 
it.” 

“ And how long has the place been in this con- 
dition?” inquired Letiicc. 

“Oh! upward of the last twelve months, or 
so,” responded the old woman. “ His Grace’s 
bailiff lot mo anti my granddaughter live Here tor 
nothing, just to keep the rooms aired and take 
care of the furniture, till some nontenant comes. 
You see, ma’am, the person who had it last, was 
a bachelor ; and he wcufc on at such a pace he 
soon got ruined and was sout to gaol fo& debt, 
where ho died of a fever brought on by li*rd 
drinking. There was, more than a year’s rent 
owing ; and so his Ghfftfoc’s bailiff kept the furni! 
turc in the house. Ail the farm stock was sold 
off; and now there isn’t so much as a lien to lay 
an egg. However, thinks to his Grace’s libe- 
rality, there is everything in the place to make* 
you comfortable, ma’am, while you are here.” 

The old woman withdrew, followed by her grand* 
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daughter : Lettice rose and dteSSed hetSelf; and “ Oh, Ves, ma’am," rejoined Phoebe ; w fh At*Atfc« 
on descending td a parlour ott the gfound-floor, spot where his Grace was murdered a matte* If 
she found an excellent recast in te&diftesa: Scarcely eighteen years ago, or thereabouts. GrattdmothSi 
i had she finished, when the Duke of Marchmortfc aayt," she added in a half-hushed voice, u thit HI 
arrived at the house. , Wfiik&" 

tl I am glad that you have CO the,** ibid Lcttleq, w What oO yon mean P” inquired Lot lice halMf; 
as he entered the room : and ihe spoke fcilr pent* 41 1 inedo, mA’Am," answered the girl, « that mt 
ingly, half 8miHtogWt "fbr ^ally ybU havecomdgbbd Ufa Dttk^S gWtt hftttnts the place 2 and wbltft 
the to an abode bt du.lflifi^. M more, the liOwiidgR Of his dbg have been heard 1$ 

« But every tbifif'vt| ; 4nnh. dibit girl, to the same afifiMn the. jrtkht-tlme.* 
d«c> to your comfS^fcatd his Gr&cc> tappfbg W k il fidtr dMr8 !** ejaculated Lattice j hut a shade 
fdmitiariy on the cheek; “1 oMfc&ct tfcosepeopTB ^eftbfeffoi 6kM her countehaaOi-ind for 
to attend to your Slightest wants, and Oven to the remaindcrof the day She felt an oppression of 
anticipate them. After bit you do bdfilook So Mitt such SS she had hot experienced fifr a long, 
very unhappy; and you t ^liiniy aw pitting tong llmA 

# away. On thg contrary, the nrCSh iSr of the Jt must be observed that this day of which we 

* count by has brought a richer colour to yoifr filth been Uniting, wits Friday, Ott the following 

cheeks ; and they invite what I uhl how About to day OhHstian Ashton had to meet Mr. JJbdbliffh In 
bestow upon them." tHb neighbourhood of thb ttti&pifctt btt the Witt* 

Thus speaking, the fltttA kissed ea& plump ctater ro&t Tbtt Either %Aii*iM|b*ably fifth ft* 
and carnation -hued cheek ; And ttlCii, by wiy ot tfikt Tahdary season; and Shortly AftOt tttOo’ clock 
variety, be paid a similar compliment td the dewy id the fcfwrnCOtt Of tbitt riaturday, Christian 
richness of Lettice Rodney's Ups. set but on hit walk from btiUads. As ho WA* 

• "And now that you have thus refreshed your- proceeding thybubh the grounds he pthceived the 
self, my dear Marchmoiit" she laughingly and Duckbill of MkMufibnt talking With the Mott; 
familiarly said, " perhaps you will have the kind- Mr. StohopC, She Was not howbver leading bfi 
ness to enter a little more deeply into dtplanh* bis aria : nor ^Aath&te augfit in her look to denote 
tionsthan you have hitherto done P The BOX of that she experienced Any pirtlouht pleasure ih the 
dresses has arrived, I find———" Society Of her companion. 

"And to-morrow evening, ottb must fib made We bAve already said that. Lavifcla WAS in her 
use of," rejoined the Dttke. " Liitbh tb ihe atfceh- thirty- Sbcohd yeAV— that She Was tvtll and fifthly 
tiveiy, my deair Lettice ; and I Mil tell you pro* formed, Mbr hair wis of a light auburn, which 
ciet ly how you aro to act." she habitually Wore id massive tressed; attd which, 

^ larch front then detailed Such explanations as ffS they ftoW floated beneath the Simple Straw* 
wcie requisite for the furtherance bf his trencher- bonnet Which Sho hid pdt on Ibr her ramble, 
ous scheme : tut it is not consistent With the ita- formed a lustrous ftatneWbti for k countenance of 
I mediate requirements of oUr narrative that we the rhost interesting hbttuty, Hbr profile WStt 
! should chronicle them. SufBco it to observe that faultless The forehead w4s high* imd diSSlingly 
; Lettice Rudney promised to fulfil the Duke's in- fair,— the delicate tracery of blutt veins being 
i siiutliona on all points; And she received from visible beneath tho pute trauSpatbttt Skih. Her 
him an earnest of his munificence ih the fdrJtt of a »o$o was p©rfe<|ly striijght ! the ^fcmWS, ttikny 
small casket containing several exquisite And cosily shades darker than the fcahr, weiW i finely arched, 
articles of jewellery. The large hide ejfti hjtd A Soft Aftd pensive expres- 

u 3’o-ruorrow night, therefore, my dear Lettice !" eion : more bbftut'eous eyes never graced a female 
paid the Duke, ae he rose to take bis departure. CountpUAhCC ! The lushbS wcTO darker still than 
" But recollect that you do Pot stir Abroad in the the brows, and thickly fringed the lids. Nothing 
daytime: you can take plCHty of exercise ift the CoulJ T CXwd the classic* Chiselling of the lips, Which 
laj go enclosed garden at the h&k Of tho house. 1 wcre^' bright verm^on ; And whett the IJcfchesa 
took care," ho continued, glAnclftg towards some smiled, these lips revealed two MtM Of teeth 
- book-shelves, “ lo provide you With numerous rcseihbHrjg peAtis. The delicately rounded chitt 
novels and interesting works : and, by tho bye, t completed the oval of that beauteous countenance, 
have brought you A quantity of newspapers." —the complexion bf which was chastely fldr, with 
Thus speaking, his Grace drew forth A packet of oftly the tibt of the rbSc-lottf upoh the Cheeks, (p* 
journals, which he placed upon the table ; and After hgffcd upon that charming face— Id observe the 
a little more conversation, he took bis departure, goodness of disposition Which the lftfge blue ejttl 
Presently tho young woman Phcrbe entered the expressed— it Would seem impossible thAt trny matt 
! room to clear away the break fast-things ; And j was possessed of a soul black enough t6 harbour 
Lcltice, who WAs stanclihg at the window, inqilSrcd; j evil thoughts against this lMy. Indeed she pbS- 
."Ifhat is the distance from the bottom of this l eCSsed oVcry charm of oOtttttbttsMl llttd ttf figdre, 

* lane to Oakland* r" I as well as of ittifad, 10 lttspiftt ttdtoifAtion, iovtti and 

,*%£ should think About a mile And a quarter," , respect. 

£as Phoebe Norwood’s response. "If you ate ; The symmetry of LavinlayfoTitt was complete. 

* going there, ma’am, yotl can’t possibly mistake the Nothing could exceed the graceful arching Of thtt 

* road: it is pretty nearly straight— except close by neck, or the dSxxUnfc whiteness of the throat, Tbtt 

the pottd, where the late bake was tmlrdered j and shoulders sloped gently, thus imperceptibly As it 
there ii takes A sort of tarn." were blending With the arms. The bust wus finely 

“ Ah l" ejaculated Lctfice, with a shudder t " the modelled, but modestly concealed by a dress With 
pond whCre the late t)dke was murdered is Oti j A high corsage ; and this was the invariable Styli 
the roAd-side ?" — And then she said to herself, " A . adopted by L&vinih, Whose pure taste and dClusACy 
comfortable spot to pass at night-time r of ieeling would hAve revolted against Any mens* 
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tricious display of her charms. Elegance was the 
principal characteristic of her gait and carriage ; 
though her height* rather than her bearing, in- 
vested her with a certain degree of dignity. There 
was howevfir about her none of that pride — much 
less that sugesty of demeanour, which the imagina- 
tion is apt to associate with the tank of a Duchess. 
Indeed* to gase upon her one would hate thought 
that a less brilliant sphere Would have far better i 
auited her tastes end disposition ; though it must 
not be inferred from those observations, that she 
was deficient in any of the becoming qualities for 
the social position which she occupied. 

At Christian passed Hr. Stanhope and the 
Duchess, he raised his hat; and her Grace be- 
stowed upon him a hind word and a friendly smile. 
While continuing his way, he felt more than ever 
rejoiced that accident should have rendered him 
instrumental in discovering the diabolical plots 
which were in existence against the pesos of mind 
of this amiable lady; and he had such confidence 
in the wisdom and determination of Clement Bed- 
ciifle, that he had no doubt as to the complete dis- • 
comfiture of the conspirators. Hastening onward, 
he in a abort time reached the turnpike ; and at a 
little distance he beheld Hr. Bedcliffe walking 
slowly along, enveloped in his cloak, and with bis 
hat drawn more than ever over his countenance. 
After hasty greetings were eznhampd, Bedcliffe 
conducted Christian across the ftelar to a lonely 
little cottage, inhabited by an elderly couple; and 
here it appeared that he had taken up his quarters. 
His lodgings consisted of a small but neat parlour 
and a bed-chamber. The dwelling was altogether 
secluded; and Bedcliffe gave Christian to under- 
stand that the elderly couple were not of prying or 
inquisitive dispositions, and that therefore he had 
been most fortunate in discovering such a re- 
treat. 

"And now, my young friend,” he said, " what 
intelligence have you for me P” 

Christum stated that Hr. Stanhope was at Oak- 
lands, and that he daily walked out with the 
Duchess. He then proceeded to explain how the 
Duke of Marchmont had made him oonvey the 
box to the farm-house at a late hour on the Thurso 
day night— and how it was deft there. Christian 
also mentioned the circumstance of having seen 
some shape moving about ixf the vicinage of the 
pond during the walk homeward on the occasion 
referred to. 

41 1 perceive,” said Mr. Bedcliffe, after having 
reflected profoundly &r upwards of a minute, 

" that the incident you have just related, produced 
some little sensation of awe upon your mind. But 
the Duke, you tell me, hade you be careful how 
you yielded to superstitious fours. I also repeat 
that advice j and perhaps I can give it with a 
clearer oonscienoe than he. Tea, Christian, it was 
no doubt some wayfarer— or midnight wan- 
derer,” added Hr. Bedcliffe slowly, " whose form you 
beheld upon that spot at that hour. But it is clear,” 
be went on to observe, speaking more quickly, " that 
the plot is now progressing fast, and that the inci- 
dents are thickening. It is time that I should 
explain to you something which I had not the op- 
portunity to do whenyou came to me last Tuesday 
evening. To my comprehension there is no mys- 
tery in respect to the box. You heard, from Eve- 
leen O’Brion’s tips, that it contained dresses which 


are the precise duplicates of others recently made 
for the Duchess of Marchmont. Those dresses, 
Christian, will be doubtless worn by some one who 
is to personate the Duchess— —Ah 1 now you un- 
derstand the full extent of the villany of whioh 
the Duke is capable !” 

1 "Ido indeed, sir," responded Christian ; almost 
smitten with dismay as the light thus dawned in 
upon his mind. " But how will you frustrate this 
portion of the diabolical conspiracy P” 

" Fear not, ®ay young friend,” answered Bed- 
ojiffe. "Best assured that 'innocence and virtue 
shall yet triumph over the most villanous trea- 
chery. Come to me again the moment you have 
anything fresh to impart; but if nothing should 
transpire for a few days, do not revisit me until 
the middle of the ensuing week.* We must be 
upon our guard, so as to take no step that may 
excite suspicion.” 

After a tittle farther discourse, Christian took 
his departure and returned to Oaklands. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the night of this 
same day, that Lattice Bodney issued forth from 
the lonely farm-house. She wore an ample cloak 
over her dress; a thick veil covered her counte- 
nance. The night was beautiful and starlit : the 
air was frosty, with an invigorating freshness 
totally different from that damp chill whioh makes 
the farm shiver and the teeth chatter. Quickly 
threading the lane. Lattice entered upon the road, 
— <m gaining which she endeavoured to hum an 
opera-air to keep up her spirits, or rather to persuade 
herself that there was no superstitious terror in 
her mind as she pursued her way in a neighbour- 
hood rendered so fearfully memorable by an ap- 
palling murder. All of a sudden, however, she 
stopped short and turned hastily round: for it 
struck her that she heard footsteps following over 
the k hard frost-bound road. At the same instant 
that she thus looked back, she fancied that she 
caught a glimpse of some dark farm disappearing 
in the shade of the hedge which skirted the road. 
She was not naturally a coward— very far from it : 
but she could not help trembling all over, half 
with a superstitious fear, and half with the dread 
lest some evil-disposed person should be dogging 
her footsteps. She was somewhat inclined to re- 
trace her way to the form-house : but this would 
be to abandon the enterprise in whioh she had 
embarked, and on account of which she had already 
received so signal a proof of the Duke of Maroh- 
mout's munifioenoe. Therefore, mustering up all 
her courage, she continued her route. 

1 In a few minutes she reaohed the pond which 
she knew to have been the spot where the murder 
was committed, although she was now threading 
this road for the first time. Through the folds of 
her veil her eyes glanoed rapidly arognd ; and she 
could scarcely keep back a scream as she beheld, 
either in fancy or reality, a dark shape on the op-* 
posite side of the hedge which bounded the pond. 
It instantaneously disappeared and speedfog- 
forward, Lattice strove hard to persuade herself 
that it was merely imagination. 

"Nevertheless,” she thought, "if these noc- 
turnal journeys are to be frequently repeated, I 
must positively solicit hi* Grace to give me some 
escort. Not,” she added, as she thus mused, 
"that I am afraid of preternatural appearances 
no, no — that is sheer nonsense 1— -but it is 
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not altogether safe thus to be out so late and in 
such a lonely road. Tea— assuredly it was only 

my imagination and yet it was. strange that I 

should twice fancy I beheld that dark shape 1” 

• lattice continued her way— but fluently 
glancing around, and ever ana anon pausing to 
listen whether footsteps were in realty pursuing 
her. Nothing mere however occurred to frighten 
her; and as she entered the grounds belonging to 
Oaklands, she felt ashamed of the apprehensions to 
which she had given way. 

The Duke had so accurately described the exact 
path which she was to take through the shrub* 
beries and tbe gardens, that she had no difficulty 
in following his instructions — especially as the 
was so well aided by the dear starlight. That 
starlight bathed the antique edifice in its argentine 
lustre, and made the tall chimneys and the pointed 
roofs stand out in bold relief against the blue sky. 
All was still, save the rustling of the evergreens 
as well as of her own dress, and tbe light tread of 
her footsteps as she bent her way towards the pri- 
vate door, which, as well as the other details of 
• her route, had been accurately described by the 
Duke of Marchxnont. On reaching that door, she 
gave three gentle taps; and it was immediately 
opened by tho Duke himself. She entered ; he 
closed the door— and conducted her into a little 
room opening from a passage. Here a light was 
I burning ; and he made her sit down and rest her- 
! self for a few minutes. He drew the cork of a 
champagne-bottle; and the exhilarating influence 
of the wine cheered her spirits to an extent that 
she resolved to keep ailent as to tho circumstances 
which had affrighted her during her walk from the 
farm-house. 

She now, by the Duke’s bidding, took off her 
bonnet and cloak ; and she appeared in one of the 
dresses which bad come down in the box. 

“ It is most fortunate/* said Marchmont, M that 
her Grace wore tbe exact counterpart of that dress 
this evening. How take the veil from the bonnet 
and just throw it over your head, so aa to shade 
your countenance and cover the hair.*' 

These instructions were Obeyed; and tbe Duke 
aaid, “ You must follow me on tiptoe* We shall 
not take the candle with us : but there will be 
light enough through the windows of the staircase 
and passages to enable you to see your way.** 

The Duke conducted Lettice Rodney up tbe 
private staircase along a passage: then they 
threaded another corridor,— thus reaching the ox- 
! tremity of the building, which was farthest from 
the one whence they had come. * t 

“Here!” said the Duke: and gently tapping 
af a door, it was instantaneously opened by the 
Hon. Wilson Stanhope. 

Lettic* passed in; and tho Duke hastened 
away. 

Ihe principal lady’s-maid of the Duchess of 
^Marchxnont, was a young woman named Amy 
’ Sutton. She was tall and handsome— about four- 
and-twenty years of age— and of very excellent 
character. She was however of a cold disposition, 
which often merged into a morose sullenness when 
with her fellow- servants ; though she had never 
any occasion to display her humours in the pre- 
sence of her mistress. She was selfish, worldly- 
minded, and calculating — exceedingly fond of 
money— but with a certain pride, rather than 
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principle, which prevented her from stopping to 
any underhand or immoral means to augment her 
hoards. Though handsome, yet if olosdy regarded, , 
it would bo seen that the bad a certain demon of I 
look indicating much of her real disposition, and 
which at times became sinister in its aspect If 
ever a fashionable rake or a patrician libsrtfoe, 
prising an, opportunity, ventured to pat her cheek, 
her eye* would flame up and her countenance 
would express a savage fierceness; and if an im- 
proper overture Ware whispered in her ear, the 
would unhesitatingly reward the individual with 
the soundest heat that hie own ear had ever 
received. She wee too selfish in her disposition 
to entertain any teal affection for her mistress— 
and too independent in character to simulate that 
which her heart did not feel* At the same time « ■ 
she was perfectly respectful in her conduct, as well 
as assiduous in her duties; and as the natural 
amiability of Lavinia prompted her to be kind and 
indulgent towards her dependants, Amy Button's 
temper was never put to the teat by a word or 
look on the part of her mistress. Thus it wan 
not difficult for Amy to conceal from her <2race 
whatsoever was rugged, worldly-minded, or sinister 
in her constitution ; while her honesty, her unim- 
peachable character, and her regularity in per- 
forming Jjer duties, rendered her more or less a 
favourite with her Grace. 

It must here be observed that the Duchess of 
Marobmont, though of such high rank, was not 
one of those fine ladies who cannot do a tingle 
thing for themselves, sad who require every 
detail of the toilet— morning; noon, evening, and 
night— to be performed by the hands of female 
attendants. Her Grace, on the contrary, dis- 
pensed as much as possible With the attentions of 
her maids on these points, and only invoked their 
aid for such services as she could not very well 
render unto herself. All this the Duke of course 
well knew : and he was therefore aware that when 
bis wife retired for the night, she very speedily 
dismissed the attendant handmaid whose turn it 
was to be upon duty,— preferring to disapparel 
herself and arrange her hair with her own hands. 

The Duchess had sought her chamber about half- 
op-hour previous .to the introduction of Lattice 
Itofiney into the mansion. It wes.gmy button's 
turn to attend upfib her Grace ; and, aa usual, she # 
wan dismissed for the night a few minutes after * 
accompanying Lavinia to her chamber. March- 
mont had watched from tbe end of the corridor— 
himself remaining unseen— until Amy quitted her 
Grace's room and ascended to her own; and’ then 
was it that he stole down the private staircase to 
await the three raps at the, door which were to 
signalise lattice Rodney’s arrival. He wae not 
kept long waiting, as the reader has seen. 

How that we have given these requisite expla- 
nations, we resume the thread of our narrative. 
Having introduced Lattice into Mr. Stanhope's 
chamber, tbe Duke of Marchmont stole up-stairs 
to tho floor above, and knocked at Amy Button's 
door. The maid hastened to open it,— for she had 
not as yet begun to undress herself; and on tear- 
ing the summons, it immediately struck her that 
one of her fellow-domestics must be taken ilL 
She was" surprised at beholding tbe Duke,— sur- 
prised only, but not startled: for it wee in her 
nature to take things very coolly. Tor a moment 
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the thought struck her that his Grace wd* now 
visiting her for a particular purpose, which slip 
would have resented in no uninsured terms : but 
thiH idea was initaed lately dtsMputed wh^rt a glance 
showed her how troubled apfe-nred biecnUttfennuee, 
Indeed, Marchmont hod studiously put oil an 
excited attd Agitated look ; wMie pMap* a certain 
sense of the deep villatiy in which he was engage d, 
rendered Hie features path, find gave tin air of 
reality to the troubled look which he thus 
assumed. 

Placing Ids finger upon Kis lip to enjoin silence, 
he beckoned the timid to fellow him. This she 
unhesitatingly did t fee She aaw—orut least fancied 
•ho saw — that there was something wrong, and 
•he had ho fear of any improper treatment on the 
HDttkc’s part,— lii the first place, because ho denied 
^ to meditate nothing Of the sort ; and in the second 
place, because she had the fullest confidence in her 
*" own power to repulse and resent it, if he did. 
He had come without U light : she was at first 
about to follow With her own: but he made a sign 
for her to leave it; and she accompanied him down 
the staircase. 

There was a sitting-room oh tho same Boor as 
the principal bod- chambers of the establishment ; 
and into this Marchmont led Amy. 

" Youhg woman," he said, rendering Jiis voice 
hoarse and thick, and speaking too in a low tone, 
oi if he were indeed profoundly agitated, — “ I do 
not for a minute Imagiho— I cdttdofc suppose, in- 
deed, that you are an accomplice ” 

"In what, my lord?" asked Amy, somewhat 
. indignantly. " I am att accomplice in nbtllihg 
wrong." 

" Be not Offended !” was March ra on t’a hrtsty 
response. “ YoU wilt make allowances for mo— 
you will pity me; when you loam the frightful 
truth!” 

* What is it, my lord P" she demanded. 

"Your mistytas, Amy," rejoined Marchmont, 
now forcing himself to spoalt in accents of deep 
concentrated bitterness ,— *' your mistress is un- 
faithful to m© t" 

“No, triy lord,” replied Amy, firmly and in- 
dignantly. 

" Ah ! I do not blame yoafordhua thinking so 
well of hor Gmcc. Good herons! that such 
profligacy should be CdhtCaled bv so much ap- 
parent meekness! Alaii, it i# too true, Ainy-^jr 
else my eyes mutt lftro strangely deceived me 1 
But tell me,— for X notice not Such things gene- 
rally— what ktaa of a dress was it that your 
mistress had oh this ovenirtg P Was St Stlch-a* 
onto and thb Duke gav^ Some otplOnafcioas. 

" Yes, my lord : that wato certainly the dress," 
responded Amy Sutton. w But it to impos- 
sible " 

" I ten you ft is but t6o true !" ejaculated the 
Duke, ih h tofte of passionate Vehefefchco, “ I was 
proceeding io fey own chamber— the taper Aebi- 
derttly Went ottt— at that moment I hCsrd light 
footsteps proceeding with unmistakable Stealthi- 
ness along the passage. A suspicion that there 
was something Wrong Induced me to hide in a 

doorway And watch " 

*' Atid then, my lord P" said Amy Sutton. 

M And then I behtold yoftt mistress ’proceed 

along that cOrridor ; ahd she entered good 

beaten* ! that I ehoUld hate harboured tiucli a 


villain she entered, I tell you, the 

Stanhope's chamber !" 

Naturally cold and unoxoifcable though Amy 
Sutton was, she could not help being startled by 
this intelligence ; and when she gaaed into the 
Duke’s countenance — on which the starlight 
beamed through the window— she thought she 
read in his looks, which seemed wild and haggard, 
the fullest confirmation of the tide. Nevertheless, 
she said after a few minutes* silence, “ It must be 
a mistake, my lord. Some other /dmale " 

“But the dress, Amy P— how Could I possibly 
be mistaken ? The light pouring in through the 
casement at the And Of the corridor, showed me the 
dress. It ii true that your mistress seemed to 
hard a veil upon her head — — Does sfyj possess a 
black vett P" 

“ Yes, my lord— several;” responded Aray. 

“ Well then, She had a veil upon her head;" 
Continued the Duke, Still Speaking as if ho were 
immensely troubled. “ Alas, there cannot be a 
doubt of it l And now I recollect a thousand 
UtflS things which have hitherto appeared trivial— 
a thousand little circumstances Which only now 
assUtuo an air Of importance! Vainly have I 
invited Stanhope to ride out with me— to go 
hunting or shooting. No !— ho has always had his 
eicuttes— he preferred remaining in the drawing- 
room- Oh, t shall go mad l” 

Tlio Duke paced to and fen in the apartment, 
with an agitation so well feigned, that Amy Sutton, 
shrewd though she were, coUld not for ntt instant 
suppose it to be a mere detestable hypocrisy. She 
however lost none of her habitual coolness ; and 
stepping Up to the Duke, who accordingly stopped 
Short in his apparently agitated walk, She said, 

“ Nothing is more OUSy, my lord, thart to dear up 
this matter at once.” 

“ To be sure i” ho ejaculated, as if suddenly re- 
called to a sense oF What he ought to do ; “ and 
that whs my motive in fetching you from your 
room ! Go, Amy, to her Grace's apart iliont. If 

you should happen to find her there and God 

send that- you may ! - yott can easily invent some 
excUso for the intrusion:"— but Marchmont per- 
fectly well knew that Amy Sutton was not a per- 
son to undertake any stick mission ; or else he 
would hate been careful to go upon some other 
tack. 

" No my ford," she at once said in a firm and 
peremptory manner, “I will not ruri the risk of 
being blinked for aU impertinent intrusion. It to 
for jo dr lordship td go to your wile’s apart- 
ment." 

" No, no, Amy," he said, with the air of oHe who 
was distracted ; “ I am not sufficiently the master 

of my own notions ! But we will watch Yes 1 

that will be tho better plan. Wo will fcatch in 
tho passage — we will sec who it is that issues forth 
lYorn Stanhope's chamber ! I may have wrongly 
described the dross: but yoU will be enabled to tell « 
me. Besides, as I have made you tny Confidante 
in this most deplorable as well as thoSt delicate 
business, you must remain with me to keep such 
watch.” 

“ I will, my lord," answered the young woman t 
"for l cannot help thinking there must be Sortie 
terrible mistake. But supposing it should be as 
your Grace fears, — you will pardon me for advising 
that you take no precipitate st or 
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« Am y, I am in that state of mind,” ejaculated 
Marchmont, « when any advice is most welcome— 
most use Ail ! Youris ’shall be followed— and I 
thank you for it. Come 1 — we will watch at this 
i door. Brett it we stay for hours will we watch 

Marchmont and Amy Sutton accordingly posted 
themselves at the dour pf the fooa* wham this oon- 
i versation had takes* place. ®bay kept the door 
ajar in such a manner that they eeuid both topk 
forth into the eometor ; and thus in a profound 
silence did about t jwmtymin uteS paw away. Then 
a door was hoard to open gently at a little dis- 
tance i the Duke nudged his companion as if in an 
excited man nor; and the murmured, Hush t” in 
the lowest possible tone* 

Footsteps ^ ore heard stealing along the corridor 
—then the rustling of a dress; and in about A 
min u to a figure passed With apparent cautiousness 
along. Of course the reader understands full well 
that this was none other than Lettiee Rodney, who 
was acting in accordance with the instructions she 
had received from the Duke. The black veil was 
over her head in such a manner as to ounces! her 
. hair and shade her features : but there was quite 
sufficient light in the .passage for Amy to recognise 
the dress ; and when the figure had passed, elm re- 
treated a few steps into the room. 

" Now, Amy, 5 ' murmured the Duke, in a deep 
hollow voice, as he also quitted the door and closed 
it,— “ what eay youP” 

“ I am afraid, my lord, that there can be no 
doubt of it, 'l she responded. u But is your Grace 
sure that you beheld my mistress enter Mr. Stan- 
hope’s room P” 

“ Can I doubt my own eyes P” asked the Duke t 
u and does not that stealthiness of proceeding which 
you have just witnessed— does it not, Isay, confirm 
all 1 have told you ?’* 

f ‘ And now what will your Grace -do P” inquired 
Amy, who was indeed all but convinced that the 
misircss whom she had hitherto believed the very 
pattern of virtue, purity, and frankness, was the 
personification of profligacy, viciousaess, and hypo- 
crisy. 

“ What will I do P” cried the Duke “ what in 
heaven’s name can I do P” he asked, with the air 
of one who was bewildered and distracted. “ It is 
truo that for some time past her Grace and myself 
have not been on the very best terms together ; 
and I dare say that I have been looked upon as a 
cruel and hard-hearted husband who ill-treated his 
wife. But if the world only knew the infirmities 

of her temper However, I need not trouble you 

with such explanations. You ask me what I will 
do ; and you have counselled me to taka 00 pre- 
cipitate step " 

“ And this advice, my lord, I respectfully hut 
earnestly venture to repeat, 5 ’ said Amy Sutton, 

“ It shall be followed— rest assured that it shall 
*bo followed!” responded the Duke. “I will 
create no disturbance; whatever is to ho done, 
•Shall be performed in a suitable and becoming 
manner. A divorce this is the only course 1” 

“ And yet, my lord,” said Amy, *' there is still 
the possibility of some mistake: for remember 
that I have* not seen her Grace issue from Mr. 
Stanhope’s chamber. 5 ' • 

“ True 1” ejaculated the Duke, as if now struck 
by the fact for the first time. “ I will do nothing 
rashly f— I will think over it ! Do you return to 


your own room- I need wot enjoin yp» 'j 
the dreadful affair secret until accresy fKKjf 
longer possible. You are prudent aneje 
Ah! you Advised me kindly ; and kmdpej 
such circumstances, must bo rewarded. T r 
purse- — -and remember, Amy, not a look _ T 
tyU&ble yopr mistress to-morrow to sWttai 
4m is suspected 1 And now good night.” ' * ' 

* Accept *oy tbM& >ny M* n Md the ladyV 
maid, us she clutched the purse end her eu caught 
the chink <>£ gold. '* flood night,” 11 

She stole softly b*ck to her own chamber ; and 
a foW minutes the Duke of Marchmont, 

in Ap equally stealthy manner, went down the pri- 
vate staircase, ana rejoined Betties, — who had 
fogud her why to the Itytje room to which she was 
tint introduced, and when? $ ljgbf I*ft4 boon left 


"^veryihfog goes well,” srid llw?hmont, with 
a look of triumph, an he ponred h#r opt another 
glass of champagne, ”pp Monday ijight you 
must repeat the perfoppanoe. I m\\ manage to 
run down fo you between eight and o’clock* 
and Ml you which particular dreif you m' to put 
on. And new farewell, I see ttyit the business 
will be brought to a termination p>upb more 
speedily than I had oven ttyred hope or anticipate 
at flr$t; and in a fow days you will bo enabled to 
return to London.” 

Lejttigo took her departure ; and the Duke of 
Marchmont stole up to his qwp chamber, chuckling 
at the progress that was already made in the vile 
conspiracy against his jqpopent wife, ‘ 


— sa. 

QU AFTER SXXjy. 
ponn* 

According to the plan which he had *» riew, tfie 
Duke of Marchmont observed on the Monthly 
evening what particular dress L&ylnia wore ; and 
he was inwardly delighted by the recollection that 
there w*« ft duplicate thereof jin the possession of 
Lattice at the farm-house. At about nine o'clock 
on # tkis evening of Which we are now writing, ho 
rose froc' his chair iu the drawing-roOMy wliBrc ho 
was jfeated with the Duchess and the (Ion. Wilson 
Stanhepo ; and complaining of a dreadful headache, 
said ho should take a ramble through the grounds 
with the hope of dispelling it. Rut on issuing 
forth from the mansion, ho made the best of hi* 
Way to the farm-house— gave Lattice 1 IJi© requisite 
information with regard to the p^icular dress 
she was to put on— and then began fp retrace his 
stops homeward. , 

The evening was very difforent from that of the 
Saturday when Lattice took hpf flr$| trip on her 
nefarious mission, to Oakland It was indeed just 
such an evening as that oh which Christian had 
accompanied tho Duke, to qarry the box to the 
farm-house. It was dark and windy ; arid March- 
mout drew his cloak more oloseJy around him as 
ho had to breast that gusty wind on his way back 
to the mansion. On nearing the pond, the Sur- 
face of which gave forth a feeble shimmering 
light, he quickened bis pace ; but all in a moment 
he stopped short, and staggered as if about to lafl, 
on beholding a dark form standing on the very 
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■pot where be bad seen hia murdered uncle’s corpse 
on that memorable morning 1 when ' the foul deed 
was first discovered by Purvis and Letujiley. Yes 
unmistakably that form was there I— beyond all 
possibility of doubt it stood upon that spot, mo- 
tionless as if it were a Statue I The Duke of 
If arehmout stopped short, we say— and then stag* 
gered back a pace or two* A faintness came over 
him— be passed his hand ever his eyes— be looked 
•gain— the form wee m longer there : but he 
fancied that he caught * last glimpse Of it as it 
moved farther rouna the. pond, where it either 
melted into thin air, or was else lost in the deep 
black shade of tSk* {hedge and of the huge trunks 
of the trees. 

"It was nothing {—mere imagination l" said 
Marchmont to higtself, now with an almost super- 
human effort recovering his self-possession : but 
he nevertheless hurried along, throwing quick 
furtive looks over his shoulder i and he felt not so 
strong in the conviction that it was realty nothing 
as be endeavoured to persuade himself that it Was. 
Indeed, for a few minutes be was almost staggered 
in his guilty design with regard to his with* But 
when once he entered upon the grounds of Oak- 
lands, he felt more courageous— more strong in 
| his purposes of evil. The infiuence of the occur- 
rence at the pond had worn off: for hb mind was 
naturally of an iron hardihood ; and even if a 
I veritable shape from the dead bad confronted him 
face to face, and laid its cold hand upon him, he 
was not the man to be deterred from any object 
which he had taken so much trouble to accomplish. 
And he endeavoured to confirm himself in his 
treacherous intents hjjf reflecting that if * divorce 
were procured in respect to Larinia, he might in 
due time conduct another bride to the altar — 
issue might spring from such new alliance — and 
the proud title which he bore, would not either 
perish with him, or descend upon some claimant 
who might rise up from a lower grade of society. 
And then, too, he hated his wife: her modest 
virtues *nd unassuming excellences were in 
reality gall and wormwood to his evil-disposed 
heart. In short, he had many motives for ridding 
himself of her. 

“ Yes— ft jras *11 imagination,” he said to him- 
self ; “ and I was a fool for hesitating in my pur* 
pose even for a single moment {"—with which re- 
flection be re-enterid the mansion. * 

Lattice set off from the farm-house at about 
eleven o’olock ; and though the night was so dark 
and tempestuous, she experienced no circumstance 
to renew the alarm which she had felt on the 
previous occasion. She reached the private door 
of the mansion at half-past eleven, and Was admitted 
by the Duke in the same way as before. A glass 
of champagne was at hand to cheer and warm her : 
the cloak and the bonnet were put off— the veil 
was adjusted over her head— and she was conducted 
by Marchmont to Mr. Stanhope’s chamber. 

A few minutes afterwards the Duke tapped at 
the door of Amy Sutton’s room ; and the lady’s- 
maid— who had been prepared for such a summons, 
if circumstances should arise to render it expedient 
—came forth at once, she not having begun to die- 
apparel herself. Silently did she follow h is Grace 
down the stairs j and he led her to the close vici- 
nity of Mr. Stanhope's chamber. Concealing them- 
selves in a place which appeared the most con- 


venient for the purpose of watching, they re- 
mained motionless and silent for soa& njtflfr. At 
length the door of that chamber opened; and 
Dettice Bodney stole forth,— purposely' lingering, 
and appearing to be listening attentively, just 
within the sphere ©f light which glimmered forth 
from the interior of the room. Bor inasmuch as 
no stars nor moon were shining on this particular 
night, it would have been impossible fer Amy 
Sutton to distinguish the dress worn by Lattice, 
i if this, plin had pot been adopted. Thus the door 
was left open; and f&r a few moments did Lettice 
Unger near it, in pursuance of instructions pre- 
viously given to her by the Duke. She passed on 
— Stanhope dosed the door of his chamber— and 
at the expiration of a minute, the Duke said to 
Amy in a low deep Whisper, "Yftfat think you 
now P" 

" It is impossible, my lord, to disbelieve one’s 
own eyes," answered the lady's-maid. 

"Impossible indeed!" rejoined Marchmont. 
"Hasten you up to your own chamber— keep si- 
lence as heretofore— and here is a farther proof of 
my liberality." 

Amy accepted the gold which was thrust into 
her hand ; and she retraced her way to her room, 
—while Marchmont, at the expiration of a brief 
interval, descended to rejoin Lettice, who shortly 
afterwards issued forth from the private door of 
the mansion. 

The darkness had deepened with the presence 
of midnight; and the wind had grown more tem- 
pestuous. Lettice Bodney drew her capacious 
mantle as closely around her as she could; and 
pressing on through the grounds, she entered upon 
the road. The moaning of the wind carried super- 
stitious feelings into her soul. She felt that she 
had been assisting at a very criminal proceeding : 
for she comprehended full well that the ruin of an 
innocent lady was in contemplation. The effects 
of the chaqqiNSgno cheered her no longer : she was 
affrighted at the black turpitude wherein she was 
mixed up, — a turpitude as black as the darkness 
which surrounded her. It was the first time in 
her life she had ever ' experienced feelings so com- 
pletely remorseful. She struggled against them— 
she endeavoured to cheer herself with the thought 
of the reward ahe had already received and of the 
farther proofs of Marehmont’s liberality which she 
was yet to have : hut these reflections failed now 
as a talisman to expel unpleasant thoughts from 
her imagination. She wished that she had not 
entered into this conspiracy. She was not so de- 
praved that if' it had been propounded to her all 
in a moment, she would have plunged headlong 
into it : but she had been gradually drawn in ana 
enmeshed as it were in its trammels, till she had 
gone too far to retreat. The pitchp darkness of 
the night and the mournful mo&niDg of the wind, 
filled her soul with images of terror. * 

How she wished that she bad not to pass the 
pond ! or that it was already passed ! How glast 
she should be, she said to herself, when once more • 
safe in her chamber at the farm-house ! March- * 
mont had told her that she would not again have 
to visit Oakland* at night ; and this Vas at least 
some consolation. But, 9h ! how she wished that 
the remainder of the route waB accomplished! • 
It was so dark that she could scarcely see her 
war ; and thus her progress was alow — while ever 
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j and nnon the wind seemed to hr* spiking to her 
j in human (one®, ns if reproaching her for the 

I wickedness wherein she had played rfpart. And 
then, too, the®® Hounds ~ at times when the wind 
sank somewhat — resembled the moans of murder 
borne upon the agitated air. Occasionally too sho 
fancied that she heard footsteps approaching 
rapidly from behind $ hud the shuddered at the 
thought of being salted ttpou by lurking mhhers 
— shuddered too tXM&f&^y still at the reflection 
that this same **t&pight possibly become the 
scene of another SHrims tragedy—berself the 
victim! And bf$* and anon through the deep 
darkness, shapes^ flAHWf than that darkness ~ap* 
peered to flit ; $ that there were moments when 
she shrank wftb&l herself when she troubled to 
the very confines bf her being —while she felt as 
if awful horror Would turn her brain, Lariaia, 
thou wast already Avenged somewhat, in the 
frightful sensations Which this guilty Ore aturo ex- 
perienced 1 

And novr she toaewby the the road, 

that she was drawibg te' kp)!' «hb pond 3 
and her litphs ttfjN& M&, 'M& imto 

j knocked together -her .wildly 

did she seek with straining fa to pcmetVftte th* 
darkness, and assure herself that ti^re was no 
uneerthhr Shspa standing on fh*t shone of murder. 
Vividly back to her romd camo the incidents of 
her first night's walk to OhkUtids,— when twice 
•he fancied she beheld k dirk shape— once dis. 
appearing from the midst of the road, and the 
second time on the opposite side of the hedge. 
Not lor an instant could she iM persuade herself 
that those were mere fancies, as she bad hitherto 
succeeded in doing 1— they were in her brain with 
all the awful horror of realities, With a mighty 
effort she strove td gather up the remnants of her 
shattered, scattered courage; and she somewhat 
succeeded as she drew close to the pond. The 
feeblest possible glimmer rested upon its surface : 
shuddering)/ she looked that way to see if any 
shape of terror intervened to break tips glimmer* 
in# : but there was node* UprWursge rose some- 
what higher: the pond Wes passed— she b*$mt W 
breathe more freely,— when, she became hwpre 
that she jw*s-aot ehmc-tbftt there was some own 
. by her side. A terem-tt rang wildly forth from 
her lips : and s|l dropped as if a bullet had ml the 
instant penetrated' hw? tyNutt ; : 

As Lotties $Mwf Howly came Wk to eofi. 
scipusness, abb thought that she Awaking 
from & hideous, horrible dream : but a sonse of 
awful numbing ca*ist*raA#op tjfrfie sloWly and 
chillingly over her as she gradually beeatfio aware 
of her position. 8!»o WAS by the side of the poach 
half supported in the arms Of some one \ mm 
water had been sprinkled upon iter countenance. 

44 You have nothing to fear," ss&L I®# indi- 
vidual, whose voice sounded low and to the 
, ears of the appalled Lottice. 

1 "Who arc you?- for God's sake tell tub Who 
are you!" she Cried, starling up in A species of 
freusy. 

‘1 am a huttah being, as you are/* was the 
i response; " although a guftty conscience may 
( smite you with the dreadful thought 'that I come 
from another world." 

“ And w hat would you with am P" inquired 
j Lettice, all her fears now suddenly flowing into 

I 


another channel, and suggesting the horrible 
thought that she was in the hands of a robber and 
assassin. 

** I tell you that you have nothing to fear in the j 
form of violence,” answered tbe individual,— who, 
wo may as well observe, was none other than 
Clement Kedoliffe ; "but it is necessary that wo 
should have some little conversation together/’ 

w Conversation P" said Lattice, wildly echoing 
the worth but SO bewildered and lost in terror 
Was she a* to b at rite moment unconscious of 
What she wee «sytag. * Conversation —here ?" 1 

w Yes— M&T replied Bedcliffe : "for this is a : 
spot where the guilty conscience becomes too : 
wfcjfl# , atonement us 1 

maybe w^P'Wh- Wfcpni* ywtfrself. I n<*<d I 
not applogiae for constratning you to linger yet & 
Httle while ifc the bleak night-air,— you who 
hesitate hot to face it in order to pursue your 
path of mischief! ’* 

"What mean you P" asked Lettice, almost in a 
dying tone: for rite at once comprehended that al- 
lusion was thus mafic to the nefarious transactions , 
in which she had been engaged. 

tier terror: was however so fhr abated, that sho 
WO longer apprehended violence On the part of linn 
Who Was thtts wldvessing her"; and sho endeavoured, 
through the daVkhess, to obtain some idea of his 
feat&res. Indeed) the suspicion had stolen into lw*r 
mind that bis v®fee was not altogether unfa 11. liar 
to htr— at least in its accents— though its deep 
solemn tone was different enough from the hilari- 
ous Cue he had forced himself to assume on the oc- 
casion of his visit to Madame Angelique’:* ah me. 
But the collar of his cloak was drawn so high up 
over his countenance, and his hat was pulled so j 
much forward, that Lettico was totally unable lo ! 
discern, his features. She saw that he was tall, j 
and upright AS a dart os he then held himself: but , 
these circumstances af orded no clue to tbe esta- 
blishment of ah identity. j 

M Vt)W Akk whafc t mean P — and in a few words [ 1 

will explain ptyvrift'* *Ahl Mr. EedcliflV, still pur- 1 
poariy disguising tt^Vufoe as much as poss.ble, so ; 
AS tO pass d through the interview, 

** {t has come An inly knowledge - it matters net 
A&W—thlli yah Aft ongftged in the vilest and most. 
Abominable pursuit that a human being cuu'd 
possibly cuter Upon, short of such a deed a- that 
Which hAS rendered this very spot so awfully 
memorable. But it it a pursuit which becomes : 
doubly atrocious when adopted by a female against j 
Inother of her own sex. I am no stranger to the 
outlines of this most execrable conspiracy. At 
this very moment you wear beneath that cloak a 
dlWss which is the counterpart of one belonging to , 
the Duchess of Marehmont. On Saturday night [ 
you paid your first visit to Oakland^. I watened ; 
you — 1 dogged your footsteps— as I have done this f 
night again ” 

“ Ah!° ejaculated Lettice, as liedcliffe’s words' ■ 
explained to her the mystery of that shape w inch 
she hud seen, and which now after all proved to be 1 
a reality— though a reality devoid of the preter- 
natural associations which tit one time had seemed 
to belong thereto. 44 For* heaven’s sake, sir, te.l 
me who von are, and what you mean to do with / 
me? Du not— do nor give me up to justice! -do j 
not rmn me! I have been led into it— I haie j 
been oruv.u on!” — and tho wretched creature ! 


I 
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chi «ped her hands together in wild, frenzied, 
shivering anguish. 

To that extent do .1 believe you,” answered 
Koddiffe; “ and if you do my bidding, you shall 
xavt bo handed over to the grasp of justice.” 

“ Oh, a thousand thanks for that <uutfu*»ce r 
exclaimed Lattice, infinitely relieved. your 

bidding, sir — what U it f“ 

"Tell me truthWy* fill that yoty bare done 
within the trails of yofc mk»«on,” contmued Re^* 
iliffe ; u and beware Jho# 'you uttodre* ft deceive 
i ne. Indeed, the efideavour wot^d be wki '$g'f 
Know too much not to ha enabled to diseeraih a 
moment whether the things you may relate Coy- 
j expand with and fit into the deters : I 
urn already acquainted” ^ 1 

• « Oh, belief idr, I Wifi 

claimed Lettice, # 'But you protobe-— 

“lam not a man who will fly from his pledge” 
interrupted Bedclifie. u And now proceed" 

Lettiee Rodney, spore and more relieve^ by Rod* 
cl i fife's assurances, at oboe made a fiiUand potp. 
plote confession of all that she had done, and the 
details of whioh are known to the reader. She 
concluded by an earnest entreaty that RedcliltV 
would save her as much as possible from exposure, 
and that he would also shield her against the auger 
of the Duke of Marchmonfc. 

"I will do you no harm,” he responded $ u and 
as for tho anger of the Duke of Kerch moot, you 
surely can defy it. We will now walk away from 
this i earful spqjt. I am about to apcotnpauy you 
to the door of the farm-house where you are resid- 
ing ; and you will give me those drosses which were 
sent, from London to serve the most diabolical of 
purposes. To-morrow, at an early hour, you would 
do well to leave the neighbourhood i and if the in- 
cidents of this night have produced any salutary 
effect upon your raiud, I should counsel you tq 'ftm 
tui n not to that gilded den of jnf*my in Lopdup 
whence you came— but to study how ft adopt a 
better course of life. There is one condition which 
i 1.1 ust impose; anil this is that you mention not 
to tlie women at the farm-house wnathaa occurred 
between yourself and me, and thf| ypu give them | 
no e xplanation in respect to yaqi( motive for sur- ! 
rendering up the dresses. I pepd supply add that j 
you are equally forbidden to ©qu^hycatC with , 
the Duke of Marchmont; because you will not he 
m» 1 mi'! as to place yourself within $b c spWirb of 
liis vimiictive rage.” 

’While ho was thus speaking, Clement Re<Jcliffp 
com! ueted Lettice away from the vicinage of the 
pond; and they puitued the remainder of ih© 
short distance to the larm-house 10 silence. Jtjiy. 
ing passed through tho gate, Rede li He broke that 
silence, - saying, “Have the goodness to make a 
parcel of the dresses in as compact a form as pos- 
sible: 1 do not wish to take them in the box. J 
shall remain outside. Use despatch-' bring them 
to me yourscU— and see that you keep back not 
an article which originally came in that box. Be- 
ware how you deceive me ! for my pledge guaran- 
teeing your impunity, holds good only b>> lar us 
vou execute my bidding honestly and truth* 
fully.” r 

Lett ice promised to act aa*M.r> Redclitfr enjoined 
} *r : and he remained at the gate white she entered 
.. house. I Li about a quarter of an hour she 
cam - Jorth again, with a bundle which she cou- 


sigoed to him. Again too did she endcaTpUf to 
catch a glimpse of his countenance: bv&hf w©i 
upon his guard in this respect : he did nab wpfiji 
to fye recognised —and he felt confident that fie 'fijfik' 
not. Still however floated through the mini 
tW&f lb* »»«pi< 4 o» tta the KcenH of 

M» VMM W#t not (tltpgethef unknown to her-, but 
•he eouM not for the life of ^et reooUect whire 




fou, will have t^e effect of 
^ foto other *nd better 


Wk Red<?Ufle hastened 

■tm % m^mmx fi* to the - 

‘i** she t 

re-eotcredthe dwelling, fiiff pff by all 
that had qmfi. she 

were hot in the midst of a dream. 

The carrions van which pawed along the row! j 
on the following mormutf ^ pine cfoiock, wgs ; 
stopped by Rhoshe tforetoodj, and Rodney j 

took her place therein, to he conveyed to tfio ! 

f bjWMsw -Ml 1 

Whether she pqrpo^i to fl)ilow J^r. R^dcliffe '1 1 
advice and enter upo$ q n^w whether 

she id tended* to, return tq ^ladume Angcliqutfs — 1 
will iranspirc in a future chapter yf this narra- 
tive. 


0 UA 1 »XJB,« X-^XV- , 

-tua BxrmiOtf, , | 

At a still earlier hour than that, which th;* 
carrier’s van was thus stopped at^wM<WUrered 
on that same morning at OaWan# «Mhlroswd to 
Christian ^shtoo ; and the massenger who bo to it 
-*-a Labouring man— immediately departed without 
waiting to »ee if there were any response ; in doing 
which fie only followctl out t«e insirutetiona he had 
received, and for tjie faifhful performance of whioh 
be bad been liberally .remunerated. The note 
was ffcum Hi. Redclifl’^ despring Christian • to 
00m© fji> biki* with the Je&t possible delay. 

It yas.a litt|e after ten o’clock to the forenoon 
of the fame day, that the f£om Wilson $ tan hope 
suddenly ordered hit valet to pack up bi» boxes 
and follow with them ns speedily ss b© poiUd , 
by the first conveyance which yyula bo obtained ; 
sofi hayipg issued tiieto 901a mends, fihanhopc 

quitted the mansion on foot. He appefu^ to be 
m^ch agitated ; and the valet knew that order* 
W^fe given immediately after hie marier been 
closeted for a few minutes with tho Duko of 
Marchmont. The domestic^ too, who were 
lounging in the balk were struck by Mr. 
Stanhope’s appearance, as h e rapidly passed out of 
the mansion, and as he flung a bank-note to tho 
lacquey who a as nearest bidding Una divide the 
amount amongst the servants generally. Thus, 
in a very lhv\ minutes, it became k uuwn through 
the house Unit there was something wrong — 
though the <miy«one qf the domestics who had an 
insight into the matter, was Amy Sutton. She of 
course cimiprewi-uded that the crisis had com© and 
that the fetonu was now 011 v:i>* point of hun ‘i . r 
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above the bead of her mistress. Of Laviiua's 
guilt the entertained not the slightest doubt 
how could she after all she had seen Ad beard ? 
But still, with her habitual caution and cold 
reserve, she uddi nothing,— quietly awaiting the 
moment when she would be called upon to testify 
to ell thee had ceme to hot knowledge, or until 
the tremendous truth (as she supposed H to be) 
should explode from another quarter. 

J It the time that the Hon. Wilson Stanhope was 
taking his departure in the manner just described, 
Lavinie was engaged in her own private fitting* 
room adjoining her bed-chamber. She was reading 
a book, and dreaming of no evil. All of a sudden 
the Duke entered the room ; and the perceived in 
e moment that there wea something wrong. He 
had tutored his looks to * assume an air of ill* 
subdued rage $ and walking straight up to her as 
the rose in affright from the sofa, he said, “ Madam, 
jou are faithless !” 

"Good heaven# Hugh! what fearful miscon- 
ception i$ this P” cried the startled Duchess, be- 
coming pale as death* 

“X repeat, madam/’ responded her husband 
sternly and vehemently, w you have violated your 
duties as a wife— you have dishonoured me !” 

Now it was that the countenance of the Duchess 
became crimson with indignation— while her whole 
form trembled violently : and she exclaimed, "No, 
my lord ( Never wae accusation more foul— more 
false !" 

" Every woman who is thus detected, speaks in 
a similar strain,” retorted the Duke* "Here, 
madam, is one proof— ana others have likewise 
come to my knowledge.” 

* Oh, tide is going too far t” cried Lavinie, the 
tears gushing forth from her beautiful blue eyes, 
and her bosom heaving with convulsive violence. 

“ The proof, madam, I say 1” thundered forth 
the Duke of Msrohmont ; and he produced a letter, 
which he hastily unfolded and displayed to her 
view. 

"Whatever that letter may be, I know not,” 
exclaimed the Duchess: end raising her clasped 
hands, she cried, " Heaven is my witness that l am 
innocent!” • 

"Inmadtf” echoed Ityohmont, forcing him- 
self to look and to speak ae if he were boiling 
with rage. " What ! innocent in the ISme«of such 
damning evidence as this? Besides, madam, 
your paramour heeafimitted his guilt* This letter, 
intended for your hand# but accidentally dropped 
by the villain who has dishonoured me ” ' 

“ Hugh,” cried the Duchess, almost wild with 
mingled indignation, freaiy, and despair, "it is a 
horrible mistake— a frightful error! God is my 
witness that never by word or thought have I dis- 
honoured you!” 

** Ah I you dare persist in this impudent denial P” 
exclaimed the Duke. « Why, womitfivWe is the 
letter in which your paramour addressee you in 
the language of love— speaks of the favours you 
have bestowed upon him, and entreats their re* 
newal !” 

"Hugh, this is dreadful i” murmured the mi- 
serable Duchess, sinking upon the sofa, covering 
her face with her hands, and buntidg forth into an 
agony of weeping* 

“ Oh, there are other proofs yet to come 1” con- 
tinued the Duke. "SincS Saturday night has 


your frailty been known to me : hut X have dis- 
simulated—! have endeavoured to blind myself 
against my own convictions. Too merciful per- 
haps, and too confiding— or rather too slow to 
he conrinced—X waited for other evidence— 
Add it is here— unmistakable, irrefutable, damn- 
ing !” 

As the Duke held forth the letter with one. 
hand, he dashed the other against it while he thus 
spoke with every appearance of infuriate passion. 
Indeed, though having not the 'slightest legitimate 
ground, as the reader well knows, for the present 
proceeding, he had nevertheless literally lashed 
himself up into a rage. But ho was for a moment 
somewhat staggered when the Duchess -suddenly 
besoming calm, and acquiring a degeoe of firmness 
at which even aha herself was astonished— advanoed 
up to him, and said, ^ X can look you in the face, 
Hugh, without blushing l This ie a matter which 
cannot and must not be disposed of amidst a tor- 
rent of passion. I court and demand the com- 
pie test investigation. There has been no circum- 
stance in my life to justify so foul a calumny i 
there has never even been the faintest levity on 
my part to give colour to such an accusation. 

" But this letter P” cried the Duke, bolding it 
up before her. 

“ A letter might be found addressed to yourself/* 
responded Lavinia, "and charging you with all 
conceivable iniquities: but it nevertheless would 
not prove your guilt.” 

“ I tell you there are other proofs F* vociferated 
Marehmont ; and he rang the bell violently. 

The Duchess resumed her seat ; and being now 
fortified with a calm dignity, as well as being up- 
held by the consciousness of her own innocence, 
she serenely awaited the next phase, whatsoever it 
might he, in this extraordinary drama. Not but 
I that the whole proceeding was intensely painful 
for here— still she felt certain that the issue must 
be in her favour, as she was very far from suspect- 
ing the dark villany plotted by her own husband. 

As it was the bell of her Grace’s private sitting- 
room which had been rung, it bad to be answered 
by one of her female dependants ; and it was Amy 
Button who in. a few moments made her appear- 
ance* The $*it glance which the lady’s-maid 
Aung upon her mistress and the Duke, showed her 
that the expioelon had taken place : but she was 
nevertheless Oomewhat amased to perceive the 
comparatively calm and dignified look which Lavi- 
xtia wore, and which bespoke outraged innocence far 
more than conscious guilt. 

" Ah I it is you P” said the Duke, as Amy en- 
tered the room : " and it is fortunate— for you are 
the very person I at the moment wanted.” 

Now indeed the Duchess gave a half-start of 
surprise and curiosity ; and the# her regards 
settled upon Amy’s countenance, to gather thence 
if possible what part she was about to play in the 
present proceedings. Pure-minded and kind- 
hearted as the Duchess herself was, she revolted 
against the idea which for an instant struck her 
that Amy could have been treacherously and 
wickedly calumniating her : hut when she beheld 
a certain confusion almost amounting to distress 
in the young woman’s look and maimer, I*avini& 
was bewildered what to think. 

"Amy Sutton,” said the Duke, who now 
thought fit to speak in a more solemn and sub- 
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dueri tone than be had hitherto adopted, “ i am 
well aware that it ia unpleasant, and indeed 
afflicting for you — - — ” 

* Amy/' interrupted the Duebess, advancing to* 
wards her maid, and looking her fixedly in the 
{ace ; “ if you have an aoottsation to make against 
me, it require* no jwefeee* Speak outl Do you 
know aught to my disparagement f —have you 

ever ” * ' -* , 

“I would much rather not hove teen called 
upon,” said the yo&ng woman, who aotwitbatand* 
ing her constitutional coldness and Indifference, 
was really emba wai e ed , confuted, and distressed, 
* to give utterance to a word — ’ r J 
M Ahl then you do know what is going on r 
exclaimed thi Duchess. 44 But speak t What 
have you to say? Hesitate not— fear not— but 
apeak, I command you!” 

44 Would it not bO better,” inquired Amy, turn- 
ing her troubled looks from one to the other, 44 if 
your Grace were to throw yourself upon his lord- 
ship** mercy — — - 1 ” 

44 Amy, this is an insult!” cried Lavinia, with 
all the dignity but distress of outraged innocence. 
** There is some horrible misconception ! Proclaim 
it at once, that X may speedily refute it I" 

“ Alas, madam,” said the young woman, who 
vu amused at the confidence with which the 
Duchess spoke, but yet could not do otherwise 
than attribute it to a bold hardihood,-*-” appear- 
ances are indeed so much against your Graoe— *’ 
44 And those appearances P” demanded Xjsvinia, 
with mingled imperiousness and vehemence: so 
that the usually mild, gentle, and soft-speaking 
Duchess appeared quite another being in the eyes 
of her dependant. 

44 Speak out, Amy V* cried the Duke. 

44 If I must,” resumed the lady's-maid, 44 it is 
my painful duty to declare that I saw your Grace 

issue from the chamber of Mr. Stanhope ” 

44 What P” cried the Duchess, the burning blush 
of indignation and outraged modesty ini a moment 
suffusing her countenance; and then her looks in 
the space of the next half-dozen seconds indicated 
all possible varieties and transitions of excited 
feeling— astonishment and distress, anger and be- 
wilderment, uncertainty and terror. ” You dare 
say that, Amy P Ton to be gui)ty of such dread- 
ful wickedness! It is false !— felse as ever the 
vilest falsehood in this world could be !” 

44 It ia true!” thundered the Duke: 44 (hr X 
myself beheld you with mine own eyes, as Amy 
herself did 1” * • 

44 1 repeat,” cried the miserable Duchess*, now 
again completely overwhelmed by the astounding 
nature of the charge,— 44 X repeat, and I call heaven 
to witness Chat it is false !” 

44 It is true— too true I” vociferated the Duke, 
stamping his foot violently upon the carpet. 

44 It is false!” exclaimed another person, who at 
this moment threw open the door and appeared 
upon the scene. 

It was Christian Ashton. 

The guilty Duke of Marchmont was for an in- 
stant staggered by the presence of his secretary, 
and by the bold denied which bad issued from his 
Ups. He was seised with perplexity and bewil- 
derment ; but quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he east a rapid mental glance over whatsoever 
circumstances he thought there might be that 


m 

oould have induced the young man to proclaim 
himself the champion of Lavima’s innocence* ( 
What was Chare but the affair of (he boxf ****nd ’ 
boW could Christian possibly know whit that box 
bad contained? 

K Begone, air 1” cried the Duke, fire flashing 
from his eye* * How dam you intrude upon ©hr 
piitacyP 

44 Because t have* duty to perform,” responded 
our young kero, as he advanced into the room » 
and IdfetChmout was now struck by the fact that 
he carried a large pkreal tied up in brown paper. 

The reader they conceive the increased amass- 
ment of Amy Button at the new turn which the 
matter appeared to be taking; and he may like- 
wise imagine the mingled hope and suspense which 
Lavinia felt from the same cause. Christian’s 
mien and bearing Were quite different from what 
they were wont to be. The statural gentleness of 
his looks had altered into a decisiveness which was 
almost stern: the retiring nature of the mild and 
Unobtrusive youth had giveu place to the manly 
firmness of one who had a special part to 
perform and who was resolved to accomplish it. 
The Duke grew more and more apprehensive : a 
thousand vague fears racked him : the basis upon 
which his whole iniquitous proceeding was founded, , 
seemed to be crumbling away,— while be was still 
utterly at a loss to conceive from wbat particular | 
point the disruption was arising. 

44 1 repeat,” said Christian, quailing not for a 
•ingle instant in the presence of his ducal em- 
ployer, 44 the words I «re now uttered— that the, 

accusation against the Duchess is false yes, 

false as the heart of him who invented it 1” 

44 Oh, yea, it is false 1” cried. Lavinia: 44 heaven 
knows it is false t But accuse not my husband, 
Mr. Ashton 1— he himself must have been cruelly 
deceived by circumstances I” - \ 

44 X wish I was enabled to confirm your Grace’s 
assurance,” responded our youngher© : 44 but it is 
not in my power to do so. My lord, everything is 
known, and shall he boldly proclaimed if you pro- 
voke such an exposure. Suffer me to whisper one 
word in your ear.** 

J ** This is too impudent!’* ejaculated the Duke, 
goaded almost to fripzy, and not knowing how to 
»0t, 

44 0h, Mr. Ashton, what have you said?” cried 
the Duchess, all the sources of her affliction be- 
morning turned Into a new channel. 44 It is impos- 
sible his Grace could have done this wilfully l- — 
Oh, no 1 you wrong him— you wrong him, X can 
assure you!” 

M X see tbst it becomes necessary for me to 
speak out,” said Christian, with the same firmness 
of look, tone, and manner as before* 44 My lord, 
Lattice Rodney has confessed everything : and here 
are proofs ” 

44 Enough !” exclaimed the Duke, bounding for- 
ward to seise upon the parcel whence our young 
hero had just torn off the wrapper. 

44 Good heavens i” cried the Duchess : 44 my own : 
dresses !” 

44 Ah l” said Amy Button, astounded at what she 1 
also thus beheld. ! 

44 No,” cried Christian, 44 they are not your 
Grace’s dresses : but they are counterparts — 
duplicates— the use and purport of which hit lord- 
ship can but too well explain.” 
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A'mv Sutton burned frond the room, forgetting Amy —Ob* t do indeed acquit you of any evil 
to close the door behind bor \ ami the Puke, intention ! But I implore and beseech that 
clutching 1 Christian by the arm, whispered to him nothing of all this shall allowed to transpire, 
in a hoarse vofoe, '‘Rot another word,*! conjure His Grace will treat me kindly in future— *1 
you!” — then be instantaneously, added aloud, forgive him I —from the bottom of my heart I 
“ There is something extraordinary in fdl this : bat forgive him ( — «* Toll me, Hugh, that heuop- 
it shall be investigated, Qf course I at onoe foftb'-^-W’ 

admit — 4ad drawii^j b«r husband aside, she concluded 

“ What your Grace cannot deny, and never in a whisper hwr hurried prayer that bia be u a v four 
ought to have impugned** !; Infprruptcd Christian , would change towards her, and in the future earn 
boldly i u her Grace’s iom^ontie! ' i poosate forth# past. ’ 

“ For heaven's sak^* said the Duchess, W had j * It will indeed be batter fchpt this should go no 
hastened to close th# door— qf which opportunity farther,” said Christian, avxfUeg himself of the 
hex husband had a*#|tod himself to whisper that opportunity thus to speak aside to Amy Sutton, 
urgent adjuration in Christian’s ear ,— ft for hack's “ It is for the sake of the Pushes* that I recom- 
s'tke let this dreadful transaction b« calmly «ud , mend seerecy. You stand acquitted of all wilful 
^litfpaB*ion*tely explained !** ’Complicity in the odious affair. If there be 

44 Yes !” cried Amy fiultotf, who now hurst back exposure, a separation becomes inevitable between 
again into the room, with a degree of excitement the Puke and his wife ; and under such circum- 
shc had never before in her life displayed ; “ your stances it is always unfortunate woman who suffors 
Grace's dresses yuse safe in your own toilet- ! most !” 

chamber | put these— 'the very same I of at least ! “ For my part,” responded Amy* “ I bavo no 

the cjosest resemMapeqr— and fho hastily inspected wish to bring about such exposure, now that my I 
the content# of fh# parcel which Christian had , own character is cleared.” , 

tlirbwn upon the table. Scarcely hud the young woman thus spoken, 

“ Now hear me,’' said the Bqke of Mavohmout, ' when March moat, accosting Christian, said iu an 
whose countenance was deadly pal#, and whose abrupt manner, u Come with me.” 
e ntire manner indicated the profouudejt trouble ; “ Vos — go with hi* Grace,” exclaimed the 

t.f soul, notwithstanding the almost preterhuman Duchess: u but again accept my most heartfelt 
efforts which be made to appear composed, gratitude and she proffered the youth her hand, 

“ Solemnly in your presence, Ciiristiap Ashton «■*■ i which he respectfully took. 

aud uk your's also, Amy Sfotfoa do X recognise f He then followed Marchmant from tjie room,— 
aud proclaim her Grace’s innocence. Will this ' Amy button remaining with her mistress. Tne 
^ulUcuP For a thousand reasons this affair must Duke led the way tc another apartment ; mid the 
g«> no farther !'* j moment they entered it, ho said to Christian, 

! “ It is for her Grace to decide,” laid our hero. J “ You will keep silence in respect to this transao- 

I The unfortunate Duchess could bo longer blind tion P” 

1 her ovo* to the fact that her own ha*buhd was at " It was not even my intention to proclaim co 
thi* bottom of a foul conspiracy of which she was much,” answered our hero, “ if your lordship had 
to have been made the victim: hut still she wished *ud‘wi me to breathe a few words in your cir, 
to spare him a# much as possible i and she foere. which would have copvinoed you that every tiling 
1 fore unhesitatingly e*<*laim«A *Qh> wo! let no* , was discovered” 
the matter progress farther l” u Aud how was it discovered f” inquired the 

41 But I also must be consulted in this/' said Duke quickly. “Did you g» an I seek Lattice 
Amy Sutton, with that formiiosa which was charge* , Kidney P vlfo Madam# Angclique betray auy thing 
terisuc of her. “ 1 am dependent op my character : when you called upon her fo fetch the box P” : 

: for my bread*” *h« continued, fixing her eyes upon j “ My fofd, it W useless thus to question iue,” j 
I the l)uke^“«ud not for a moment must it bo ! aaaWorod Christian: “X am resolved to give uo ; 
!, thought that X voluntarily or wilfully boro false explanations. 8u%w it for jour Grace to have 
. evidence against her fodysfo^' • j received unmistakable evidence that everything u 

j “ I know enough of the qii^mtfougs#,” inter- ! completely known to mo. And now ” 

| posted Cl. mtiaa, “ tahh fclftijl# that it is A “But you must toll me!” cried March moot 

i quite possible you h#y# be#g gyowly deceived, and vehemently u f cannot remain in this statu of 
that y»>u landed you h#MA,hP? $***» Oft parfcieu- dntibt and uncertainty: I must know where the ! 
Inr occasioua when it wa# in reality another* Aud treachery has been !” I 

now the uses to which these drassns hqvo Jhoou put “Treachery* my lord!" —and Christian's to*© j 
arc perhaps folly understood — w ,! ( expressed a withering sarcasm. “ But I rop at, it 1 

j “Oh, enough! enough!’* cyied poor Bavinia, w useless for your Grace to question igo; I will 
1 her took* recoiling from the haggard* ghfiltly, explain nothiug." 

1 gmh. stricken countenance of her husband* 1 *• ()»ie wvirdf” said the bowuuarcd Duko : “oulv 

“ Ah, 1 reOoUect !” suddenly oxchiimad JfkPQf* M ont ‘ wonl, \ beseech your Was it tfiauliope buu. 
j a t bought atequh jw'* “ Ttwit veil which worn ^ h 

out the head of h er 'whom ytmr Grace pointed “No, my lord. I will tell you tins much— taut 
out I” —and aha. addressed herself fo the Duke, the villain Mr. Stanhope went away in igqomnv 
“My K>rd, it was infamous of you 1’* of all tnat was to take phrnc. Bqt beyond Lius i 

"For my sake, let no exposure take place 1” shall say nothing more. I aca now ahuift to Lake 
murmured the Duchess, with appealing looks my departure; and 1 requejg from your Grace .* 

| clu-ected alike towards Amy and our hero. r ‘ l thank ceruticate of good conduct.” ! 

; you. Mr. Ashton, for your kindotwr. your nobU* Bui \lnrchmoot hoard not the youth's la ; 

I conduct never can be forgotten by ms! And you, woul* he hud begun to puc? the apartment iu at. | 
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i agitated manner. I'll© mystery Which enveloped When ho was accosted by Aroy, who (lnHI 
I Christian's proceedings -troubled bis feuilty mind. aside and By d, “ Are you going" to leav« f* J | 

j From wbAt source could the exposure of tbe Jplot 14 Ye* -immediately,” waa the reply. ' 

i here possibly come first of all P~bow W» it that a Afi l her Grace thought that it would to to* M 

j Leitice Rodney had beeto either pdTsuadbd or forced ftohtfibd Adi y. w But is it of Jour owti atobritjf* 

| to surrender up the dreaeea? ftie$ w$& the “lfotir#y, H towered Christian. "After tmf* 

! questions which && Xfttto fittkkh I could not possibly *fi. 

! solution of which to btfttit ad maihm ttoDutafe service, It is very different j 

I "My lord" said onrheto, *' under oiistilbA die- firf JOtt/ itutintoh as you «& attached to her 
| eumstances I caonot.reraain Another hour in mut ‘ 

j Grace** employment. $ui itotouJOh as t db hot ' *tfto tto to preset you with 

wish to stand the cbltofe bf ydurGraoe subSe- Wf^'USi Aim' * toping that yoq wilt not refuse 
quently speaking ill of toe behind my back, I to accept ii*S & token of her gratitude and sho 
repeat my request for a certificate of good con- placed & heavy purse in our faWs hand, 
duct.” * Gh, to I fto’f bkclsihied Ototetbm : “ such a X 

“Ah t a certificate of good condnfcfc had ftir service at t wet enabled to ftoder tor Gratae, is 

a moment Marchmont Was inclined id tre|i ttfc srtflSciently repaid hj tfch grkWftd feeling it cn- 

demand with scornful contempt i bdt a itefcato i tod 1* not to to mbutol&tM by gold, 

thought restrained Mdi ^ fat be (bit tbit hla cKi* Ctovey ray sincerest tfttoks io tot Gthcc ; and 

meter was so completely at the mercy of tho young 0od grant that she they to happy ! Farewell, 

mnn, be dared not convert him ibid ad open abd AmV." 

avowed enemy. f bus Speaking, Christian hurtfed AwAj ftofett tho 

« Biting bis lip to keep down the feelings of rage mansion, *- one of tbe inferior malu domestics Carry* 
and hate, and the threats of vengeance, which were ing bis box fur him a* far as the perlof* lodge, 
seeking a vent, Marchmont placed himself at a wtoro he left it with the ifitiroatjoh that ho 
table where there wero Writing-materials, and would send some Oho in tho <JOUf#o Of the day to 
penned a few lines favourable to tho Character and fetch it. * 
qualifications of Christian Ash t oh. It cost him a 

painful effort indeed to complete the task, brief - 

though it were; and when be had finished it, he 

could not help tossing the paper across tho table Off APT IB ft XXXVt. 

uith an ungraciousness that Was almost brutal. 

Hut Christian— with a becoming dignity, Which on fcnfi SCXtoo.UU9TK%, 

the part of tho obscure and humble youth oOu« 

trusted strongly with the mean, petty, and ill- CrftliWfUS proceeded Straight to the Itanely cofc- 
cnnecaled spito of the groat and powerful noble* tags where Mr. IfcedCiifife had tftea up his tern- 
man— took up the document, read it, deliberately pot-ary quarters, and where he fouhd that gentle- 
f Ided it, and placed it in his pocket. Then, with man awaiting his return. He commdhicAT^d every, 
u sight and distant bbw, bo wits on the point of thing ttat hud occurred at Oakland* ; And Hedcliflb 
4 uttmg th© room, — when Marchmont exclaimed, listened with the deepest attention, 

*• Ah ! by tho bye, there tt# trifle of salary due to "You have acted precisely ip accordance with 
v«' » for the short time you hare been with my Instructions,” observed Bedelifife, when Chris- 

" thin had brought his narrative to a conclusion, 

But as he spoke in a supercilious tone which to “and your own conduct in the matter deserves 
could not possibly control, so strong were Mb in- the utmost pfais’e. You have lost your situation, 

I'm- hue fei lings against the young man, the latter amkattmlvr must be procured for you. Cheerfully 
waited to hear no more— but* left the apartment. woul<ll hft 4 ^ ’$ JOU heftoaforth tolivAaltogetllb/wiih 
Ascending to his chamber, he speedily packed up me, tuv young friend: but there alw several 
. his trunk, and then hastened to take leave of the reasons which Compel mo to den f myself that 

steward, whom he found in his own room, pleasure and In respect to ttom will I deal 

“ What ! you are going Mr. Ashton said frankly with JoU. XU the first place I could 
Purvis, seized with astonishment at the intelli* l|ijrd you fin employment j and idleness for* a 
g^ncc. “I Lopo nothing unpleasant has oc- yodth tit your Age, even with ydto excellent 

currod ? u principles and with your naturally good din- 

*■ Tou can judge for yourself, my go<;:1 fiiond,'* position, Would bo very disad vadtagboto— t might 
responded Christian, “whether I am discharge almost say pernicious. Beside*, jou Johrsolf, with 
through any* misconduct of my own and ho such principles and with such a disposition, would 
displayed the certificate. t atn sure infinitely prefer to hat t ho bread of 

Purvis read it ; and as be gave it back with a your own honest industry than 4b Subsist upon 
biigbtening look, ho sid, “Well, Mr, Ash ion, Mho resources of another. Itt tha second place 1 


though I am sorry you are going to leave us, yet myself, Christian, am no companion for one of 
on the other hand I am glad it is under no eir- your age : I am a lohely and unhappy man — my 
cumstanees which may prejudice your future pro- habits are peculiar— them are times when I smart 

spccta. Farewell !— my best wishes attend you. I under the souse of such wrongs -But l will not 

hud hoped that we should have enjoyed many a inflict aught of alt this upon you. Suffice it ta 
pleasant ramble and cluA together : but it seems say that I hqve certain aims to work out, which 
otherwise destined. Farewell I” do not altogether leave me the master of my own 

The old man shook Christian’s hand warmly time nor of my own actions. And thCn too 
again and again ere he suffered him to depart, solitude is tho necessary portion of *udb a one as 
Our young hero was issuing from tho mansion, I atn ; and I dare not have it broken by the com 
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panionship of another. Therefore, my young 
\ friend,^ we mutt part again ; and you nuit go 
forth into the world to pursue your* own career. 
That certificate of character which you bare ob- 
huned, together with your manners, your appear* 
««w, cud your qualidcatidna. wifl enable you 
•peedilj to procure another Pott timilar to that 
which you hare thia day reigned. You will re- 
turn to London without delay t I Jmow that you 
are anxious to seeyou*- sister. Take a respectable ! 
lodging until you, obtain fresh employment. Here 
are ample funds for your immediate wants. Bat 
do apt think, Christian, that in thus parting from 
you, I cease to he your friend or your well-wisher. 
m No’-I shall ever he anxious concerning yon. You 
must visit me occasionally ; and whenever you 
need the assistance or the counsel of friendship, 
be sure to come to me. „ My purse shall always 
be open to you; for I am well aware that you will 
never abuse the license t thus give you. And foil 
not to acquaint me with the place of your abode 
at all times, so that if you come not to me as often 
as I could wish, t may know whither to send an 
invitation.” 

Mr.Jfodfltiife placed a purse containing fifty 
guineas in Christian’s hand; and the old man of 
tbe cottage, who had been mot to the porter's 
lodge to fetch the trunk, having by this time re- 
turned, our hero took a grateful leave of Mr. Bed- 
cliflfe, and departed. He proceeded to a neigh- 
bouring village,— the old man following with the 
trunk i and there he was presently taken up by a 
• stago-coaoh proceeding to London. On arriving ; 
in the metropolis, Christian left his luggage at the ' 
couch *o flics and hastened away to see his sister. ] 
The meeting between "the twins was of char&o- 1 
teristic warmth and affection, although they had < 
only been a week separated. Christian acquainted i 
his sister with all that had occurred at Oakland*; i 
and the pure artless mind of the young girl was i 
shocked at the infamous conduct of *the Duke of i 
Marchmont. Her brother however enjoined her i 
not to repeat a syllable of the tale to Lady Oota- ) 
vian Meredith ; and after an agreeable hour or i 
two spent together, he took his departure. 1 

It was now late ip the evenifig; and Christian i 
detefmwedtu pass the night at an hotel and look 1 
I °ut the next morning for a lodging, — his purpose 
! toinff to reside iu such temporary quarters until o 
I he could obtain another situation through the t 
| medium of advertisements inserted in the daily 
I newspapers. Accordingly, after breakfast in the h 
morning, our young hero issued forth; and after" y 
wondering some little while amongst thestreeta at ei 
the West Bud, he presently found himself thread- cj 
ing that one in which dwelt Mr. Chubb the parish n 
clerk. Was it accident that brought Christian a 
thither P or was it a scarcely comprehended and 
ja^^edged feeling of interest *nd of love on tl 
behalf of the young creature of ravishing beauty at 
whom ten days back he had seen for a few - 
minutes at that house P The reader’s imagination tc 
ean so easily solve the query which we have put, si 
that it become* unnecessary for us to explain it in si 
set and formal terms. But on passing the house, b< 
and casting a look up at the windows, how sudden lii 
a thrill galvanised our hero when fie perceived a m 
card announcing apartment to let ! h( 

Christian stopped short, and looked at the card m 
again. Yes— there were the words, iu a bold j f 


ig round schoolmaster's hand, embellished with all 
'° manner of flourishes and,caligraphic illustrations, 
r- Christian was more than half inclined to knock at 
}m the doer s but 4 sudden sensation of timidity re- 
r- strained him— and ha passed slowly along the 
u. Street. But be did not leave tbe street : no — he 
it turned, retraced Ips way towards the house, 
»* looked at the card again, and was again about to 
u knock at foe door, when the thought struck him 

* thM tb.^wrto»n», might b. if not eiactl»aboT» 

* Ui ,t iwt ilm, til* nun which he vu 

* # fo for a lodging; and that there* 

i fore if he did make an inquiry and then decline, 

** , might be set down to impertinent curiosity or 
1 S? ““ eaww to <*tain a glimpse of the lovely 
1 Miss Vincent This latter refieoticn, as it swept 
, through Christian's mind, sent all the blood up 
1 into his countenance; for he foil as bashful as the 
l vmy young girl whose image was uppermost in 
l his thoughts. So again be passed on — but this 
1 time to the other extremity of the street : and 
t yet be could not tear himself away from it. 

k ** After all/ be thought, K there is no harm in 

making tbe inquiry;”— and he retraced his way. 

At the same moment that his vision was once 
■ more turned upon the card in tbe ground-floor 
> window, it encountered the vixenish eyes of Mrs. 
Chubb who was looking over it. He bowed : she 
did not seem to recognise him, nor to comprehend 
whether the salutation were really meant for her- 
self or not. But now, with a sudden access of in- 
trepidity, Christian ascended the steps and 
knocked boldly at the front door. Mrs. Chubb's 
vixenish face disappeared from the window ; and 
her lean gawky form instantaneously appeared at 
the door. She was dressed in a faded and dirty 
cotton gown, with an old shawl thrown over her 
shoulders, and a rusty black crape cap with dingy 
and crumpled red ribands upon her head. For a mo- 
ment she surveyed our hero with the air of one who 
strives to bring forth a reminiscence from dimness 
and obscurity; and then suddenly recollecting 
him, she said with a vary sour look, “ Oh ! you 
are the young gentleman who brought my hus- 
band home t'other night when ho was the wuss 
for liquor P I suppose you've come to call upon 
him ; but he's engaged in school." 

“No," responded Christian; “ I took the liberty 
of knocking at your door in consequence of seeing 
that card in tbe window." 

" Ah 1 that's different," said Mrs. Chubb: and 
her looks suddenly became different also. "If | 
you're in want of decent and respectable lodgings, j 
sir, you can have 'em here— leastways if we suit ! 
each other. It's on'y a small parlour and bed- i 
room— which is fifteen shillings a week with attend- 


Christian had fifty pounds in his pocket ; and he 
thought to himself that in a week, or a fortnight 
at the outside, he might obtain another situation 
—so that it would not be unreasonable on his pa^t 
to take Mrs. Chubb’s lodging. He walked in, and 
she showed him the parlour of whioh she had 
spoken, and which was indeed small enough, it 
being a third room on the ground-floor,— the one 
little window of which Ipoked into the yard, com- 
manding a view of the water-butt and the dust-, 
hole, a pail and a mop, together with two speci- 
mens of animated nature— one being in the shape 
f a cat that was sitting blinking on tho wall, and 
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the other i* the form of a slatternly serrant-irirl 
who was peeling potatoes and whoso wages 
»t the first %vm» be pat dowp et «%bteenpence 
a week. The bed* chamber W$| Above this little 
parlour, and' of The room* 

were however deacjy 7 end Christian 

speedily intimated b»' wtaome their occu- 

pant. Hetook out Wee lo p *> the jreff h» 
advance s but Mre,-$^b&f|fo ’*a* a eNMVM^f- 
expressed her tb#tt|h$’^li 0 qt the tlighMt cir* 
eutn locution or df^hljfe, 1 declared “ tMf sbenever 
took nobody without a reference; lot though a 
lodger might b*Ajple to pay money* it wt*»not 
always a proof of mpectabHify.^ fr 

Thereupon out hfiio immediately mentioned the 
name of Mrs. Jdacouiay, ^ upoh beaVidgwhich Mrs. 
Chubb w«e tmlnm tjsat ^hWNb waa a guest 
at that lady's houseontbu 4oUiOiable night when 
he conducted her biitbaml home ,* pnd this was a 
sufficient guarantee that he must t* W*U known to 
Mrs. Macaulay aforesaid. 

Well” she observed, “ the reference will do, 
sir : indeed there it no call whatsoever to take 
it. You can pay the week in advance; and if 
you come this rityfc |It. Chubb will give you a 
receipt” '' 

Christian accordingly followed Mrs* Chubb across 
the yard ; and she opened the door <Jf the school- 
room, -the boys* entrance to which was in the 
next street. & was a small, ill ventilated place— 
excessively dirty-?#ttd the atmosphere So dose and 
unpleasantly hot that Christian stopped short on 
the threshold* There a most edifying sight burst 
upon his vkw* At a desk sat Mr. Chubb, in on 
old dreasLU^goi^n, the pattern ur which, before it 
was faded Sugfoiled, hid been a $>lde ground with 
black stripto: his foot were thrust info slippers, 
down at the heels ; and as ho was in the middle ol‘ 
hearing a c|4Ss, he hold a swingeing cake in his 
right htttid* Suspended to a nail in the wall against 
which he sat, a huge birch had a most ominous 
nppenrtmce,— enough to provoke a tingling SCU- 
sntion on the part of the urchins who contem- 
plated it. There plight ho altogether about forty 
scholars packed in this setting place, and averaging 
from five to ten year* of age. „ 

Whpn t he doo? opened, Mr. Chubb looked slbwly 
and solemnly toward* H ; for be always maintained 
a very grave a»4 dignifled fifing in the ptoseace 


a very grave and d*g»$] 
of his scholars— never 
went except when he h 
birch ; and these he in& 
rowers are sometimes 
“ give way” — namely, 4 


Q m mmi cone t 
ae indebted Iktbe mft 
hues urged hy 
aely, 41 with « wj®. w 


flag in the presence 
way to any excite- 
cone or applied the 
the manner in which 
iy tbd steersmen uf 
w».* Hr. Chubb 


therefore, preserving hie denied solemnity, merely j 
bestowed a bow upon Christian, an| went on hear- 
ing the class. Mrs. Chubb did not Immediately in- 
terrupt him: for she wan duuht^P ho 

impress our young hero With disci- 

pline which prevailed in the Sj{&bp£ '^l^dmirable 
educational qualifications possessed hy hgf ' husband, 
and the marvellous brilliancy of the intellects 
which were expanding under such luminous 
tuition. 

“ It’s the third class lie s a-he&rin* of/ 1 whispered 
Mrs. Chubb to Chris nan ; "and they're git httlo 
'una, you see.” • 

Christian looked ae if he thought the sight a 
very interesting one. I'erhapf^lhutfe wUS the 
dimly floating idea in his miug fij’ bwwfliaiiug 


1 Mrs. Chubb, so as to be invited into her own 
parlour, where he might expect to see the beautiful 
Mi»s Vincent. 

“Now then, Bill fthsdbolt,’* said Mr. Chubb, 
u how do you spell pig ?" 

I* <fouble g, please sir/* wa* the response. 

* very good,” said Mr. Chubb. Now, how do 
you describe ft ?” 

“ A please sir/' 

“Very pd Next boy, Ben Tiil/\vwink — 
whatV^Pjf Hkped or quadroqpcd ?” 

" B'ped, please sir,” 

“ No, be ain’t,” said Mr. Chubb, with an awful 
frown end a sterner clutching of the nine, winch 
perhaps bo would have used but for Christ au's 
presence. “ Guess again.” 

“Oh } qaadroop&i, sir/* 

“To bp lure. Very good, boy. Quadrooped, 
'cause why he walks on four legs and ha* got a 
tail. Cut off bis tail and he loses his dignity. 4 
Itsiust the same as taking a cocked hat and laced 
doll Sway from a beSdlo ; he sinks down into the 
commonest humanity. New then third boy, 
$*drge Souffkin. What have you got to tell me 
about a pig ?” 

* Hlmphiberous, please sir/' 

“ Very good. And why is he amphiberous ?” 

“ 'Cause Why, sir, he lives on solids and fluids.” 

u To be sure —meal and water makes his wash, 
put what else is Ifo P* 

Graminivorous, please sir,” was George Snuff- 
kin's intelligent answer. 

“ And so ho is. But explain.” 

“ ‘Cause why, sir, he don't wind having grorn 
stuff and uegetablpsin his wayli.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Chubb. “Now take a 
lesson, boys, from the pig, and tutor your appetites 
to eat whatsomever comes in your way. That’s 
the example I like to sit thd young idear when I 
teach it bow to shoot,” 

Christian thought, as he rcroltacted Mrs. Ma- 
cauUy's party, that Mr. Chubu might have added 
| without the slightest exaggeration that he could 
drink likewise iuythiug that came in his way : 
but of course he gave not verbal utterance to the 

reflection, 

“Now then, £oe Brfoksby,” continued Mr. 
Chubb, “ how do you spoil cat ?” 

“ 0— a double t, please sir,” was the boy’s re- 
sponse. 

“Of what genius is the cafcP” inquired Air. 
Chubb. 

“The mouspr genius please sir.” 

“Very good. And what ia there peoooliar 
about that beautiful domestic animal F” 

•* They ©ku **oo in the dark, sir— 'cause why 
they arA fuH of electricity, which runs up from 
the tip of the tail to the head ancPcomes out at 
the eyes.” a 

“ Very good,” said Air. Chubb, complacently. 

“ Third class may stand down.” 

And as the boys went back to tbeir seats, ttib 
schoolmaster ruso from his own; and gravely 
shakiug bauds with Christian, said, “So you have 
come to give me a call and havet a look at ’-he 
school? You SCe, Mj*. Ashton, I teach these 
young members of the rising generation nat’r&l ( 
history along with their spellin’. It kills two' 
birds with one stone, ahd gives 'em a power of 
concentrating their idears. It's a good system. 
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and in nutting it* way u fast as steatn-ingins and 
electric ttfligrafa” 

" I dam aaj Mr. Asbtbn is very glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing the school, 1 ' said Mr*. Chubb* 
«• but he didn't come for that aU the same* He's 
took our lodgings; so yea'll last write hip out 
a receipt for the fust week, which he has peed in 

jidwauce.” 

" Amen !" said Mr. Chubb; and resenting him* 
self at the desk* he nibbed a pcn—haid it Up to 
i the light to assize.. biibseif that ft was properly 
I mended— and in a true schoolmaster fashion wrote 
! the receipt in round hand, oovwring all tbs spare 
I part of the slip of paper with the meet extraordi- 
nary flourishes, and winding up the achievement 
with some curias illustration under his own name, 
—which said illustration might either be taken for 
the feather end of a quill, or else as an ingenious 
representation of that very cat's tail along which 
the electricity had been described as passing. 
Having leant back in his seat for a few moments, 
to admire the general effect of the receipt, Mr. 
Chubb gravely dried it on his blotting-paper, and 
i banded it to Christian* 

! “ That's the way," he said, pointing with his 

j pen to the writing, “ that I teach the boys to make 
| their up strokes and their down-strokes. But you 
j shall see;"— then raising bis voice, be exclaimed, j 
| “ Now then, first clsse, with you* copy-books ! w ! 
j This command was followed by a bustling about 
i on the part of Stone dose* of the scholars t and 
| then ensued a* rush of the same interesting youths 
I io corduroys and pinafores, up to the desk. Mr. 
Chubb examined the copy-books one after another, 
passing them as he did so to Christian, and looking 
| very hard in his face to observe the effect pco- 
I ducrd by these elegant specimens of juvenile eali* 

| graphs. Of course Christian admired everything 
| thus submitted to him, and, expressed himself so 
well pleased with Mr. Chubb's scholars that be 
bogged to be allowed to pUcre fit© shillings in the 
-choolinstter's hands, to be expended on whatsoever 
J ipfrtMnwents the juveniles might fancy and which 
| the nearest pastrycook could supply. It must be 
| again confessed that there was a little artifice in 
all this— though venial and natural enough : for, 
as we have before said, the youth was desirous to 
obtain Mrs. Chubb's good opinion, In the hope 
that it would facilitate the realization of bis desire 
•to aeo Alias Vincent. Kor was he disappointed: 
for Mrs. Chubb requested the pleasure Of his com* 
pany to tea in the evening. 

lie was speedily installed in his lodgings \ uud 
ha> ing drawn up an advertisement for the situation 
j of private secretary to a nobleman, member yd’ par* 
j liamoiit, or any other person requiring sack a 
functionary, he sallied forth to take it to the ofBca 
of the Times . 0 Returning home again, he timed ; 
and with some books whiled away the hours until 
six in the evening,— when, having studied his 
toilet with an unusual degree of nicety, he re- 
paired to Mrs. Chubb's parlour. As Christian 
•ipened the door, be could scarcely conceal the joy 
v meb thrilled through him, on beholding the 
lovely creature .who bad inspired him with so deep 
sn interest, # 

• Isabella Vincent was, as we have previously said, 
*..vteen years of age; and it was no wonder that 
ht r exquisite beauty should hove made an impres- 
sion upon the heart of Christian Ashton. „ She was 


tall and slender, with a tylpliid symmetry <*f shape 
that, was at imee graotlo and elegant} for W* 
was that iwifit age, when, with perhape a slight 
preaoottf t fba delicate outlines of girlhood's, tom 
war# eoftty rounding and gently developing, into 

«*ore dnwiiig dues of approaching womanhoaii 
4H these eutlitoe* indicated a justness <if propor- 
tion# which, while constituting her form the rarest 
nodal of egptfndfag beauty, seemed to fuUU the 
idea which #he sculptors of old sought to express 
and work nut ha their Penan c%ies. Its wih 
loWy ebetici^y aiid youthful grace— its ^tenderness • 
Of waist and softly budding contours of bust -its 
sloping shoulders and gently arching neck -its 
rounded arm* and, its straightness of limbs ~ 
its caqobdNrty modelled hands and sculptured per- 
faction of ankles sad of foeV-all combined to 
render Isabella 1 * form the vary incarnation of those 
rules of an which swayed the nhM to the pencil 

of the greatest masters when seeking to pourtray 
woman, in her loveliest form* through the medium 
of the marble to of the canvass. 

As for bar countenance*— to gase thereon* it was 
not so much the perfect oval of that sweet face— 
nor the faultless regularity af tile features -m*r 
the deep blue eyes, so Urge and dear, with their 
thickly fringed lids— nor the clamUatty pencilled 
brows, set ujfou the opals of the stainless forebead 
—nor the well-out lips of coral redness**- nor the 
teeth of orient pearls which sfepne, between — imr 
the transparency of the complexion, with (he 
softest tint of the rose upon the cheeks -nor the 
rich abundance of glossy dork brown hair, shower* 
iog in ringlets upon her shoulders,— it wss not all 
this assemblage of charm# which would most ravish 
and enchant the mind of the observer. But there 
was something in the sweet p^nstvencs* and the 
holy melancholy, so to speak, pf Isabella's counts- 
nance which constituted the pure . virginal charm 
that appealed to the sentiment wad jgat to the 
sense, and which had to do with the soul as much 
as with tho heart of the beholder,— a, charm which 
no eye could foil to perceive* the influence of which 
no mind .could help acknowledging, and yet which 
only the imagination could comprehend inasmuch 
I as no pen can describe it. , Indeed, it was what 
the jferfume is to the rose,-* an essence apary from 
tlie beauty which attracts the eye ? it was what 
the halo, is to the angel,— a light distinct from the 
heavenly beauty of the form itself. It was fch© in- 
expressible charm which muk»» one Hunk, while 
goxing m such a face, that the soul itself is un- 
failing its owp loveliness and looking out in a soft 
sweet posiveness, 

. Christian Ashton— with his retoiod jnfoliigeoce, 
*qd with his feelings of, uo warped dnHeacy — wa* 
the very one to appreciate tho beauty of such a 
being as Isabefla Vincent. To mere physical 
charms he would perhaps have remained long in- 
sensible t but here was mental and moral beauty— 
the beauty of the soul— mingling With loveliness of 
form and features in a manner which he had never 
seen before, save in respect to His own sweet sister 
Christina. The love wyitls which Isabella had al- 
ready inspired him^thmigb heaven knows how 
unconsciously on her part ami bow as yet fo com- 
pletely comprehended on his own - was not tho 
mere every-day passion to which the name is eo 
erroneously applied, or which of its own uepord 
usurps tho denomination : but it was that love 
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which lias something so msthetic in its nature— so 
ethereal fin its essence — so sublimated in its con- 
texture, that it dan he explained in no terms falling 
short of those which would depict it as the lost 
eljsium of the soul— the veritable paradise of feel- 
ing whose sense died out of the hearts of our first 
parents at the same time that the spell of their 
immortality was broken. 

Christian could not understand the footing on 
which Miss Vincent was dwelling beneath the 
Chubb*' roof. $ha was treated with more or Ism 
respect, especially by Mr. Chubb, who invariably 
called her *Mfi*e” when be spoke to hers and it 
was only when Mrs. Chubb was in an ill-humour 
[ about anything* that she addressed herself in rather 
* * irritable terms to the young lady— as indeed she 
was wont to do towards any one else who came in 
her way. Christian did not therefore think that 
Isabella was living there in the light of a dependant t 
the only conjecture be could form, was that she 
paid for her board and lodging, though not to an 
amount which rendered the Chubb* so extremely 
anxious to keep her that their civility became down- 
right servile. In her manner sbe was diffident 
and ratiring, but not actually reserved- much 1cm 
awkward or embarrassed : she spoke but little— yet 
when she did speak, it was with a mild and lady- 
like affability. Her voice w*f aingulafly sweet and 
melodious* with a tinge of plaintiveness in its 
tones ; her language was well chosen-— her remarks 
were characterised by intelligence. That sbe had 
been well educated, was evident,— as likewise that 
she wae well-bred and well brought up ; and all the 
usages of good society were familiur to her. How 
came the, then, in her present position P— bad she 
no relatives to take charge of her— no friends of a 
better order than those in whose care Christian 
found her P All these were mysteries which he 
could not penetrate, and concerning which he 
dared scarcely ask on the next occasion that he 
found himself alone with either Mr. or Mrs. 
Chubb. 

Four or five days passed ; and Christian oc- 
casionally met the beautiful Isabella upon the 
atairs. She always responded to his passing re- 
marks with that mild affability which we have just 
notibed ; but he found no opportunity to lead her 
into a protracted conversation. She never stirred 
out of the house except when accompanied. by Mrs. 
Chubb s— for the greater part of the day she kept 
her own chamber ; smhetimes she sat in the front 
parlour down stairs— and was then for the most 
part occupied in reading or working. Christian 
felt assured that she was not happy* though she 
might endeavour to resign herself to her lot. He 
was also convinced that them must be some strange 
mystery with regard to this beautiful Creature; 
and he longed to fathom it,— not through any im- 
pertinent curiosity, but because he had become so 
deeply interested in her— so profoundly enamoured 
of her ! She was a lovely myth; and often and 
often did Christian catch himself sighing t occa- 
sionally too did a tear trickle down bis cheeks as 
he said to himself “ She is not happy } and it is 
not given to me to insure her felicity. Oh, to 
obtain her confidence, and to be permitted to 
breathe the language of solace and sympathy in 
her ears!'* 

The week was passing away; and Christian had 
received no answer to his advertisement. He eu- 


deavoured to make himself believe that he was 
sorry for this delay in obtaining another situation i 
but it Was not so easy to ahrive with conscientious- 
ness at that belief. Indeed, if the truth be told, 
we think it must he admitted that Christian was 
rather glad than otherwise at having an excuse for 
prolonging his residence beneath the same roof 
which sheltered the object of bis growing love. 
When he saw his sister he spoke to her about 
Isabella Vincent; and he asked Christina if she 
would oome and call Upon the young lady, provided 
the latter would consent to receive the visit? 
Christina, as the reader is aware, was always ready 
to do anything that lay in her power to serve 
her brother or to please him ; and she cheerfully 
responded in the affirmative. 

"Now,” thought Christian to himself, “ there 
will be an opportunity of cultivating a better ac- 
quaintance with the charming but mysterious 
Isabella!” 

Accordingly, in the afternoon of that very same 
day on which he had thus spoken to his sister, our 
young hero proceeded to the Cbubbs’ parlour at a 
moment when he knew that Miss Vincent was 
there alone. He knocked at the door : her sweet 
voice bade him enter ; and it struck him that the 
soft tint of the rose deepened slightly upon her 
cheeks when her eyes encountered his own. The 
usual compliments were exchanged; and then 
Christian, mustering up all his courage, said to 
the young lady, H I hope you will not think I am 

taking a very great liberty but— but -I have 

spoken of you to toy sister, who lives with Lady 
Octavian Meredith Christina is a sweet ami- 

able girl— and if you will grant your assent, it will 
afford me the utmost pleasure to introduoe her to 
you/’ 

The transitions of Isabella’s beautiful counte- 
nance expressed a variety of feelings as our hero 
thus addressed her; and it was the fear of either 
giving offence, or of proposing something which 
was unwelcome, that made him hesitate as he had 
done. For an instant there was gratitude de- 
picted in Isabella's look : then it changed into 
moumfulnes*: then she flung a quick glance to- 
wards the door, as if fearful that this conversation 
might he overheard: then she turned her eyes 
again on Christian with a saddening gase ; and 
then ebe bent them downward — and he thought 
that the faintest, gentlest sound of a subdued sigh 
was wafted to his ears. 

* Christina,” he said, hesitatingly and tremu- 
lously, w would be rejoiced to visit you and to form 
your acquaintance,” 

“ I take it as very kindly meant, Mr. Ashton,” 
answered Isabella, whose accents were likewise 
tremulous, notwithstanding her visible endeavours 
to speak firmly and to hide whatsoever - emotions 
were struggling in her bosom. "Indeed, I feel 

grateful but — but” and here she again 

glanced towards the door—" I am not allowed ty 
receive any visits, nor to form any friendships.” 

"Good heavens!” exclaimed Christian, aston. 
ished and indignant: "are you the victim of a 
tyranny so stern as thisP” • 

“ Hush 1 for heaveo's/ake, hush I'* said Isabella, 
glanoing with renewed apprehension towards the. 
door: and then, as if no longer able to restrain 
the emotions which were agitating within, she 
burst into tears. 
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| « Good God, that I should have made you mg acid. In a word, this foreign g«a*toan's 

wa6 p !” cried Christian: and in the excitement, appearance was sufficient to mystify Christian 00B# 
the confusion, and the hurry of his own thoughts siderahly as to who or what he could possibly Ha 
and feelings, he seised her small fair hand. Without Speaking a word, the Chevalier Gum# 

It was however instantaneously withdrawn— but btmn draw forth a somewhat soiled pocket-book* 
not in anger; for the beauteous Isabella dung upon and producing thence a dirty scrap of paper, die* 
him, through the dimness of her tears, a look played it before Christian’s eyes,— at the same tiiOe 
which eloquently proclaimed that, she eompre- fixing upon him a look of knowingness rather than 
bended all his generous lymjpatbyaad was grate- of well-bred Inquiry. It was our hero's own 
fill for it Then hastily wiping away those tears, advertisement, cut out of the he therefore 

she hunied from the room. At the same moment hastened to declare that it was so, and that he 
there was a douMe # kj>ock at the door; end Chris- vu the C. A, therein specified. Still the Che- 
| tian retraced his way to his own room. valier maintained a profound silence s so that 

j He was in the midst of painful and bewildering Christian was at a loss whether to conclude that 
conjectures as to the nature of that mystery which his visitor was altogether dumb, or that he was 
enveloped the lovely Isabella, and which seemed to merely unable to comprehend the English lan- 
be associated with to much cruel coercion and un* gUage. Again however was the Chevalier's hand 
natural tyranny,— when the trull of a servant-girl plunged into the pocket* book ; and now he drew 
knocked at his door, and throwing it open, said, forth a larger card than hie own, and which he 
“ Here's a genelmau which wants you, Mr. Ash- presented to our hero. It was not the cleanest in 
; ton : and this is hie card/* the world : but neverthelsss^ whatsoever it had on 

j Our hero took the card, and found that it re- it was perfectly visible. On the upper part there 
presented the aristocratic though perhaps not was a sovereign crown; and under It there was £he 
* very euphonious name of the Chevalier Gumbinnen, name of the Duke of Maae-fitoiburg Quotha. 

; The owner of this name had been left standing in The address in the right hand comer was M ivarf* 
the passage by the maid-of-all-work ; and Chris. Hotel. 

tian, on hurrying forth, was horrified to perceive Here was grandeur 1 It was evidently a reign- 
a mop on his visitor's right hand, and a pail of ing Duke who was sending for Christian ; and 
dirty water under his very nose. He flung a doubtless the Chevalier Gumbinnen wae some high 
hasty reproach at the girl, and began confounding dignitary attached to the pereon of his Royal 
himself in excuses to the Ghevalier,— who received Highness. Such Wee the conclusion to which our 
them all with a sedate silenoe and a sort of inane hero naturally came. He looked at the Chevalier ; 
mystification of look — which indeed was by no and the Chevalier looked at him. Did the Chevalier 
means astonishing, when it comes to be consi- mean to speak P— or, indeed, could he speak at all P 
dered that the Chevalier Gumbinnen understood Christian could not help thinking it wes rather a 
not a syllable of English. Christian hastily led strange proceeding to send this silent gentleman 
the way into his own sit ting* room— handed the on such a business ; and he began to feel some- 
Chevalier a chair— and awaited explanations, what awkward. The Chevalier however conde- 
although he had no doubt in his own mind that soended presently to relieve Mm from bis embar- 
the visit bore reference to the advertisement in rassment ; for, taking* out a somewhat cumbrous 
the newspaper. watch— which would doubtless h%ve bean consi- 

The Chevalier Gumbinnen was a little man, dered handsome in the time when pinchbecks were 
with a somewhat dirty look. He had very red in fashion— he displayed the dial before Christian's 
hair, huge moustaches, and small eyes of pinkish eyes; and pointing to the hour of four, gave a 
blue. There certainly was nothing aristocratic in sort of significant grunt, and then stared for half 
his appearance, whatever there might be in his a minute in the youth's countenance^ to assure 
name : neither was there any particular freshness hipsj^elf that the intimation was comprehended, 
in his costume. On the contrary, it seemed a Christian bowed: the Chevalier made, m very 
little the worse for wear. It consisted of a blue slight and condescendingly dignified inclination of 
dress coat with a stand-up collar : it was cut the head— put on his napless hat— and took his 
. round in front, and thus sloped away into the departure, 
tails : it had a great deal of black braiding about The whole proceeding was singular enough : 
it, and was worn unbuttoned. The waisteoat was but Christian understood that he was to call, at 
white— or rather had been a week back when it Mirart's Hotel to see his Royal Highness, the 
first came home from the wash : but it was evident reigning Duke of Maxe-Stdburg-Quotha, at four 
th»\ this article, as well as the Chevalier's shirt, o'clock. It was now a little past three ; and 
had not been put on clean in the morning of that therefore our hero had only just time to dress 
particular day. His pantaloons were black, with himself in his best apparel and *et off to Brook 
, long stripes of braiding: his hat was of singular Street, Grosvenor Square* Whfliw proceeding 
shape, and somewhat deficient in nap. He wore thither, his thoughts ware divided between Isa- 
a profusion of jewellery, which looked very well at bejla Vincent and the business on which be was 
* the first glance, but perhaps would not have borne now bent. He of course imagined that the Duke 
the close inspection of a connoiseur in such arti- required an English secretary; and hence the ap* 
des, Indeed, we are very much afraid that if plication to himself, made through that very in- 
the Chevalier Gumbinnen had sought to raise a teresting, intelligent, and enlightening person the 
loan upon all the personal property which was in- Chevalier Gumbinnen. Christian could have wished 
eluded under this paf ticular head, the pawn- to remain a week or two longer at Mrs. Chubb's 
broker would have pronounced the diamonds to be ere entering upon another situation : but be had 

I paste, and would have found that the gold chains his bread to get, and must not throw away a 
passed not readily though the ordeal of the test, chance. Besides, it suddenly occurred to him that 
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n, « fit- Duico was residing at an hotel, and wji not 
likely to remain vary long absent from his own 
dominions, it was perhaps only a temporary occu- 
pation about to be offered him, and *ooe which 
would still enable him to occupy bis lodging* 
beneath the feme roof with the loyal? Isabella* 

While maktog these refyretioos, Christian arri ved 
nt Mivart’s Hotel, —at the door of which a waiw*r 
w as lounging with a white napkin in his hand, 
1 rofcing up , the street as if in contemplation of 
some beautiful prospect, although there was in 
roality nothing to 'be seen except what must have 
been familiar enough to the man's view. But a<> 
one ever did observe an hotel waiter standing at 
tho street-door, who was not thus staring fixedly 
in one particular direction. 

«r» “l have been directed/' said Christian to the 
waiter, “ to attend at this hour upon the Buke of 
Maxe-Stolburg- Quotha/’ 

“ Very good 1 , sir,” was the man’s response, as 
he slowly desisted from gazing up the street. 
"Please to follow me, and I will take you to 
Baron Raggidbak.” 

Christian for a moment thought that the waiter 
was putting off upon him an insolent jest : but as 
tho man spoke with an air of perfect seriousness, 
and at the same time began to lead the way up 
tho staircase, our hero followed, though still mar- 
velling at the, extraordinary t\tl© of the 'nobleman 
to whom , he was about to be presented. They 
ascended to the first landing, —where the waiter, 
opening a door, ushered Christian into a sort of 
ante-chamber, in which a tall, thin, hungry -looking 
, niau ~ mo attached and bearded— drmod very much 
in the style of tho Chevalier Gumbinuen, and 
whose appearance combined an equal amount of 
l awdrines* and shabbiness —was lounging in an 
I urin chair by the fire, reading a German news- 
| paper, very dirty and very much crumpled, 
j “ This is Baron Raggidbak, his Royal Highness’s 
Groom of the fitolc,” said the waiter in an under- 
! tone to Christian i and then the man withdrew. 

! Our hero advanced with a respectful salutation 
, towards the high functionary who was seated by 
I i. ho fire; and the high functionary, laying down 
| the newspaper* surveyed Christian .in a sort of 
i supercilious manner, as if dotowninod to see what 
i ho was snade oflere introducing him to his ducal 
, m ister, it length he oondesobinW lOMpuufc ; and 
m so doing, di^lf^edft least one advantage wver 
the 0 1 » e valiet 

“ You salKftt mans what do I*ord 

Chamberlain did eon>« for to go after dis after- 
noon P” was the question which Baron Baggidbak 
nut to Christian, 

Our hero bowed, and said, ‘fYes, my lord/’ 

**Vare goot V* said the Boron, complacently 
caressing his bearded chin, and , now looking far 
more favourably upon our hero, as if that respect - 
j ful appellation of "ray lord” had yofihiderably 
sweetened tbo temper of the Groom of. the Stole. 

Vou vare quick arid do pen P you vato dever wid 
ilo writin’ and de spellin’ in do Inglia latigvidge— 
ehr . 

'• I have a testimonial to exhibit, my lord," 
answered Christian, “ which I think will be satis- 
factory.” 

u Vare-goot !’* said the Baron, *till cafeasing bis 
chin with one hand, and playing *\ d a a o *pper-;*ilt 
watch chain with the other : *’ don you sail succeed 


of Tins carruT. 

wit his Royal Hi ,mnesa ! Ah ! dis is de Chevalier 
Kadger! Do Cdovalicr i* de — how you eaU 
him t\ — f-Uc quarry to bia.Riyal Highness; and 
de Chevalier sail go for to introduce you.” 

The Chevalier K tdger, who entered the ante* 
roqiiii at the jttpujent, wore a sort of military 
uniform, of dark green cloth, tolerably threadbare, 
wM» tarnished gold J*«v acid red stripes down the 
pantaloons. He was a. .heavy, sleepy, vulgar- 
looking man, with dark wiry hair brushed straight 
off from his forehead, 'anda vary fierce moustache. 

He said something in Gurmah to the Baron 
Raggidbak, at which they both chuckled in what 
Christian fancied to be a somewhat vulgar manner, 
the Chevalier Badger then, .planted himself close 
?n front of our, hero, contemplating him slowly 
from Bead to fook .Christian unfierwent this 
inspection with exemplary patience, inasmuch as 
be thought it one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the successful attainment of his object. But as 
ho stood with his eyes modestly bent down, he be- 
came aware of \ certain disagreeable odour floating 
around him* and which seemed to be compounded j 
of stale tobacco-»mok*» garlic* and mm. At first i 
ho fancied he must certainly be mistaken, as suoh 1 
an ignoble effluence could scarcely have its source | 
in the person of so distinguished a character as the j 
Chevalier Kadger, Kquerry-in-waiting to a reign- j . 
ing Puke. But when there was no longer a j 
possibility of resisting his own convictions, and 
when his olfactory organs proved beyond all j 
mistake that it was veritably and , truly the 
Chovalier’s person which was thus redolent of 
garlic, rum, and had cigars (the last-mentioned j 
being -evidently full-flavoured Cuhua) Curistian 
was certainly astonished. However, he was now I 
on the point of being conducted into the presence 
of the Puke; and bethought to himself that he 
should find in this distinguished Prince u very 
great contrart with the appearance of those 
personages of his suite whom he had as yet 
Been. 

The Ghevalior Kadger preceded Christian with 
Uis person, anil likewise with the ordour that hung 
about bun. He paused for a moment in an adja- 
cent room to speak to a dirty, seedy looking, un- j 
kempt man, who was taking out plt>t« from a box, 
and who, as our herd subsequently learnt, was 
Boron Furthepleoa, the Privy Purse. They passed 
on to another room, where Christian beheld a tall 
personage— ao?a>»wh*t Stout, under forty years of I 
age, coarse-feutured, and vulgar-looking dressed j 
in some strange sort of military uniform, with a ; 
star upon bis breast ,Tho uniform had evidently 1 
seen good service j and if it had pertained to &u ; 
English nobleman, would long since have found Rs j 
way intp the bauds of his volet, and thence to 
some old clothes’ shop in Holywell Streqfc. As for 
the star, it was certainly an ingenious combination 
of pieces of different-coloured glass set in plated * 
metal,— looking very much like a " theatrical pro- i 
perty;” and its value might have been about three v 
and sixpence. This personage was louuging near 
a wiudow, in conversation with the Chevalier 
Gumbiunen and three or four other worthies, 
whoso appearance was of corresponding aeedineas 
eud tawdriness. The effect produced by this group 
was perhaps more novel than satisfactory; and 
i Christian thought to himself that if this wore the 
I Duke, he was a strange -looking man for a reigning 
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j sovereign, rmd had a atrangc-looking rotinuo. But putting hi* baud up to bis head w*tii ft Mk 
I there wus certainly t>0e thing in his favour— that hesitating, batf-refloctive air. 

! he evidently strove not to throw his adherents into 41 Pat it fo” responded the Baron: hot ft* tyo 
I the shade by any super- exoelienoe on the score of waiter etui appeared undecided, and hung about 
I his own outfit, the door as if wanting to say something but Hot 

The Chevalier Kadger beckoned Christian to ad. exactly liking to do so, the Groom of the Stole 
ranee; and the Chevalier Gumbinoeto, acting the placed his hand on Christian's shoulder, saying, 
part of Lord Chamberlain end Hast** of the Cere* with a certain emphasis, " Bis sail be do you# 
monies, presented the youth to the high and mans what tali pay for do treat for de present 
mighty Puke of Maxe-Stolhurg Quotha t but gumpany" 

though the CbevfUer spoke in German, it was The waiter now suddenly became more cheerful 
nevertheless a sort of satisfaction tooarhero'a in aspect, and quitted the room with a blithe 
i mind to discover that he had the faculty of speech alacrity* Christian could scarcely believe that he 
at all The youth bowed low to his Royal High- had heard aright* What I his lordship, Baron 
ness, who motioned him to draw still nearer— and Raggidbak, Groom of the Stole to a reigning Buko 
I then began to % oon verse with him In tolerably good •‘-and the scarcely lass distinguished Chevalier 
English. *. Badger* Equerry to the same illustrious parson* 

“ It is my purpose to remain about a month in age - condescending to drink at his expense t — 
j this country/* said the Ddfcft j *fbr which period I and what was more, inviting themselves to do it I 
require the services of a young gentleman to write Bor the moment Christian iblfe aa if he ware in the 
letters in English for toe to those noble and illua- midst of a dream: or else what really did seem 
trious personages with Whom 1 may have to eorre* more probable - that ho was in the midst of 
spond. Does such a position suit you F* hungry adventurers. But be said not a wofd j 

• Christian answered in the affirmative ; and the and in a few momenta the waiter re-appeared with 
Duke continued speaking. a decanter of port and another of sherry on a tray, 

“ I shall require your attendance every morning which likewise bora the bill duly made, out and 
at ten o'clock ; and you may consider the hours of receipted, — the wine being charged fix shillings a 
occupation to be until five : because, in addition to bottle. • 

the management of my English correspondence, 11 Now, my goot friend/' said Baron Raggidbak, 
you will have to make notes 6f certain statistical “out wid de monies. Dis am de German fashion # 
details which 1 am anxiotia to obtain, and the of making— —what you sail, call U P — —Oh ! 4c 
sources of which will be duly furnished to you. acquaintance." 

Have you testimonials V* * Christian produced a sovereign ; and on receiv- 

Christian produced the one which he had ob- ing the change from the waiter, he left half-a- 
tained from the Duke of Mafchmont ; and this of crown lying on the tray for that individual's own 
course proved eminently satisfactory. His Royal fie— a liberality which procured for him a very 
Highness inquired the amount of salary which low bow. The Chevalier Badger proceeded tp fill 
Christian expected P This little matter was soon the glasses— which himself and Baron Raggidbak 
arranged ; and be was informed that Baron Far* showed themselves very good haml» at emptying 
thenlesa, the Privy Purse, would settle with him also. Christian drank hut little ; and his abate* 

; weekly. The audience now terminated ; and miousness was highly complimented by his two 
! Christian was conducted from the august presence aristocratic friends, who had good reason to bo re- 
j by the Chevalier Kadgcr, the odour emanating joicod at it, inasmuch aa there was all the more 
I from whose breath and garments had not appeared for themselves. The two decanters were emptied 
j to affect the olfactory nerves of his ducal master in in an inconceivably short space of time ; and 
the slightest degree, although it was particularly Baron Raggidbak dropped a hint relative to a 
strong, and in its combinations none of the most socriid supply: but Christian was aqxious tq run 
fragrant. But then, Christian thought to himself, up tp the Regent's Parit and tell bis sister that ho 
the Duke had perhaps grown Scoustorned to inhale had obtained another situation— so that he rose to 
. the atmosphere which his Equerry carried about take his departure* wondering in finitely riot merely 
with him ; and the old adage says that “use is at the conduct of the Groom of the Stole and the 
second nature." Equerry-in waiting, but also at the entire ftp* 

On gaining the ante-chamber, where Baron < -pearance of the Duke and his retinue. 

Raggidbak was again found scaled in the arm* As he was about to issue from the hotel, he was 
chair near the fire, the Chevalier Kadgcr laid his encountered by the same waiter who fr»iA brought 
hand* upon Christian’s shoulder ; and said, “ Ife up the wine, and who was now crossing the ball 
and de Baron sail drink your one goot health in at the moment. The man paused, ftnd looked at 
one bottle df wine - or two bottle, begat !— and Christian as if ho wished to speak tp him ; and as 
jrou sail stop some minutes for de same." our young hero himself was anxious to hear soine- 

** Vare goot !” exclaimed Baron Raggidbak, thing more relative to the personages amongst 
caressing his beard with one hand while he gave whom accident bad thrown him, he paused likewise. 
*tbe bell. pull a violent tug with the other. The waiter thereupon said, 11 Just step into this 

. Christian could not of course help tarrying in room, sir." 

compliance with the wishes of his aristocratic Christian followed the man, who carefully closed 
friends : he accordingly sat down ; and in a few the door ; and then said, “ I beg your pardon, sir, 
moments the waiter made his appearance. but ah 1 mhs that you are aliberal young gentleman, 

, “Mine goot mans/ 1 Said Baron Raggidbak, I don’t like .you to stand the chance of being 
"you sail go for to bring up two bottles of de port robbed." 

and de sherry wine* for de present gumpany." “Robbed?” ejaculated our hero. "Why— is 

"A bottle of each, my lord P" said the waiter, not that really a Duke 
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"Oh, yes, sir! be is a Duke fast enough: but 
•ooh a Puke !” exclaimed the waiter contemptu- 
ously. “1 am sure my master would* |ike to be 
well quit of him and all his beggarly erew of 
hungry Germans, with their hard names, their airs, 
their meanness, and their insolence. Perhaps you 
saw, sir, that 1 hesitated to bring up the wine 
when that fellow Raggidbxk ordered it P The fact 
is the Puke bee given positive instructions that, 
nothing is to bo supplied except by command of 
Count Wronki, the X*rd Steward/' 

" But thie is most extraordinary 1” cried young 
Ashton, lost in bewilderment 
" Ob, extraordinary indeed !*' ^echoed the waiter* j 
" I never saw such a wretched set of paupers in 
r my life* They don't seem to have a farthing 
amongst them — 1 mean the Puke's retinue ; and 
between you and me, sir, I don't think the Puke 
himself ii over troubled with cash. Of course you 
know that whenever he visits this country, all his 
travelling expenses, both coming an# going, are 
paid by the English government. These rooms 
too which they occupy, are paid from a certain 
quarter/' 

“ From whence ?” inquired Christian. 

"Why, from Buckingham ‘Palace, to be sure/' 
responded the waiter. “ Ah I the people generally 
little think what a moan beggarly (horde these 
German fellows are, with all ♦heir titles of Puke, 
Count, Baron, and Chevalier. I tell you what, 
sir— there isn’t as much linen amongst them all as 
any ordinary English gentleman possesses; and such 
linen as it is !— why, the washerwoman is afraid it 
will fall to pieces in the rubbing and wringing out. 
And then their clothes tool" added the waiter, 
shrugging his shoulders with the supremest 
contempt. "But what I wanted to gusrd you 
against, eir, is this— that if you let those fellows 
get hold of you, they will spungo upon you - they 
will make you pay for wines, spirits, and cigars— 
they Will pluck you like any pigeon. So pray take 
oare^tnd don't say that I dropped you this hint, 
as U w^uld only get me into trouble/' 

Croatian reassured the man upon the point- 
thanked him for his well-meant information— and 
took his departure, wondering still more at the 
various details he had just received in rtapeci to 
the Germgih-ilMb and his retainers. 

Having pa%a basty visit to Christina, Christian 
returned tO^WS lodgings at the parishMjlerk’a 
i house, and he sought in one of the books wbidh he 
possessed, a ome information relative to the Puchy 
of Mftxe-Stolburg'Queth*. He found that it was 
of the meanest territorial extent— with a popula- 
tion of a few thousands pf souls— with a beggarly 

revenue— and with an army enumerated only by 
hundreds. He had previously no: very exalted 
idea of the German Principalities * but be had not 
suspected that any one of them was SO poor and 
paltry aa this. However, he thoughh to himself 
that hi* own salary would be toferahly safe, and 
that it would at least enhance hk Interest to he 
enabled at the close of his engagement t6 obtain a 
testimonial from a reigning Puke. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

k. PLOT. 

Wg must now once more direct the reader's at- 
tention to 'the interior of Madame Angeiique’ s 
establishment; and if we peep into the splendidly 
furnished apartment whence there was the mirror- 
contrived communication with the tailor’s house 
| next door, we shall dud Lattice with the German 
and French girls, sitting together. Lattice Rodney 
therefore — disregarding Mr. Reddiffe’s advice- 
had returned to that abode of splendid infamy. 

It was noon, on the day following that on 
which Christian called at Mivart’s Hotel; and { 
thus Lattice had been back exactly Sue week. She j 
bad told Madame Angeiique everything that bad j 
occurred : but vainly had the endeavoured to re- 
collect who the individual Could be who had ex- 
torted from her the revelation of the whole pro- 
ceedings. It will be remembered that sne fancied 
his voice was not unfamiliar to her, but that she 
had totally failed to obtain a glimpse of his coun- 
tenance in the darkness of the night : so that the 
scene with him had ended by leaving her still in 
complete ignorance of who he was. Madame 
Angeiique was much troubled : for she could not j 
help thinking that the same individual who had • 
thus behaved towards Lattice Rodney, had spirited 
away Eveleen O’Brien. Not for an instant, how- j 
ever, did her suspicions rest on M<r. Redchife : t 
for ne had paid her bounteously at the time, and { 
the girls bad assured her that be had entered with , 
spirit into the festivities of that particular evening, j 
As for the Duke of Marchmont, Madame An- | 
gelique did not dread his anger on Lattice's ac- j 
count: for under, all the circumstances, she did j 
not oonsider that any blame could attach itself to 
the young woman, who, when menaced with the 
law, and finding the plot more or less known to 
her mysterious midnight questioner, had naturally 
saved herself from ulterior consequences by adopt- 
ing the course which is known to the reader. In- 
deed, Madame Angeiique was herself somewhat 
irritated against the Duke, that he should have 
so seriously compromised her own establishment 
in respect to the dresses, and likewise m respect 
to the purpose for which Lattice Rodney had been 
required in the neighbourhood of Oaklands. A . 
hastily penned note from his Grace, written im- 
mediately after the , explosion of the plot, had 
assured Madame Angeiique that she had little to 
dread on the part of the Duchess; as he (the 
Duke) would guarantee this much ; and though 
Madame Angeiique might thenceforth lose the 
cu«4m of the Duchess, she should receive an 
aipple indemnification from Marckmont’s own 
purse. 

Thus stood matters in respect to Madame An- 
geiique and her establishment after the transaction 
at Oaklands;— and now, having given these neces- 
sary explanations, we return to the luxuriously 
furnished apartment in which we find Lettice Rod-' 
ney, Armantine, and Linda seated. 

It was noon; and they were all three in a 
charming d&tkabilUs. Lettice was reclining in a 
chair, reading a new novel aloud to her com- 
panions — both of whom, as the reader will recol- 
lect, understood English to perfection. The fine 
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| form of Tirttico Korincy nj'i i.trvtchcd out in a affair down at Oakkvls took place pre ffcy nearly ; 
| voluptuous abandonment, which, though at tho at fclie aarnc lime. JNuw, Krcleen knew certain 
I moment unstudied, gave a nuiro luxtyrious effect to things about the counterpart dresses; and she i 
the rich contours of her shape. Linda, the Ger- ; knew also that you were going off to the neigh- •' 

man girl, was seated upon the sofa; Armantine, j bourhood of Oakiands ” j 

the French one, occupied a chair opposite to Let- j “And therefore it is only reasonable to conclude,** 
tice; — and both wore all attention to rex** vary j exclaimed Lattice, “that Evolecn, the traitress 1 
pathetic love-passage which Lettico was St tha tim* f gave that mysterious stranger certain information 
reading to them. Presently the door opened j Which put him oh the watch and led him to inter- 
somewhat abruptly; and Madame Angeityu# made J eqpfc mo.” 

her appearance. J “Should you like a trip * t° Ireland, my dear 

“What do you think, my dear girl*?** she flfrf?” inquired Madame Angriiquc, patting Lett ice 
exclaimed in considerable excitement : “ that ma- i e wws ingty on her bare shoulder. I 

choroua wretch, Evolecn O'Brien, has gone bask to | “That I should 1“ exclaimed the young woman. , 
her parents !” f “Then you shall go,” responded Madame An- ! 

Lattice started in astonishment ; but both Linda ’ |phqvie. “ You can throw yourse|/ in tho way of j 
and Armantine sighed audibly, as they inwardly Evetaon— you can affect to be very penitent, and \ 

wished that the/ possessed homos to which the/ 1 to have left my establishment altogether ” i 

dared return. f “ Oh, leave me to manage it !” cried Let rice, j 

“ Yes — it is true !” cried Madame Ange&que, j already exulting in the prospect of success. “ I 
I who was too much excited to obs^rs the half. I will worm myself into Eveleen’s confidence --I will j 
subdued evidences of compunction and regret, as 1 get everything out of her. When shall X de- | 
well as of wistful longing, which the two foreign >' part ?” j 

girls had displayed. “And what is mete, die has ; “To-day, if you will,” rejoined Madame Ange- j 

harl the impudence to write to me V f liqne s “ no time need be lost ! And remember ! - j 

“ And what docs she say ?” asked Isttgif foil of if you can entice Evoleen back again, so much tho i 
curiosity. better. She is much too beautiful to lose ; and bo- j 

“ R ajs that through tho generality iotervon- sides, it would be a glorious triumph for us to ! 

tion of a mend whom heaven sent her, she lias accomplish.” ! 

becu snatched away from n life of infamy. Only , The preparations could not however be made j 
thiLk of this! She, who— as well as you, my for Letfciea Bodney’s departure on that samedav • i 
dears -revelled in every luxury, eat and drank bat at nine o'clock on tho ensuing morning she j 
of the best, and wore tho handsomest clothe* — ■ — ” ; took her place in a first-class carriage at Euston l 
“ docs she threaten you P” inquired Let- Square, her destination being Liverpool by way of j 

r ; fiataiojim There was only one other passe n- j 

“ No • u^d that, is the only consolation in the gar ia the same compartment; and this was a lady j 
matter,” responded Madamo Angeliqao, somewhat of nearly lb* same ago as Letfcice herself, as well as \ 
softened as she thought of it. “ She say* that to being by no mean* unlike her m personal appear- i 
parents received her with open mum- and that m ane*. She was almost of as tail a stature and of j 
they at once assured her an everlasting veil should similarly wait developed contours of shape : she j 
bo drawn over the past, they pressed her for no was decidedly handsome too, though not of so 
explanations in respect to her career since ah# bod remarkably striking a beauty as the other. She j 
left them.” was well drewed: her appearance was genteel, and i 

“ And of course bIio doe* not want to waJto a indicative of the well-bred lady. As the tram 1 
noise about it P” observed Lettico. “ fiat why did started. Lattice surveyed her companion, and was 
iho write to you surveyed by this companion in return. They wore ; 

“To state that a* she is iiMpored to practfsaHho the only two occupant# of the compartment ; and 
u tmost - forbearance, and never allude to mo or my being of the same sc*, it was but natural that ; 
proceeding*, she stipulate* that o» my part 1 will they should soon gaff into conversation. Let rice ; 
refrain from over mentioning E relee u G'Brwn as , Rodney stsmm&l as a matter of course, as modest J 
having been an foraate of this bouse.” and retired an mv a* possible, m order to be con- | 

“ Ah ! I suppose she means to besom® eespwrt- distant with the part of a respectable lady which ! 
able now !” interjected Lattice, wit&£ contemptuous • she was playing, as well as to obviate any suspicion 
#u, ^°- that might avis* as to her true character: for there 

“And perhaps sho hopes tonwrryr exclaimed are thousand* of people in thia world— especially 
Madame Angolique, “ But perehftiKW thing* among the female sex— who, though displaying a 
won’t go on quite so pleasantly a* sfen Xetkujratu*. bold hardihood and bra sen effrontery when m tho j 
Look here, my dear Lattice I — h i» of the utmost midst of scene* of vicious dissipation, are never- 
oonscqueriUe we should discover Wlib the man was thetas* anxious enough to cloak their true charac- 
tbat extorted those revelations fom yon the other tars when beyond the sphere of their irregularities, 
day, down in the country. It la dangerous that In the same way that tho poor often struggle and w 
there should be a person knowing *0* n*weh about strive to put on the appearance of ease and com-'" 
you as he evidently did— and therefore about this patency, so do the immoral endeavour to apparel, 
establishment— and we on the other hand net to themselves with the raiment of morality, and the ■ 
have the slightest conjecture who to i si” immodest to assume tho air and complexion of 

“ Perhaps he is the same kimj friend,” ofcrervod modrety. # 

Lcttuv, suecringly, “ wham la av-. u sent to restore During the first half- hour the discourse wo* 
Evelcen to her parent*?” limited to tho mere exchange those casual j 

“lliats exactly what I think!” exclaimed observations and indifferent remarks which, with 
Madame Angoliquc : “ because her flight and that person 3 meeting for the first time, are the now# i 
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I sary preli min aries to a more familiar ami continu- 
ous strain of con versa! ion. Lattice found her 
travelling-companion to bo a young lady of unas- 
' suming manners* somewhat simple, minded, And 
disposed to enter with an ingenuous frankness upon 
t»io objects of the journey on which, aha wan bent 
I Iiottiee chose likewise to be communicative, — not 
! however to reveal the real truth in respect to the 
I motives of her own journey, but to chatter away 
j in her own style for the sake of appearing im* 
i portant in the animation of her travelling 
J companion. She accordingly stated that she was 
i on her way to Ireland to paps ft few weeks with 
I some friends in the neighbourhood of Public, — 
dropping a hint that these friends ware of aristo- 
cratic rank, a unavailing herself of the opportunity 
* to lead her fellow-traveller to infer that she 
| belonged to a wealthy and influential family. The 
| reader knows how much of ell this was true : it 
w as however believed byLcfrticeBodnoy’s travelling- 
companion, who was inspired by such confidences 
to become all the more communicative on her own 
; part. 

1 ' It now transpired that this lady was named 
: Itaynor, aud that she was a widow. Presently it 
further appeared that her Christian name was 
Louisa, —an intimation which elated from Lcitico 
Hod my ’s lips a remark on the singularity of the 
coincidence that their names should have the same 
initjuls. In short, as the journey progressed, the 
two ladies became more and more intimate and 
familiar ; and* inasmuch as no other passenger was 
introduced to their compartment of the cams go 
tit any of the stations where the train stopped, 
the flow of their conversation proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly. AVe may now record those details 
winch Lcttice Rodney received from tho lips of 
M rs. Raynor, in respect to certain circumstances 
{ of her life, as well as tho special motives which hod 
■ led lo the journey she was now undertaking, 
i It appeared that Louisa was loft an orphan at 
the iii»e of eleven, —both her parents being carried 
off suddenly by some epidemic disease, and with 
only u short interval between their deaths. 
Louisa was then removed to the house of a certain 
Air. Anthony Pollard, a lawyer at Liverpool* and 
, who was left her guardian. I £c was no relation s 
, hut doubtless Louisa’s father, when malting his 
. will, hail his own good reasons for appointing this 
gentleman to act us trustee for whatsoever pro- 
perty lie might leave bis daughter. Mr- Pollard 
j was an elderly man— a widower— of eccentric 
( habits- loving money with a miserly devotion— 

, and carrying hia parsimony to almost every ex- 
, ♦rcuio winch is usually associated with the greed 
| of gam and the passion of mammon* worship. 

, Louba remained but a few weeks at his house, 

1 and was then "sent to a hoarding -school at some 
ttfuii a considerable distance oil*. litre she was 
kept throughout tho holidays ; and though kindly 
treated by the mistress of the e»taldifclinn*i.t, and 
adequately supplied with pucket-imuiey,— yet still 
ejic could not help feeling how bitter and poignant 
it was to know of no place in the wide woild 
which she coulcklook forward to visit or be enabled 
( to tq>eiik of as her home. # At this tchool she re- 
: /named until she was seventeen,— ii'-ver once see- 
ing Mr. Pollard— only occasionally lie.*: in g from 
huu, when in a curtly written letter he miuttod 
| her money and expressed a hope that she was 


attentive and docile to her preceptress. Bid no 
hope that she was liftppy van ever hinted ftfc in 
those letters*: it appeared os if her guardian con- 
sidered W was fuUiUiag the extent of his duty k/ 
noting as ft mere man of business, and that ho Wfti 
by no means bound to demonstrate any of those 
kindnesses which her lost parents would bar* 
shown* or which she might have looked fhr on tho 
part of relatione— if she had possessed any. 

Tho schoolmistress was occasionally visited by ft 
nephew of bey own— a young gentleman of hand- 
some person* agreeable mauaers, sad pleasing 
address. He was four yesrs older than Louisa* 
and consequently twenty -eno at the period when 
she attained her seventeenth year. He had just 
inherited the little pr oporty bequeathed to him by 
his own parents; for he likewise was an orphan- 
To he bm£ a mutual affection sprang up on the 
part of tho schoolgirl and the nephew of the 
schoolmistress: tender billets were exchanged— 
vows of eternal fidelity were pledged. The cir- 
cumstance was discovered— and the young gentle- 
man was ordered by bis indignant aunt to absent 
himself altogether from the house so long as Louisa 
remained beneath the roof. The schoolmistress 
was a wolhpriuciplod and conscientious womans 
■ho communicated at onco with Mr. Pollard at 
Liverpool,' a/ld this gentleman wrote to signify 
hie intention of proceeding in the course of a day 
or two to fetch his ward away from the school. 
The romawoo hud thus reached that point at which 
the various complications could not possibly load 
to any other result than that which the reader 
doubtless anticipates. Tho nephew of the school- 
mis tress found means to communicate secretly 
with Louisa: she was almost broken-hearted at 
the thought of being eternally separated from her 
lover, and of being borne back again to ln-r guar- 
dian’s cheerless house at Liverpool— of which 
house her recollections of some six years back, 
wore by no incans agreeable. She therefore 
yielded to the entreaties of her admirer : sho fled 
with him*, but he was au honourable young man— 
aud the uiopoment was immediately crowned by 
marriage. 

The newly- wedded pair proceeded to France, 
whence Lo-isa — now Mrs. liayner— wrote to Mr. 
Pollard, explaining to lum that sho hud consulted 
her owr* happiness in the step which she had 
taken, and that if sho bad thereby proved unduti- 
ful and disobedient to the will of her guardian* sho 
Solicited bis forgiveness. She did not however ex-, 
jJdHence much, if any compunction at having thus 
flown, us it were, in Air. Lollard’s face ; for his 
conduct towards her bad never boon calculated by I 
any kindness to win her esteem, The latter he 1 
wrote hock, was pretty well that which might have 
been expected from the calloua-minded man of 
business, it was to the efl&Ct, that as she had 
chosen to regulate her own dfestimes, and cater fur 
her own happiness according to the dictates of her 
inclination*, he could acquit himself of any vio- 
lation of the trust confided to him by her deceased 
parents: he ixdbrmed her that bin* was entitled to 
three thousand pounds on attaining the age of 
twenty -ono -and that in tho meantime bo would 
regularly remit hot the interest, lie offered no j 
fehiuta'n»r»s upon her marriage - but on tho other \ 
hiiiKj. i;nvo no direct expression to any displeasure J 
on hit own part. The letter contained not the re- ! 
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moteat hint to the effect that he would be gratified 
to receive a viiit from herself and her husband : it 
did not even so much as intimate that if circum- 
stances should bring them near Liverpool, he 
hoped they would oall upon him i —hut this formal 
and purely business-like communication wound up 
by the announcement that when the young lady 
should reach the period of hermajorifcy, she must 
present herself to him in order to sign the necessary 
releases and receive the amount of her little for- 
tune. 

Happily enough passed away the two years of 
Louisa’s wedded life: for to two years was it 
limited ! — sad as is often the case in this world, 
the dream of felicity which is soonest to be disai- 
nated is the brightest and most beautiful while it 
lasts. Mr. Bayner was drowned in a boating* 
excursion at some French seaport where they were 
staying at the time ; and thus, with a cruel and 
terrible abruptness, the unfortunate Louisa found 
herself a widow. When the roseate atmosphere in 
which the Soul has been for a period accustomed 
to exist, is thus suddenly changed into a worse 
than Egyptian darkness, it appears to the sufferer 
as if tins black obscurity would be eternal —and 
that the mind, paralysed by dread consternation 
and crushed by overwhelming grief, could never by 
its own energies accomplish an issue thence. But 
there is no misfortune so terrible that the sense it 
produees will not gradually pass into a phase of 
resignation ; and then from resignation there is a 
natural transition to that improved and healthier 
state of feeling in which the mind begins to dis- 
cover that the world may yet have sources of hap- 
piness left for its experience. 

Two years had olapsed since the death of Mr. 
Bayner; and Louisa had put off her widow’s -weeds 
about a fortnight before the date on which we find 
her travelling in the society of Lettice Kodney. By 
a sqpaewhat singular coincidence, too, she attained 
her majority on the very day when the period of 
her mourning expired. The reader may now 
easily surmise tot what purpose she was bound to 
Liverpool * — it was to call upon her guardian 
Anthony Pollard, the miserly old lawyer, and re- 
ceive from him the amount of her fortune. Such 
was the narrative which Eettioe Boduey learnt 
from Mrs. Bayner’s lip* ; v»d the young woman 
could not help secretly wishing that she herself 
was on her way to receive three thousand founds, 
instead of to carry out the deeply devised plot in 
respect to Bveleen O’Brien. 

* u Your tale, Mrs. Bayner, has deeply interested 
me,” said Lettice. “ But do you not tremble at 
the thought of appearing in the presence of such a 
hard stern man as your guardian Mr. Pollard 
•eemstobe?” 

"I can assure you, Miss Bodney*” replied the 
handsome widow, “ that I experience no such tre- 
pidation. It is true that Pall ten ye*f* have now 
elapsed since I last beheld him t but my memory 
has faithfully retained the impression which Mr. 
Pollard made upon me at the time, during the few 
weeks I was beneath his roof. He is a man of the 
fewest possible words; and 1 am confident that he 
will not seek to engage me in any unnecessary dis- 
course. He will not speak of the pest more than 
is absolutely requisite to the settlement of the 
business which is to bring us in contact. T there- j 
Core entertain no apprehension that he will in any ! 


way revive the poignancy of my feelings on ac- 
count of the cruel and irreparable loss which I 
have sustained. Indeed, ho far as I can exercise 
my judgment on the subject, I have every rea- 
son to believe that our interview will prove a brief 
one, and that within an hour from the moment of 
our meeting the business will be settled.” 

u 1 am truly glad,” observed Lettice, “ to receive 
the assurance that you anticipate no manifestation 
of ill-feeling on Mr. Pollard’s part. Although we 
have known each other but a few short hours, I 
feel an interest in all that concerns you.” 

"And this interest. Miss Bodney, is recipro- 
cated,” rejoined Mrs. Bayner. 

The discourse continued awhile in a similar 
strain : but the reader will scarcely require to be 
informed that while Lettice expressed a feeling of 
interest more for the sake of saying something 
than because she really experienced it, and also 
fur the purpose of making her companion believe 
that she was a very right-minded young lady,— 
Mrs. Bayner’s assurances of kindly sympathies 
were, on the other hand, perfectly genuine and 
sincere. As the discourse continued, Mrs. Bayner 
was naturally led on to minuter details in respect 
to the past incidents of her life ; and as Lettice 
could not bear to be silent or Unoccupied — and 
moreover, inasmuch as she was endowed with no 
small share of true feminine curiosity — she, by 
her interjected observations, as well as by her 
questions, encouraged her companion to as much 
communicativeness as she chose to demonstrate. 
Tnus did the hours pass away, while the tram was 
pursuing its course of almost marvollous rapidity; 
and the two ladies mutually congratulated them- 
selves that they should thus have been thrown 
together. 

It was at some point— -no matter precisely 
which— between Birmingham and Manchester, 
that the conversation was all in an instant cut 
short, as if a thunderbolt had come crashing 
through the roof of the oarrioge. As Lettice 
Bodney subsequently described the occurrence, she 
was for a moment — and only for that single mo- 
ment — sensitive to an abrupt shock: it was 
quick as the eye can wink— and the next instant 
consciousness abandoned her. As she slowly came 
back to her senses, she became aware that she was 
lying on the slope of an embankment, and that 
some gentleman, of middle-age, was bending over 
her, and ministering restoratives. It appeared to 
her like a dream : she closed her eyes as if to shut 
out all external objects, the better to concentrate 
her mental vision inwardly, and thus arrive at 
some comprehending ef what it was that she 
thought and felt. There was a dull heavy sound- 
ing in the brain— a sense of numbness over all the 
faculties— & blending of uncertainty and vague 
consternation in the mind. Again she opened her 
eyes — but only to receive additional confirmation 1 
of the awful suspicion which, hitherto dim, inde- 
finite, and clouded, had hung in her brain. The* 
gentleman spoke a few kind words of mingled 
encouragement and inquiry ; and these still farther* 
served to stamp the horrible conviction in the 
soul of Lettice that what she had f&ncied and ap- 
prehended was no dream, but all a too hideous 
reality. In a word, an accident had happened to 
the train; — several of the carriages, being thrown 
off the line, were literally dashed to atoms ; and 
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numerous deaths, as well a* frightful injuries, mu- 
Illations, and contusions, were the consequence. 

The gentleman whom Lattice found bending 
aver her, was a surgeon who happened to he in 
the ill-fated train; and as he was unhurt, he had 
rendered all possible assistance to those passengers 
who, though escaping death, wen otherwise mss 
fortunate than himself. Lattice had been me**! y 
stunned by the first shook of the accident* she 
was in all other respects completely uninjured; 
and in a few minutes after her return to conscious- 
ness, she was enabled to rise and more about. 
The scene which presented itself to her contem- 
plation, was a frightful and a sad ona. The line 
was encumbered in one part with the overturned 
carriages — and in another atrown with the frag- 
ments of the shattered ones. Boxes, trunks, and 
portmanteaux were heaped pell-mell together,— 
some haring been broken open by the fall, and 
the articles of apparel, both male and female, dll 
| cast out and mixed together. On the slope of the 
! embankment several wounded persons lay hero 
' and there; and in another part there wes a 
' horrible array of mutilated and disfigured corpses. 

! As the eyes of Lettice wandered over this fearful 
grouping of the dead, her heart sickened within 
her, and she felt her brain reel, on catching sight 
of the apparel of her travelling-companion, the 
unfortunate Mrs. Bayner. Tea— bat it was only 
by the raiment that the deceased could be thus 
recognised : for her countenance was so horribly 
disfigured ‘that scarcely a lineament, much less a 
trace of its former beauty, remained. Lettice— j 
though, as the reader is aware, far from possessing 
any extxeme sensibility— was nevertheless shocked 
and horrified at this tragic occurrence which had 
thus cut off an amiable lady in the bloom of her 
youth as well as in the early summer of her beauty, 
and at the very time she was on her way to re- 
ceive the inheritance bequeathed by her parents. 
Lettice staggered back as she averted her eyes 
from the shocking spectacle, and would have fallen 
if she had not been caught in the arms of the 
surgeon who was still near her. 

Those who have been unfortunate enough to 
witness a tern fie railway accident, are but too 
painfully aware of the dread confusion which is 
superadded to the horror of the scene ; and those 
who have been happy enough to escape such a 
spectacle, may nevertheless grasp with their 
imagination the full range of its supervening cir- 
cumstances. The moans of the wounded sufferers 
mingling with the shrieks, the cries, and die 
lamentations of relatives who have survived the 
degd — the hurrying to and fro of half -dismayed 
officials— the process of disencumbering the line 
as speedily as possible— and the flocking of horrified 
persons to* the spot, when the accident occult in 
« the close vicinage of a town,— these are the salient 
characteristics of the scene following upon the 
a appalling drama. And so it all was on the pre- 
sent occasion. But it does not suit the purpose 
. of our tale to dwell at any greater length thereon * 
suffice it to say that the eurgeon who had hitherto 
shown so much attention to Lettice Bodney, now 
advised her to enter # one of the vehicles which 
were by this time near the spot, and proceed to 
the town which wee at no great distance. He 
assured her that die must not think of continuing 
her journey until the morrow ; for that at least a 


good night’s rest was requisite after the shock 
which she had experienced, and which, unless she 
was careful, might be followed by concussion of 
the brain. She did indeed feel like one bewildered 
and whose thoughts were all in confusion. The 
medical man wes kind and attentive * he gave her 
his arm, and conducted her towards the piles of 
luggage that she might select her own boxes. 
Here again was a fresh source of bewilderment 
for Lettice Bodney s for she beheld some of her 
own dresses and other articles of apparel scattered 
about. The surgeon assisted her to separate them 
from the rest with which they were mixed up; 
and on leanring from her what her name was, he 
took the trouble to search for everything which 
was marked with the initials L. B. In shor^, 
after much trouble, perplexity, and confusion, the 
good-natured surgeon succeeded in filling a couple 
of boxes the Uds of which were broken off, with 
those effects which Lettice had either been enabled 
to point out, or which he himeetf conceived to 
belong to her from the indications already men- 
tioned : then, having seen her safe into a vehicle, 
together with her baggage, he took his leave, — 
hastening to render bis assistance to the next I 
sufferer who required it. 

Lettice Bodney was borno to the principal hotel 
in the towm near to the spot where the accident 
occurred ; and feeling exceedingly unwell, she at 
once retired to bed. It was not until the third 
day after the accident that the effects of the shock 
began to wear off. It had been followed, as the 
medical man more than half predicted, by slight 
concussion, evidenced in a certain ringing in the 
ears and a continuous droning sound in the brain, 
as well as by heaviness of the head and confusion 
of the thoughts. During these three days, there- 
fore, Lettice kept her bed, and was attended upon 
by a surgeon living in the town. . When however 
she began to get better, she felt armous tojftoarn 
some particulars as to the results of the accident ; 
and a local . newspaper was accordingly furnished 
her. The particulars of the tragic occurrence 
itself, as well as of the proceedings before the 
Coroner, were given with the wonted minuteness of 
detail ; and in perusing the sad narrative, Lettice 
observed that the names of all tjie killed were 
given with the exception of one lady, Vbo was 
represented as being altogether unknown. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that she bad no card- case with her; 
nor about bar person was there discovered any 
letter or other document affording the slightest 
clue to the establishment of her identity. Bow, as 
the name of Mrs. Bayner was altogether omitted 
from the list of killed, Lettice Bodney at once 
comprehended that it was this very name which 
ought to fill up the blank left in the sad catalogue, 
and that the unknown lady thus described was 
none other than her traveUiog-companion ! 

Lettice was making tip her mind to give this 
information to the landlord of the hotel, or to the 
surgeon who woe attending upon her, with a view 
to have it conveyed to the proper quarter,— when 
she began the inspection of her trunks for the first 
time since she became an inmate of that hotel. 
She cow discovered that there was a variety of 
articles of linen which did not belong to her, 
mixed up with those effects which were really her 
own : but when she perceived that the former were 
all marked with the initials L. B., she beheld the 
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j solution ii the mystery, She now recollected t be 
i manner m which iurr thing* had been looked oat 
from amidst the scattered effect# on tl^ mem of* 
the accident ; and gs she was still farther examm* 
iog the box©#, to ascertain to what extent «to had 
time become the maioteotionei self-appropriatrix 
o£ (ho property of the deceased tedy, the discovered 
a small wriiing«do#k, with the initials L. R. on a 
brass-plat© upon the Ud. The desk was open,— 
the violence with which it had been thrown oat at 
the time from the box that contained it, baring no 
doubt caused the lock ty yield ; un d lattice limit 
ney, being hampered with no over-nice scruple, 
uniu'.siiutmgly proceeded to the examination of the 
contents of the desk. &ke found several doeu* 
meats closely relating to the deceased Mrs. Ray tier* 
Sfxurw, -lhc certificate of her birth, as well as that 
of her marriage — a French passport, describing 
her personally with as much accuracy as suds 
official papers ace enabled, in a limited number of 
details, to exhibit— sand several letters from Mr. 
Pollard, the lawyer, written at different times and 
advising her of periodical remittances. There 
were likewise memoranda, evidently penned by the 
deceased lady herself, and indicating various con- 
tinental places which she had visited both previous 
and subsequent to her husband's death— the whole 
affording a tolerably comprehensive clgo to her 
movements since her alopoaiont from the boarding- 
school. In a word, the several papers discovered 
in this desk, supevedded to the oral explanations 
given by Mr*, Raynor in the mil way carriage, 
served to render Lattice as intimately acquainted 
uj» it was possible for her to become, with the affairs 
:>f the deceased lady* 

While Miss Eodnoy was thus engaged in the 
perusal of the contents of the desk, an idea gra- 
dually began to arise in her mind,— at first vague, 
indefinite, and impalpable*— then acquiring shape 
ami flopiiteney— growing stronger, until at last 
it beflme on object perfectly fitted for serious and 
deliberate contemplation. Lottie* sat down and 
pondered deeply thereon. She surveyed the mat- 
L £ from every distinct point of view— reckoned all 
the o I unices of success and the probabilities of' 
failure,— at the same time balancing tbo risk she 
might incur with the priae Abe might gain by 
phijiug'tho strike boldly. Rer mind was made 
‘ up and sbe now sm lunger ©unskbred it expedient 
to throw any light upon the name of the cke&sed 
lady who was re presented as unknown in the cata- 
logue of the killed* 


CHAPTER XRXVW. 

TUB 31ISJ2S. 

I* by an means one of the beat streetk «!' Idver- 
pool, was situated Um dwelling of Mr* Anthony 
Pollard, attorney-at-law. Ho has already been 
described as a widower, and of gracing miserly 
habit.*, Mrs. Raynor, when a child — ten years 
previous to the tun* at which w« Unye found her 
speaking on the subject to Lattice Rodney— had 
observed bis parsimonious character, aqd was dis- 
gusted by it: but during those teu years it had 
become still mors inveterate in ike greed for gold — 
mure intense m its eagerness for gain. He had 


thus acquired all the very worst attribute* of the 
miser, —sacrificing every personal eomfort to the 
sole object which he had in view. And yet, not to 
hts knowledge, did he possess a single relation on 
the face of the earth t there was no one whom he 
loved for whose soke he hoarded up gold— no one 
whbm he eared for, to inherit it. The thought 
troubled him mot that when the eokl hand of death 
should be laid heavily on his shoulder, sending 
through 1dm that congealing chill which knows no 
thaw, —his heaped-up riches weqld either devolve 
to tii© Crown, or be dissipated in tin? course 
of the law’s disputes, or become the prey of 
any plunderers who might gather in his last 
moments at bis bod-iide, as the ravens troop 
to where the corps© will anon be jm the field 
destined for the battle. It was wot the question 
of who should inherit all this wealth, that occupied 
the mind of Anthony Pollard: it was sufficient for 
him that tAav w$» his goWen image which lie Usd 
set up lor bin wa particular worship, -no matter 
what worslupper might succeed him, nor whether 
the image iueif might be shattered, at his death, 
by the hand of greedy litigants or of plunderers 
intent upon a division of the spoil. Most strange 
indeed m the tuoney- worship of the miser, whose 
idolatry is purely egotistical, and who ministers not 
as a high-priest to lead other# in the track of the 
some devotion, as well as towards the seme objtxsi, 
and to cherish the hope of possessing the same 
idol ! 

Mr- Pollard was a man well stricken ‘in years— 
tali, lean, and lank — with shn veiled limbs — a 
cadaverous skin— a sinister expression of count©- 
nanoe— and an ey© ever restless in the suspicious 
glances it was continuously Hinging round about. 
Though so greedy of gain, Pollard was a just man 
after his own fashion : that b to aay, he would 
scruple not, by moans of all the engines of usury, 
to grind his victims down to the vary duot— ay©, 

| or even reduce them to beggary, so long as he 
obtained his own profit: hut on the other hand be 
would religiously fulfil whatsoever obligation ha 
undertook, and whatsoever trust was conLUiod to 
him. Thus was it that throughout all hw dealings 
in respect to Mrs itayner, his conduct was marked 
by the strictest probity ; and it is therefore to be 
presumed that her tether, ere hi# deatli, had selected 
him as a trustee from a knowledge of the illimitable 
confidence that might be reposed in hau. Oi tate 
years Mr. Pollard had grown so mistrustful oi 
every one about him, that he had almost corn- 
ptefcdy given up hi# practice as a solicitor, ao as to 
uvoid the necessity of keeping clerks and of absent- 
ing himself for hours together from las hoiqe. 
Besides, he found money -lending <t far more lucra- 
tive avocation, and one a inch ’he could manage 
entirely by himself. Thus, at the period a ken we 
now introduce hun to the render, he had no clerks 
iu his employment ; and Ids growing habitant par- 
simony bud lad him on to diminish his domestic 
establishment, limiting it at length to a house- 
keeper and a drab oi a servant girl. The house- 
keeper who wo# so* iu iris service, had been witu 
him barely three weeks : but on applying for the 
situation, ah© hod produced such excellent testi- 
monial#, tinned by ladies of rank with whom ah© 
represented herself to have lived, that Mr. Pollard 
hod unhesitatingly engaged her. Besides, »h© 
catuc from London ; mid this was an additional 
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recommendation in her favour ; because the old ibelesa tried to pick a last morsel from that 
man had found— -or fancied that he had found the mutton-bone which really had naught l**ft upon it. 
Liverpool servant# so extravagant and dishonest, Presently# tho huge door of the room atowly 
he had made a vow never to take another bourn- opened j and Mrs. Webber made her appear* 

, keeper from amongst them. Therefore, when mm* 

: Mrs. Webber — which was the name of the M WolI> w Alice gone P” demanded Mr. Poflwd, 

( new superintendent of the miser’s household— thus alluding to the maid-af-att-work. 

had presented bvrsdf three weeks back as a can- “Yes, sir— she has gone/’ was the housekeeper's 
didate for the post that had fatten vacant, alio response, delivered in a loud shrill tone on account 
■ was speedily accepted — and all the more scad tty of her master^ deafness. “And what’s more, the 
I too, because she w%a so exceedingly moderate on slut grumbled because she said I did not give her 
' the score of w ages. Wo have spoken of a maid* enough bread and cheese to take home for her 
of-all work who was kept in addition to Mrs. Web* supper." 

ber ; and it is requisite for the purposes of our tale “ Ah l you are a good woman, Mrs. Webber !” 

> thut wc should add that this girl did not sleep in exclaimed Pollard. — “a vary good woman!— 
the bouse, but game at an early hour in the mom- thrifty and economical ! You are the only house- mw 
ing and left at about eight ov nine in the even* keeper who has ever yet shown a regard to my 
1 ing. * interests." 

Mr. Pollard’s house had never been handsomely “ X always mean to do so, sir," rejoined tho 
! furnished ; and of late years the greater portion of woman, with an air of great obsequiousness, not* 

; it was shut up,— it being entirely useless, as he withstanding that she bad to cry out in that shrill 
i never gave parties — never received guests — and his manner. “ I have let tho parlour Hr® go out, sir," 
i only visitors were those who came on business. «ho continued, “ as 1 don’t suppose the lady yftu 
j *He did not habitually sit in tbe only parlour have been expecting for the last fo^ daye will make 
, that was kept for use: but there was a sort of her appearance this evening P” 

store-room at the bock of tho house, on the ground- “ Bear me, how provoking that she does not 

floor, where he principally sat. The reason can be come !” ejaculated Pollard. * She wrote and said 
explained in a few words-.— tho apartment had she should bo with me a few days back; and 
certain defences which rendered it, so to speak, a hero, every ddy since, have I been having a fire 
stronghold of tbe miser s fortress. It had im* kept in the parlour, and little extras in the larder 
mense iron bars at its only tqjndow: it had a —because, you see, as X have already told you, Mrs. 
huge massive door, that could not possibly be Webber, I must ask her to stay a day or two with 
forced open without creating a considerable dis- me.” 

turbanec ; and there was moreover an iron safe "Well, sir, of courso yon know best," responded 
lot into the thick wall ; - so that in every respect tho housekeeper : "but I can’t help thinking that 
was tins apartment tho one best calculated for Mr. you aro putting yourself to a very unnecessary ex- 
Pohnrd's use. Here, then, was he accustomed to pens# on account of this Mrs. Eayqer." 
sit during the day,— proceeding only to the “Ah 1 but she can’t very well help making roc a 
parlour to rmuvo visitors on business : here, in little present," ejaculated the lawyer, “ when l pay 
this strong room likewise, did he keep bis hoards her over her money and resign my guard lansktp* 
in the iron safe ; and bore of late years bad he So this little extra civility, Mrs- Webber, will cost 
t bought lit to bleep at night. For tho old miser mo nothing *. ot I should say; it is only a few shil- 
bad grown excessively deaf; and not for worlds lings laid out at uncommon good' interest and 
would he have slept in any other part of the house, tbe old miser rubbed his hands chucklingly us be 
with the chance of an entry being effected by thus spoke. 

either window or door, and he -too dull of hearing “ And who knows, sir," inquired Mrs. 'Webber, 
to catch the sounds ! Every night, before seeking “but wh^t Mrs. Rayner was the lady who # was 
his bed, did he lock and barricade the massive door killed tho other day by She railway accident f” 
of the strong room: but it is even a question “ If ot likely 1” answered She lawyer; “because 
-whether with such defences us were constituted by Mrs. Eayncr would have been sure to have pa- 
tliat wooden barrier and by tho bars of tho win- per# about her, to identify her: whereas it it 
dow, the miser slumbered in tranquillity. very evident from tho newspaper reports that tho 

it was about eight o’clock in the evening— a dndy who was killed, and who was represented as 
few dny s alter the railway accident — that wo shall unknown, had no such papers at all." 
find old Anthony Pollard taking his tea and “And yet,” remarked the housekeeper, “ I saw 
supper (winch two meals ho, for economy’s sake, in to-day’s paper— which the pofboy lent me when 
blended m one) in tbe strong room just alluded he brought the pint of beer for mine and Alice’s 
to. A singlcf tallow-candlo burnt upon tho table s dinner— $afc tho lady has not been recognised or 
4he crockery was of tho commonest description ; claimed by any one.” 

and the bone -for it was a mere bono— upon a “Recognised indeed!" echoed Pollard; “how 
. cracked dish, was only fit to become a clog’s por- can a person with her face smashed to pieces, bo 
*tion, and not to furnish a meal for a hungry man. possibly recognised P However, if Mrs. itayncr 
JJnlortunately Mr. Pollard could not over-rule don’t come in a day or two— and if I don’t hear 
nature’s cravings, though he was always endea- from her— 1 shall really begin to think you must 
; vourmg to persuade hi row If that he could not be right, and that perhaps after all tho unknown 
; afford to gratify them, and that he should be ruined lady of the railw ay accident was my ward 
. if he did. Thus, though ftie wretched man really Louisa ” 

■ longed for a good substantial meal— and could have “And suppose she’s dead, sir f” said (he house* 

j devoured it too at any other person’s expense, if keeper inquiringly, 
favoured with an Invitation to supper— he never- 1 “Ah! if she's dead,” responded Pollard, u \ 
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must find out her deceased husband’s relations, 
and band them over the money : for she has got no 
relations of her own." * 

“ Ah, sir, it's like jour strict integrity P ex- 
claimed Mrs. Webber. “I heard speak of your 
character in Liverpool the day X applied for the 
situation; and all that was told me made me in* 
deed most anxious to get it.” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Webber,” resumed Pollard; 
“ the money shall be righteously dealt with. There 
it is,” he added, glancing towards the safe: then, 
instantaneously perceiving that he had inadver- 
tently let drop an admission which he wee never 
in the habit of making to a soul— and into which 
he could only have been thus led by his confidence 
in his new housekeeper,— he hastened to say, “ I 
mean the money is forthcoming— not here, of 
course at the banker’s!”' 

“Oh, to be sure, sir! replied Mrs. Webber: 
“ I know you keep very little ready money in the 
house; and for my part I tell Alien and the 
tradespeople that you never have any at all.” 

“ Ah, that’s right, my dear good Mrs. Webber !” 
exclaimed the old miser, his eyes glistening with 
satisfaction at the assurance she had just given 
him. “And it’s quite true too! I don’t think 
I’ve got five shillings in the place I No— I’m 
sure 1 have not 1”— and thus speak &g, Mr^Pol- 
lard drew forth from his pocket three-halfpence, 
a fourpenny-pieoe, a shilling, and a sixpence,— all 
of which coins he displayed on the palm of bis 
hand, as if the production thereof were irrefraga- 
ble evidence of the truth of his statement. 

“ You havVt seen this Mrs. Rayner for many 
years — have you, sir P” inquired the housekeeper. 

“ It must be ten good years since I last saw 
her,” answered Pollard. “ She was then a bit of 
a girl : but I have heard that she grew up into a 
very fine handsome woman. I don't suppose I 
could possibly recognise her ; and for this very 
reason Bhe is sure to bring the proper papers with 
her to prove her identity. And now you under- 
stand why it is that I don't believe the lady who 
was killed, can be Louisa, on account of the ab- 
sence of all such corroborative documents about 
her person, or in any box* or trunk that might 
have tyecn supposed to belong to her.” 

Mrs. Webber now withdrew from her master’s 
presence ; but instead of retiring to the kitchen, or 
to her own chamber, she issued forth from the 
back-door of the house, and entered the yard. This 
was surrounded by walls ; and in the one at the 
extremity there was a gate communicating with a* 
narrow alley. The instant Mrs. Webber appeared 
upon the threshold of thii hack gate, she was 
joined by a man who had evidently been lurking 
in the lane. Not a syllable was spoken until the 
fellow entered the yard ; and then, the gate being 
closed, he began conversing in an undertone with 
Mrs. Webber. 

“Well, what newsP” he inquired, eagerly. 

“Good, Barney,” was the woman’s response. 
“1 have just succeeded in discovering that the old 
chap ha* got a mint of money in the iron safe.” 

‘‘ Ah I you’re a clever ’un," said the Burker, in 
a tone of admiring satisfaction : “ you all along 
declared as how you wos con winced the old fogey 
had his blunt in that there vrery identical place. 
Then I s’ pose you mean the tidy little job to be 
doue to-night P” 


" Yes— to-night,” answered Mrs. Webber. 

* Is that lady come yet P” 

“No— and that’s why, after what I’ve learnt* 
the business must be for to-night.” 

“Well, it’s a reg’lar blessin',” interjected the 
Burker, “ that you’ve made up your mind at last, 
arter all this here hesitating and dilly-dallying 
which has kept me and Bill Soott all on the 
tenting-’ooks of suspense.” 

“Why, you «*«*£ understand, Barney,” said the 
treacherous housekeeper, “that it was better to 
put off the business fbr a few days till I could 
obtain certain and positive information as to 
whether Pollard had got in the house the money 
he has to pay to Mrs. Rayner.” 

“ Yes— and with the chance that Mrs. Raynor 
would suddenly turn up,” growled the Burker, 
“receive her blunt, and walk off with it. It 
warn’t good policy, maim — it warn’t good 
policy.” 

“ How absurdly you talk, Barney !” said Mrs. 
Webber angrily. “I tell you it was absolutely 
necessary to ascertain whether the old man really 
kept enough in his house to render it worth 
while ” 

“Well, and now you’ve got at the rights of the 
matter,” rejoined the delectable Mr. Barnes, “ and 
the business is to be done right slick olf-hand, 
with no more humbugging delays. Well, that’s 
your sort, marm ; and so we won’t have no more 
argyfleation on the pint. I’m blest if this Liver- 
pool business won’t be the best dodge we was 
ever put up to. Wasn’t it a lucky thing that 
Jack Smedley should have run down to Liver- 
pool just arter that little bit of business with 
the lodger— and that he should have heerd tell of 
this old miser’s wanting a housekeeper. I’m 
blowed if it isn't enough to make a cat or a 
helephant crack his precious tough sides to think 
how Pollard bit at them precious stiflikits which 
Jack drawd up his-self and put all them there 
fine names to.” 

“Well, well, Barney,” interrupted Mrs. Webber, 
“don't stand wasting precious time here— but bo 
off with you, and lay hold of Bill Scott, so as to 
be punctual.” 

“Bill’s handy enow, and as ready to lend a 
hand as he is to swill his harf-an’-harf, or dewour 
his biled mutton for supper. And now tell us how 
it’s all to bo.” 

A jfew whispered arrangements were settled 
between the treacherous woman and her villanous 
accomplice ; and then they separated. But it 
struck Barney the Burker that as he emerged 
from the book gate, his ear caught & sound, as of 
some one darting away— and he farther conjec- 
tured that this some one was a fgmale by the 
rustling of the garments. His keen eyes fiung 
their piercing glances in the same direction : but 
tho alley was involved in total darkness— and he 
could therefore distinguish nothing. He now* 
rushed forward along the lane : but he overtook 
no one; mid therefore endeavoured to persuade 
liimself that he had either yielded to a false alarm, 
or else that it was some person belonging to an 
adjacent house speeding forth on a message, and 
that the incident had no particular signifieauey to 
I warrant his transient apprehensions. Still there 
I was a certain vague misgiving in the mind of 
[ Barney the Burker ; and ere he returned to the 
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public-house where hie worthy acolyte and pupil wearied, and still unwell from the effects of the 
Bill Scott was awaiting hi* prei$qto/ be lurked recent accident. Now that I have paid my respects 
about in the lane and its vicinage tot tyfttodi of * end satisfied myself that you ore in good health, I 
quarter of an hour. No eiroumstetH*, #lp fgfllir to some hotel ; and to-morrow will wait 

however, transpired to ttttlf # tobfirte fc§4 tot* bftte ton at any hour you may choose to ap- 
picions ; and as he at tawf Wi#al ton*!? 

towards the low public-totefe $1 f thought that perhaps you would make my 

he bad established Wf hd 0M I Id btete* font home for a day or two,” answered Pol- 

himself, “ No— it's ngM m bf ftoWto £t. 'mw wi* your bed-chamber is in readiness, 

ghostesses, blow me g j"f$ w«ij* ihfck It wlwf Jt li the very tetoe ; jrou occupied ten years ago.” | 

to bo surroptitioua^llri^iiiod^ I nteiM t HM 0 fite* to* exceedingly kind*”, answered Lottie© s 
for any von adistenri** i| tod gto# lip (totem ### it #ouId bp ungrateful indeed on my part 
off in such a manner «4 $W~-m Ifs W Wp tested# yette bidding in all things. I have to 
*Twas no doubt a i*tonning m w Ifctbfc ml* to* the manner in which j 

beer; and eome of 44M wH flit ateiBf jiMt - jf*# W* serried «Nm tbe tenet confide, 1 to you by j 
•for all tbe world at if Atf f M f\W M deeeMWl fttbte— the regularity with which j 

While thus musifttft Jjf&toj W fidto#* ppcH Ml fm bile mfa m teg Jiarlodieal remittances ” | 

his way towards the hoo*iig*k«i 1 and to ms * write jk ho tgtiA fe totetlt me,” answered Pol- l 
meantime we must a p #hl| bad Iftlhh plate UttQ * t( andret I am of course glad that you are 
within the dwelling of $tf. AtWOMjf J NbP« fptfied with my guardianship. You will give mo 
Scarcely had ifta If IwP i teued m& #hpHte Pkdtfc ttotte, ffl boring abstained from reproach 

house into the top tm fk*k #«* % P#1 #&% yto Ms § certain step ” 

at the front dteti PI fit*, tefi badfp ttet oliude to it, my dear sir 1” interrupted 

his Wuekeepei fifetofte the tomtetroi, imagined tWite, carrying her kerchief to her eyes : “ it 
that she mutt M htotetHto engaged i b* mM* Wrtfinda tee but too painfully of my irreparable 
ingly proceeded bitetetf to fpitteg ifclte it taight Wto^ 

be. Taking the *$m* bff btod, |te tottered to 2 ***> f to— it must ” said the old miser. “ You 
the door ; and on ifetehi H, * U*f bf fib tomato here, then, for a day or two P It will 

tall stature, well dCtaPeff tmi gdod IMml* please tee to bare the society of one whom I knew 
He at onoe conq*Hp (b# thil tedetbe Ht± fit* to t Child, but whom I here not seen until now i 
ner ; but with bis btbPal etPtob be wtiHd m Pee bee girlhood. I learnt that you had grown j 
her to announce tjtete# " P into a fig© handsome Woman, and I wa« not 

" Mr. Pelbwdr eted fiopto * ^ ft* 4ltoi*ed. i should not hare known you —no, I 

indeed the WtS; " W® Mil t^Hx p# t Should not have recognised you: you are different, 

long interval. mite Pat 1 expected you to be — and yet there is 

“ It is then you, tteiito/* told tod bid miter t the tomb eohmr of tbe hair— yes, and the eyes too 
and he took Lettito’i hand. ^Walb im I hare — btlt toe profile has taken developments of which 
been expecting yeti : hear it il that red toted hei | wt r girlhood gave but little promise.” 
before P YoU mtot ipeah bted^f I tod 1 ff telo thus Speaking, Anthony Pollard contem- 

with deafness.^ plated Lettioe llodney with earnest attention -but 

" I experienced *fe a«0idtot| , ' teWWtoed Lettiec, Jet without any suspicion in his looks or his infin- 
” which detained iitefot days/' itor. ^bis was an ordeal that put all her powers 

“What t 0 tt toe fftttwaj P” tjtodletol «f hypocrisy and dissimulation to (ho test: it was 

lard. however one which she had naturally foreseen sho 

“Yes: I wto to to« Itoto ttlteh rmttof tb<? dquld have to pass through, and for which sho 
lines and upsdb totobg ftob dreadful inydrios and was consequently prepared. She bore that scrutiny 
loss #r life. . * well,— affheting to smile and blush modestly at the j 

“ Indeed i IkiNfl fUgdtoted to me, u continued Compliment which Was paid to her beauty ; -and i 
Pollard, “ ibai fdd might be a passenger J if that that blush also served as a veil for any little ti i fling I 
ill-fated train ) tot4 1 was not aUetotfito Without oonfushm Whieh r^fie could not altogether prevent. • 
the apprehension toll Jtel Jourself might hate It was quite evident that the old man had not the 
beea the uttforttetete lady tebft til not rtoo^nised. remotest misgiving as to the identity of bis vi si tress 
However, I am heartily gM that it it otherwise ;• with Mrs. Jlayner; and it was therefore only with , 
and I give you such p4or wehmte* M my house can a business-like caution that he proceeded to gtvo 1 
afford. Step into ilia parhwtr i^thon, aa he led to tbe conversation that turn which it now took. | 

the way thither, he exclaimed with an air of “ We were speaking a few minutes back of the j 

vexation, “Hear me, how gtfptofito fil Tbto house- 1 railway accident,” he said; “and I may now oh- ( 
keeper of mine has Ht the fire go out although j serve that my apprehension os to yoffr having lost j 
he perfectly well knew that Such wfifi toe case. ! your life on the occasion, was but a feeble one—* 
“Pray, my dear Mr. Pollard/* raid lattice, as- inasmuch ns the unrecognised lady appeared not to 
suming a tone and manner of the tweetest affa- havo in _her possession any papers calculated to 
bilily, “ do not put yourself out of the way on my ; show who she was.” 

1 account. Indeed, f am well aware that it is an j *• And of course you well knew,” observed Let% 

| unseemly hour for tee to call : but I considered it tice, with a smile, “ that such would not be th® 

! toy duty to pay my respects fcho very first moment case with me. I have in this packet,” she con- 
| ol my arrival in your town. I have only just turned, producing a smaU paper parcel, “ a variety 
j Stepped from the train— ” • of documents, which perhaps you will look over at 

I “And you will take refreshment P” said Mr. your leisure.” 

! Pollard, advancing towards the bell-pull. “ And wheire have you left your luggage P* if* 

"No, 1 thank you,” responded Lettice: "I am quired the lawyer. 
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“ At tb* railway station,” answered LetUce. 
"It was my purpose to ask you to recommend me 
to a suitable hoik : but since you have been kind 
enough to insist that I shall take up my temporary 
abode beneath your roof, I will . go an d order my 
effects to be brought hither.” 

« I cannot think of allowing you te g<M,uA again 
at tins late hour/’ said Mr* Bollard* u The very 
first tiling in the morning l will procure come om 
to fetch your boxes from the terminus. j| you 
are not cold in this, room without a fire, w* will sit 
and clmt a little logger? end they© wifi be harm 
in my looking at these paper# at once t it will save 
some trouble for the morrow— and than there will 
bo nothing for you to do but sign the Wieses and 
receive your money/’ 

Thus speaking, the old man proceeded to open 

the packet ; and putting on hi# spectacles, fie com- 
menced the examination of the documents, —musing 
audibly os be proceeded? ' 

“ Tho certificate of your birth— aye, to be sure l 
I remember it well. The certificate of your mar- 
riage -aud also this French paper con tain ing the 
. proof of your poor husband’s death* f am glad 
you brought it, ns it is to a certain extant neces- 
sary. Ah ! these, I see, are several letters of mine 
to you, merely on business-mailers. And hero is 
your French passport; hair, brown— eyes, blue- 
stature, tall— the least thing stout— and so on. 
Very good ! We will now put up these paper# 
again j and you can keep them* If I have lookyd 
over them, it was as a mere matter of form— and 
nothing else.” 

“ 01 course, my dear sir,” answered Lettice, in* 
finitely relieved when this new ordeal was over, 
“you are bound to conduct tho affair in a business- 
like way. And now, with your permission, I will 
retire to rest : for J feel much fatigued/’ 

Mr. I’ollord rang tb* bell; gud the summons 
was immediately answered by Mrs* Webber, who 
hud not long re -entered the house after her meet- 
ing with Barney the Barker. She was totally 
uuawnro that any one had bwen admitted during 
hor temporary absence; and she Was therefore 
smitten with astonishment on finding her master 
seated with a lady. As a matter of course she at 
once concluded that this must b,e Mrs. liayzier ; 
aud quickly recovering her self-possession, she 
assumed an air of placid benignity, as if pleased 
.that the ioug-expected one should have cocue at 
last. 

“ This is Mrs. Bayner,” said the old mixer to 
his housekecjier ; “ and thus by her prepuce arc 
all apprehensions for her solely sot at rest* llaya 
jc goodness to conduct Mrs. Raynor to th# 
chamber prepared for her reception. GM4 night, 
Loui>a.” 

“Good nigfet, my dear sir,” answered Lettf##* 
qpd she then followed Mrs. Webber from the 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards the housekeeper 
toturned to the parlour, to make the usual inquiry 
as to whetlier liar master needed an y thing more 
ere she retired for the night; and the response 
l»eii)g in the negative, she withdrew. 
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lfn*t mv elm upon ten o'clock ; and ih* old 
vdm molded to th* strongroom*— which, as tfi# 
reader wfii fefloUset, also served him as a bad- 
chamber. U» had to part on the following day 
with the an m of three thousand pounds; and 
though it wo* not his own money, yet tfipro was 
something gratdying in the possess m of it, He 
loved to feast his eyes on masses of shining gold— 
that gold which was the idol of bis egotistic wor- 
ship 1 On the very day that Mr*, flay no r at- 
' tftined her majority, he had drawn the sura oT 
three thousand pound# from bi$ bandar, and had 
deposited it in Ins iron safe. A large portion was 
i in tho yellow specie : the remainder in bank-notes* 

I The old man now sat down at the tabic to tvant 
j over those notes and that gold from which ho was 
j to part on the morrow. He experienced a feeling 
j very closely bordering upon affliction at the pro- 
’ sped of having tp separate himself from so large a 
| sum i but yet not for a moment did he entertain 
the thought of misappropriating it— nor did be 
1 regret having honourably performed the duties of 
guardianship in respect to that money and its 
rightful owner, whom he now supposed to be be- 
neath his roof. But be sat down to count it, not 
merely to couyinoe himself, for the top Mi timo 
since he had it in his possession; that it was cor* 

‘ rect— but likewise to have the gratification of fin- 
gering and contemplating it for tb# hist time but 
one. We say but ohq, because the old naan natu- 
rally expected that on the wprroy he would have 
to count the money again when banding it over to 
i its claimant— and then indeed for tfep last time l 
j Meanwhile Mrs. Webber had ascended lo her 
[ own chamber, making her footstep® sound with 
1 unusual heaviness upon the stairs, and slumming 
; the door of the room with a certain degree of vio- 
lence— and all for Urn purpose of making the sup- 
posed Mrs. Raynor hear that she bad thus sought 
her own apartment. There the treacherous house- 
keeper sat dowu for about a quarter of an hour, — 
retaining m her baud an old-fashioned jbfiver 
watcb which she posse Ac d, and keeping her eyes 
fixed uppn the dial. If we were to follow tho tram 
of her to usings we should find that site was exceed- 
; ingjy well acquainted with the habits of her nun* 

* tqr, xj^ough she bad been so short a time in hi# 
Service : but then she had entered this service for 
a facial object, and she had holed not to watch all 
. hi# proceedings and scqinco as deep an insight as 
| possible into his habits and custom** 

| “Ho will sit down in bis room for a good half- 
j hour/’ she said to herself, “ te look oyer ids books, 
enter the transactions of the day, aud sum up his 
! profits before he barricade# himself in for the night. 

1 At a quarter past tan precisely X am to give ad- 
mission to Barney and Bill Scott : there will then 
be a good quarter of an hour to do the work. Yes 
—and it bfiall be dona too, no matter tins Mr#- 
Raynor a presence — it shall be done at any 
i risk !'" 

i While thus* musing, Mrs. Webber continued to 
| regard the wmute-baud bf her watch ; and just as 
j it marked twelve minutes past ten, she took off her 
' slices, opened the door very gently, and noiselessly 
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crept down the staircase. Not a board creaked easy enough; tor he is too deaf to hear the dojr 


under her footsteps ; and she was careful to pre- 
vent the rustling of her dress as she passed by 
Lattice Rodney's door. She carried no light in her 
| hand; and thus, silent as a ghost— stealthy and 
mysterious as an evil spirit— in the deep darkness 
did she continue her way. She gained the ground- 
| floor— she peeped through the keyhole of the 
strong room— and them® she proceeded to the 
kitchen. Cautiously opening the back door, she 
put on her shoes again and issued into the yard. 
The back gate was speedily unfastened— and two 
persons, who were lurking in readiness there, 
passed into the premises. These were Barnes and 
his delectable acolyte Bill Scott. Mrs. Webber led 
them into the kitchen; and there she' struck a 
light,— placing her finger upon her lips the mo- 
ment the glare of the luoifer flashed upon the pre- 
vious darkness. 

"Hush!" she said in the lowest whisper : “we 
most be cautious— the lady is come.” 

v But has the old 'un paid her over the blunt P” 
inquired Barney with a look of apprehension. 

“No— I am certain he has not,” responded 
Mrs. Webber ; “ there are deeds to sign first of 
all— or rather it was intended there should be,” 
•he added, with a glance of diabolical significancy. 

“Ah I hut they won't be, though,” rejoined 
Barney the Burker, his own looks full of a still 
more hideous and terrible meaning. “ I say, by 
the bye, when 1 think of it — did I understand you 
just now, mam, that you mean to cut away from 
the house directly the business is done ?” 

“ To be sure,” answered Mrs, Webber, — “ when 
the swag is properly divided. But of course we 
shall all three go different ways -and yoU may 
depend upon it that though an old woman,. 1 shall 
keep on the tramp the whole night, and then get 
up to London to-morrow in the best way that I 
can.” 

“ But there'll be a terrible hue and cry,” re- 
marked the Burker, “and it won’t do for you to 
think of laying concealed at Jack Smedley’s house 
——you'll be sure to get nabbed.” 

“ And I don't mean anything of the sort,” an- 
swered the vile woman: *1 shall get over to j 
France, and 'never come back to England again. | 
But we must not stand gossiping here : we must 
get to work." • 

“ Here's the tools,” said the Burker, with a 
grin, as he produced a long dagger from one 
pocket and a pistol from the other— while Bill i 
Scott also displayed a couple of pistols. “ But* 
this is the thing that we must do the business I 
with,” added Barney, as he restored the pistol to 
his pocket and felt the point of the dirk with his 
forefinger. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Webber; “mid mind if 
Mrs. Rayner up-stairs happens to ovmear a noise 
—if there is any struggling on the old man's part 
and she gets alarmed and comes doWn or cries ! 
out—” | 

“ Then we must do her business also,” inter- 
rupted the Burker, with a ferocious look. 

Mrs. Webber nodded with approving signifi- 
eancy ; and as a thought struck her, she said, “ As 
1 came down etairs, 1 ' peeped through the key- ; 
Dole and saw the old man sitting with his back to 
the door. If we should be lucky enough to find 
him in the same position now, the work will be 


opening or to catch the sound of your footsteps. 
But you had better both of you take off your 
shoes. 9 

Tbit counsel was at once followed by the Burker 
and Bill Scott ; and Mrs. Webber, with the light 
in her hand, now led the way from the kitchen. 

, On reaching the passage where the door of the 
strong room was, she deposited the candle upon 
a step of the staircase, and then peeped through 
the keyhole. As her countenance was again 
turned towards her two villanous accomplices, its 
expression of fiendish satisfaction made them 
aware that circumstances continued favourable to 
their murderous project. 

Mrs. Webber now proceeded to raise the latch 
of the door as noiselessly as she possibly could ; 
and as she gently opened it, Barney and Bill Scott 
beheld the old man seated with his back towards 
them. He had on his dressing-gown, and was 
placed in an arm-chair at the head of the table. A 
single candle lighted the scene within the room t 
its beams were reflected by the yellow gold which 
the miser was counting. A couple of bags were 
likewise in front of him— as well as an open 
account-book, which showed the precise state of 
Mrs. Raynor’s affairs, calculated and balanced to 
the minutest fraction. So absorbed was Anthony 
Pollard in his task, that even if he had been less 
deaf than ho was, he would perhaps have still 
failed to hear the opening door or the tread of the 
murderers’ steps — shoeless and stealthy — that 
were approaching from behind. 

Barney the Burker advanced first, with his long 
sharp dagger in his hand: Bill Scott was imme- 
diately behind him, grasping a pistol to be used 
in case of emergency. Mrs. Webber remained at 
the door,— behind which she half concealed her- 
self; for though iniquitous enough to play her 
part in the cold-blooded deed, she nevertheless 
instinctively recoiled from its too near contem- 
plation. Stealthily advanced the Burker towards 
the unsuspecting old miser; and when at the back 
of his chair, the villain's dagger was raised to deal 
the murderous blow. At that very instant Mrs. 
Webber gave a start; and the word “Hush!” 
being almost involuntarily uttered, sounded au- 
dibly from her lips. Biff Scott, instantaneously 
catching it, laid his hand upon the Burker’s 
shoulder to make him aware that there was some- 
thing wrong, at the same time that he glanced 
back towards Mrs. Webber. But it was too late 1 
— the di&boho galvanic force was already in the 
Barker's arm— the weapon was descending* with a 
terrific power— deep down did it plunge between 
the shoulder* of the unfortunate old man— a groan 
burst from his lips — and he.feli forward a corpse, 
with his head upon the table. c 

“ It was nothing, after all,” said Mrs. Webber, . 
the instant the blow was dealt. “I thought I 
heard some one moving about up-stairs.” 

But here we must interrupt the thread of our b 
narrative for a brief space, to return to Lattice, 
Rodney. It will be remembered that when Mrs. 
Webber was summoned to the parlour in order to 
conduct Lettice to her 0 chamber, she was seised 
with astonishment on finding that her master was 
not alone, and that the lady whom she took to bo 
, Mrs. Rayner, had been admitted during her 
| temporary absence from the house. That look 
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bad troubled Lattice i bar guilty conscience in* 
atantaneously suggested a cause of apprehension. 
Perhaps this old housekeeper had been for years 
in Mr. Pollard's service— perhaps she had known 
1 the veritable Louisa— and perhaps she was now 
atricken with astonishment on beholding in the 
supposed Mrs. Rayner a person so different from 
what she had expected to see, and from what the 
little Louisa was likely to have grown up into t 
Such were the reflections which swept all in a 
moment through Lattice Rodney's mind ; and a 
cold terror thrilled through her form. She had 
nevertheless a sufficiency of sdf-possession still 
remaining to avoid the betrayal of what she felt j 
and she followed Mrs. Webber to the bed-room 
prepared for her reception. Mrs. Webber was 
considerably disconcerted by the arrival of the 
| supposed Mrs. Rayner, and was apprehensive lest 
the murderous plot could not now be carried out. 
A portion of what she felt was reflected in her 
j looks; and Lettioe, being herself keenly and 
i poignantly on the watch, saw that there, was 
something strange and peculiar in the way that 
•the housekeeper surveyed her. Still interpreting 
matters according to her own alarms, her former 
suspicion seemed to be strengthened: namely, 
that Mrs. Webber had a misgiving in respect to 
her identity with Mrs. Rayner. She longed to 
lead the old woman into conversation, to ascertain 
if her fears were really well founded: but the 
words she would have spoken appeared to stick 
in her throat, and she could not give utterance to 
a single syllable. 

“ Is thpre anything you require, ma’am P” 
asked Mrs. Webber, with a certain constraint, in 
consequence of what was passing in her own mind. 

“ Nothing,” replied Lettice, her tongue now un- 
loosening ; and then she muttered a faint “ Good 
night,” which Mrs. Webber did not catch, and 
therefore did not respond to — but quitted the room 
with the impression that the lady was a proud, 
haughty, and reserved being who did not choose to 
enter into any discourse with her. 

That constraint with whioh the housekeeper had 
epoken, and which, as the reader has seen, in reality 
arose from the state of her own guilty feelings,— 
j was, under a similar influence, interpreted by Lefc- 
I tice into a studied coolness on the old woman's 
j part ; so that when Mrs. Webber had retired. Let- 
j. tice flung herself upon a chair ll an awful dismay, 
murmuring, u I am suspected— 1 shall be dis- 
covered— this woman is evidently more than half 
convinced that 1 am an impostressl At all events 
the will give some bint to her master to put him 
upon his guard : he will question me more closely 
than he otherwise would have done— he will pur- 
posely speak to me of things concerning which I 

cannot possibly give an answer 1 shall be 

v detected — exposed— sent to prison— tried— trans- 
ported— or perhaps hanged 1” — for the young 
woman knew not very well which offences were 
’ capital or which were not ; and her own terrors 
( naturally made her see everything in the worst 
light. 

She wrang^ her hands in despair: she bitterly 
repented of the course into which temptation had 
a led her ; and whereas ufltil the last few minutes 
she had conceived her position to be entirely safe, 
the now felt astounded at what she looked upon as 
her egregious folly in having embarked in such an 


enterprise. She would have given worlds, had she 
possessed them, to be safe out of the house: a 
mortal terror, was upon her : at one moment she 
shivered with a cold sensation— the next instant 
she felt as if her veins were on fire. But still 
recurred the question— what was she to doP To 
carry on the imposture now, appeared hopelessness 
itself— utter madness. While she sat in these 
painful meditations, she heard Mrs. Webber come 
stamping up the stairs, and then loudly closing the 
door of her room. The reader knows very well 
for what purpose this noise was made: but the 
oon science-troubled Lattice interpreted it through 
the medium of her own fears. 

" The woman has bhen down,” she said to her- 
self, with anguish at the heart, "to tell her master 
that he it deceived ,* and she cannot conceal her * 
own rage at the idea that there is an impostress in 
the bouse. Hence this stamping of the feet— 
hence this slamming of her door l Oh, what will 
become of me ?" 

Again the miserable Lettioe wrung her hands 
despairingly, — when all in a moment the thought 
struck her that she might esoape out of the house. 
Tee— if this were practicable, she would accomplish 
it 1 But what if the street-door were locked and 
the key taken outP Ah! then doubtless there 
would be soqie means of issue from the back part 

of the premises— or by the parlour^ window 

anything, so long as she could esoape 1 And now, 
how thankful she was that her effect* bad been 
left at the rail way. terminus : for perhaps there 
might be a very late train by whioh she eould get 
off -or at all events there was sure to be a very 
early one in the morning— and she might be far . 
away from Liverpool before her flight from the 
house should be discovered. 

Having reflected upon all these things, Lettice 
Rodney determined to make her escape. She had 
not taken off her bonnet or shawl ; she was there- 
fore in readiness to depart without delay. But she 
thought to herself that it would be better to wait 
half-an-hour, and thus afford loisure to the other 
inmates of the dwelling (for she did not even know 
how many there might be, nor what number of 
servants the old miser kept) to sink Into repose in 
their respective chambers. She waited accordingly ; 
and it was a half-hour qf painful suspense feif her, 
because she wee not as yet certain that she would 
after all be enabled to find an issue from the dwell- 
ing. She did not hear Mrs. Webber descend the 
stairs; and as the bouse appeared to continue 
4uiet, she at length resolved to put her project 
into execution. Opening the door of her chamber, 
she stole forth .* but on reaching the bead of the 
staircase, she perceived a light glimmering below ; 
and hastily retreating, closed the door again, more 
loudly than woe consistent .with caution. It was 
this sound which had reached Mrs. Webber's ears, 
and made her ejaculate 41 Hush !” just at the very 
instant that Barney the Barker woe about to drive 
hie dagger deep down between the shoulders of the 
victim. And it may be added that it was the 
candle which Mrs. Webber had placed upon the 
stairs, that had so terrified Lettice Rodney. 

The murder wae accomplished, as we have 
already described; and scarcely was the blow 
dealt, when the vile old housekeeper intimated to 
the two assassins that the had been disturbed by a 
false alarm. 
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“What was it you thought as how you iu*erdi'” 
: jj: inquired itlio Burkcr. 

“ A door shutting up stairs/' angered Mrs. 
} WVbtor. 

“ Thru wb«t if that lady at you spoke of, hat 
boon a* listening and heard sumsuut— and perhaps 
•toe don't dare come down, but will open her win- 
der and speak to any one as goes by ; bo that in a 
few minutes the placo’U be surrounded, the whota 
neighbourhood alarmed, and we have no move 
chance of getting dear off thou a eat without 
daws iu n purtickier plane/' 

Mrs. Webber's countenance grew full of dismay 
us she listened to this rapidly uttered spmffi on 
the Burkovs part, and the tenner of much ap- 
peared indeed but too reasonable. 

u Well, what's to be done P” asked Bill 
“By jingo! we mu t do for her a1.su/’ ejacu- 
lated Barney, with a look of fiercest resolve. 
"Come, lead the way, old dame— and we’ll look to 
the swag nrterwards : he won’t run off with it/’ 
added the ruffian with a look of horrible signifi- 
caaey towards tho old miser’s corpse, which was 
bending with its face down upon the table. 

Meahwhite Let lice Rodney was a prey to the 
most terrible apprehensions,— her guilty conscience 
suggesting nU kinds of alarms. fcJho thought (hat 
the reason why there was a light syil burning 
below, was because the officers of justice had been 
cent for and were waiting to take her into cus- 
tody. There was madness in her brain: she How 
to the window of her room with tho idea of open- 
ing it and precipitating herself into the street: 
but no l she could not die thuB horribly— or if she 
survived, find herself frightfully mutilated. Ah ! 
all in a moment an idea struck her. What if she 
were to hasten down stairs — throw herself at the 
misers feet— confess the trick - but beseech him 
to pardon her -and tu return for his forgiveness 
she would give him such information aa would 
enablo him to keep tile three thousand pounds for 
- himself. BUe could tell bun that his ward Mrs. 
ltawior was no tnurc, and that she had perished 
in a manner which would prevent her heirs -if 
she bad any by her own or her husband’s s*do~- 
lVum becoming acquainted with her death. 

fcUiit ss lightning did these ideas sweep through 
the iiWri of ’Lottiee Itadipy : but ere she de- 
* seen' led to pat bar project into execution, «ho 
opened*, 4dor and listened. AUl sue* lizard 
voice* <&$y ware indeed those of 

the $retew&» who tf#re at tho instant deciding 
upoti the of hevwlf : but s! o could not 

catch what, ^h<*y «od -and she fanned that tho , 
officers of justice Were perhaps already in tho 
bouse. Oh ! then she must beseech and implore a 
private in tm view with Mr. Pollard : it seemed to 
her tho only method to save herself from destruc- 
tion. Ooaden well uigU to madness, dbi Wretched 
veana p uman rusimd down the stairs ; find as, ou 
reachnrg tho lower ffighr, she beheld Mrs- Webber 
accompanied by tw«» lil-hwkiug feliowft, bop very 
worst (ears ace rood to bo vmihmu'ii nndiu her eves 
the Burker and Bill ficoU iiistaiiiaueuusljr took the 
aspect uf constables. 

M Spare - Oh ! spare me l" she cried, frantically 
clamping her bauds as she stopped abort midway 
on tho staircases *' J will cuido^i everything! Ou, 
I know that £ have bfca wry guuiv— but iho 
temptation was so great J Lot uie ace Mr. Pollard 


—and 1 will tell him something that shall induct 

him to forgive me !" 

The reader may imagine bow great was the 
astonishment of Mrs. Webber and her iniquitous 
accomplices on hearing these passionately vehement 
ejaculations from Let tine Rodney's lips. While 
on the one band utterly at a loss to comprehend 
her, they nevertheless on the other band beard 
enough to make them aware that she was com- 
pletely unsuspicious of the crime which they bad 
committed, and that she believed Pollard to be 
still in the land of the living, inasmuch ns she was 
beseeching aa interview with him. The three 
wruUbds exchanged bewildered looks with each 
other ; and Lattice fannied that they were uncer- 
tain whether to grant her own prefer or to carry 
her off to gad at once. 

"Spare me— for heaven's soke spare me!” she 
exclaimed, descending the stairs; "and 1 will 
confess bow X was led into this imposture !” j 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Mrs. Webber, to whom theso j 
words were a revelation: “ then, who are i 
you P' 

“My name is Let tree Rodney,” replied the * 
young woman : “ I met Mrs. Xtayner— — ” j 

“ And you are net Mrs. Raynor ?” said the j 
housekeeper, m hurried inquiry. I 

u Bo— and you aU along knew that I was not. j 

Ob, there is Mr. Pollard- -Gracious heavens J” 

screamed Lettice, as her eyes were riveted upon 
the dagger which still remained botweeu Ins 
shoulders ; and smitten with the humble -the 
overwhelming conviction that murder hud been 
done, she fell down senseless at tho foot of tho . 
staircase. 

“ There let her be— we’ll divide the swag and 
boll;” said the Barker j “it isn’t worth while to do i 
her a mischief any-bow.” 

“ Stop V f said Mrs. Webber, as an idea of 1 
devilish ingenuity dashed in unto her mind : “ wo 
may save ourselves from all danger— and X need 
not scamper out of the country over to Fraucc.” 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded the Bunker 
and BUI Scott, as if both speaking in the nemo 
breath. 

"Never do yon mind/ 1 responded Mrs. Webber : 
“leave it all to me— I know what X am about. 
Take charge of the swag, Barney — l know 1 can 
trust you for iny share— you’ll got up to London 
as quick as you son, and you’ll give it tv> my . 
daughter Bab— but not to Jack, mind l not to , 
Jack/’ , 

, “'All right, raarm,” responded the Barker, j 
" Gome along, Bill— and lot’s bo off.” i 

The three wretches -satisfied that Lettice Rod- j 
ney was in a profound swoon, from which the i 
would not very readily awaken — returned into , 
the strong ronui; and the two mus took pos- i 
Session of all tho gold trid bank-notes, with the / 
exception of fifty sovereigns which Mr?. Webber I 
cleared them to leave as a means of enabling her 
to curry out the objects which she had in view. * 
Harney and Bill Scott then took their departure 
by the same way m which they had entered, — 
Mrs. Webber carefully closing and securing tbo 
\ard-gate as well as the back-door when they 
were gone. On re-enioriftg the bouse, she found 
h • nice still lying insensible at the foot of tho 
btuiis: slit* approached the corpse of her master — 
took his purse teiw bis pocket— put into that 
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Bim the ifty sovereign* which she had kept back 
-^«nd then, while Lettiee still continued in a state 
•f unconsciousness, deposited the purse in the 
young woman's pocket. 

This being done, Mrs. Webber Opened tbs front 
door of the house and began screaming on*, w Mur* 
dor ! help l” with ail her might ftnd main. The »hm 
spread like wildfire along the street -several per* 
sons rushed in— and as Lattice Rodney woe startled 
back to life by the woman's cries, she found her* 
self the object of execration and abhorrence on the 
part of a dozen individuals surrounding her— r* 
she was accused of anvitfeS 1 

No pen can describe the confusion, tbs bemw, 
and the dismay which now prevailed in tbs miser's 
E house. The neighbours were docking in > and the 
f spectacle of the corpse, bent motionless over the 
table, with the weapon sticking in the back, pro- 
duced a fearful sensation. 

| “ Murder P erred Letyiee, ftinging around her 

Wild and almost frenzied looks i “I commit mur- 
der ! No, no— that abominable woman"— pointing 
to Mrs. Webber— M and the two villains Who were 
. with her " 

“ Wretch !*• exclaimed the housekeeper j “you 
know (hat you killed the poor old gentleman be* 
enuse he found out that you were a cheat— and 
you fell into a fit when, alarmed by the noise, l 
eame down and discovered the dreadful deed.” 

Le trice was overwhelmed with the accusation : 
she strove to speak, but she could not— a faintness 
came over her— and she would have again fallen, 
j had she not been supported by the arms of two 
! police constables who now took her into custody, 
j in this piteous condition, bordering upon uncon- 
i tciousness, she was borne away to the station- 
! hou^c, followed by a concourse of persons, all under 
j the influence of dread horror at the deed which 
i had been committed, as well as of atn&zoment that 
| one so young, so beautiful, scad so genteel-looking 
; should have oemmitted suoh a stupendous crime. 

On reaching the station-house, Mrs. Webber 
preferred the charge— but was continuously inter- 
rupted by the passionate, frenzied, and vehement 
ejaculations of Lcttice Rodney. The latter was 
I searched; and the puree, containing the fifty 
| pounds, was found upon her. This was proclaimed 
to be the old miser’s purse, not merely by Mrs. 
Webber, but by the butcher, the baker, the grocer. 

. and other tradesmen, with whom the deceased had 
been accustomed to deal, and who were now pre- 
sent while the chargo was being preferred. As a 
matter of course no one believed the unfortunate 
Lcttice Rodney's vehement averment of innocence 
and couuter-aecusation in respect to Mrs. "iVahber : 
she was consigned to a cell, where sire passed the 
remainder of the night in a condition of mind bor- 
dering upon fitter distraction. 

In the morning Lcttice Rodney w as placed before 
\be magistrate, charged with the murder of Anthony 
Pollard. Meanwhile her boxes had been taken 

• possession of at the railway-station by the police ; 
and some letters were therein found, proving that 
tier name was Lattice Rodney. On her own per- 
son not merely the murdered man's purse was dis- 
covered, but afeo the packet of papers belonging to 
Mrs. Rayner. The evidence given by Mrs. Web* 

* ber before the magistrate was to the following 
effect ; — 

M Tbs late Mr. Pollard was guardian to a lady 


named Louisa Raynor, whom he had not hoW®W 
scon for many years. This lady recently aitaihod 
her major ity^ivvui was expected' by Mr. Po(W<t to 
pay him a visit and receive the* lauds that tfOTW 
due to her* Last evening the prisoner came 
the house, announcing herself to be Mrs. tiuynM f 
find sire was at first believed to be what she thli* 
represented herself. She had a long interview 
with my poor master ; and about ten o’clock I 
went up to bod, leaving thorn together in the 
room where Jtr. Pollard habitually sat. I did not 
immediately retire to rest, having needlework to 
do. Upwards of half-an-hour elapsed, when I 
beard the sounds of voices speaking very loud. 1 
opened my door, and listened. My ears distinctly 
caught my master's voice bitterly upbraiding tire 
prisoner as an impostress, and insisting upon" 
knowing bow she came to personate Mrs. Rayner, 
and how she got possession of her papers. There 
was a great deal of this language on my master's 
side, and much intercession on that of the prisoner. 
I heard Mr. Pollard threaten to give her into cus- 
tody f and then tire door of the room, which was 
previously open, was closed, I presumed it was 
for fear of alarmiug me ; and I thought to tnyself 
that Mr. Pollard meant to forgive her if she would 
confess everything. Presently it struck me that I 
heard a cryp-ur rather a deep moan - then the 
door was opened again— and feeling a certain 
degree of uneasiness, I hastened down stairs. The 
prisoner was in tho passage : she looked dreadfully 
confused on beholding me— aud as I glanced in at 
the door, 1 was filled with horror and dismay on 
beholding a dagger sticking in my master's back. 
I seized upon the prisoner, calling her a murderess; 
and she fainted. Tho dagger belonged to my 
master ; ho was afraid of thieves and kept it for 
his defence. When sitting in that room at night- 
time, he generally laid it on the table near him j 
so that 1 have no doubt the prisoner summed it up 
and used it suddenly." 

While Mrs. Wobbcr was making this deposition, 
Lettice Rodney passed through all the extremes of 
feeling of which the human heart is susceptible,— 
at one time crushed down by the weight of fearful 
consternation, at another giving vent to the most 
pasfktaat-c declaration^ of innocence, as well as of 
accusations against Mrs^Wohbor hersdjf,— ncjR* im- 
ploring heaven to interfere in her behalf, then ap- 
pealing* to tho justice of man, — now confessing 
herself to bo guilty of the intended cheat, but 
repudiating with abhorrence the graver and blacker 
Charge, — then bursting forth into a paroxysm qf 
the wildest anguish— and then sinking down into 
a numbed stupor, until suddenly starting up again 
in a fresh frenzy of words, looks, and gesticula- 
tions. 

When asked, with tho usual caution, whether 
Lcttice hud anything to say In her defence, she 
spoke with so much incoherence, that it was 
scarcely possible to unravel her words and obtain 
therefrom a continuous narrative. Tno magistrate 
was however patient j and after much trouble, tier 
story was elicited. She told how she had fallen 
in with Mrs. Kay nor, and explained the cirdurn- 
stances under which she was led to undertake the 
imposture: she told likewise how she had dis- 
covered the murder, and scon Mrs. Webber with 
the t wo men hut no one believed this portion 
of her laic. The purse hod been found upon ha* * 
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and than too ih o hod her bonnet and shawl on 
when captured— which seemed to corroborate Mrs. ! 
Webber’s account of a protracted interview with \ 
the old man i while the unfortunate young woman’s 
own explanation of an intended flight from the 
house, waa regarded merely as an excuse to ac- 
eount for the circumstance of her being thus 
dressed in all the appafUl in which she had first 
arrived at the dwelling* 

The magistrate had but one duty to perform— 
one course to pursue; and this was to commit 
Lattice Rodney for trial at the next assises, on 
the charge of murdering Anthony Pollard. 


CHAPTER XL. 

TBS VVOAt SSOBSTAST. 

CnuzsTiAir Ashtoic entered upon his duties as 
private English secretary to the Duke of Maxe- 
tftolburg-Quotha ; and a week passed, during 
whioh he gave his Royal Highness the utmost 
satisfaction. In the meantime he had become 
acquainted with all the noblemen and gentlemen 
forming the suite of that most illustrious prince ; 
and perhaps the reader may wish toeknow a little 
more of these same German worthies. 

They were eight in number,— delighting in 
names as euphonious to pronounce as they were 
easy to spell; and these shall be enumerated. 
Firstly, there waa Count Wronki, who filled the 
office of Lord Steward, and whose okief avocation 
appeared to be in giving as few orders as possible 
and keeping down the hotel expenses to the utmost 
af his ability. The reader is already aware that 
the taciturn Chevalier Gumhinnen occupied the 
high post of Lord Chamberlain, with which was 
combined that of principal Lord of the Bed- 
chamber t but if this latter office included the care 
of the Duke’s wardrobe, it was very nearly a 
sinecure,— for a tingle portmanteau of email di- 
mensions could without difficulty contain all the 
coats, waistcoats, and trousers whioh his Royal 
Highness possessed; and .as for the luton, when 
there were. half. a-doxen shirts in use and half- a- 
doxffii more at the washerwoman's— applying the 
same estimate alto to falsa collars, handkerchiefs, 
and stockings— the amount of this great prince’s 
under .garments was not of an extent to require a 
groat deal of supervision. Baron Raggidbak was 
the Groom pt the Stole— the precise duties <rf 
which office Christian Ashton was at a loss to com- 
prehend ; unless indeed they consisted in the 
eating and drinking of aU that hit lordship could 
by any means get hold of— lounging away his rime 
—reading newspapers— or quarrelling with a com- 
rade over a game of picqmt for rikpehny stakes. 
The dhevalier Kadger was the Equerry; and he 
was in almost constant attendance upon his Royal 
Highness t but his leisure time Was expended in i 
smoking full-flavoured Cubae, and in renewing the 
odour of garlic and rum which he seemed to make 
it a rule to carry about with him. Then there 
was General HimmtUpinken, who filled the office 
of Master of the Horse: but this— at least in 
England, whatever it might havo been in Ger- 
many— was an unmistakable sinecure: for the 
Duke of Maxe-Stolbuyg*Quotha had not brought 


over with him so much as a donkey, much lets a 
• horse ; and one of the Queen’s carriages was every 
! day sent from Buckingham Palace to convey his 
Royal Highness to Court, or out for an airing, or 
to visit rim public buildings, and so forth. Baron 
Fartbealeas held the office of Privy Purse; and 
Christian could not help thinking that the name of 
this funetioqpry was most unfortunately ominous 
in respect to the state of the ducal exchequer. 
One thing he noticed — which was that Baron 
Farthenless took immense .eftre of the Duke’s 
plate,— only giving it out when his Royal High- 
ness dined at the hotel, but never opening tho 
chest for itsqdisplay on the dinner-table of the I 
ducal suite when his Royal Highness banqueted 
at the palace or elsewhere. Another high official 
was Herr Humbogh— whose name was pronounced 
just like that word which Englishmen are acous- 
tomed to ejaculate when expressing a derisive 
incredulity of anything which they hear, or when 
denouncing an imposture, a quackery, or a cheat. 
This gentleman waa denominated the Privy Seal * 
bis duties were light and pleasant, as well as 
easily performed, and with but little responsibility, 
—being limited indeed to the careful keeping of 
an old brass seal on whioh the ducal arms were 
emblazoned, and the value of which as a piece of 
metal might be about three-halfpence. The men- 
tion of Count Frumpenhauaen will complete this 
aristocratic category,— his lordship bearing the 
title of Gold Stick, end his duty being to carry a 
brass-headed cane on those occasions when his 
ducal master was graciously pleased to grant an 
audience to English noblemen and gentlemen who 
called to pay their respects to the reigning 
Sovereign of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha. 

But though any one of such English noblemen 
and gentlemen could, without much inconvenience 
to his own finances, have drawn a cheque upon his 
banker for an amount that would have purchased 
all the personal property possessed by the Duke 
and his entire suite,— yet such is the servile, 
grovelling, lickspittle character of tho higher and 
middle orders of the English, that the profoundest 
respect was paid by all visitors to this trumpery 
Duke and the beggarly, half-starved horde of rapa- 
cious Germans that he had brought over with him. 

It was however sufficient that he was nearly re- 
lated to Prince Albert— that ho bore a ducal title 
—and that he was an independent Sovereign (m 
the pay of Russia and Austria)— it was sufficient, 
we say, that he was all this to ensure for him the 
reverential devotion of those scions of the British 
aristocracy and gentry who flocked to Mivart’s to 
pay their court. 

When the week had expired, and Christian was 
about to take his departure at five o’clock— his 
usual hour — he looked about for Baron Farthenless, 
to whom he was directed to apply for his salary. 
He could not however find the Privy Purse in any 
one of the suite of rooms occupied by his Royal 
Highness and his retinue : but in ttie ante-chamber 
he found all the other noblemen and gentlemen of 
the ducal household assembled together. It im- 
mediately struck Christian that^these also were 
waiting for the Privy Purse, in order to receive 
such moneys as might oe due to them ; and yet, on 
a second thought, he repudiated the idea as some- 
thing too preposterous, that such high and mighty 
functionaries Could possibly receive weekly salartaa. 
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He did not wont his own money, os he had plenty 
of funds at his disposal : but the warning given 
him by the friendly. disposed wait©? had rendered 
him determined to look after that which was his 
due ; for he thought it by no means improbable 
that Baron Farthenlcw might endeavour to cheat 
him out of it— an opinion to which he was more 
or less justified in arriving, inasmuch as during 
the week he had seen but too many instances of 
the dirty meanness and paltry expedients to which 
the members of the ducal retinue had recourse 
for obtaining wines, cigars, spirits, and other 
things beyond the limit of their actual allow- 
ances. 

“ Wbat for you sail be waiting, yong mrins ?” 

■ * inquired Baron Baggidbak, taking our hero aside 
and speaking to him in a confidential whisper. 

“ I am waiting to see Baron Farthenltiss,” an- 
swered Christian. “Does your lordship shortly 
expect him P” 

•‘Yes — X suspects him in one — tree 
minute. He am gone for to go to de pekoe to see 
tie Prince ; and he come back tore Atom wid de 
moneys,” 

“Gone to the palace to get money of the 
Prince?” ejaculated Christian, thus giVihg in- 
voluntary utterance to his amassment. 

“Yes, begar!” responded Raggfdbritt. * f De 
vart> goot Prince Albert aril act as — —how you 
call it P — —Oh ! de banker bf de Duke all de timos 
we sail be in England* t waiting tod for de 
monoys. I vare rich matt In mine owh country— 
vore rich : but me forgot to bring over frld tee ck 
tousand pounds Which X was meant for to do. 
Have you got such a ting, yong mans, ft* shil- 
ling in your pocket P— arid wo sail dHttk ottC 
bottle of de wine till de Baron sail come brink.” 

Christian was determined not to be mulcted a 
second time by Baron Haggidbak ; arid feo he griVfe 
an evasive response,— whereat his lordship looked 
deeply indignant and turned haughtily fcWay, 
playing with his gilt brass watch-chain. 

Almost immediately afterwards Baron Earth un- 
less made his appearance ; and then Christian was 
surprised to see how the noblemen arid gfcrUlemeti 
of the ducal retinue crowded around the Drivy 
Purse,— surveying him with looks of riager* in- 
quiry, and ready to stretdh forth their dirty hands 
with hungry avidity to dutch wbatioeverwpoil he 
had to place at their disposal And spoil it really 
was,— spoil wrung from the overtritea industry of 
the working classes, and which, though by Act of 
Parliament passing through the. hands ft f ft* 
naturalised foreign Prince, was thus dcsHned fo 
find its way into the pockets of thb& German 
cormorants whom the reigning Dtifcti rif Maxe- 
Stolburg Quotha had brought ofif With him. 
Christian was infinitely disgusted WMl hi soon as 
he had received his own Balary # hi t&w hU depar- 
ture. 

We must now observe that dttritig the week 
1 which had thus elapsed since he entered into the 
I service of the Duke of Maio-Stolborg-QUothA he 
had every day seen the beautiful Isabella Yihccnt 
1 —but only for g few minutes At a time ; and on 
no occasion to enter into discourse With her, save 
in the presence of Mr. or Mrs. Chubb. His in- 
terest in the charming girl could scarcely bo said 
to have increased— for it had already reached the 
point at which it had become the purest md sin- 


cerest love. But he saw that some mystery j 
enveloped her ; and he was curious to fathom it. ! 

Oil returning to his lodging, between five and 
sik o'clock in the evening, after receiving his salary 
from ttfom Farthenless, he found a well-dressed but 
by no marine agreeable-looking man knocking at , 
the driril? of Mr. Chubb's bouse. The summons : 
was ttttt immediately answered ; and Christian 
accordingly waited on the steps with this indi- 
vidual,— who surveyed him, as he thought, in a 
rathht Suspicious manner. ‘He was a person of 
rihoul forty years of age— by no means good- 
lookitig— clothed In black —and exhibiting great 
rieritness and t&ArfefUldess of toilet. Presently the 
doot* opened) ttrid the servant-girl, evidently re- 
cognising the visitor, Conducted him into the f 
parlour— while Christian repaired to Jiis own 
room. 

About half-An-hritlr afterwards, Mrs. Chubb j 
made her appearance before her youthful lodger; 
and be at once saw by her countenance that some- 
thing had troubled hriV. This countenance of her’s 
was never the sweetest in its expression ; and 
therefore when anything did transpire to put her 
out, it was vixenish And disagreeable to a de- 
gree. 

“I am come, Mr. Ashton,” she said, “ to beg 
that you will Suit ytdfrrielf with other apartments 
as soon os possible —this very evening, If so be you 
can; and in courts if you insist upon it, 1 Aha’n’L 
claim the week's rent Which is due, because 1 am 
not giving you a Week's tiotfo©/’ 

H Btifc What is tie meonitig of this P” inquired 
Christian, perfectly astonished as well as hurt by 
the suddenness of the proceeding. 

“ Hew* ttiihd, sir 1 I have got no explanations 
to giro— leastways there iri no call to have any j 
WOrds about it : but as ri gentleman I trust you 
frill do hie this faviour at otiee.” t 

¥t M#S. Chubb,” answered Christian, half indig- | 
tirittfe Arid half remonstratitig, “ it is impossible you 
Crin treAt me in such a manner without explaining , 
your conduct. If my own behaviour has been im- i 
proper 6f discourteous to yourself or any one be- 
neath your roof ” : 

{t Well Sir,” interrupted Mrs. Chubb, softening , 
riorhefrhat* u there's no IhuU to find with your con- j 
dttfefc i you’re a gentleman ; and you behaved as > 
rich* But t do beg this faviour at your hands ; j 
Arid, in cOUrse, if in taking another lodging you ’ 
refer to me I shall say all that’s good and proper. 
Bray don't press me any farther, there’s a dear 
yt>U»g gentleman : but see about moving at once/’ 

** It is totally impossible that I can find another 
lodging this evening,” answered Christian, crpelly 
ritettriyed arid perplexed j “but after the way iu 
Which you have just Spoken to toe, I # certainly feel 
myself bound to leave to-morrow.” 

**' Well, sir, I mult make that do,” responded 
Mrs. Chubb) “and tbftftk’ee kindly.” 

Thereupon she quitted the room ; and Christian t 
WAs left to deliberate upon all that had occurred. 
Was it on Isabella’s account that he had le- 
eeived this notice ? — was that man whom he 
had encountered at the street door, in any way 
connected with her ? He hoped not : for there 
was something in the look of that individual which ■ 
he by no means liked— a certain sinister expression 
which appeared to indicate hypocrisy, cunning, 
and other debasing Bentimeuts. He now longed 
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to obtain a fow minutes 1 private discourse with slowly onward to the parisb-olsrk*t houtei Mrs. 
Isabella. The thought of separating from her had Chubb herself answered his summons at the ftoat* 
led him to the sudden comprehension of the foel- door, and hedged him to step into the parlour. 
tug which he entertained on her behalf: he saw “ Well, Mr. Ashton, w she exclaimed, “ hwa 1 * % 
that it was not a paere friendly interest : a secret pretty business ! I’ve lost the young lady and the 
voice, whispering in his soul, told him that it was guinea a week that was paid for hor board and 
love. But how obtain a private interview with lodging— and all through you! 1 * 

Isabella P — and even if he succeeded, what did he * Through me P” ejaculated our young herd) 
purpose to say P Ho know not; and yet he felt but hie cheeks became the colour of scarlet —for ha 

• bow impossible it was for him to go elsewhere felt as if the keen eyes of the landlady were 
| without exchanging another syllable with that penetrating to the inmost recesses of his heart. 

beauteous oreuture.* He sat with his door ajar, is “ Yes, to be sure— through you, Mr. Ashton I* 

1 the hope that he might hear her issue forth firota she repeated i 11 laastways, on your account. I 
J the front parlour,— in which case he would go hadn*t ought to have took you unbeknown to that 
and meet hor m the passage at any risk. But no: there Mr. Gibson/ 1 

the opportunity served not — the time passed— and ^ And who is Mr. Gibson P" inquired Christian^ 

. at ten o'clock he heard Miss Vincent ascending to who now thought he might possibly hear some* 
her own chamber, Mrs. Ohubb closely following. thing in respect to the mystery which had ap- 
Christian passed an almost sleepless night: he peered to envelope the object of his love, 
rose early in the morning— and at nine o’clock “ Why, Mr. Gibson is the person who put Miss 
was compelled to sally forth and search for another Vincent with me and paid for her hoard and lodg- 
lodging before he proceeded to Mivart/s Hotel to ing.*' 

enter upon his day’s duties. He was not long in “ And how long had Miss Vincent been with 
finding suitable apartments: he gave a reference youP" 

* to Mrs. Ohubb, and intimated that he should take “Not more than three months, or so/* rejoined 
possession of the rooms in the evening. Then, Mrs. Chubb ; * and it is wery welting that she 
with a heavy heart, ho repaired to the hotel ; but should have gone like this. But wbp on earth she 
during the hours that be was engaged in his a vo- can be, I haven’t no more idea than the man in 
cations, he was abstracted, and performed them I the moon l 1 ’ 

only in a sort of mechanical manner. “But it surely was not this Mr, Gibson’s own 

At five he retraced his way to Mr. Chubb 1 *, carriage 
wondering whether he should be enabled to obtain ; “ In course not 1— or else he wouldnH have got 

a few minuftV interview with Isabella,— in which | upon the box. To think that Miss Vincent, who 
case lie was more than half resolved to throw him* j lived here for a guinea a week, should have had a 

seif at her foot and avow his love : for it had now j carriage sent to fetch her away > v 

assumed all the pure passion and chaste fervour of j “And where is she going to P" interrupted 
romance. But as ho entered the street, he beheld 1 Christian, his heart palpitating with suspense as 
a carriage, with livery servants in attendance, ho awaited tho reply. 

standing at the door of the parish clerk's house : * Ah ! that’s quite unbeknown to responded 

a man came out, leading Isabella by the hand— and Mrs. Ohubb. “Mr. Gibson was always precious 
i that rnan was the same with the sinister counts* close; and Miss Vincent herself never said a word 
i nance, whom Christian had seen on the preceding about any relations or friends that she might have, 
diy . lie assisted Isabella to eater the carriage,— But I always thought that there was some little 
he himself immediately afterwards ascending to mystery about the young lady. She lived for a 
, the bos, and taking his seat as a menial or de- long time with Mr. Hickman— our clergyman that 
pendant by the side of the fat, gorgeously liveried, was; and when he died it was through his widow’s 
1 powdere d coachman. The equipage drove away in recommendation that Mr. Gibson put Mies Vincent 
‘ the contrary directum from that whence Christian with* us -Chubb, you see. being parish-clerk." */ 
was advancing; and he stopped short, smitten with “And how long did Miss Vincent live in the 
! grid, as well as with a bewilderment amounting clergy man’s family P* asked Christian. 

•almost to dismay. Isabella woe gone; she had M Very nigh two year," rejoined Mrs. Chubb, 
not observed him — or if she did notice his pre* “She was fourteen years okf when she was fust 
, sence in the street, she had not dared bestow even put in Mr. Hickman's family. Bhe was in deep, 
a parting look upon him:— she Was gone, and she mourning— for her mother had just died; and I j 

was borne away under circumstances which only did hear it whispered that Che woe a lady of titlo ! 

’ added to the mystery already enveloping her. She —but I don’t know how true It may be, for Miss j 
i had taken her departure in a splendid equipage ; Vincent never spoke to xno about her family. And j 
| and tho man who had come to fetch her, was to tell you the truth, when Mr. Gibson put her 

evidently a nftnial. If Christian’s soul were sue* here, he hinted that she was somewhat peculiarly 

; qpptible oi any consolation under this infection, it sitiwated, and that me and Ghttbb was never to 

: was to be found hi the tact that his mind was re* bother her with no questions," j 

lieved from the apprehension that the sinister- “ Then it would appear that this Mr. Gibson was 
; booking individual was in any way connected by only the agent for some one etoo P" remarked 
the bonds of kinship with tho beautiful Isabella, j Christian : “ and this some one else is evidently the 
j "lor nearly a minute did the youth stand in the , person, whether gentleman or lady, to whom the 
| street, a doseu yjurds distant from the spot where j carriage itself belongs. But what did you mean/’ 

j the carriage had just driven off: he felt as if a! be hesitatingly inquired, “by saying that it wm ! 

| dreadful calamity had suddenly overtaken bhn — as j through me yoft have lost her ?" — and as Christian 

j if a gulf had abruptly opened, separating him i put the question, he felt a sad, sad tightening at 

I from the object of bis love. At length he moved | the heart. 
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“ Why, whan Mr. Gibson came yesterday and 
saw you walk into the house, he asked me who you 
wae ; end I was obleeged to tell him tlu^ you was a 
lodger. He looked uncommon glum, and said that 
he thought as how he had put Miss Vincent into a 
house where there was no single men to talk non- 
sense to her and so on. So 1 told him that you 
was a very respectable mod well-behaved young 
gentleman— that you was out nearly the whole 
day, and never saw Miss Vincent unless it was 
when happening to pass her in the passage or on 
the stairs. But still he wasn’t satisfied ; so then I 
said as how I know’d you was an obleegiag young 
gentleman, end would leave at the shortest possi- 
ble notice. Mr. Gibson looked better pleased, and 

S ent away ; and then I thought it was all right. 

ut, lo and behold l just as the dock strikes five 
this evening, up dashes the carriage to the door- 
in comes Mr. Gibson, and says that Miss Vincgnt 
is to go away with him directly. Her things was 
soon packed up; and off she went, only just a 
minute or two before you knocked at the door. So 
you eee that Miss Vincent has got some good 
friends; or else she has had a sudden windfall 
and turned out to be a fine lady after all.” 

“ And did she seem pleased,” inquired Christian, 
“ with the idea of going away P” 

<* Not a bit of it I’* ejaculated Mrs. Chubb. 
** When Mr. Gibson had her fetched down— for 
she was up in her own room when he came— and 
told her she was to go away with him at once, she 
seemed struck all of a heap.” 

“Ah ! she seemed vexed P” ejaculated Christian, 
eagerly. 

“That she did,” exclaimed Mrs. Chubb, not 
observing his excitement. “ And I know what it 
was: she was sad at the thought of parting from 
me. You see, I was always very kind and good 
to her, though it was but a guinea a week as was 
paid for her keep. And now, M>. Ashton, there’s 
no longer any call for you to shift your lodgings ; 
and as it's through you I’ve lost Miss Vincent, I 
| hope you won’t think of leaving me.” 

But Christian made her no answer— for the 
simple reason that he was not Batoning to the latter 
portion of her speech. His heart at the moment 
was a strange compound of* joy and sorrow,— sor- 
row at the departure of the beauteous Isabella, "and 
joy at the intelligence fthit she was sad when she 
left; for he knew full well that it could not be on 
aooount of separating from the parish clerk’s wife, 
and a secret yoioe whispered in bis soul that this 
sadness on Isabelle's part was on account of him- 
self. Youthful love is full of hope, aud in imagi* 
nation it triumphs overall obstacles : its fancy is so 
expansive that it even achieves impossibilities— j 
levels the loftiest barriers and bridges the widest 
gulfs— until it beholds itself crowned with success. 
Such now was the case with Christian Ashton ; and 
feeling assured that he woe not altogether indif- 
ferent to the lovely Isabella, he eking to the hope 
that the progress of time and the flow of circum- 
stances might load them together to the altar. 

“Why, what are you thinking about, Mr. 
Ashton P” exclaimed Mrs. Chubb. 

“ Thinking about ?” ejaculated our hero, thus 
rudely startled up from a dreamy reverie. “ Oh ! 
I was thinking of all you have been telling me 
about Miss Vincent/’ 

Mrs. Chubb repeated her request with regard 


to the lodgings; and Christian readily promised to 
grant it, on condition that she would go and make 
some befitting excuse for his not completing the 
bargain which he had half-settled in the morning 
with the other lodging-house-keeper. This little 
matter was Bpeedily arranged ; and our young 
hero accordingly kept his quarters at the parish 
dork’s house. But why did he do this after the 
unceremonious way in which he had been treated 
when it was thought expedient to get rid of him P 
Simply because he wished to remain at the place 
where Isabella had liked, and where it was possible, 
he thought, she might happen to call. But which 
of our readers, whether gentleman or lady, who 
knows what love is, can fail to penetrate our young 
hero’s motives for tarrying at his present lodg- 
ings P 

Another week passed away; and Christian, 
on proceeding, as usual, one morning at ten 
o’clock to Mivarfs Hotel, found the utmost ex- 
citement prevailing amongst the ducal retinue : 
there was to be a grand review in Hvdo Park 
that day, at which his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Maxe-Stolburg- Quotha was to be present, and 
in honour of whom the military display was to 
take place. It was necessary that the Duke should 
be accompanied by his entire retinue ; and there- 
fore great preparations were in progress for the 
occasion. In the various rooms the high func- 
tionaries were issuing orders to the servants of the 
hotel: some of them were inspecting their best 
apparel (and heaven knows that bad was the best !) 
—while others were burnishing up their trumpery 
jewellery with pieces of wash-leather. Christian 
passed on to the little room in which he was accus- 
tomed to sit : but on opening the door, he stopped 
short in sudden dismay at the astounding spectacle 
which met his eyes. For there sat Baron Raggid- 
bak, the Groom of the Stole, in his coat, waistcoat, 
boots, and shirt— but without his breeches : for his 
lordship was busily engaged in the more notable 
than dignified task of mending a rent in the seat 
of those very pantaloons of which he had divested 
himself! 

No wonder that Christian stopped short : but 
the Baron started up in a towering rage, exclaim- 
ing, “ Der deyvil ! why for, yong mans, you go 
for to come in widout knocking at de door P” 

Christian’s only reply was a peal of laughter at 
the ludicrous figure presented to his view by his 
lordship Baron Raggidbak, Groom of the Stole, 
to the high and mighty reigning Duke of Maxe- 
Stolburg -Quotha. His lordship gnashed his 
teeth with rage, and endeavoured to slip on his 
pantaloons with all possible despatch : but in his 
confusion and haste he thrust his right boot 
through the half- mended rent— and losing^ his 
balance, sprawled upon the floor. Christian now 
felt ooncerned on the poor devil’s behalf ; and not 
wishing to add to his embarrassment, precipitately 
retreated, closing the door. He thought of re- 
pairing to the ante -chamber and waiting there 
until Baron Raggidbak should leave the* secretary ’s - 
room free for his use. Again he passed through 
the midst of the greater portion of the ducal re- 
tinue; and on entering the ante-chamber some- 
what hastily, he surprised the Chevalier Rodger in 
the aot of putting on *his military frock coat,— 
when, to his renewed amasement, Christian dis- 
covered that this high official, the principal 
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Equerry to the reigning Duke of Maxe-Stolburg- 
Quotbft, wore no shirt! He bed on a flannel 
jacket, which bad certainly seen a oouple of 
months' wear without being changed ; and it was 
therefore pretty evident that either the Chevalier 
Kadger’e wardrobe was singularly deficient! or else 
that he had entirely lost the confidence of his 
washerwoman. 

The Equerry, turning his hack towards Christian, 
made all possible haste to hook his frogged and 
braided coat, which, as it fastened Close up to the 
chin, effectually* concealed that little trifling defi- 
ciency in the linen department which had betrayed 
itself to our young hero’s knowledge, At this mo- 
ment the Chevalier Gumbinnen, Lord Chamberlain 
and Principal Lord of the Bed-chamber! came rush- 
ing into the ante-room, — where he pulled the bell 
violently. This exalted official in the service *if 
an illustrious master seemed to be in as towering a 
rage as Baron Baggidbak was a few minutes be- 
fore, when surprised in his airy condition and 
thrifty occupation : indeed, so much was the 
Chevalier Gumbinnen excited, that he did not 
. notice Christian's presence. , The furious summons 
of the bell was almost instantaneously answered 
by a waiter ; and the Chevalier, grasping him by 
the arm, said, " De breeshes !” 

The waiter shook his head in evident inability 
to comprehend the Chevalier’s meaning. 

“ Pe breeshoB !” repeated this functionary, in 
the highest state of excitement i and no wonder — 
for he had just used all the English that he knew, 
and was totally unable to express himself by 
another syllable of our vernacular. 

The Chevalier Kadger, who had by this time 
finished buttoning up his coat, came to his friend’s 
assistance : a few words were rapidly exchanged in 
German ; and then the Chevalier Kadger, address- 
ing himself to the waiter, said, “ Mine goot mans, 
de Lord Chamberlain sail come for to ask for de 
breeshes of his Boyal Highness.” 

Then, as the waiter stared in astonishment, the 
Chevalier Kadger proceeded to explain, in the best 
English he could possibly muster to his aid, that 
the Puko of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha’s best panta- 
loons had been sent on the previous day to the 
tailor to have stripes of gold-lace sewn upon the 
legs — that the pantaloons aforesaid had not come 
homo— and that his Boyal Highness was kept 
waiting in the cold, in his shirt, for these identical 
breeches, without which it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient, not to say impossible, for the illus- 
trious Sovereign to appear at the review. Such 
was the explanation of his Boyal Highness’s 
dilemma ; and the waiter promised to send round 
at once to the tailor’s for the missing pantaloons i 
but Christian observed that tbe man could scarcely 
repress a qjnile — while our hero himself had still 
more difficulty in keeping down an outburst of 
• laughter. 

Thinking that by this time Baron Baggidbak 
0 might have finished mending bis own breeches, 
and that the secretary's room would be now disco- 
* gaged, Christian was proceeding thither, when his 
attention was drawn to the explosion of a sudden 
altercation ’between General Himmelspinken and 
Count Erumpenbausex#. The latter nobleman — 
• who, be it remembered, was Gold Stick in Wait- 
ing-had fashioned for himself a very fine plumage 
with the feathers of a cock pheasant’s tail j and' he 


was just on the point of fastening his plums to the 
side of his hat with a brass brooch such as can be 
purchase?! in the Low t her Arcade for eighteen* 
pence,— when General Himmelspinken snatched 
the plume away. Doubtless, as a military officer 
Of high rank, and holding the eminent position 
of Master of the Horse, bis Excellency the 
General conceived that he himself was the most 
fitting and proper person to wear the plume* 
Count Erumpenhausen however thought other- 
wise,* and a violent dispute arose. The General, 
with the characteristic bravery of a true warrior, 
proceeded to protect his plunder by force of arms 
•—or rather of fists ; and he mado a desperate on- 
slaught on Count Frutnpenhausen. The oombat 
raged between the two ; and while they were thus 
fighting, Herr Humbogh, the Privy Seal, walked 
quietly off with the plume ? and seating himself at 
the farther end of the apartment, began attaching 
it to his own beaver, in the very place whore the 
said beaver (which was a shocking bad one) was 
most battered. Count Wronki’s interference put 
an end to the quarrel between the valbrous 
General and the titled Frumpenhauson : but 
nothing could induce Herr Humbogh to deliver 
up the plume; and sticking his hat, thus decorated, 
on tho side of his head, he strutted to and fro with 
such an %ir of defiance that neither of the two dis- 
comfitod disputants dared approach him in a 
menacing manner. 

With mingled feelings of disgust and amass- 
ment, yet entert wined with an almost irresistible 
sonae of whatsoever was ludicrous in these pro- 
ceedings, — Christian repaired to the secretary’s 
room : but he found the door looked, and there- 
fore naturally concluded that his lordship Baron 
Baggidbak had thus shut himself in to finish his 
task in peace and quietness. Our young* hero 
accordingly returned to the ante-chnmbsr, which 
he reached just at the moment the waiter was re- 
appearing to report progress to the two Chevaliers 
in respect to the ducal inexpressibles. Christian 
therefore overheard the explanation. Gold-lace, 
it was represented, was exceedingly dear ; and an 
the broadest stripes had been placed on his Boyal 
Highnes* « pantaloons— besides the said panta- 
loons being re-seated— the cost thereof amounted 
to three guineas, whieh the tailor, without mean- 
ing any disrespect towards the reigning Duke of 
Maxl-Stolburg-Quotha, would rather see paid 
before he delivered up the unmentionables. 
Christian could not help thinking that this was a 
pretty pickle for a reigning Duke to be placed in ; 
and doubtless the two Chevaliers thought so like- 
wise. They hastily conferred together in German 
for a few moments : then the Chevalier Gumbin- 
nen, putting his hand into his pocket, drew forth 
eighteenpence — while the Chevalier Kadger, imi- 
tating h» example, displayed three pence throo 
farthings but as these united sums wore very far 
from making up the requisite amount, the faces of 
the two Chevaliers became exceedingly blank, and 
their manner singularly bewildered. At this 
crisis Baron Fart henless, the Privy Purse, ap- 
peared upon the scene ; and Christian thought that 
no advent could possibly bo more propitious than 
that of thq high functionary who had charge of 
the ducal exchequer. But, alas! the Baron’s 
name proved to be typical of his condition— 
namely, farthingless ; and no money was therefore 
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forthcoming. Christian— in «*pite of his retires 
not to bo fleeced by his German friends —now 
stepped forward j and addressing hirasqlf to the , 
Chevalier Kudger, said m the most delicate, 
manner, “ I have pome change at your disposal." 

The amount was accordingly produced : the 
waiter sped off to procure the Bbyty pantaloons, 
which now quickly made fhtyr appearance, after 
the reigning Puke of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotba had 
been kept precisely halfan-hour shivering in the 
cold for tho want of then*. Things progressed some* 
what more comfortably now : the various toilettes 
were completed ; and as noon approached* a suffi- 
cient number of horses arrived from Buckingham 
Palace for the accommodation of the J>uk e and hfs ' 
suite. 4 crowd was collected in the street to feast 
tb&lr eyes with the grandeur of the imposing pro. J 
cession ; and his Itoyal Bigness marched forth iq , 
all the glory of the inexpressibles which Christian j 
Ashton’s money had redeemed from pawn at the 
hands of the mistrustful tailor. Herr Hurahogh 
looked splendid indeed with the plume of pheasant's 
lout Ivors ; and Baron Baggidbak’s breeches held 
firmly together as his lordship mounted the ateod 
allotted to his use* The other nobles and gentle- 
men of the suite wero equally well pleased with 
their own toilettes ; and as the sun was shining, 
its beams made all their worthless jeweUjry glitter 
like real gold- The ducal cortepo passed away 
amidst the cheers of tho multitude*, who little 
suspected what sort of persons they were on whom 
they thus bestowed their applause. And here we 
may add that the mistrustful tailor, who, would not 
give the German Sovereign credit for throe 
guineas, forthwith ordered tho arms of that self- 
same sovereign to be fixed above hia shop-door ; 
and on the strength of the three guineas’ worth of 
work which he had done, be wrote himself op, 
“TiTi'O&i Bif Appointment, to his Bgv4& 
H1011NB98 TUB Vvkb op MAXE-Sxat.qtrB<i- 
Qvptju. 1 ’ 

Before concluding this chapter, wo will take the 
liberty of drawing one moral from the incidents 
we have related ; which i», that gathered crowds, 
instead of thoughtlessly and giddily bestowing 
their cheers upon royal and aristocratic personages 
simply because they bear royal and aristocratic 
titles, Should pause to osk # themselves whether 
these personages, by their own merits, deserve the 
homage thus showy them and the plaudit* thus 
showered upon their heads P 


Q#A¥T%$ X*l, 

Tltli HBVISV. 

T«b puke of Hiixc-8tolhurg,Quotht had aigni- 
hod to Christian through Count Wfonki, W V sig- 
nified the same through the Chevalier Gumbirinen, 
who delivered the message through tfie Cheyalier 
Kadger, that he might take a holiday on this grand 
occasion. Our hero accordingly resolved to see the 
review' ; and he bent lu| way towards Hyde Park 
for the purpose. 

It is not our intention to enter into descriptive 
details with regard, to the spectacle : suffice it to 
•ay that tho hu’ga cmdujsure of the Pork was occu- 
pied by fho troop* at w# as by a largo crowd of 

r * 


spectators. Immense numbers of carriages thronged 
in the drive, —dome containing elegantly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen— hut moat of them being 
empty, their owners preferring to, enter the en- 
closure upon foot, ip order to obtain a nearer view 
of the pailitavj proceedings, prince Albert and 
several English generals, attended by “ a brilliant 
staff”— to use the invariable newspaper phrase — 
were present : hut as a matter of course, the reign- 
ing Duke of Maxe.fitofburg-Quotba was the lion > 
of the occasion; and the public journals of the 
following day spoke of this illurflrious Vrineo as 
being attended hy “ a splendid retiuue of all the 
great dignitaries of hie household.” It was how- 
ever somewhat difficult to conceive by wlmt possible 
weans tfie reporters could have become so ena- 
moured of Herr Kumhogb’s plume* Baron Eaggid- 
bafe’s pantaloons, or in short of any portion of tho 
toilet of the jRucal suite. But perhaps, like 
theatrical properties it all looked very well at a 
distance ; and we know that the gentlemen of the 
daily press, do not choose to be hypercritical in any 
matter where ffaynlty or Boyalty’s adherouts aro 
concerned. 

Christian mingled with the crowd, and looked 
about to see whether his sister, with Lady Octuvian 
Meredith, was present. He however saw nothing 
of them ; and at length getting wearied of the 
1 scene, began to think of departure. He had gained 
the outskirt of tho crowd, when, ho beheld tho 
Honourable Mr. Stanhope lounging along upon 
foot ; and it was tolerably evident that ttys gcntle- 
*U*m must have lunched well, for it was clear that 
he was labouring under the effect of copious po- 
1 taticna. Not that he was so far into idea ted as to 
stagger about : but ho was much exoited, und with 
an impudent leer was regarding all the good-looking 
; females who happened to come in his way. Chris- 
tian felt an insuperable disgust for this man, with 
, the villany Of Whose character ho was so well ao- 
\ quainted ; and us he heheld him rivet his iusolent 
libertine looks upon several femalou who did not 
! happen to have any male companions, he could 
scarcely restrain hid indignation. All of a sudden 
ho perceived an ylegautly dressed young lady 
hastening utyug, and looking with a sort of n Uri- 
nes* all about, as if she had by accident been se- 
parated from the friend* who brought her t hither, 
or ©Iso as if she were in search of some particular 
1 equipage amongst the countless vehicles a lueh 
were drawn up three deep in the road against the 
wooden barriers. But now, as she drew nigh and 
Christian caught a glimpse of tier countenance, 
how great was hi* surprise and joy on recognising 
the beautiful Isabella Vincent ! 

He was springing forward to greet hex, and .to 
ascertain wherefore she was thus looking confused 
| and dismayed, when he beheld Wdsoq Stanhope f 
j accost her ; and ha evidently said something ita- I 
, pudont— for Isabella llung upon him a look of dig- f 
: uilied indignation, thouga at the same instant her > 
j countenance became crnu*<m. This was sufficient I , 
■ —aye, and far more than sufficient to excite Chris- j 
; ti.\u to the extycnm of irritation agaiuM t nut iron- *J 
onerous accomplice in the Buke of Marchuiout’s j 
1 foul iniquity* Wffh one bound ChrnAlan was upon « 

! the split ; and quick as ♦ thought Stanhope was j 
levelled with the earth,— our young hero’s hand ( • 
dealiug the blow which thus prostrated bun. \ 

“ klcav^n v Mis# 1 Vtaoent l” ho ejaculated, ia- J 
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•tantaneouily taming towards the young lady ; 

« that ruffian dared InSulfc you— as he once insulted 
toy sister !** ; 

But Isabella could not speak a word : she was j 
so overwhelmed with confusion and affright, Jk < 
crowd was gathering round the spot, and numerous | 
voices ejaculated an approval of What out hero had j 
done ; for he was not the only one Who had Been j 
observing Stanhope’S insolent bebftYiouh As for ! 
this individual himself, he Sprang to bis feet ahd 
Was about lo givb* tent to hitter imprecations J 
against the gallant one who had Stricken him ! 
down ; but recognising our young beh>, he became j 
speechless — was cowed and dismayed i for he hhd • 
heard flrota Marehmortt the d&wuoment of Iho plot 
at Oakl&nda, and how it had been so completely 
frustrated and exposed through Christian’s instru- 
mentality. A policeman quickly made his way 
through the crowd ; And While Christian led Miss 
Vincent off, the bystanders Acquainted the con- 
stable with Mr. Stanhope's insolent conduct, and 
how deservedly it bad Been chastised, ft WOs 
evident too that Stanhope had been drinking; attd 
the police- officer summarily ejected him from the 
park, threatening to take him ihto custody if he 
dared offer the slightest resistance. 

Meanwhile Christian, as already said, had hur- 
ried Isabella Away; and the beautiful girl of sit- 
teen clung to his arm as to tbAt of a protector— -or 
as n sister might to that of a brother. She war 1 
still so much under the influence of her agitated 1 
feelings us to be for the first few moments totally j 
unable to give utterance to a word, or to express ! 
her gratitude to Christian otherwise than by a j 
look ; and in this there was a certain tenderness ; 
which though quite consistent With Virginal i 
modesty auil maiden, baahfulncsa, nevertheless < 
seemed to confirm the youth’s hope that he was 
not altogether indifferent to her. Nor did ho im- : 
mediately speak again, when thus leading he* 
away from the crowd that had gathered on the 
Spot where he so chivalrously vindicated ho* in- j 
suited innocence. There was a paradise of feeling 
in the youth’s soul - a pure and holy ccstacy of the j 
heart, which those who have loved Well and fondly , 
cannot lail to comprehend, and which was too deep j 
for utterance. At length ho said, in that low voice 
which invariably belongs to emotions so profound , 
— ho ineffably blissful, ‘"Wore you separated from ; 

' your friends, Miss Vincent ?— were you looking for , 
any one ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Ashton,” she answered. "But per- 
nut me to exjrross all the gratitude— ^Ah 1 here i 
ho is !” she abruptly ejaculated. i 

At the same moment a tall, handsome, elegantly 
dressed young gentlein&n came hurrying toward! 
them ; and ^jb the very first, glimpse of that Coun- 1 
tenance of perfect manly beauty, Clmatian could < 
•not help experiencing a sudden pang which was j 
very much like that of jealousy- if not jealousy, ; 
at all events a feeling of Annoyance that another 
should have a right lo claim the privilege of ( 
escorting the lovely Isabella. j 

" Why, how was it that we missed you?’* cx- 1 1 
claimed the Handsome individual, gazing with ' i 
astonishment when he thus perceived Miss Vincent 
leaning Upon the arm of our hero— who was j i 
younger than himself, and in every degree as j 
kandsdme. j 

“ It was that tuddeu movement of the crowd/* j 


answered Isabella, n which caused such confusion 
where wo ware standing. And, Oh ! X BaV® beton 
a* insulted -and this gehtleroAn,*’ she continued, 
looking gratefully towards Christian, " conducted 
himself with so much generosity ” 

rt I most sincerely thank you,” said the hand* 
Wine prifSCftOgC, ^king Christian’s hand and press- 
ing it watmlV. " Pardon me if I ho somewhat 
abrupt— hut therA are others dose by who are uu- 
easy on Miss Vincent*® behalf— 1 ” 

Thus speaking, he proffered his arm to Isabella, 
—by his manner and his unfinished speech show, 
ing that he was Anxious to hurry her aWay. She 
Shook hands Wtfh Christian ; and with another 
look expressed her gratitude,— expressed it loo 
With a slight tinge of tenderness, As much as a 
delicate-minded young lady could possibly display, 
tter Companion bowed Courteously j they hurried 
on in the direction of a carriage, in which a gentle- 
man and lady Wore seated, bat whose faces Chris- 
tian could not obtain a glimpse of. Isabella and 
he* companion at once entered this Carriage, which 
immediately dashed away; and our hero saw 
that it was the same Which had boon sent a 
Week back ’to convey Miss Vincent from Mrs. 
Chubb’s house. He WAS half inclined to inquire 
of one of Ihg lacqueys belonging to the other car- 
riages whose equipage that particular one was ; 
but they wore all busy in leaping up to thoir 
places, for the throng of vehicle! Was being set in 
motion to lake up their owners whereSoovor they 
might bo found, as the review was now over ana 
tho crowds were pouring out of the enclosure. 
Therefore Christian walked slowly away without 
putting the question ; and in his heart there was 
a strange commingling Of pleasurable and disagree- 
able sensations. The look Of virginal tenderness 
which Isabella had thrown upon him, produced the 
former fooling *. but on the other hand, he could 
not think with any degree of satisfaction, of the 
companionship In which he had left her— the com- 
panionship of that young, handsome, elegantly- 
dressed, and aristocratic- looking personage. Be- 
sides, it was but too evident that She had found 
Cither wealthy relatives or friends ; and though in 
onfe setn'r ho rejoiced that her position should bo 
to suddenly improved, jot on the Other butyl he 
could not help thinking that this very improve- 
ment id her circumstances had opened an immense 
gulf between herself and him. Yet again did 
hope steal into his soul with A soothing and solac- 
ing effect*— that youthful hope which in tho flight 
of fancy surmounts all barriers and overleaps all 
chasms, however high the former and however pro- 
found the latter. 

Retracing his way slowly from Hyde Park, 
Christian w andered through tho streets, reflecting 
on alt that had occurred*— Until he approached tho 
tavern where he wai Accustomed to dine since ho 
had lodged at Mrs. Chubb’s, and for which an 
hour in the afternoon was allowed by hi* ducal 
employer. lie entered the doBee-ronm of the 
tavern— seated hioiSelf at the tabic— and gave his 
orders to the waiter. The place was unusually 
crowded ; and in the Course of a few rainuto! 
another gentleman came and look a seat at the 
same table. * He was a foreigner— bearded and 
moustached — well-dressed— and of good mannCri, 
Making Christian a bow with true continental 
politeness, be expressed a hope that he should hot 
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be inconveniencing him by sitting jlown at the 
eame table. He spoke English with* considerable 
fluency, though with a German accent : Christian 
at on oe set him at his ease in respect to the object 
of apology ; and they so en got into a conversation 
together. After a few indifferent remarks, the 
German gentleman began to speak of the grand 
military spectacle in Hyde Fork, and which it ap- 
peared he hod witnessed. 

44 And I also saw it/’ responded our hero. u It 
was given in honour of one of your native princes, 
who was present With his retinue.” 

“ Ah— his retinue,” said the German, with a 
short dry cough : and then he drank his wine, 
«but with a peculiar look as if he could say some- 
thing if he otiose. 

Christian perceived what was passing in his 
mind ; and being curious to glean all he could in 
respect to bis German friends, he thought it more 
prudent to abstain from intimating that he him- 
self held a temporary post in his Boyai Highness's 
service. 

44 If it be not impertinent,” he said, “ do you 
come from that part of Germany in which the 
Duke's dominions are situated P” 

41 Ah bah 1 his dominions !” ejaculated the 
German, evidently no longer able to restrain him- 
self: 44 pretty dominions indeed! — a few hundred 
acres ! Why, you have plenty of noblemen and 
gentlemen in your country possessing estates any 
one of which is as large as the whole Duchy of 
Maxe-8tclburg«Quotha.” 

“Do you disparage your own native institu- 
tions ?" asked Christian, with a smile. 

44 1 hate and detest the institutions,” responded 
the foreigner, with strong emphasis, 44 which have 
parcelled out that flue country into all these 
wretched trumpery principalities, miserable in ex- 
tent and of the meanest poverty. I am for German 
nationality— Germany to be one and indivisible ; 
and therefore you may readily conceive that I am 
no friend to its present partition. It is nothing but 
a nest of execrable despotisms— all the more exe- 
crable too, because so thoroughly paltry and in- 
siguifioant, A traveller may contemplate with a 
certs in reverential awe, even if not with love, a 
mighty chain of mountains that bars his ways 
but if he find himself stopped by a wretched ant- 
hill, he would be overwhelmed with shame and 
disgust — he would be shocked at his own mise- 
rable solf-abasement at not being able to clear 
such a barrier. In the same way would he con- 4 
template with awe the spectacle of a broad and 
ample river impeding his course : bat what would 
be his feelings if he found himself compelled to 
stop short on the edge of a dirty and insignificant 
puddle ! Thus is it with these poltrjrwrman 
despotisms, in comparison with the huge ones of 
other nations that 1 might name » and yet they 
all alike serve as barriers to human progress.” 

“It is true,” said Christian, at once appre- 
ciating the truth of his companion’s reasoning. 

41 And you will be all the more struck by what 
I have said,” continued the latter, 44 when I in- 
form you that X myself am a native of M&xe- 
Stolburg-Quotha, and consequently * a subject- 
bah, a subject!” he repeated with indesoribable 
disgust—' u of this very Duke in whose honour the 
grand review has to-day been held.” 

* Indeed!” ejaculated Christian, whose curiosity 


was all the more vividly excited because he saw 
that his German acquaintance had something yet 
to meal. 44 Tour conversation interests me 
much—" 

44 And 1 could, if I chose, astonish you more 
than I have interested you,” interrupted the Ger- 
man: then, after a pause, he went on to say in a 
confidential manner and in a whispering tone, 44 1 
saw this precious retinue to which you just now 
alluded ; and I recognised all- the knaves compos- 
ing it as well as I should recognise my own brother 
if he came into the room at this moment. Aye— 
and my blood boils with shame and indignation at 
the bare idea of the astounding cheat which is 
being practised upon the English people. All 
Germany is degraded, humiliated, and dishonoured 
by this fellow of a Duke who dresses up his 
lacqueys and bestows upon them titles of nobility 
whioh they only bear while in England, and which 
they will have to put off when they get back to 
Germany and return to the pantry, the stable, and 
the kitchen.” , 

44 Surely you are using some hyperbolic figure of ‘ 
speech ?” exclaimed Christian, perfectly astounded 
at what he had just heard. 

44 No figure of speech at all,** responded the 
German, who spoke with the concentrated bitterness 
of supreme disgust, but with an air of the most 
genuine sincerity. 44 If you have patience to hear 
me run through the catalogue of names, with the 
real and the fictitious avocations of th6 individuals 
themselves, I will tell you something that cannot 
foil to strike you with amusement.” 

Christian leant over the table with a look of 
profoundest interest ; and the German gentleman 
proceeded os follows : — 

44 In the first place, there is the follow Wronki, 
who is in reality the Duke's butler: but he is 
dubbed a Count for the nonce and elevated to the 
dignity of Lord Steward, Then there is Gum- 
binnen, who when at home in Germany is tho 
Duke's valet ; but in England he is a Chevalier 
and Lord Chamberlain. Thirdly there is the half- 
starved scamp Baggidbak, the Duke’s stable 
groom, but who is now colled Groom of the Stole and 
dubbed a Baron. When he gets back to Germany 
he will have to shovel up the dung again. Theu 
comes Himmeltpinken — he is another groom, but 
here called a General and Master of the Horse. - 
Master of the horse indeed ! he has rubbed one 
down pretty often, I can tell you I Next comes 
Herr Humbogh — and a veritable humbug too, as 
you would call him in your language. Here he is 
figuring away as the Privy Seal,— whereas in Ger- 
many be is messenger at the Duke's gate. The 
fellow Badger is in reality a footman, but now a 
Chevalier and Equerry. Frutnpenhuusen, rejoic- 
ing in the title of Count, and acting as Gold Stick,* 
is a lacquey who attends on the Duke's carriage ; 
and in that capacity carries the brass-headed cane 
which here is dignified as a gold stick. Ah ! 
there is one more whom I had almost forgotten; 
and this is the man Farthenless, who must be very 
much astonished to find himself a Baron, but per- 
haps still more so at bping Privy Purse, seeing, 
that the ducal purse is not so capacious as to f 
render a custodian necessary. But now— what do 
you think Farthanless is ? A pawnbroker's 
man !” 

Christian could not speak for astonishment. i 
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“ «*k- such, I can assure you, is the fVct, ’ 

prormiod the German : ” and I will tell you how it 
hijj'pnK- You must know that alls the Duke’s 
I plate was unfortunately in pledge when be received 
I the invitation to pay his present visit to England, 
j What was to be done P he could not redeem it : 
| the pawnbroker would not port with it out of his 
own keeping ; and a reigning Sovereign could not 
come to England to stay at a hotel without bis 
own plate. The dilemma was serious : but a com* 
promise was hit upon. It was agreed that the 
pawnbroker’s assistant should bring over the 
plate,— travelling in the ducal retinue, and with 
special injunctions to keep » sharp eye upon the 
property ; for the Duke is quite as capable of lay* 
ing hands upon it as any of the starvelings that 
fbrround him. 80 I Suppose it was deemed pru- 
dent to give the fellow Fartbenles* an official de- 
partment : hence tho dignity of Baron and the 
post of Privy Purse,— both of which be will have to 
denounce the instant be gets back to Germany.” 

Christian was ainased almost to stupefaction by 
what he had hoard; mid the especial care widen 
he had seen Baron Farthenless bestow upon the 
ducal plate was now fully accounted for. Ho 
remained a little longer in conversation with the 
intelligent German, and then took his departure 
from the tavern, more than half inclined to send 
I in his resignation to his JEtoyssl Higfiness. But 
when hr reflected that the term for which ho was 
engaged would elapse in another fortnight, he con- 
sidered that it would be as well to remain for §0 
short a space : and to this derision he accordingly 
came. Wo need hardly inform the reader that 
the principal subject which continued to occupy 
his mind,— and to which all that related to the 
pauper Duke and his frowsy horde, was but of 
seemid-rate importance,— was the new and indeed 
Drillumt position in which he found Isabella placed ; 
nor left* did ho ponder with some degree of uneasi- 
ness on her companionship with that handsome 
and elegant-looking young man. Still Christian 
flattered himself that he wo* net altogether in- 
i' different to the young lady; and he entertained 
| no high an opinion of her, that he could not believe 
; eho w ould prove faithless in any such tender feel- 
ing entertained 011 his behalf— if it Were rcftty 
exp&icneed. * But on the other hand, a fear Would 
steal into his mind that un influence of the new 
' lrirmls, or of the relative*— whichever they were 
—whom Isabella had found, might possibly lewd 
h« r ti yield to their and form some brilliant 
alliance which it was natural enough they should 
seek for her. StiH, as we have said on form#* oc- 
casion*, there was hope in the youth's heart ; and 
in juxtaposition with his apprehensions, did ima- 
gination conjure up a proportionate amount of 
cbming dreams. 

Thus the fortnight passed aw* which 
Christian saw nothing more of the beautiful 
j Isabella, and experienced no farther adventure in 
1 respect to the Germans at all deserving of notice. 

, At the end of that period he received his dismissal, 
j together with a certificate of good conduct from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Maxe Stolburg- 
Quotha; and he WAS <Mioe more out of employ- 
ment. Again ho inserted on advertisement in the 
j newspapers ; and in the course of a* few days ho 
j received a note from the Earl of Lascwlles, desir- 
ing him to call at Ida mansion at Kensington. 


It was a line day in the month of March, and 
about the hour of noon, that Christian Ashton 
proceeded to Kensington ; and was introduced into 
a large and handsomely furnished library, where 
he was desired to wait a few minutes and his lord- 
ship would be with him. Christian examined the 
book-shelves, and found that they were crowded 
with splendidly-bound volumes,— belonging, as & 
matter of course, to all classes of literature ; but 
it occurred to him that very few appeared to have 
been at all used. Indeed, the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind was that the library was 
what it too often is in the mansions of the great 
—intended more for show than for service, lie 
Wondered to himself what sort of a nobleman the 
Bari of LaseelUw would prove to be ; and in imagi- 
nation ha WA* depicting a tall, aristocratic-looking 
individual, when th* door opened, and an old 
gentleman of sixty, of most ungainly figure - ap- j 
parched with a ludicrous admixture of old beau ■ 
dandyism* and of slovenliness— with large promi- 
nent features, the expression of which almost pro- 
voked an inclination to laughter— made his 
appearance Christian was marvelling who this 
oould be-— whether the major-domo, the butler, the 
valet, ar any other functionary of the nobleman’s 
household— when the odd-looking individual, ad- 
vancing straight up to him, said with a patronizing 
senile, **8o t you are the young gentleman who 
advertised for the post, of private secretary P j 
Well, upon my word, your appearance is prepos- 1 
searing enough. You say your testimonials are 

? oodP~bufc I am terribly difficult to please, and 
must examine you critically.” 

Christian had now no longer any doubt ns to 
whose presence it was in which he stood ; but he 
could not help thinking that aia lordship was more 
fitted by nature to play the part of buffoon upon 
the stage, than to enact that of an hereiMary 
legislator. 

“Bit down, Mr. Ashton, ar»l let us convert,” 
resumed the Earl of Lascelh “ First of all, with 
regard to the testimonials P” , 

Christian produced them; and as the Earl took 
th# papers, he said, “ You sec I can read perfectly } 
well without spectacles; and yet. uow-a-d.iya it 
seems to be the fashion for gentlemen to take to 
glasses at my age— which is five-and-forty/’ 

Christian could scarcely help start iug; for ho 
would have wagered his existenco that the Bail 
was sixty, if he was a single day. * | 

u Ah, an excellent testimonial from the Duke of i 
M arshin out ! I know his Grace well. Between ( 
you and me,” continued the Earl, “ they say that 1 
his Grace And myself ore the two stars of the 
House— ia respect to personal appearance,, I 
moan.” 

Again Christian felt astonished — oiywell indeed I 
he might: for the Duke of Marchmont was a tall, 
well-ruade personage, and he bad once been hand- • 
some enough until dissipation and evil passions 
had begun to mar his good looks t whereas the ^ 
Earl of L&scelles had never the slightest preten- > 
aious to any such good looks at nil, mid was now a* 
living counterfeit— an auimate artificiality — a peri- 
patetic cheat— a breathing lie— mtulfi'up of padded 
garments, false hair and false teeth, and even a 
false complexion. 1 

“ Yes— we are called the stars of the House,” 
continued his lordship, with an air of bland and 
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condescending oororouoicati renew, at the same time 
\ grinning like an antiquated goafct “but as fir 
I eloquence, 1 don’t Bay I Hatter myself— I only ro- 
j peat what the public prow says— when l add that 
his Grace cannot hold a candle to me. You shall 
! come tome evening Co the House when I, am going 
; to make one of my grand displays o t three or four 
I hours. You will be astonished at the effect l Some 
of the noble Lords rush out from the House the 
! moment I rise, and never come hack till I hare 
done ; they cau’t.stahd the excitement of such 
thrilling oratory. Others will listen all the time 
with their eyes shut, so that they may concentrate 
their attention inwardly, and not lose a single 
w ord of what falls from my Ups. I am not vain, 
Mr. Ashton— though vanity is, after all, tho foible 
of young men like you and me* hut I may say 
that those are the effects of a very peculiar power 
of oratory.” 

“ Doubtless, my lord,*’ answered Christian : and 
perhaps his response was susceptible of a double 
interpretation. 

“Ah ! this testimonial is from his Boyal High* 

* ness the Duke of Mnxc-Stolburg-Quotha, J knew 

his father well. I had a grand battlo with him 
once " 

“In, the war-time, my lord P” asked Christian, 
fancying that ho ought to say something. 

“No— at tho dinner-table,” responded the Bari. 
“ The Duke prided himself upon being a very great 
cater, and was honoured accordingly in his own 
| capital and *by all the Gorman Sovereigns. Well, 

! * during my travels, I arrived in the city of Quotba j 
{ and hearing of the Duke’s fame, was determined 
I to put it to tho test. I must tell you that his 

Serene Highness -for the German Princes were 

! only Serene in those days, and not Hoyal — — His 
Serene Highness, as J was saying, was fond of 
] challenges of that sort ; and prided himself onhav- 
• ing cutcu three Englishmen into an apoplexy and 
four Scotchmen into an indigestion which turned 
to chronic dyspepsia ; so that when I respectfully 
■ provoked him to a contest, he made sure of aohiev- 
; ing an additional triumph. I luul his tScrcne 
' Highness five thousand guineas against the Order 
! of the Cormorant, instituted by his Serene High- 
i ness himself. Well, we sufc down to tabic, sur- 
1 rounded by the whole Court. His Serene High- 
j ness led the way with a dish of sour krout ; but 1 
i -declared that I could not do things in such a pod- 
i dling, trilling manner ; and 1 requested to have a 
! barrel brought in. You would scarcely behove it, 
Mr. Ashton— but I had got into the middle of tho 
j barrel before his Serene Highness had got half way 
! through his dish. Then lie took tho roast meat 
j and poultry: but there 1-beat him by half a fowl 
and a pigeon. lie insisted upon tackling a dUh 
of hard eggf, Hunting that they would stick in 
jaiy throat : and so they did too, with a vengeance 1 
—but I nevertheless boat him by a yelk. Ho 
was ill for six weeks afterwards; and I was 

• tho hero of tho entire Court during rny residence 
ti»cro.” 

Christian Ashton could not help thinking that 
his lordship hod become a hero on very singular 
terms ; and the Earl proceeded to read the second ; 
. certificate. 

“ Well, these are unexceptionable,” he said, “ and , 
X think you will do.” i 

Christian ventured to inquire what the nature 


of his duties would be ; and the nobleman went on 
to explain them. 

“The fact is, I have travelled a great deal** I 
tavo aeon many strange things--! have been in- 
volved in smno extraordinary adventures. J tjunk 
of *»y memoirs. I have already made 

many notes and memoranda; and there will be 
little trouble in arranging them properly, Wbsn 
I take a thing in hand, l am terribly energetic in 
carrying it out. My mind is bent upon this; and 
we shall work furiously. You must romo and live 
in the neighbourhood, so that yott may be always 
at hand when I want you : and as for salary, you 
may name your own terms,” 

Christian scarcely thought that the situation 
would suit him, inasmuch as he had already sccvt 
enough of his lordship to form the very moauest 
idea of his general character. But while ho was 
reflecting— and the Earl was rattling away with 
some new anecdote, comprising a tissue of false- 
hoods — the youth, happening to glance from tho 
window (the library being on the ground ilo^r) 
perceived two ladies strolling with a gentleman m 
the grounds. He could not see their faces s but 
the figure of one of thoto ladies produced an 
immediate impression upon our young hero, — 
filling his heart with mingled hope, astonishment, 
and suspense. His countenance did Dot however 
betray any of these emotions ; and the Earl, hap- 
pening at the same time to glance through tho 
window, exclaimed, “ That lady on the right is the 
Countess of ljascelles. She is a wife every way 
worthy of such a husband — young and beautiful, 
elegant and accomplished. Aud that is niy son, 
Lord Osuumd, Ah! I sco you start with t»ur- 
prise— and well yOu may. You naturally wonder 
that I oan have a son of hia agoP JUui between 
you and me, X was wonderfully precocious, and 
was a father at seventeen, That other young 
lady is my niece, Miss Vincent.” 

The reader cannot be at a loss to conjecture 
why Christian had started, It, was not because 
he was in tho least astonished at the vain ana 
frivolous Sari having a son of such an ugo, seeing 
that be i.'id rightly guessed his lordship's own 
years to have reached sixty, so that lie might very 
wolHiave a son of twenty-throe : but it was thift at 
the moment the trio turtiod round at the end of 
tbe graael w alk— and Christian not only recognised 
# in Lord Osmund the tall handsome young man 
through whom ho had already experienced some 
little degree of mental trouble, but tbe sight of 
Isabella’s lovely countenance had sent a thrill of 
joy through hi* heart. He now no longer hesi- 
tated to accept the proffered situation, Ho paused 
not to reflect whether he should he allowed to 
retain it when it came to be discovered that he 
was acquainted with Miss Vinceut: tho bare 
thought of obtaining a post which might bring 
him for hours together within the same walls 
which she evidently inhabited, was alone aullioicnt 
to make him hasten to conclude the bargain. Tho 
matter of salary was soon settled,' and it was 
understood that he was to remove into tbe neigh- 
bourhood that very day, in order to bo at hand $o 
oomo-ence hut duties on t(io ensuing one. 

** I mean to ttfmt you quite in a friendly and 
confidential manner,” proceeded the Earl; “and 

therefore cotno with me and X * ill introduce you 
to tue ladies and my son,” 
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Thus speaking, the Earl opened a casement 
reaching down to the ground, and udiioh therefore 
served the purpose of a glass door, affording egress 
upon the grounds. Christian followed with a heart 
palpitating violently. A thousand hopes and fears 
swept in a few moments through his mind : for 
he knew that now was the crisis to decide whether 
he should rotain the post so eagerly sought, or 
whether the Earl should think fit to decline his 
services. 

“ My dear Etfiel," exclaimed the old nobleman, 
hastening towards the Countess, “ 1 am going to 
do what I hare said! I shall write my memoirs— 
I have engaged a secretary— ho is fully competent 
— we begin work to-morrow morning— and as he 
r {g a very genteel youth, I want to introduce 
him/ 1 

Lord Osmond fancied at the first glance which 
he threw upon Ohristian, that he had seen him 
somewhere before— but did not instantaneously 
recollect the how or the when. But Isabella's 
astonishment— and we may add her pleasure- 
ware great indeed on perceiving Christian Ashton 
diffidently advancing behind her uncle, and on 
hearing the old nobleman proclaim that he had 
engaged him as a secretary. 

“Why, cousin Bella!" said Lord Osmond, sud- 
denly remembering whore he bad seen Christian, 
and now turning to Miss Vinoenfc ; “ this is the 
very young gentleman who acted so nobly three or 
four weeks back at the review." 

“Hey !— what P" cried the Earl in astonishment, 
but by no means in dissatisfaction ; 14 Mr. Ashton 
the one who chastised that impertinent cox- 
comb P How was it you did not mention his 
namo, Bella P" 

“I did mention his namo, unde," answered 
Miss Vincent, with a modest blush : “ I told you 
it was Mr. Ashton — with whom I happened to be 
acquainted " 

“ Yos, X remember perfectly well," said the 
Countess of Lascelles, “that Isabella mentioned 
Mr. Ashton's name." 

“ Then I had forgotten it 1" exclaimed the 
nobleman. “But it is no matter." 

“ I am pleased to meet you again, Mr. Ashton," 
said Lord Ofcraond, frankly proffering his hand to 
oar young hero. 

Isabella also gave him her hand ; and again did 
the modest blush appeal upon her countenance. 
Lord Osmond observed that tremulous confusion 
.on her part — but affected not to notice it. As for 
the Esrl— he saw it not ; for he had turned to his 
wife, and was launching forth into a description of 
the marvellous adventures he intended to give in 
his book, and of the tremendous sensation it was 
certain to excite when published. Christian now 
thought it becoming to make hk Bow and depart; 
and the Earl charged him to be punctual at the 
mansion at eleven o'clook on the following day. 
The youth was retiring through the grounds to- 
wards the entrance -gates, when he beheld that 
same individual (mentioned to him as Mr. Gibson) 
who had fetched away Miss Vincent from Mr. 
Chubb's residence. The recognition was instan- 
taneously mutual; and the man with a sinister 
look started visibly on thus lphofding our hero. 
He however said nothing; and Christian took his 
departure with feelings of mingled joy and won- 
derment. The source of his joy needs no descrip- 


tion : but we must say a word or two in respect to 
the other feeling which inspired him. Was he to 
conclude that it was not on his account after all, 
that the beauteous Isabella had been removed 
from the parish-clerk's house P But if not so, then 
what became of Mrs. Chubb’s tale relative to Mr. 
Gibson’s annoyance at finding that he was lodging 
in the same house with Isabella? However, 
Christian bad obtained the situation — the Earl 
had confirmed him in it after discovering that he 
was previously acquainted with Miss Vincent— and 
therefore though our hero wondered at some part 
of the whole proceeding, he had nothing to be 
troubled at t on the contrary, every reason to be 
rejoiced. 

We have said that Lord Osmond noticed Isa- 
bella's tremulous confusion when she encountered 
Christian, but that he affected not to perceive it. 
This circumstance requires some little explana- 
tion. Lord Osmond, as the reader is aware, was 
profoundly enamoured of his mother-in-law, the 
beautiful Countess of Lascelles; and therefore ho 
entertained not the slightest scintillation of jea- 
lousy in respect to his cousin Isabella and Christian * 
Ashton. On the contrary,— when he thought he 
bad discovered that these two were not indifferent 
to each other, he was rather glad of it; for it 
immediately struck him that if Isabella and Chris- 
tian could be more or less thrown together, it 
would afford him (Lord Osmond) all the better 
opportunities of being alone with Ethel. 

About an hour alter Christian's departure, the 
Earl of Lascelles was seated in the library, arrang- 
ing his memoranda in readiness for work on the 
following day,— when the confidential valet Make- 
peace entered the room on Borne pretence or 
another. 

“ Well, Makepeace," said the nobleman, looking 
up from his papers with a self-satisfied air, “ 1 
mean to astonish the whole world." 

“ The world, my lord," responded the sycophantic 
valet, “can be astonished at no achievement on 
your lordship’s part." 

“ I think there is some truth in that,” said the 
Earl, caressing his chin as he lounged back in the 
Chair. “ Nevertheless, my contemplated book will 
crown all my other triumphs ; and I have engaged 
a secretary to assist in writing it." 

“That young gentleman, my lord, whom I saw 
going out just now P" inquired Makepeace deferen- 
tially. 

“ The same," rejoined the EarL “ I am con- 
vinced he is a youth of great ability and lively 
intelligence, by the way, he listened to that anec- 
dote of mine about my German feat. I don't 
think I ever told it you ” 

For the first time in his life Makepeace did not 
wait to hear the anecdote : but interrupting his 
noble master, said signifioantly, “ I presume your 
lordship cannot be aware that this is the very 
young gentleman—" % 

“ Who lodged at the Bubb’s or the Bubb’s, or 
whatever their name is?" exclaimed the EarL 
“In general I have an excellent memory for 
names ; but I hare lost sight of tk&t one. Do you 
know, Makepeace, that when I was travelling in 
BuBsia, I fell in with a young Englishman, who 
had dislocated his jaw V* . 

“ Indeed, my lord 1 Was it by n fall from his 
bower 
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« Oh, no 1— merely by pronouncing the names of 
Russian noblemen, 89 me of which would cover a 
•heet of paper to write them, and are all conso- 
nants. But I could pronounce them ail with the 
greatest ease. Indeed, I was always a good hand 
at hard words. When I was seven years old I 
had all the classics at my fingers* ends; and made 
no difficulty of that name which was invented by 
Plautus— Thesaurochrysonichochrysides," 

44 I have often admired your lordship’s extraor- 
dinary memory on each points,** said Makepeace* 
44 But about that young man " 

44 Well, I know aU about him,’* exclaimed the 
Earl : “ he lodged at the parish-clerk's* But don't 
you see that things are greatly altered now ; and 
even if there was ever any danger of mj nieoe 
falling in love with the youth, there cannot be 
under existing circumstances. Besides, the land- 
lady herself assured you that the young people 
scarcely ever saw each other ; and now that I have 
purposely had Isabella brought homo to the man- 
sion that she may captivate my son's heart, she 
will of course jump at so splendid an alliance. Ah, 
it was an admirable stroke of policy on my part ! 
But I think you will admit, Makepoace, that I 
am rather a shrewd and far-seeing man P” 

“ Your lordship is aware I have always expressed 
my astonishment that your lordship has not ac- 
cepted the post of Prime Minister, which I am 
aware lias been declined by your lordship on more 
occasions than one." 

“ Well, Makepeace, perhaps I had my reasons,” 
said the Earl complacently. “ But about the 
matter of which you were speaking. You see that 
when Lord Osmond threw himself at my feet a 
couple of months back, and implored my pardon 
for his previous misconduct in choosing to show 
hia airs in respect to my second marriage, I could 
not very well help forgiving him. Besides, when 
I questioned her ladyship with regard to the 
motive of the visit he paid her at that time, she 
frankly informed me it was to convey through her 
the assurance of his contrition. What, then, was 
I to do P There was no alternative but to forgive 
Lord Osmond— and in forgiving him, to intimate 
that he might return <md live at home. Then, 
don’t you sec, other reflections arose in my mind P 
Of course I am not jealous; I flatter myself that 
Lord Osmond, though younger than me, has not 
much the advantage in respect to good looks. In 
fact, between you and me. Makepeace, I don't 
think his hair curls so nicely, nor with such a 
natural effect, as this new peruke of mine. How- 4 
cer, without being jealous, you know, it was only 
proper and becoming enough that I should give 
the Countess a female companion— you compre- 
hend— not only for her own sake, and to prevent 
her from b&ng thrown too much into the society 
of one whom I know that in her heart she does 
not like — but also to prevent the scandal -loving, 
tittle-tattling, gossiping part of the world from 
having any ground for impertinent or malicious 
•observations. You understand. Makepeace — 

•hr 

44 Perfectly* my lord,** responded the volet, with 
his wonted obsequious bow. “ The policy was 
admirable, my lord— admirable." 

“ I was sure you would say so," continued the 
Sari. 44 Well, then, when you came and told me 
that, contrary to all previous understanding, there 


was a young gentleman lodging in the same house 
where Miss yincent had been placed, it set me a 
thinking ; and when I do think, Makepeace, it is 
no ordinary affair, I can tell you! In foot, I 
always reason with myself— there is nothing Hke 
it* X find it so much easier to convince myself 
than any one else. So, While I was thinking m 
this subject, I came to the conclusion that U wee 
necessary to remove Miss Vincent from a house 
where she might run the chance of felling in love 
with somebody who would not be rich enough to 
moke her his wife. One thought leads to another. 
Makepeace; end so it struck me that I might just 
as wall have the girt home at once;— ‘for, after all, 
she had nothing to do with her deceased parents' 
offences against me* J reasoned that she wouM 
be an excellent companion for the Countess; and 
that if my son chose to fell in love with her, I 
really need not have any objection to their mar- 
riage. He will have plenty of money of his own ; 
and after all, the sooner he does marry the 
better." 

“To be sure, my lord" answered Makepeace.* 

“And since you told me that Isabella bod grown 
up to be such a beautiful girl, I thought it highly 
probable that Lord Osmond would fell in love with 
her. You see, I am very shrewd, Makepeace- 
very shrewd indeed 1 Ho you know that when I 
was quite a boy— it was one day at a race-course 
—I guessed under which thimble the little pea 

was a thing that nobody was ever known to 

do before, or has ever done since. It was the 
very first time of guessing— and 1 won half* a- 
crown. I remember it perfectly woll, because I 
played on and lost nine pounds after wards— which 
was all I had about me." 

“Your lordship was always noted for intelli- 
gence," observed the sycophantic volet. 

“ Well, you see my calculations are becoming 
correct. 1 watch Lord Osmond pretty narrowly; 
and always in my presence he shows the greatest 
attention towards Miss Vincent, end is exceed- 
ingly cool towards the Countess. Perhaps I should 
be offended at this conduct on his part towards 
her ladyship, were it not that lovers are always 
obliged to Vo oool to /very lady except the object 
of «thoir affection. Have not you noticed thgt my 
son is cool— almost pointedly so— in respect to her 
ladyship 

" I have, my lord,” answered Makepeace, who, 
as the reader has observed, invariably shaped his 
response* so as to suit ths humour of his noble 
master. 

44 Well then, all things considered, Makepeace," 
continued the Earl, “there is no harm done in 
engaging this youth as my private secretary. 
You comprehend ? Miss Vincent is sure to marry 
Lord Osmond ; and there is not the slightest 
chance that she will bestow her affections on 
young Ashton. Besides, don't you see f the pre- 
sence of this exceedingly good-looking youth in 
the house will put my son on his mettle, so to 
speak — and will make him ply his suit all 
the more arduously with Isabella. Ha! hat 
Makepeace, another proof of shrewdness — ehf 
another admirable stroke of policy on my part?" 

The valet of course assented, and here the dis- 
course terminated, — the foolish old nobleman 
chuckling over the various combinations which he 
woe thus bringing shout, and flattering himself 
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that thuro wa« not in oil the world such o canning m it were in anguish to think that be could not 
dog as ho woe adequately return the abounding fulness of the ; 

* affection which she bestowed upon him. For all ; 

t — ■ these menus he made the mightiest efforts to j 

stifle the feelings Which he experienced towards : 

C5APT J3 E X L 1 1. Christina, and to force himself to remain in deacl 

faithful to his wife, even if he could not be so in 
THE TWO ACOIDEJTTS. t/HWgkt, 

* [ Thus, as we have said, several weeks passed 

BmroftJf removing from Mrs- Chubb’s to a new away; and Christina had not the slightest reason 
lodging at Kensington, Christian proceeded to pay to suspeot that he cherished so, profound a passion 
two visits— one to his sister, and the other to Mr. for her. It will be remembered that on tin* first 
Bedcliffe. He communicated to Christina the in* day of her arrival he had rapturously taken her 
telligeuoo that h» had obtained a new situation; hand, and had regarded her with a dogrou of fervid 
and tho affectionate girl was delighted to hud that j admiration which she could not possibly help ob- 
her beloved brother so easily procured one employ- j serving, and which had made her withdraw that 
foout after another. But on proceeding to Mrs. I hand somewhat abruptly, as tho colour mounted 
Macaulay’s in Mortimer Street, Christian learnt to her cheeks and as her eyes were cast down: 
that Mr. Bedel jflfe had been out of town for some but she was led to reflect at the time that tho 
days, and that it was altogether uncertain when he man who had rescued her from insult, and had 
would come back. Christian therefore loft a note risked his life as the consequence, could not pos- 
for him, —making Ids kind friend acquainted with Bibly mean himself to insult her. Therefore this 
the change in his position, and expressing a hope particular incident which we have just brought 
to hoar from him on his return to London, tlo back to the reader's recollection, and which oc- 
then removed to Kensington, and entered upon the 1 curred on the first day of her arrival, had not 
duties of his new situation. | since dwelt sufficiently in her mind to amount to 

Two or three weeks passed; and it was now tho a suspicion as to the teal state of Lord Ocfa- 
boginning of April. Three months gad elapsed vian’s feelings towards her. But, at the expira- 
since Christina Ashton became the companion of fcion of a few weeks, a little incident occurred 
Lady Oolavian Meredith; and it bocomes noecs* which began to produce a change iu OhruLma's 
nary for us to describe what had taken place mind and make hor think tremblingly on several 
during this interval. Tho reader will remember subjects, 

that Lord Oo lav inn had persuaded Christina pot to It was one day— while her brother was sull in 
uumtnm to Zoo the circumsUnfo of their previous the employment of the German prince -that 
acquaintance, nor in any way to ullude to the duel. » Christina, while descending with some degree of 
it will likewise be borne in mind that it was with 1 rapidity from her own chamber to the drawing* 
considerable reluctance the pure-minded Christina \ room, trod upon one of the brass rods of the stair- 
had assented to a course which she conceived to j carpet which had got loose j and as it rolled 
bo fraught with a certain degree of duplicity to* i beneath hor foot, she fell heavily backward. Hor 
wards her amiable friend and benefactress. Never- 1 head came with such sudden concussion against 
t halos*, influenced by Lord Ootavian’s sophistical ; the stairs that she was so stupitiod as to bo nnablo 
reasoning, the artless and inexperienced Christina j to raise herself up. Some one was at the moment 
was led to believe it was really for tbo sake of; aacendiug the lower flight: it was Lord Oct avian 
insuring SSoe’s happiness, and to avoid giving | —and on perceiving what had happanel, ho sprung 
a shock to her confidence in her husband, that 1 to our heroine’s assistance. He raised tier up in 
tho secret of the duel w*i 4 to be so religiously j hi# arms,— exclaiming, “ Good God, are you hurt ? 
kept. • | OH, speak to we! for heaven’s sake, speak to mel 

For tho first few weeks after our young heroine , Sooner my own life, ten thousand times over, than 
was installed in her new home, Lord Ootaviaift’* 1 year’s V* 

conduct was of such a character as to give tier not | These words startled Christina into fullest vitality 
the slightest uneasiness. Ue never sought to be again. Blushing, and full of confusion, she extri- 
alone with her : he never regarded her in a way cu ted herself from Lord Ootaviun's arms: -be- 
th«t might lead ber to suspect that ho cherished a ’avildeml by the effects of the blow and tho 
passion for her j hi# demeanour wa* precisely what impassioned ejaculations which bad just burst 
it ought to be - that of a friendly hut respectful ■ from his lips, sho could not murmur forth a single 
courtesy. Nevertheless, the young noble mau cou- i syllable of thanks lor the succour he had rendered 
tinued to love Christina passionately* devotedly*-* iheri she staggered into the drawing-room, and 
we might ahaoHt say madly : but he endeavoured , sank upon a sofa with a returning wslfse of faint* 
to oxerciao the strongest control over bis foehn gs ; ness. OctaYian, who had now recovered his own 
and if he could not subdue them, he at least did self-possession, rang tho bell violently, and ordered 
not betray them. The reader has seen that there the maid# to administer at once to Miss Ashton, — 
were many good qualities about Lord Oc tavern describing tho accident that had occurred. He 
Meredith, — that be was naturally generous- hearted then, with considerate delicacy, left the apart** 
-and that though be did not love Zoo in the true meat ; and in a short tune Christina was bo far 
meaning of the term, ho uevoriheles# cherished a 1 recovered, that she felt nothing beyond the pain 
profound gratitude towards tho wife who had arising from a severe contusion. Wo should 
brumibt hiiu a fortune— and therefore experienced observe that Lady Octavian Meredith was passing 
U full sense of hia duty toward* that wife. Bn- I an hour with her father Mr. Armytage at the time 
sides, he perceived that she was devotedly attached j that tho accident occurred; and on her return, tho 
to him ; and it frequently made Ins heart cry out j was much distressed to hear of it. 
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' But when Christina was alone, and enabled to j she could not comprehend them —much ltWW ftnild ! 
deliberate without restraint upon the incident just | she have explained thorn. U was with art effb** 
described, what was the nature of her thoughts ? that she now maintained a degree of cheerfulness i | 
Guileless and unsophisticated though she were, she whatsoever gaiety she exhibited, was not natural ! 
could not possibly help feeling that there was in as It was wont to be -but it was forced. At length j 
Octave ti’s ejaculations a certain enthusiasm and a another incident occurred which proved iu its con- i 
wildness of fervour thoroughly disproportionate to sequences more serious stilt. ! 

the occurrence itself, and which therefore raised It was the beginning of April t the genial breath 
up a vague and indistinct suspicion in the young of an early Spring was wooing the trees and the 
damsel's mind. And now too, as she pondered hedges to put forth their verdure, and the early 
thereupon, —back ty her memory came the incident dowers to Show signs of returning animation. One r 
which marked the first day of her arrival, and day Zoe expressed a desire to take a drive into 

which we ere now recalled to the remembrance of the country In a now phaeton which her husband , 

the reader. She began to see, too, that them was had just purchased. It happened however that j 
something more than she had previously fancied in the domestic who attended the equipages, had that 
Octavian’s conduct in calling on her, after the duel, very morning redcived a slight injury from one i 
under a feigned name— and also in so urgently be- the horses, and was unable to do his usual duty, ! 
seeching her not to mention their previous acquaint- But OolaviaU— who now more than ever strove 1 
an co to Zoo. All these reflections naturally eogen* to maintaiu tho kindest treatment towards his j 
dared new ideas and troubling suspicions in the amiable and devoted wife— was determined that j 
mind of Christina. Still the purity of her nature she should not be disappointed j and he suggested ; 

made her endeavour to throw off the influence that as he himself would drive, they oould easily 

of those suspicions : but sho could not. And dispense with the livery-servint. They accord- 
• furthermore, in strictly and carefully analysing ingly set out in the new phaeton, drawn by a pair 
her own feelings, the conviction gradually stole of handsome galloways, Caparisoned in the most 
into her mind that it was more with surprise tasteful manner. Lord Ootaviati occupied the 
than displeasure— more with amazed confusion box : Lady Ootavian and Christina were seated 
than with indignation or anger— that she had together. The drive took place through the 
heard at the tune those ejaculations sent forth northern suburbs of London, and into tho country 
from Octavian's lips. She shuddered with an un- in the direction of Enfield. Tho horses wore a 
known feeling. Site felt as if she were doing some- new acquisition, as well as the vehicle itself : they 
thing wrong : sho thought that she should no proved to be spirited, and one of them gave some 
longer remain beneath that roof— and indeed thut little indications of tying vicious. Zd« questioned 
alie never uughi to have tarried there at all when her husband upon the subject: but hC assured her 
once sho found that a secret subsisted between her* that them was no danger. The young lady was 
self and Octavmn and which waa to bo withheld roassured; and the equipage rolled on to Some 
from Zoo. considerable distance from London. 

Yet what was sho to doP To attaoli of her own Presently, on the summit of a hill, iTo sudden 

accord importance to those ejaculation* no, cor- opening of the gate of a stxble-yard attached to an 

tainly not ! To leave the house precipitately, and isolated dwelling, caused the vicious-deposed gal- j 
without being able to assign any specific cause loway to shy : whereupon Meredith, in a somewhn* , 

equally impossible I She must remain there- intemperate manner, bestowed three or four good 

fore- at least for the present: there was no, other stripes upon tho animal. They both sot off At full 
step to be taken. The reader will not be sur- speed,— tearing down tho hill as if they wore mad j 
piiM*d that Christina mentioned not the incidont —the phaeton flying along like a thing of no j 
at the time to her brother : it would hate been to weight— dr s if it w«lro a feather borne on the | 
shock the delicacy of her own soul — to be out- wing of a hurricane, . • i 

ragmg her own feeling*, were she* to attach import- “ J"or heaven’s sake, Sit fast 1” m claimed M4rs« j „ 
anro to Ociavinu’s ejaculations or to take it upon ditk, wty> was doing all ho could to hold in the 
•herself to give them a specific cignificancy. apparently frenzied animals. | 

Weeks again passed away -but not in the same Zue and Christina exchanged affrighted glances, ( 
manner as before. If ever Octavian and Christina — ityek perceiviug that the other was as pale ad 
found themselves alone together — which, as they death. And no Wonder!— for there Accrued to be J 
dwelt beneath the same roof, necessarily occurred every prospect that tho equipage would bo dashed j 
now and then— there was a mutual constraint: it to pieces,— swerving as it did from one Side of the 
was* a feeling of uneasiness, an awkwardness and roail to the other— now with tho wheels on one i 
embarrassment, reciprocally visible. It appeared side half up a bank— then the next moment a j 
as if Octaviaft hod something to say, but dared not similar process taking plftVe with the wheels on the j 
jjive utterance to it; and as if Christina longed to other side— and the steeds still Continuing to tear ' 
dart from the room, but darod not take a stop on iu utter defiance of Meredith’s endeavour to j 
which would be so significant. Nor, when con- hold them in. Long as it has taken us to describe ; 

► versing in Zoe's presence, did the young nobleman all this, it was* nevertheless the work of but a very ' 
and Christina look each other in the face with tho few minutes ; and aft the equipage dashed pre- ! 
same frankness as before, Octavian dared not capital tdi down to the bottom of tho sleep hill, it J 
trust his own. ^regards — and Christina dared not was suddenly upset by the side of tho road, 
meet them. The very instant Meredith found tho phaatott 

Thus painfully progressed mat tors after tho little overturning, ho sprang out with a marvellous 
accident on tho staircase. Nor again need tho agility ; and though he fell— yet, as it was Upon 
reader marvel if Christina made not a confidant of some grass, lie escaped comparatively unhurt, and 
her brother : for if she analysed her own feelings, was immediately upon his feet. Christina tad 
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Zoe were flung out violently; and they both lay 
senseless. 

44 My God, my God !” cried Ootaviflb, in a voice 
of the wildcat agony: “ they are killed and he 
bounded forward to raiee om up in hie arm*— and 
that one waa Chrietina : then from hie lip* came 
ejaculation* similar to thoie which he had uttered 
on the previous occasion : — M Oh, apeak to met 
speak to me! for heaven 1 * sake apeak to me! 
Would that I bad died instead of you !” 

And Ghristina slowly opened her soft dark eyes; 
and Ootavian, as frensied now with joy as he was 
a moment before with terrible affliction, exclaimed, 
M Thank God* she tires! she lives!-— -0 Chris- 
tina r 

He wee straining her in his arms, when she, 
aWaking to fait eonseiousness, extricated herself 
from his embrace with an abruptness that under 
any other circumstances would have been un- 
gracious indeed— but which was now the result of 
the sudden oonviotion that swept in unto her soul 
that he was paying her an attention to which his 
own wife had the prior claim, though that with 
waa left negleoted upon the ground 1 And there 
Zoe still lay, with her eyes dosed— although at 
the first instant that Christina’s glanoes were flung 
upon her, it struck her that those eyes were half 
open. The next instant however she supposed it 
to he mere fancy on her part. ' 

Ootavian raised Zoe in his arms : he inquired 
kindly enough if she were injured:— to do him 
justice too, he also appeared much distressed:- 
but there were none of those same wildly vehe- 
ment and thrillingly impassioned ejaculations 
which had burst from his lips in respect to 
Christina. Zoe appeared to be entirely deprived 
of consciousness : she iay along, half supported in 
her hushed's arms, her head resting upon bis 
shoulder— and he continuing to inquire whether 
•he were hurt P 

“ Oh, for assistance !” exclaimed Christina, 
wringing her hands in utter bewilderment : u what 
can I do P whither can I go P My benefactress ! 
my friend !— Oh, dearest, dearest Zoe !”— and the 
young damsel, now throwing herself upon her 
knees, in a gush of uncontrollable emotion seised 
Lady Ootavian’s form from Meredith’s arms, and 
looked it in kor own fervid embrace. 

She felt Zoe’s bosom heaving against her own, 
as if with the prolonged sigh of returning life: 
then suddenly urn tears deluged forth from the 
lady’s eyes— and flinging her arms round Chris, 
tint’s neck, she wept convulsively. Our youngs 
heroine breathed the mofet tender and soothing 
words in her ears,— again addressing her as a 
benefactress and a friend— beseeching her to com- 
pose herself, and give aprwny to this outburst, 
which she naturally supposed to be purely hys- 
terical— the effects of the accident which had just 
occurred. But Zoe only appeared to cling all the 
more tenaciously to her affectionate friend's nock, 
—until teaming suddenly to recollect that her 
husband was present, she started to her feet and 
flung herself into his arms. She now grew com- 
posed; and Ootavian, hastily inquiring of them 
both whether they felt much injured, was assured 
that beyond a few bruises neither of the ladies had 
received any physical hurt. 

But now what was to be done ? The horse* as 
if satisfied with upsetting the chaise, had stood 


■till : but the vehicle was much injured ; and more- 
over it was impossible to think of trusting their 
lives again to the vicious runaways. Fortunately 
at this moment a carriage drove up to the spot : 
it contained only a gentleman— and he at once 
proffered any assistance that he might be enabled 
to afford, A footman in attendance upon his car- 
riage was accordingly commissioned to take charge 
of the phaeton, and drive it back to the Begent’s 
Park; while Lord Ootavian, Zoe, and Christina 
took their scats inside the carriage. During the 
drive to London, Christina manifested the ten- 
dsrest solicitude towards Zoe, who continued 
deadly pale, and appeared to have received a more 
powerful shock than she chose to confess. Her 
voice was low and plaintive, but marked by an 
ineffable sweetness; and from time to time she * 
hurriedly raised her kerchief to her face as if < 
wiping away tears. Christina and Ootavian were I 
therefore confirmed in the opinion which they had 
both alike formed; namely, that Zoe had ex- I 
perienoed hysterical results from the accident. 

The gentleman to whom the carriage belonged, 
kindly took Ills companions to their residence 
in the Begent’s Park, although his own destina- 
tion was in the first instance quite at another 
point of the metropolis. When once more at 
home, Zoe sought her couch, — by the side of which 
Christina declared her intention to remain. Lady 
Ootavian besought her to retire to her own room 
and rest herself likewise ; but our young heroine, 
experiencing now only very partial effects from the 
accident, would not listen to the onfcroaty. Oc- 
tavian sent for a physician, who prescribed what 
he thought requisite for Zoo; and agreeing with 
the others that she was somewhat hysterical, he 
ordered her to be kept extremely quiet. The 
medicament he administered doubtless contained 
some opiate : for shortly after it was taken, Zoe 
sank into a profound slumber— and Christina re- 
mained watching by her side. 

And now wo hare some leisure to speak of 
Christina’s thoughts. A portion of the ejacula- 
tions which burst from Octavian's lips, as he held 
her in his arms on the scene of the accident, had 
fallen upon her ears. Besides, had she not the 
fact present and patent to her knowledge, that 
Ootavian had shown the first solicitude on her 
behalf, instead of flying to the succour of the one 
who had the prior claim ? Howover uncertain she, 
might before have been as to Lord OctavianT ' 
sentiments, she could doubt them no longer now. 
And, alas too ! she could not conceal from herself 
tha| she on her own side felt not as her seuse of 
duty told her that she ought to feel. On the 
oontrary, there was for an instant a soft thrill c € 
pleasure in her soul as she recalled to mind that 
ejaculation — “ 0 Christum !” There was a world 
of avowal in that ejaculation; it was unmis- 
takable— it was more than the eloquence of ten. 
thousand tonguos— it was the very heart itself 
laid bare ! 

Thus reflected Christina: but now her mind 
was made up hcrw to act ; and this resolve being 
taken, she felt more at ease. When it was an- 
nounced to her that dinner was served up in the 
dining-room, she requested that a morsel of food 
might be brought to her in Lady Octavian’s * 
ehnmber, where she was resolved to remain. Zoe 
slept until the evening ; and when she awoke and 





ftfound Christina still seated by her aide, and saw showed that aha i^uld take bo refhsul, ** Thai It 
by the tray which by accident was not as yet re- shy duty— and X intend to discharge it/* • * 
moved, that our heroine had dined there, she took * ,Zoe remonstrated with all that sweetness which 
her hand- drew frgf gently down towards bar— Was natural to her, and which now seemed mora 
and circling the ysg girl’s neck with her arms, than ever amiable, invested as it was with the 
strained her to hw bosom. She oould not at first serene but plaintive melancholy that was upon 
find words wherewith to express all her gratitude t her : hut Christina was not to ba dissuaded, 
but presently she burst into tears. These relieved Ontarian withdrew \ and our young heroine re* 
her surcharged heart ; and then she murmured stained to keep the vigil by Zoe't bedside, 
forth in a broken voice her thanks for all Chris* On the following day the physician discovered 
P tine's kindness. symptoms of fever on the part of his patient i they 

| Lord Octavian now entered the room to make progressed rapidly— and m a few hours Zoo waa 
j inquiries concerning his wife ; and Zoe, smiling seriously ill. During the night she became da* 
j up at him with an amiable sweetness, assured him lirious, giving utterance to incoherent things, none 
1 'in a low plaintive voice that she should be better of which however had any particular significant^, 
soon. He bent down to kiss her— and she em- Christina remained in faithful attendance upon 
braced him fervently. Octavian spoke of having her,— never once closing her own eyes the entire 
a nurse to sit up with her ladyship : but Christina night. For ten days did the dangerous period of 
;* m once said in a voice, the firmness at which Lady Octavian Meredith's illness last j and se venal 
Ho. 2$,— foubtm annua. 
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times she appeared to be hovering upon the very 
forge of the grave. The physician, on the third 
| evmnhg, had insulted upon having a nurse: never- 
theless Christina would not abandon her friend — > 
but remained with her night and day, — recruiting 
however her own strength by lying down for a few 
hours in a bed which she caused to prepared in 
the same room for the purpose. "With her own 
hand she administered all Zoo's medicine — but , 
usurping this duty with such sweetness of manner 
and with so much amiability that the old nurse, 
though belonging to a class amusingly jealous of 
their prerogatives, could net find it in her heart to , 
be offended. $for throughout all this time, did 
Christina once incur the chance of finding herself 
alone with Lord Octavian. Oeeasionaliy, when 
[ liis visits were paid to hts sink wife's chamber, 
’the nurse was absent —Zoe was unconscious of j 
what was passing around her— and thus it may be i 
said that he and Christina were virtually alone. ; 
But then she would sit on the opposite side Of the j 
couch from that where ho placed himself ; and 
half concealed by the ourtain, she would not once 
gneot his gsse. When he spoke to her— which 
was in the same manner of friendly courtesy as 
was formally wont to mark his bearing— she on 
her side responded with equal courtesy, but gave j 
no encouragement tor a protracted conversation. 

Thus did the time pass; and on t}»e twelfth day 
after the accident, the physician pronounced Lady 1 
Oe tavian Meredith to tie out of danger. She how i 
beoame conscious of what was passing around; 
and from the lips of both the physician and the 
nurse, aha learnt how Christina bad affectionately 
and tenderly inimstered unto her during her severe 
illness. Indeed toe medical man, who was generons- 
hearted and conscientious, hesitated not to give 
Zoe the assurance that she owed her life to Miss 
Ashton, ^-observing that though tho physician may 
proscribe, and though tho pecuniary position of the 
patient may be sttoh as to ensure every comfort, 
yet that there is something which surpasses all 
professional skill and which no wealth can purchase 
—namely, the unwearied and tender ministration 
of a devoted friend. In Christina had Zoe pos- 
sessed such a friend ; and as the sick lady wound 
her arms about our heroine's neck, she murmur- 
ingly said, “ Christina — dearest Christina, t you 
hoyo been to me as a sister. Oh, you know not 
how I lore you V 

Lot us suppose another fortnight paired. It 
was now verging towards the end of April ; and on 
a bright beautiful day, Zoe wa« reclining upon the 
sofa in toe drawing-room, enveloped in a wrapper 
—still pale and feeble— but completely out of dan- 
ger, and with every prospect, according to the 
physician's declaration, of a Speedy convalescence. 
One of the casements was boon ; and the genial 
air, in which the freshness of Spring mingled with 
the warmth of approaching Summer, was wafted 
into the room. Christina sat near the invalid : 
her checks were also pale— for sbo had not once 
issued from the dwelling since the return after tire 
accident. Octavian was out ; ami the two young 
ladies were alone together. 

A newspaper lay upon the table ; and during a 
pause in the conversation— fur Zoe was prohibited 
from speaking too 4 touch— Christina took up the 
journal. It was more a mechanical action than 
a voluntary one— ‘far her thoughts were pre- 


occupied : and in that same listless, unintentional 
manner her eyes rn>vr»d slowly over the columns of 
the front page. B-it all in a moment something 
appeared to rivet ht»r gaze and concentrate her 
thoughts : for she g »vo n .ntart like that of ouo who 
suddenly discover- an object which lias b n er» sought 
after, Then she appeared to be studying with 
profound attention the particular passage, para- 
graph, or whatever it might bo, which had thus so 
abruptly claimed her interest. Zoe -who had her 
regards settled in plaintive and tender contempla- 
tion of Christina*# beautiful ■countenance— nut uv.l 
that start, and observed likewise tho doep study 
which followed it. A minute or two elapsed in 
continued silence ; and then Zoe said in a soft 
gentle voice, u What is it, dear Christina, that so 
interests you ?” 

Our heroine again started, as if aroused from 
a reverie; and she flung a half-timid, half- 
deprecating look upon Lady Octavian Meredith, 
as if she feared for a moment to give auch ex- 
planation as the question required. But then 
Suddenly recovering her self possession, aho an- 
swered with a sweetness singularly blended with 
firmness, “ Here is an eastern lady of rank who is* 
advertising for u companion, who must possess 
certain qualilications, all of whieh are minutely 
specified.” 

"And wherefore, my dour Christina," inquired 
Zoe, a strange expression for a moment flitting 
over her countenance, —"why does that advertise- 
ment interest you so much?” 

| "Because— because, my dear friend— my kind 
benefactress -my own sweet Zoe,” was Christina’s 
tremulously given response, “ the advertisement 
1 appears to suit aw." 

Lady Oetsmn Meredith did not immediately 
make way answer: she however gased earnestly 
upon Christina’s countenance, as if seeking to read 
into the very depths of her soul : hat the amiuble 
lady's regards were notwithstanding fraught with 
an inaffibie sweetness and a tenderness that was 
at the same time full of affection, surprise, and 
suspense, 

“And you will leave me, Christina?” she at 
length said, but in a voice so low that it was only 
audible through its tremulous clearness. 

11 Yes, dearest Zoe,” answered Christina, ” I 
shall seek this situation and then she averted 
her countenance to conceal tho tears that were 
trickling down it. 

She said not another word : she volunteered not 
another syllable of explanation. What more in- 
deed could she say ? To enter into particulars 
was impossible ; ami she would much rather ho 
under the imputation of deep ingratitude — painful 
though such an imputation were— than be ghihy 
of tho far blacker and perhaps more hidden in- 
i gratitude of rcuumuug boueath that -voof to stand 
j in the way of Z'jc’s claims to all her husband’^ 
devoted love. 

There was a long silence, during which Christina 
dared not turn her eves again upon Lady Octavian 1 
Meredith : for she naturally feared that this silence 
on her friends part denoted astonishment and 
displeasure. At length feeling bur position was 
awkward in the extreme, she slowly aud timidly 
reverted her eyes upon Zoe ; and then to her^ 
mingled amassment and relief, she perceived that 
Lady Octavi&u, having just wiped the tears from 
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tier cheeks, wee surveying her with an expression 
of tenderness ineffably sweet— indescribably an- 
gelic. Christina threw herself upon her friend’s 
bosom ; they embraced with true sisterly warmth : 
thev mingled their tears together. For some 
minutea did they thus remain clasped in each 
other’s arms ; and not a syllable was spoken. 55oe 
was the hist to break that silence at length; and 
then it was not to give utterance to ft word of 
remonstrance against Christina's resolve — much 
less to breathe a syllable of reproach; it was 
merely to express 'the heartfelt prayer that her 
dear young friend would experience happiness 
wherever she might bo. 

Was it that Zoo penetrated Christina’s motives, 
and that she esteemed them in the proper light,— 
appreciating them too with thankfulness P Such 
was the question which Christina naturally asked 
herself; and she knew not how to answer it. Very 
certain il was, ho* ever, that for the remainder of 
the tune she stayed beneath that roof — whiek was 
I now \ orv short— she experienced nothing but the 
j most sisterly kindness on the part of Zoo, — a kind* 
j. m*«a which she waa never wearied of displaying, 

1 am] which though mild, soft, and gentle, was all 
| the more touching and profound Our heroine 
j applied to the Princess Indora— for sho indeed was 
| tho Oriental lady advertising for a companion; 
j ami, furnished with a testimonial from Lady Octa- 
i vinti, she was readily accepted by tho King of 
Inderabad’s daughter. 

It was qel the third day after the scone above 
described between Christina and Zoo, that the 
former took her departure to remove to her new 
j home. Put since tho accident she had not been 
I once altogether alone with Lord Ocfcnvian; and 
I inasmuch as when in his presence under any cir- 
i cumstanees, her conversation was most guarded, 
j she hud not alluded in his hearing to this purposed. 

' removal. Whether Zoo had informed her husband 
i or not, Christina was unaware. The young girl 
i chose for her departure a moment when Lord 
Octet ian was absent from the house; and on Zoo 
proffering tho use of tho carriage to take her to 
her destination, sho declined it,— being determined 
that, unless from Zoo herself, tho young nobleman 
should have no means of discovering whither she 
was gone. And something in her heart told her 
that Zoo had net spoken to her husband on the 
subject, and that sshc would not acquaint him with 
her new place of abode. * 

“Dearest Christina," said Lady Octavian, when 
the instant lor parting arrived, “to you am I in- 
debted tor my hie : my eternal gratitude and my 
’■ ear licit love arc yours ! On ’ believe we, dearest 
Cbnstma, tho feeling I cherish towards you, is— 

is Put I can say no more ! Gad bless you, 

Christina l * But wo do not part for ever .No, 

no I 1 shall see you again, my sweetest, dearest 
* friend : I shall visit you at the Princess's, if her 
Highness will permit it. Farewell, Christina — 
farewell 1” 

Tlier embraced fervently,: again and again did 
"they embrace — the tears ruined down ihcir checks 
— one Iasi kiss — one last farewell — and they sepa- 
rated! 


INCIDENTS AT THE KARL OF LABCBXJUM? 

MANWOH. 

Now that the fine weather had set in, there was a 
particular room on the ground floor of tho Earl of 
Lasceltes’ mansion, which the Countess Ethel 
seemed particularly to like. It not large, 
but elegantly furnished ; send, at her ladyship said, 
it had the finest piano of any apartment in the 
house. Adjoining this room was a bed-chambor, 
likewise so exquisitely appointed that it might 
serve as a lady’s boudoir; and tho windows of 
these apartments word on the side of the house, 
looking upon a grass plat dotted with parterres o& 
flowers, and beyond which stretched a noble ex- 
tent of garden. 

For the last week or two the Countess of Las* 
eclles had complained of indisposition, — repre- 
senting that she was nervous, had rick head-aches, 
and was affected by the slightest noise. Sho had 
therefore begged the Bari to permit her tu occupy 
tUcso rooms for a brief space,— adding that she 
only thought thus of separating herself from him 
in order that sho might recover her health all the 
more speedily ; and as at the same time sho made 
this request* sho cujolingiy desired him to send 
her tho first proof-sheets of his memoirs to peruse 
— assuring him that sho burned with impatience 
' to bcooino acquainted with a work that would 
astonish tho world— the vain frivolous old man 
assented to tho temporary separation of cham- 
bers. 

Now it happened that one morning at about 
nine o’clock, the Earl made his way to tho apart- 
ments which wo have just been describing,— ho 
having taken it into his head to relate to the 
Countess an adventure which be had n«»wr yet 
told her— and for the simple reason that he had 
only concocted it since six o’clock on that same 
morning, at which hour he had risen to prepare 
notes and memoranda to serve os a guide for his 
literary occupations by the time his secretary 
should Arrive. Full of his newly concocted anec- 
dote— td which he mmitally added a few embel- 
lishing exaggeration* as he threaded- the passages 
towards the apartment! above alluded to -the 
Earl reached the door ; and without the ceremony 
of knocking, ho walked in. Oh, incautious Ethel, 
to have left that door unlocked t It was a sod 
bwrwgbt : but if such oversights never took placty 
the chapters of romance would lose half their; 
charm— actions for mm, con. much of theiy 
piquancy— and tho public curiosity no mean por- 
tion oi' the food which occasionally gratifies it 
Tho door was left unlocked, then ; and as the Earl 
entered, he might have been knocked down with a 
straw — redoubtable, according to his own account, 
though ho wus— on beholding a female figure at 
tho window half clasped in the arms of a joung 
gentleman on tho opposite side, and who seemed 
as if having just leapt out, ho was taking a fare- 
well kiss ol the beauteous frail one. 

That this latter was his wife aud the other his 
son Lord Osmond, the Earl had not a doubt— 
— though a*sort of dimness immediately came 

( "over hm vibion. He stopped short— he tried to 
roar out something, but he could not : his powers 
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«f utterance lemed mffontod. All ifc*t 1 m could 
do, vu to raise lug clenched fist, tad shake it in 
epeeohlefg, impotent rage then in* total bewil- 
derment he turned from the room, sot thinking of 
•being the door behind him, end scarcely knowing 
whether he vu walking os hie head or hie 
ftet. 

At that tame instant Lord Osmond was stricken 
With dismay on catching a glimpse of his father's 
form ere it disappeared by the doorway. The 
Countess beheld the change which suddenly came 
ever the young nobleman’s countenance, and the 
abruptness too with which he retreated from her 
arms. She alio was seised with consternation; 
and a few hurried words on Osmond’s part con- 
, firmed all her worst and wildest fears. Good 
I heavens! whet was to he done P This was the 
: question they both with simultaneous rapidity put 
i mentally, and which tho next moment they orally 
! asked each other. Ethel was sinking with affright : 
j visions of fearful exposure, of infamy and disgrace, 

1 were sweeping like vultures through her brain,— 

, when Osmond, suddenly smitten with an idea, 
showed by the quick brightening-up of his coun- 
I tenanoe that all was not quite lost, 
j “ What is it— what is it that you think ofP” 

1 demanded Ethel, with the feverish haste of eus- 
pense. 

w My father will be straight off to Makep&oe— 
and that fellow can alone save us. Fear not, 
dearest, dearest Ethel 1" 


chamber,— where indeed at that hour in the morn- 
ing it was his duty to lock up in the drawers all 
the a cosmetics and the wtifirialities which played 
so considerable a part in the nobleman's toilet. 
On entering the room, Makepeace found (hat the 
Earl wet not as yet there : but he knew that he ! 
would come— consequently he did not go to search 
for him in auy other part of the mansion, but be* 
gan putting away the divers articles above referred j 
to. In a few minutes the door opened ; and the | 
Eerl entering, flung himself upon a chair with a ! 

| countenance to truly Comical in its misery that it ! 
was difficult for Makepeace to suppress a static. 
But with the air of one who seemed to fancy that 
nothing unusual had taken place, the valet went * 
on with his work ; while the old Earl sat literally j 
gasping in continued bewilderment, as if still quite 
at a loss to persuade himself that what he had seen 
had positively and actually taken place. I 

“ Makepeace," at length he said, “ I do verily ' 

believe that I am— a— a " i 

u I know that your lordship is the most onlight- 1 
ened nobleman of the age," observed tho valet, 
with an air of profound respect. j 

"Yes, yes, Makepeace— I am aware that the 
world does entertain such an opinion of me. But 
that does not prevent me, all the same, from being 

•—a " * 

** The most modest and unassuming nobleman, 1 

my lord, that oould possibly be," rejoined the 
valet i 


The lady staggered half fainting away from the 
window, and sank upon an ottoman ; while her 
paramour, darting from the easement in another 
direction, sped in quest of Makepeace. Fortu- 
nately he encountered the valet at an angle of the 
building ; and laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
he said in a quick excited tone, " Five hundred 
guineas if you will serve me 1" 

Now, as Makepeace was just the man to sell his 
•oul to Satan for about half the sum, he was by no 
means the one likely to refuse such an offer as that 
which Lord Osmond thus made him. He accord- 
ingly returned an affirmative answer with the most 
aoalous readiness; and Lord Osmond at onoe gave 
him the requisite explanations, vowing however 
that he was merely jestingly, whispering something 
in the ear of Jhis youthful mother-in law, and that 
thus though his lips mighf seem suspiciously near 
to her countenance, it was only in the playful mood 
he had described, and not for the purpose of either 
receiving or bestowing an illicit caress. This was 
of course said to saveEthel’s character in the esti- 
mation of the valet,— though Osmond might have 
known that the attempted explanation was far too 
clumsy to impose upon so astute an individual as 
Makepeace. The most intelligent persons however 
often stultify themselves in sueh peculiar cireum- 
stances and hug the belief tbat the moat trans- 
parent gloss thrown over particular incidents, serves 
as a successfully enshrouding veil. So w& it with 
Lord Osmond on this occasion j and Makepeace 
affected to receive the young nobleman’s explana- 
tions as the legitimate and veritable one. He bade 
Osmond be of good cheer, and hastened off to 
throw himself purposely m the Earl's way. 

He knew perfectly well tbat the old nobleman 
would on his own aide at once seek an. opportunity 
of unbosoming his wrongs to him (Makepeace) ; 
and therefore he hurried up into the Bari’s dressing. 


" Well, yes — I think that in this respect," said 
the old Earl, “ I possess the qualities of all great 
minds. But still some of the greatest men that 
ever lived have been what I fear I am now. I 
mean a— a ” 

" A little too diffident in respect to your lord- 
ship’s own powers," interjected Makepeace, still 
with an air of respectful gravity tho most com- 
plete and the most imperturbable. " For instance, 
your lordship might have been Prime Minister if 
your lordship had thought fit to take advantage 
of the occasion when you made that wonderful 
speech " 

" Well, I think I was rather forbearing at the 
time," said the Earl : " but I did not like to be too 
hard upon the government, and oust them com- 
pletely. But I feel very queer, Makepeace —very 
funny indeed. I could not have believed that suoh 
was the sensation whon a man finds himself out to 
be a — a " 

"Popular author— as your lordship will as- 
suredly become," said Makepeace. " It is already 
•whispered abroad that your lordship has got a 
work in the press ; and I know it is (treating an 
immense sensation : for when I went to the cir- 
culating library yesterday to fetch your lordship 
Gulliver’s and Baron Munchausen’s Travels ” 

“ Yes, yee— I just wanted to look at the books 
you name, to see how the tremendous falsehoods 
those fellows have recorded, stand in sad contrast 
with the adventures, so startling though so 
truthful, which I am chronicling. But I never 
thought, Makepeace, that I should have to wind 
up my book by writing myself down— not an • 
ass, Makepeace, as Dogberry did — but a — 
a " 

" Traveller of the most unimpeachable veracity,* 
rejoined the valet : and now there was really some* 
thing so exceedingly ludicrous in his master’s 
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•ounfcenance,— bit sente of degradation struggling 
with hit pride— the conviction of a sustained, 
wrong yearning to proclaim itself, but held back 
by the shame of declaring what he felt himself to 
be,— all these feelings finding such comical expres» 
•ion in features whose aspect was at the best of 
times most ludicrous, that the valet never n« 
perienced such difficulty in keeping Ida <gwnfte» 
nance. 

“ It's all very well that I am mrythui§< you 
say,” continued the Bari, with unusual pettishness 
—for never was his idea of his own greatness so 
cruelly shocked; or brought down to a level so 
closely bordering on a sense of abject littleness! 
“ but it docs not prevent me from being, Make- 
peace — eh. Makepeace f — you know what I 

mean a— a " and then with a desperate 

effort, and before the valet oould interject another 
complimentary phrase, the Bari blurted forth — “ a 
cuckold !” 

Makepeace started with an astonishment so 
admirably feigned that his master believed it to bo 
perfectly genuine; and for nearly a minute they 
gazed upon each other,— the valet as if in speech* 
less amazement, the Earl with a grin that was 
most ludicrously doleful. 

“My lord," at length said the vslet, “ there 
must be some terrible mistake in all this. What ! 
the Countess forget her duty to her husband 1— 
and such a husband!— a husband who is in all 
respects one in ten thousand ! Surely your lord- 
ship is labouring under a delusion ? ,f 

"Well, I don't know, Makepeace. It's true 
I’ve seen strange things in my time. There was 
the spectre of the Harts mountain — I nodded 
familiarly to him : but he took his hat right off to 
me." 

“ A homage to your lordship’s rare qualities," 
said tbe valet. 

“Well— and then there was the mirage, too," 
continued the nobleman. " I was once riding on 
an elephant in Africa ; and in the horizon which 
bounded the desert, I beheld the reflection— but 
with this simple difference, that the elephant was 
riding on me.” 

u Emblematical of your lordship’s great bodily 
strength," interjected Makepeace. 

“Well, they were optical delusions, after all," 
•aid the Earl : “ but really, when one sees a young 
gentleman kissing a young lady, it is difficult— eh. 
Makepeace P— to persuade oneself that that is an 
optical delusion.” 

“ And yet, my lord— with due deference to your 
superior understanding," replied the valet, “there 
might be an optical delusion on such a point* as 
even this. Indeed, when I bethink me, I juft now 
saw something that might serve as an illustration 
—if I dare introduce such names in connexion 
with such a matter ” 

“ Speak out, Makepeace," said the Earl, fidget- 
ting about on his seat * “ though I tell you it will 
be no easy thing to persuade me that I am not — 
you know what I mean. But about this illustra- 
tion of yours?” 

“ It is simply this, my lord," resumed the valet. 
"Just now, when your lordship descended from 
the dressing-room, I went into the garden to pick 
a flower or two for my own chamber— I am 

very fond of flowers, my lord when I beheld 

Lord Osmond—** 


“Ah, Lord Osmond!" muttered the Bari, 
grinding his false teeth and clenching bis flat* 
“ My own son— the villain l" 

But Makepeaoe, as if not noticing the interrup- 
tion, went on to say, "I beheld Lord Osmond 
laaghing gaily with Miss Vincent; and she too 
was laughing heartily — evidently at something 
which he had just been saying to her. Wei), my 
lord, just at that moment the Countess appeared 
at the window of her own room ; and her lady- 
ship gaily exclaimed, ‘ What lovers’ secret is this 
passing between you?”’ 

* She said that— did she?" cried the old noble- 
man eagerly, and quivering with suspense. 

“ Yes, my lord— that is what the Countess said ; 
and she appeared to enjoy amatingly the confusion 
into which her sadden appearance at the case- 
ment had thrown Lord Osmond and Miss Vincent. 
Then Miss Vincent, with many blushes, said to 
Lord Osmond, ‘Do pray, my dear Adolphus, tell 
the Countess what it is we were saying. 1 You 
will pardon me, my lord, for being so ex- 
plicit ” 

“Yes, yes— go on, go ont” said the Earl, catch- 
ing eagerly at the hope of finding himself no 
cuckold after alL 

"Well, my lord, tbe rest is soon told," con- 
tinued Makepeace. “ Lord Osmond rushed up to 
the window, while Miss Vincent stood blushingly 
aside ; and he forthwith whispered the secret in 
tbe ears of tbe Countess. Now, my lord, what I 
mean to infer from all this is, that suppose any 
one had been near enough at the time to seo 
merely Lord Osmond and her ladyship under 
those circumstances, and yet too remote to have 
overheard what previously took place— the im- 
pression might bare been very detrimental in- 
deed' " 

“ By heaven!" shouted the old Earl, 11 1 am no 
euokold after all and springing up from his 
chair, he began dancing and capering about the 
room, performing the most extraordinary antics and 
throwing his body into the most grotesque contor 
tions. “Why, do you know, Makepeace,” ho 
ejaculated, when it at length pleased him to desist 
from thoae demonstrations which however interest- 
ing «S an expression of feeling, were certainly 
someirhat uncouth if regarded in the light of 
• attempts to exhibit the twistings and twirlings 
which the human Jjrobs can achieve, an! to dis- 
play bow the human frame can become as ciroum-* 
volved as a corkscrew,— “ do you know, Make- 
peace, that it is the very incident you have been so 
innocently describing, which put such a dreadful 
idea into my head P And yet 1 now see it aty ! It 
was an optical delusion— yes, and an auricular 
delusion also : for would you believe it. Makepeace, 
that I could have not only sworn I caw the kisses 
but likewise heard them ?” 

“ It shows, my lord, bow even the most intelli- 
gent can deceive themselves," said the valet 
gravely. 

“It docs indeed ( But what a fortunate thing 
I did not give way tc my rage ! 1 would not ftr 

the world have exposed myself so foolishly." 

“ It would indeed, my lord, have been a very 
sad business,” rejoined Makepeace. 

“ Yes— and what would the Countess have 
thought, of meP” exclaimed the old nobleman. 
“You see, Makepeace, what extraordinary com- 
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m&nd I iuwo over toy temper. There is not an- rakish. However, as I was saying, Isabella will 
other man in England that could have so restrained be pleased — Adolphus will be jealous — and he will 
himself. But I am exceedingly cool an^ collected be urged on to ask his cousin to name the day* 
in emergencies. I remember once when I was Now, what do. you tUi/ ‘ r rf my scheme, Make* 
first iu the commission of the peace— it was peace?” 

down in the country that the thing happened— “ I think your lordship possesses the wisdom of 
I was called upon to stop a prise-fight that was Solomon,” answered the valet, 
taking place. I proceeded to the spot, and saw “ Well, I believe that you do not exactly stand 
two groat hulking follows -"each at least six feet alone in that opinion. But now I will just run 
high, and with lists that oonld fell an ox— fighting and ask the Countess how she is to-day : for I am 
in the midst of a ring. Well, Makepeace, X did prouder and fonder of her than ever, after having 
not rush in to part them— I let them go on so shamefully suspected her.” 

fighting ” Away sped the old Bari to Ethel's apartments ; 

“ Which proves, my lord,” responded the valet, and the moment he made hie appearance, sho saw 
“that .vour lordship does indeed possess an extra* that Lord Osmond’s device* practised through tha 
ordinary degree of coolness.” medium of Makepeace, had completely sum'odud ; 

“ And never did X display it more completely and sbe was infinitely relieved by a result which 
tharPjust now. Of course, Makepeace, you will bUo had scarcely dared hope would have been at- 
not mention to a soul that such a tiling over on* tainod. Alas, we are bound to declare that Ethel 
tered into my head? Ah ! and Adolphus and was guilty ! Those fine resolves which some 
Isabella have got on so well together that they are months back she had adopted— and at first too 
regular lovers— eh P Capital! capital and the with a prospect of really having strength of mind 
old Eurl, chuckling at the idea, rubbed his hands sufficient to carry them out— had gradually melted 
gleefully: for though his suspicion was fully re- away beneath the influence of Lord Osmond's 
moved, yet some how or another he was very louder looks, of his impassioned language, and of 
•anxious that Lord Osmond should wed with all his groat personal beauty, since the young noble- 
^Kiasible despatch and bear hi« bride away to an- man had contrived to obtain admission onoo mare 
other home. “ I tell you what, Makepeace— it is into the paternal mansion. Yes— Ethel had 
quite evident that my son and niece are immensely fallen : but wo choose not to dwell at unnecessary 
attached to each other ; so we must marry them length upon guilt which under all circumstances 
off as soon as possible. But young people are so was so deep— so deadly ! 

diffident— they take months and months before The silly old Earl lost no time in pulling his 
they dam speak of settling the wedding-day . I precious scheme into execution. Christian came 
know it was the case with me when X fell in love at the usual time that day; and having written to 
with my present Countess. I was exceedingly his noble employer's dictation for three or four 

diffideut aud then too, you know, I had that hours— and an astounding admixture of menduuty, 

long attack of tho gout whiah chained me to my self-conceit, and nonsense it was that he had 
room to? three months. But about this young thus to write — ho was about to depart, when the 
couple — —X will do something to mako Adolphus Earl caught him by the arm, and addressed him as 
hurry matters on apace. Ah! tho idea strikes me follows 

—and you will confess. Makepeace, when you hoar “ You are a very good youth— and I am very 
it, that it is on admirable stroke of policy,” much attached to you: but you must not put two 

“ I have no doubt of it, my lord,” said tho valet : b's in shrubbery for the future. You are to dmo 
“every tiling your lordship does, is impressed with with me to-day. Make yourself look as spruce as 
a high intelligence.” possible — and come at six o'clock. There will 

| “ Well, l think that you aro about right there, only bo ourselves, the Countess, Lord Osmond, and 

j Makepeace,” said tha old Earl, complacently, my niece : make yourself quite at home, and don’t 
J *' And now l will toll you what I propose to do- hesitate to pay such little attentions to Mi:>s Vm- 
j Tluit Christian Ashton is 'a very nice lad— ami so cent as a young gentleman is bound to show to- 
gcuteel too in his manners— indeed quits tho gen* wards a young lady. Why, God bless me, how 

tinman ” * crimson you turn l— you blush just like a woman 1 

*• llo could scarcely be otherwise,” observed Pooh! no diffidence I Mind you hand Isabella 
Makepeace, “ after being a month in your lard- down to dinner— sit next to her— and talk without 
ship's employment” restraint, And now go; for I moan to sit down 

“Yes -gentility reflects itself. But about my for an hour or two and invent — -I mean make 
plan — L propose to throw him in Isabella's way: I notes of some more adventures for our occupation 
will invite him to dinner— I wifi leave Adolphus to-morrow,” 

to hand down tho Countess from the drawing- Christian wont away astounded— as well indeed 
room, so that young Ashton must give his arm to ho might be. What could it possibly all Aean ? 
Miss Y mount— aud then he will sit next to her at Hod the old lord suspected his passion fur the 
table. Tor Imps 1 will drop him a hint that bads beautiful Isabella? did ho suspect likewise that his 

to pay her attention he is so docile and obiig- nice* had not regarded the youth with indifference? 

ing, he does everything I tell him. Bor instance —did he purpose to favour their loves ? or was ha 
yesterday he wanted to Spell shrubbery with two adopting some means to inflict a crushing punish- 
b’s: but I bade him put only cue, and he obeyed meat, and overwhelm our presumptuous hero with 
me immediately -eudth such a pleasant smile tool the most humiliating exposure? But no t Chris- 
- -so that I am sure ho will do what I tell him in tian could not fancy that this latter conjecture 
tho present cose. His attentions will be flattering was the solution of the mystery. He had secs 
to Isabella ; for all young girls am coqusttishly in- quite enough of the Earl’s character to be aware 
alined— just as young men like me are apt to be that he was incapable of any proceeding that bad 
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aught grand or striking in it ; and moreover, that one hand ami understood on the other,— redpro* 
ir be meditated mischief, he was unable to conceal cated too well as understood, though not a 
the pettiness of hi* apv f i$yt>eneath an air ofUranfc sellable from the lips may pass between the 
cordiality and kindness. * enamoured pair. Thus was it with Christian Ashton 

“However,** djpppht Christian to himself, “no and Isabella Vincent, 
matter what hiiitmiship’s motives are* let me In the presence of the Earl, Lord Osmond and 
think only of thfyoy afforded by this prospect of the Countess were exceedingly upou thoir guard 3 
pacing hours in we society of Isabella 1” and as the young nobleman had every reason to be 

VVf must observe tbat Christian had no longer \ rejoiced that Christian was now so much brought 
the slightest jealousy in respect to Lord Osmond, I within the sphere of the family circle, ho had not 
He had often noticed the young nobleman, the j the slightest Action of interfering in respect to the 
Countess, and Isabella walking together in the j lores of the youth and Isabella. For that such 
t grounds ; and had invariably seen that while Os- J an affection subsisted between them, was risible 

* xnond and Ethel kept together, Isabella would | enough to any eyes save those of the foolish old 
either linger behind, or else walk by the side of Earl Christian joined them in their rambles in 
the Countess and not by that of her cousin Add ' the garden, and as he walked with lsaboil% it 
pUus. Thus, all hough Christian felt tolerably well I necessarily threw the Countess and Adolphus to- 
ner tain that Lord Osmond was not thinking of gether without the risk of exciting any suspicion 
paring his addresses to Isabella,— yet on the ; on the part of the younger pair as to the illicit 
other hand lus naturally pure mind suspected not : intimacy existing between them* Thus was it that 
for an instant the criminal intimacy whi«h sub- j both Lord Osmond and the Countess had every 
sisted between that young nobleman and his reason to be pleased that Christian was so muoh 
beauteous mother- in-law. We may here observe at the house ; and for the same motive the’ young 

. too that Isabella— even more femininely chaste- ! nobleman did not choose to pay any marked al ien - 
fouled than one of the opposite sex could possibly j tion to Isabella, even though by so doing he might 
be — was equally far from imagining that an on- ! the more effectually have lulled the Earl into 
holy passion subsisted on the part of her uncle’s j complete security in respect to the Countess, 
wile and son. One dag Miss Yin cent was to be presented at 

Two or three weeks more passed away; and j Court at one of the Royal drawing-rooms. The 
during this interval Christian frequently dined at j Countess of Lascellcs, as a peeress, was to intro- 
thc Earl’s table. Lord Osmond and tbe Countess j duce the young lady r tfcd When the appointed day 
were perfectly well aware of tbo motive for which j came, she was jfaityy Indisposed and unable to 
he woe thus brought into their society, and treated j leave tbo house. Isabellas naturally retiring dis- 
cs an equal in tbe little family circle : for Make* position would have shrunk from this ceremony 
peace, whom the five hundred guineas had bought which to ber had the aspect of an unpleasant 
entirely over to Lord Osmond's interest, had failed ordeal : but it was a whim of her uncle’s, and 
not to inform the young nobleman of his father’s therefore must bo gratified. He wai resolved that 
do I pc: table scheme. Isabella imagined that her the presentation should take place c and there- 
nnclo was merely displaying these civilities towards fore as the Counteas could not assint in it, the 
Christian in consequence of a disinterested esteem Eafl speedily enlisted the services ot two titled 
for the youth’s merits : while Christian himself ladies of his acquaintance. The fact is, the old 
continued as much in the dark as ever in respect nobleman was getting wearied of bis son’s delay — 
to the whole proceeding on the part of his noble as he thought it— in openly proposing U r Isabella’s 
employer. hand ; and therefore bo was resolved to accomplish 

another of his fine strokes of policy. Tic fancied 
— — . that if Isabella were ^ scan apparelled with all the 

elegance, * **te, and richness which were iosepara- 
CHAPTER X L I V. bte from Court costum^, her appearance would bo 

so ravishing tliat Adolphus could not possibly tor 
youthful love. another moment resist beseeching her to name tbo 

nuptial day. 

It was a serene but profound happiness which tbs And truly beautiful indeed was Isabella Yineent 
youthful lovers now injoyed— for lovers they as-, on this occasion. Her glossy dark brown bqir, 
su redly were, although us vet no sellable from our showering in ringlets upon her shoulders of das* 
young hero’s lip had revealed tbe affection which paling whiteness, was decorated with a single white 
ip; experienced. But the ejes speak a language l cam eii a— a fitting emblem of her own irmnaculato 
more eloquent than that of the tongue; and the j purity. Tbe dress that she w:,re— combining the 
sympathies of two hearts, pouring forth in re- ; necessary attributes above specified— set off her 
cipneal transfusion— gentle and unseen— make \ tall, slender, sylph ida shape to the utmost ad van- 

• mutual revelations which ore not to be mistaken. j tage while tho fear tbat alio might not acquit 
When band touches hand and tbe pulses of the two J herseli properly, heightened the colour upon her 
beat quicker— when the gaze of the lover settles in « checks, which made her seem the fairest imago of 

* respectful tenderness and bashful admiration upon j modest loveliness that evetf’ mortal vy* rested 
, the countenance of the adored one, us if his eyes ; upon. And to Court Isabella went: but while 
would penetrate through the mirror of her own j proceeding thither in the carriage with her lady* 
orbs, deep Gown into her heart’s tabernacle and ■ chaperons— while ascending tho ftairc«Ni at tho 
feast their looks upon the hived sweetness of her !• palace, in tho midst of a throng of all that vu 
. own pure love— and when her eyes, modestly sink- { highest in "rank, most brilliant in beauty, and 
Log beneath that gaze, veil themselves with tbe j most eminent in respect to State dignitaries— 
richly fringed lids,— then is love’s tale told on tbo I while passing through the splendid saloons— whild 
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kneeling to kiM the head of Royalty-Hind while 
returning again to the mansion at Kensington,- 
there tree one image which was never fcbsent from 
the charming maiden's mind— end this was the 
image of Christian Ashton. 

The Berl of Lasceiles was again completely out 
hi his reckoning. Lord Osmond was too deeply 
enamoured of the Countess to he affected with the 
eharms of any other being in feminine shape, no 
matter how transoendingly lovely were the aspect 
which this being wore* But how was k with 
Christian Ashton P He beheld Isabella pass out 
of the oarriago when going, and alight from it on 
her return; and never in his eyes had she appeared 
so fascinating— «o sweetly beautiful— so match- 
lessly charming. He knew that she loved him : 
bfffc yet he felt that to complete his happiness, he 
must obtain the ayowal from her lips. At once 
did he tako the resolve to seise the first opportu- 
nity to confess his passion and elicit a reciprocal 
tale from her. But the next moment a feeling of 
ladness came ever him:— how dared he aspire to 
the hand of an Bari's niece ? and how could he 
pier hope to he in a position to make her his wife f 
This very circumstance of her presentation at 
Court was a source of pleasure and pain to our 
young kero,— of pleasure inasmuch as it enabled 
him to behold Isabella apparelled in a way to set 
off her loveliness to its utmost advant&ge— and of 
pain because it forced upon him the conviction 
that situated as he was, it seemed presumptuous 
to a degree, if not absolutely hopeless, for him to 
aspire to the hand oi one who belonged to the cir- 
cle o i Aristocracy and wm enabled to enter within 
that of Royalty. 

And this strain of thought led him <m to re- 
flect for the hundredth— perhaps the thousandth 
timo, on those mysterious oiretimstanoes which bad 
recently enveloped Isabella as with a veil of mys- 
tery. From being ignored by her relatives, she 
was suddenly transferred into their very midst : 
from occupying a humble lodging in the house of 
coarse vulgar people, she was all in a moment re- 
moved to a palatial mansion. What could he the 
signification of all this F— wherefore had Make- 
peace assumed the name of Gibson when calling at 
the Chubb*' to liquidate tho stipend for Isabella’*- 
hoard P Christian was bewildered : he knew not 
what to conjecture— w tat to surmise. When 
walking with Isabella in the grounds, and whm 
having the opportunity of private conversation, be 
had not ventured to touch upon those subjects: 
nor had she of her own accord ever in the slightest 
Way alluded to them. 1 

But qpra the contemplation of these myit*riss, 
Christian's mind reverted to that of Issb^a j j A vt* 
Knots, the amiability of her djeposjl kjy.^^ ^ Sfr* 
elegant sweetness of her manne^dH|HKney 
on account of the difference of thgttjSHKKUwo*, 
was again succeeded by hopejM did 

the determination settle in 

seek an opportunity to avow mw|^^MK^|ntucit 
a reciprocal confession from her cmlHKv" . 

That opportunity presented lt|s|| mmM ^)hing 
after Isabella's return from Court. "€ra||||pn was 
invited to dinner at the Etri't mantiontmnd after 
the dessert, Lord Osmond proposed a stroll in the 
garden. The Bari refused to hp of the party : for 
he was inwardly chuckling at the idea that his 
last grand stroke of policy was producing its 


effect, and that Isabella's appearance of that dug 
was now certain to elicit something decisive from 
his eon's lips towards her : —hence his refusal to 
join the party; for he concluded that Adolphus 
would take care to stray apart with Isabella, while 
Christian kept the Countess company. So the 
Bari sat over his wine, — partly chuckling at what 
he fancied was going on— and partly sketching 
forth in his im ag in a t ion some astounding adven- 
ture for the literary lucubrations of the morrow. 

little did he suspeot that while Lord Osmond 
and the Countess were seated together with hands 
fondly clasped, in an arbonr situated in the most 
secluded port of the grounds, Christian and Isabella 
were walking in a shady avenue quite on the other 
side of the enclosure. And Christian told the tale 
which he had resolved to tell— and obtained the 
avowal which he had hoped to elicit. The hearts 
of that young pair were confessed the one to the 
other ; and both were happy. Would the reader 
have us enter into the minutest details, and 
chronicle every word that passed between them ?— 
would he have us extend our narrative into the 
fullest particulars descriptive of this love soene f 
And yet we might do so i for though the tale of 
love is the oldest known to human beings, and 
commenced in Paradise itself before the Fall, — 
yet is it ever new, and therefore ever interesting. 
The forms of speech which convey it, may be infi- 
nitely varied— yet are the end and purpose ever 
the same ; and countless though the world's lan- 
guages be— different too in the richness or the 
poverty of idioms, figures, and phrases, -*-yet have 
they each and all a sufficiency— aye, even a copious- 
ness of words wherewith to form that tale. 

But it is not our purpose to record the conversa- 
tion which then took place between Christian and 
Isabella. Suffice it to say that after hesitating, and 
trembling, and foiling into eonfusion, — the youth, 
in the very midst of his bewilderment, at length 
found himself breathing the avowal which ho had 
so much longed to make ; and in Isabella’s blush- 
ing cheeks and downcast looks, he read the 
response long ere it wm softly murmured from her 
Ups. Then they were happy both— Oh, so happy I 
'—joy beating in their hearts, and their hands 
thrilling to each other's touch. The maiden spoke 
but little— - the youth not much more— when once 
the reciprocal avowals were made; and the little 
that they did say, was connected only with their 
love : they spoke not of the future— they thought 
not of how the hope whiob was in their hearts 
was ever to be realised : it was sufficient for them ' 
that they loved each other, and that for the pre- , 
sent they were together ! 

It was not until the following day that Christian j 
ventured to speak to Isabella relative to those j 
mysteries which had surrounded her at the time of j 
their first acquaintance at the parish clerk’s house : ! 
and now it was that our young hero received the ; 
following narrative from Miss Vincent’s lips 0 

" My mother, Lady Isabella, was the sister oi I 
the Earl of Lasceiles, and many years younger % 
than himself. Were she alive now. she would be . 
scarcely forty. She was young therefore when shtf i 
first learnt to love my father, Mr.. Vincent, who i 
was only a poor lieutenant in the army. But ; 
though poor in respect to the world's goods, ha j 
a as rich in every intellectual accomplishment and j 
geueroua quality of the heart. Lady Isabella, who 
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had long been an orphan, did not reside with her 
brother the Earl— but with a maiden aunt in the 
country. This aunt was proud, harsh, and severe ; 
and the moment she perceived that a feeling of 
affection woe springing up between her niece and 
Lieutenant Vincent, she unceremoniously and 
rudely forbade the latter her house. At the same 
time she ^rote to the Earl of Lascelles, who wot 
in London, — informing him that his sister hod 
fallen in love with a penniless officer, and 
that ho hod better come and fetch her away at 
once. The Earl did so; and when he hod his 
sister with him in the metropolis, he insisted that 
• she should receive the addresses of a particular 
friend of bis own — a nobleman of rank and wealth, 
but who was *old enough to be Lady Isabella's 
father. Vainly did my poor mother beseech that 
her brother would not sacrifice her so cruelly : be 
was inexorable — and perhaps you have already 
lien enough of my uncle, to be aware that what- 
No. 30. — FOUBTH IBB I IB. 


ever idea, whim, ot oapriee he takes into his head, 
mutt be gratified. Perhaps be thought that he 
foe only doing a brother's duty towards a young 
orphan sister; perhaps his motives were good, 
Since his aim was to secure for her a prosperous 
position. At all events, as I have stud, lie re- 
mained deaf to her entreaties ; and matters pro- 
gressed so far that the day vu filed for her 
elderly suitor to conduct her to the altar. At 
that crisis Mr. Vincent arHved in London on a 
temporary leave of absence from his regiment in 
the provincial town s he and Lady Isabella met— 
and they resolved to part no .more. She find with 
him to the dwelling of a female relation of his 
own ; and so soon as circumstances would permit, 
their hands were united. Alas, my poor mother t 
—she found herself discarded by all her relations 
—even by her own brother : but she bad a oonso 
lation in my father's devoted love/’ 

Here Isabella paused for a few minutes, during 
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which t.hc wiped away tho tears which the recital was over, conic up to London, where hfl had I 
«,f n< r parent's history dr>*w from her eyes : and ! secured me a home beneath the roof of a highly 
Cnnstian, taking h« k r hand, prcaaed it \cndcrly. .respectable family, whom he named. Conceive 
“ 1 do not remember my lather,” continued tho j my distress when I thus learnt that I was an ob- 
young maiden, in a n-fft plaintive voice: “ he died ject of no sympathy with my titled relative— but 
when I was only t lin e years old* You may easily merely a being for whom ho felt himself bound 
suppose that (hr wi'Jow of a lieutenant in the to make an cleeanwynjiry provision so that I 
army did not (mi herself very happily placed in a should not starve ! fasten i of hastening m por- 
p •ouniflry sciiu . It was for my sake— for tho sake son to bestow a paternal protection on the poor 
of her orphan child— that she wrote imploring orphan of so tender an age, he bade m? journey 
letters to her aunt and her brother, beseeching up to London by myself: I was not even to 
their f. rgivenoss and their succour. I regret to find a home beneath his own roof— but was r*> be 
* iv tint so far as forgiveness was concerned, their consigned to the care of strangers. Ah! Chris- j 
h earls wore closed against her; but her brother tian! my first experience of the world was thus * 
the Ear) consented to make her an allowance of sad enough.” J 

three hundred pounds a-year. This was at least “ Do not weep, sweetest Isabella!” whispcrel 
uAmo consolation to my poor mother : for she knew our young hero, as he now pressed her hand t j his 
that her child whom she loved so tenderly, would lips* “Fortune’s aspect has changed towards you 
Of beyond the reach of want, and that she would —and you are differently situated now.” 
likewise bo enabled to give me a good education, Isabella threw upon her lover a look of bashful 
Ji was in Lincolnshire that my father died; and tenderness; and she continued her narrative, 
it was there that my ■ mother continued to dwell. “I arrived in London - and proceeded at once 

I whh educated, until the ago of fourteen, under to the house of the Itov. Mr. ILickman— by j 
her immediate supervision : efte would not send whom,, as well as by the ladies uf his latmly, i was 
me to a boarding-school — she could not consent to kindly reorived. Mrs. Hickman took an e rly 

h ‘parole even for a single day from the only joy of opportunity to make me understand that m con- 
ker heart! It was when I had obtained that age vorsation before strangers I was not to claim ro- 
of fourteen, that this fond and affectionate parent lafciouship with the Earl of Laseellea, nor on any 
of mine was poised with an illness which speedily account was I to speak of the circumstances of 
threatened to prove fatal. Ah, Christian 1" con- my mother’s history” 

turned Isabella, in a voice so low and tremulous “Houbtleas the Earl was somewhat ashamed of 
that it was scarcely audible; “never, never can I hi* conduct towards his deceased sister ?” remarked 
forget the scene at my mother** death- bod ! Jt Christian: “and hence that injunction of secrecy 
oitcn steals upon mo during the day— and comes and silence convoyed through tho medium of 
buck to mo in dreams by night : me thinks that I those io whoso care ho had entrusted you.” 
tool tho la*l fond pressure of her arms now around “That was tho conjecture which I aUo formed 
my neck— tho last kisses she imprinted upon my at the time,” rejoined Isabella; “ and I have no 
cheeks— and tho tear* too which bathed these doubt it was the true one. 1 remained in the 
cheek* of mine t Then it wa* that she told me '.Bev. Mr. Hickman’* family for nearly two years, 
her own pant history ; and amidst convulsing *obs — during which I was well treated ; and ns Mr. 
informed me that I should be left in the world Hickman had daughters of my own ag<\ arid a 
dependent upon an undo whom I had never seen, governess to instruct them, my education was com- 

II ut J must observe that when her indisposition pleied under tbo same tutelage. Hat Mr. llick* 

had tirst threatened grave consequences, she had man died suddenly ; and as he loft his family but 
written to the Earl of Loacellca, imploring him to indifferently provided for, they had to go abroad, 
scud her the assurance that her daughter— «o soon to accept a home that was offered them at the 
to become an orphan— wohld not be neglected, bouse of Mrs. Hickman’s brother, who was a mer- 
Tho'Eorl wrdte back to say he would look alter my chant or banker— -I know not exactly which — re- 
welfare; and thus my poor rasher’s death* bed was siding on tho Continent. Tho departure took 
not one of unmitigated affliction i she had %til] the place hurriedly after the funeral ; ami as 1 could , 
hope that her brother’s promise would be fulfilled not of course accompany them under such circum- ! 
on behalf of myself. And while breathing this stances, it became necessary to find mo another | 
.hope, nud invoking heaven’s choicest blessings upon, home. That was the first occasion ou which I j 
my head, that dear mother of mine surrendered up ever beheld the person who then called himself ] 
her i-piri# into the hand* of the Eternal !’* Mr. Gibson. He informed me that he was the 

Hero Isabella again paused; and Christian Earl of Lasoellos’ confidential agent, and that die 
gcutly said, ,l Do nbt continue your narrative now : was empowered, to provide for me temporarily, 
it afflicts you too much.” until my unde should make up his miq^ in respect 

“Yo*~ l will complete it, ChriBtiftn^ sho an- toother arrangements. Everything wras done in ! 
awored ; “ for it is a tale which must be some day a hurry ; and by Mrs. Hickman’s recommendation, ' 
told to your oars. You may woll conceive that a lodging was procured for me in the house of her j 
the task is a painful one ; but being entered upon, deceased husband’s clerk— where, Christian,” added 
it i« better to achieve it than to be compelled to Isabella, with a soft blush, *■ we first met.” 
renew it at a future period.” There was another pressure of the hand on the 

Christiau recognised the truth of the sweet part of the enamoured youth ; and he observed, 
maiden’s remarks; and she continued in the fol- “ But the change from a residence with a genteel 
lowing manner »— family to the abode of those coarse vulgar | 

” 1 wrote to my unde the Earl of Laseettes, to people — — " j 

inform him of my poor mother’s death : he re- « I do not think it was altogether my uncle's | 
mitted me money, and bade me, when the funeral fault," interrupted Isabella : “ and I trill presemtiy 
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explain wberefof* Firs* of alt I muifc tell you 
that the Earl's vatefc-whom I then knew only by 
the name of Gibson — repeated the injunction 
which I had originally received from Mrs. Hick- 
roan,— to the efteet that I was never in my new 
home to make the slightest allusion to the Earl of 
Laaoellce -never to speak of him as n# uncle— 
never to mention that my deceased mother had 
belonged to a noble and titled family. He also 
informed mo that I must on no account form any 
now acquaintances. Indeed, Makepeace spoke far 
more plainly on these subjects, and therefore leas 
delicately, than Mrs. Hickman had formerly done : 
for he gave mo to understand that if I violated 
his injunction— if 1 spoke of ray unde either iu 
language of boosting or ooraplaint — his lordship 
would abandon me altogether, and witinlraw what* 
soever he purposed to fdlew for my support/* 

“ Ah, this was most cruel l* 3 eseleiined Chris- 
tian, his blood tingling with indignation^ and ho 
thou glit to hhnaek that tm should never again be 
able to endure the old Earl's presence with even 
an ordinary degree of patience. 

“ Ye* — it was cruel," said Isabella; fl for if my 
poor mother hail mortally offended bar relatives, 
it was not well for them to visit their rancour 
upon the head of her orphan daughter. However, 
1 accepted my destiny with resignation : I pro- 
mised to obey the injunction so earnestly given;— 
and now, Christian, you can comprehend wherefore 
it was that whan you so kindly offered that your 
sister should pay me a visit, I was compelled to 
refuse— an'd yet I couUL give you no explanations J 
1 nerd not speak of my esperioiicos. of Air. and. 
i Airs. Chubb: you know them —and you saw 
enough to be well aware that I could not possibly 
bo happy beneath their roof. Whoa Makepeace 
called " 

“ And why, do you suppose, did ho take an as- 
sumed name ?” inquired Christian. 

w Doubtless to render it aU the mow* difficult— 
aud index'd impossible for the Chubb* to discover 
by whom lie was employed. But as X was about 
to observe," continued the amiable Miss Vincent, 
“ I occasionally usked him, when he called at the 
house, and 1 hod an opportunity of speaking to 
him m private, whether ray undo intended me to 
live there altogether ? — and be invariably replied 
that when Ins lordship had time to give his atten- 
tion to the matter, some other arrangements should 
be marie and something fixed with regard to my 
future career. Indeed, Makepeace hinted that it 
wftH possible a situation as governess, or as com- 
pany n to a lady, would bo found for mo— and that* 
thaivforv it w«a nob worth while to remove me to 
any olhor place at present. Xhon, all of a sudden 
was 1 informed that my uncle hud altered his irand 
eutmdy concerning me — that be meant to have me 
home — tofteknow ledge me u* his mece— and to re- 
ceive me with open arras* You know how ab- 
ruptly I was borne away from beneath UmS roof 
where wc first became acquainted. I must now 
add that on the morning alter n»y arrival at this 
mansion, Makepeace— whose real name I hod of 
course l»y that tunc discovered —sought an opportu- 
nity ot speaking to me alone. He expressed a. 
hope that 1 bad always found bis conduct perfectly 
respectful towards me; and lie further hinted that 
it would be doing bun a service if 1 did not men- 
tion to my unde how meanly and humbly 1 was 


provided for at the parish-olork's house. I hid no 
inclination to commence my new career heneath 
the Earl's rao| by making mischief, or voting my 
uncle with complaints j and 1 therefore gave the 
assurance which set his mind at coho. Tint I auf» 
fared him to understand that I penetrated his mo* 
Uv* in Making the request,- and that though I 
pardoned him, I did not the less despise Umi/ 

“Ah, I comprehend," exclaimed Chrhtiau, in* 
dignantlys w the unscrupulous man had p.ud but 
a mere pittance on your behalf to the Chubb*', 
and self-appropriated the remainder of the allow- 
ance furnished from the Earl's purse? 1" 

41 There con be no doubt, Christian/’ answered 
Isabella, * that such was the conduct of Make- 
peace f and yon understand wherefore .[ just now 
expressed my belief that the change from a com- 
fortable home at tbs Hickmans’ tea comparatively 
wretched one beneath the parish -clerk’s roof, was 
not to be* altogether ascribed to any unfeeling con- 
duct on my uncle's part. And it is with pleasure 
I oild that from the moment I set foot within 
these walls, I have received nothing, hut kindness 
at the hands of the amiable Countoss ; my cousin 
Adolphus trouts me, ns you son, with an attention 
courteously respectful : the Earl himself appears 
glad to have me with him— and in no sense have I 
been made to feel that t am in a state of depen- 
dence — mue^ less that lam an interloper/ 1 

Thus terminated the young maiden’s narrative ; 
and as fta dusk was now closing in, the two 
youthful lovers sought lord Osrnoud and the 
Countess, that they might re-enter the mansion 
together* Those whom they thus, sought, had 
Eke wise deemed it time to rejoin the Karl; and 
the party accordingly repaired to the drawing- 
room. 

Two or three days elapsed j and still the Earl 
of Loscaltas beard nothing, of the hoped-for intima- 
tion that his son Adolphus hod proposed for the 
hand of Miss Vincent. His lordship began to 
four that his fine stroke of pjliey in respect to 
Isabella'* presentation at Court, hod failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect upon Adolphus; arid he 
was determined to bring matters to a solution and 
pack off Lord Osmond and Isabella to the hy- 
meneal altar with the least possible doluy. Ho 
tli$reforo * -Elected upon what new stop ho should 
now take in order to brjng about this cousuifirua- 
tdon, # He still felt persuaded that it could be 
nothing but diffidence on his son’s part ; and tho 
current of his thoughts flowed in tbo following 
channel; — 

' “ Perhaps, after all, the loves of my son and my 
: niece have not made quite so much progress as I 
bad anticipated. And really, considering that 
Adolphus is but a mere child,"— for tho Earl 
would not even admit to himself that his son was 
a grown-up jouug man of tbrea*ftnd*twenty,— 
“ho may be a more puling schoolboy in the art of 
love. J will just satisfy myself on tho point. £ 
will Aftk that young Ashton po dine with us again 
to day : they are all sure to walk our. m the gar- 
den a* usual in the evening— -‘Ashton will of course 
hear the Countess company— Adolphus will roam 
apart with his cousin Isabella— and I wilt conceal 
myself amongst the evergreens, and just listen to 
wlmt takes, place between the young couple. They 
will of course talk of love ; and I shall be enabled 
to judge to what point matters have reached,— 
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whether there if any chance of Adolphus soon pop- 
ping the question, or whether he if so timid end bash* 
ful that he wants me to give him a helping hand." 

The old Sari chuckled amatingly at this new 
I scheme: he considered it to be another brilliant 
stroke of policy on his part;— but for a wonder be 
did not communicate it to Makepeace. He invited 
Christian to dine at his table that day; and every 
thing progressed as be could wish : for after the 
dessert, the usual walk in the garden was pro- 
posed, though at a somewhat later hour than here* 
tofore. The Bari excused himself, as was his 
wont ; snd for about half an-hour be sat drinking 
his wine and pondering the various matters he bad 
in hand,— not forgetting his literary labours, which 
wers progressing as rapidly as his own fertile 
iigpgiaation and Christian's fluent penmanship 
could possibly enable them to do. 

The half-hour having elapsed, and the dusk 
coming on, the Sari of XascelleS issued from the 
mansion— struck into the shadiest avenue— and 
proceeding stealthily, came near one of the arbours 
which were interspersed about the grounds. He 
thought he heard Toices speaking in gentle tones : 
lie stopped and listened— bd recognised Isabella’s 
voice— but could not catch what she was saying. 
Noiselessly, as a serpent gliding amongst the trees 
and shrubs, did the Bari steal to the rear of that 
arbour; and there, inwardly chuckling at bis 
astuteness and his cunning policy, he listened. The 
voices oontinued speaking in the same low tone as 
before ; and love was assuredly the topio of their 
discourse. But gradually the suspicion stole into 
the Bari’s mind that it was not precisely the voice 
of his son Adolphus which be heard in conversation 
with his beautiful niece. His lordship continued 
t > listen with suspended breath, until he could no 
longer conceal from himself the suspicion— almost 
amounting to a conviction— that it waf none other 
I than Christian Ashton whom he thus heard in 
I tender discourse with Isabella. The Bari was 
■ aroused— bewildered— petrified : he felt as if he 
were in a dream ; and none of the fictitious ad- 
ventures in his own forthcoming volumes, seemed 
half so marvellous as this reality. Whether he 
was standing on bis head or his hefls, the rid 
nobleman had not a very clear conception. At 
1 la igt!>, as he began to awaken somewhat from hife 
a'touridmeul, he resolved to have ocular dsmon- 
! stration of the fact itself ere he proclaimed his 
, p -( sence : for the ** optical delusion ” in respect to 
his wife some weeks back, had made him par- 
| ticularly cautious how he took any step for 
the future. 

Therefore, still as noiselessly as a serpent, did 
the Bari creep along round rite arbour,— until he 
was close by the entrance of that dense um- 
brageous bower. It was now almost completely 
dusk; and the Bari, gently protruding fits head, 
looked in. The lovers both at the same instant 
caught sight of a face thus peeping upon them 
through the obsourity but they did not recognise 
] it. Isabella gave a faint scream ; and Christian — 
j smitten with the conviction that it was a piece of 
! impertinent curiosity on the part of the gardener 
! whom he had a little while back seen in the 
grounds— darted forward and dealt the counte- 
! nance such a vigorous blow that ho sent the unfor- 
; tunate old Bari sprawling back into the midst 
| of a group of swsetbria* shrub* * 
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His lordship roared out with the pain : as wsQ 
indeed he might— for the thorns had entered hie 
person in all directions; and as he had a pair of 
light trousers on, it was particularly in the lower 
limbs that he Buffered. Christian and Isabella at 
once comprehended that it was none other than 
the Bari himself who was the victim of this catas- 
trophe. The young maiden was overwhelmed 
With confusion and dismay : the youth sprang for- 
ward to drag his lordship forth from the briars; 
and Lord Osmond at that moment rushed up to 
the spot. Hearing his father** cries, Adolphus 
had fancied there was something wrong ; and be 
had accordingly urged the Countess to return to 
the mansion while he sped to see what was the 
matter. 

“I am murdered, Adolphus I” exclaimed the 
Beri in e towering rage : “ this young rascal has 
vowed to have my life- — and he has been making 
love to your oousin Bella 1" 

“ Most sincerely and humbly do I beseech your 
lordship's pardon," said Christian, “ for the blow 
which I inflicted ” 

“But my nose!** cried the Bari, rubbing his 
nasal promontory in a most ludicrous manner. 
“Be off with you, sir I — get out of my sight! — 
never cross my threshold again!— and whatever is 
due to you shall be forwarded to your lodging in 
the morning." 

“I hope, my dear father," interposed Lord 

Osmond, “ that you will deal leniently " 

“What! with this nose of mine all swollen and 
puffed up I— my good looks spoilt!" vociferated 
the Bari. " Where is the Countess f" he abruptly 
demanded. 

“Oh, she has been in-doors for some time," 
replied Adolphus. “She complains of head- 
ache—’’ 

“ Ah, well," interrupted the Bari, satisfied that 
ift'wae all right in that quarter: “the Countess 
acted prudently to go in- doors. Come, Bella, 
away with us at once! Take your cousin’s 
arm — - It it shocking of you to have listened to 
this jaokanapes of a boy when you know that 
Adolphus—" 

“Hush, my dear father 1" hastily whispered 
the young nobleman : “ poor Bella is dreadfully 
agitated l And you, Mr. Ashton,” he added, now 
turning quickly to our hero, and speaking in a 
low hurried voice, “ depart at once— your presence 
only irritates my father. Bast assured that I will 
do aU I can to intercede in your behalf." 

He wrung Christian’s hand as he spoke— pushed 
the youth forward to hasten bis departure — and 
then giving his arm to Isabella, whispered, “ Cheer 
up, my dear cousin t we will see what can be done 
for the best 1" 

But Isabella was weeping bitterly; and on re- 
gaining the house, she hurried up to "her own 
chamber,— where she gave unrestrained vent to • 
her affliction. Meanwhile the Bari of Lascellas 
repaired to his dressing - room, to detail hu 
grievances to Makepeace, and to have a poultice 
applied to his nose, which was somewhat swollen . 
from the effects of the blow so vigorously dealt by 
Christian. 

On the following morning Lord Osmond called 
upon our hero at his lodgings; and with much 
real sorrow informed him that though both the 
Count#* and himself had pleaded their utmost 
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with the Seri on Christian's behalf, they bad 
found him inexorable. Lord Osmond therefore 
counselled the youth to look out for another 
j situation, and offered to render him any service 
I that lay in his power. Christian bashfully ex* 
j pressed the hope that Miss Vincent would not 
suffer in her uncle’s estimation; and it was a 
: solace to him, in the midst of his affliction, to 
; learn that his lordship had exprestod no particular 
views with regard to his niece; bat had merely 
hinted that he should keep a sharp eye upon her i 
for the future. 


piled up in the room, and which consisted of fflea 
of the Tima for as many years ae (hero were 
volumes. Once or twice during the first tWO Of 
three weeks of her residence beneath that roof, 
Christina had occasion to enter the boudoir to 
Speak to the Princess ; and she found her poring^ 
over the leaves of those files with a most earnevt 
intentoess. The young maiden however attached 
no 'importance to the circumstanoe — but simply 
ascribed it to that love of instruction which the 
Princess displayed in all matters that concerned 
the affrirs or Great Britain. 


CHAPTEB XLV. 

VBl VISIT TO TSt mm , | NIK, 

i 

Mbaitwhilb Christina bad hem for a few weeks 
fulfilling the light and pleasing duties which she 
had to perform towards the Priaeesa Indore. 
These consisted chiefly in reading to her Highness 
—in practising music with her— and assisting her 
researches into the historical records and the in- 
stitutions of the British Empire. The Princess 
treated her precisely as Lady Ocfavian Meredith 
had done; namely, as a friend and as an equal; 
so that our youthful heroine experienced not the 
■lightest sense of a dependent position. She took 
all her repasts with the Princess, and rode out 
with her in the carriage. Now that the fine 
weather hfd returned, they walked in the garden 
of an evening ; and the more Christina saw of the 
King of Inderabad's daughter, the greater was 
the esteem she experienced towards her.- 

Christina had, on her first visit to the secluded 
villa-residence, been astonished at the mingled 
eumptuousness and elegance of that abode, which 
appeared to realise all her dream-like notions of 
oriental splendour, or of those miniature palaces 
whereof we read in fairy tales. But far more was 
she amsaed by the magnificent beauty of the 
Princess and the dark splendour of Sagoonah’s 
charms. Indeed, everything connected with this 
retreat of the oriental exotics was fraught with 
interest and novelty for the young maiden. Not 
the slightest idea had she of the motive which 
had brought the Princess to England : nor had she 
the least suspicion that Mr. Bedeliffb had ever 
crossed that threshold. On the day that she first 
applied for the situation, Indora had confidentially 
informed her that her real rank was that of a Prin- 
cess ; but that in order as much as possible to avert : 
public curiosity, she concealed her high position* 
and passed merely as an oriental lady of fortune. 
Christina had mentioned Zoo’s name as that of one 
to whom reference could be made if requisite ; and 
Indora— perceiving from the way in which Chris- 
tina spoke, that the was on intimate terms with 
Zoe— gave her permission to mention confidentially 
the real rank of the lgdy into whose household 
aha waa about to miter. Thus there was no breach 
of trust on Christina’s part in stating that much to 
Lady Oetavian Meredith. 

For an hour or two every day, the Princess 
Indora shut -herself up in that exquisitely ap- 
pointed boudoir which we described on the first 
occasion that we introduced her to the reader; 
and there abe employed herself in examining a 
portion of twenty enormous volumes which were 


One day, as Christina entered the sumptuously 
furnished drawing-room, she pereoived a note 
lying upon the carpet; and fancying that it was 
some stray piece of paper of no consequenoe—l but 
that it ought not to be left to mar the exquisite 
neatness with which the apartment was kept*- 
she picked it up. A glance however at the paper 
showed that it was a letter; and without reading 
even a single word of it, she placed it upon the 
table. At that very instant the Princess Indora 
entered ; and Christina, presenting her the note, 
said, * 1 found this lying upon the carpet.” 

The oriental lady’s superb eyes appeared to re- 
cognise it at a glance ; and for a moment there 
was a gentle flush sweepiug over the delicate 
duskiness of her countenance. Christina beheld 
it j and mistaking its cause, said somewhat proudly, 
“ Tour ladyship ” (for the title of Highness was 
not used beneath that root) u cannot possibly 
think that I would violate the sanctity of your 
letter.” 

"No, my dear Christina,” exclaimed Indora, 
with the enthusiasm of generous frankness : “ not 
for a single moment could I do you such injustice 1 
I Besides, after all,” she added, as if she thought it 
necessary to account for whatsoever change of fea- 
tures might have inspired our heroine with that 
misapprehension ; M there is nothing in this note 
that you may not see. I received it some months 
back, as you will observe by the date.” 

Thus speaking, the Princess opened the letter; 11 
and handing it to Christina, hade her read it. 
Miss Ashton obeyed ; and with considerable sur- 
prise feed the following finest— 

” Mortlfber Street, Cavendish Square, 
“Jammy a, 1646. 

"Mr. Bedelifi* presents hie most dutiful regaffls to 
her Highness the Princess of laderabsd, and begs to 
Worm her It has come to his knowledge that some evil, 
disposed poisons may probably seek to inveigle her High- 
nast or the ayah Sagoouah into a snare, for purposes to 
ifMrii Mr. B*<MUF» will &ot farthw tUno*. H. hownw 
deems it his doty thus to pot bar Highness upon liar 
guard; and if Instructions be issnsd that ae communi- 
cation «• to be held by her Highness's dependants with 
strangers, every aeedfhl precaution wttl have been 
adopted. 

“ Her Highnsei the Priaoeis of Xadsrabad.” 

The moment the caught right of the address 
from which the note was dated, and of the name of 
Redcliffe, an expression of surprise appeared upon 
Christina's countenance: but this deepened into 
alarm as she continued the perusal of the letter. 
The Princess failed not to observe the effect which 
it produced upon her ; and perceiving that the 
surprise wgs something apart from the announce- 
ment contained in the note itself, she said, " What 
thus strikes you, my young friend P" 
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“.Simply,” responded Christina, “that I have 
some little acquaintance witli the gentleman who 
penned this MUet *. and my brother -^who l.a- occa- 
sionally visited me hero, with your ladyship's kind 
permission;— -is far more inti male with ham. ' 

“ Indeed ! you know Mu. Bedt'liffo ?’* said In* 
flora, subduing an well os she was able the thrilling 
trepidation, which a he ever felt on breathing that 
name. 

Christina proceeded to explain how she herself 
had once lodged in the name house whore the note 
was dated— and how, on Subsequently mealing Mr, 
Bedclilfo, she had been enabled to interest him in 
the case of the poor seamstress, Mary Wright. 
She wont on to- expatiate on Mr. Kedehtfe’s bounty 
towards that unfortunate creature,— showing how 
delicately yet unostentatiously his ministration* 
#er© rendered until she sank into the eternal sleep 
of death, Indora listened with the deepest inward 
interest : but she had sufficient guard over herself 
to prevent her countenance from, betraying all she 
felt. 

“ And that was not the only good deed on Mr. 
Ucdcliifc's part that has come to nay knowledge,** 
continued Christina. “Through him the dreadful 
purposes of a wicked husband towards an amiable 
and innocent wife, were completely frustrated; 
and 1 am proud to reflect that my brother Chris- 
tian played no insignificant part Ott^the side of 
justice and virtue. 1 * 

“Tell me this narrative,” said the Princess; 
“ the little you have already spoken on the subject 
interests me.” 

Christina accordingly entered upon the recital 
of those incidents which are so w&U known to the 
reader, and the full particulars of which she had 
received from her brother** lips. In the course of 
her history, it becamo necessary to speak of the 
pond by th« side of the road, iu the vicinage of 
Oakland#, where the jauntier hod been committed 
nearly numteen years back;— and to the entire 
narrative did the Princess listen with, the utmost 
\tteuiiom. 

“No wonder that the young woman Letitia 
Bodnev,” remarked ladora, “ should have been so 
overwhelmed with horror when accosted by Mr. 
JBedoliffe by the side of that pond in the deep 
darkness of the night •” * • 

“ The tragddy which took place there so many 
years ago/* rejoined Christina, " wo# a very^dread- 
fui one. My brother Christian read the account in 
a piece of an old newspaper when he was first in 
the employment of the Duke of March oa ant.” 

“ And did he recite to you ah the particulars P” 
asked the Princess. 

** Briefly so” reaporrded Christina. * To 8— it 
was a sad tale— full of a romantic and fearful 
interest : hut it has left a dread stigma upon the 
names of the Duchess Elisa and of Bertram 
Vivian.” 

The Princess Indora rose from her seat and 
advanced towards the window, from which she 
gated forth in silence fur two or three nunutos. 
At length again turning towards Christina, sho 
•aid “ Our conversation lias flowed into a diaunel 
which has interested me. I hive a complete file 
of a London newspaper in the boudoir; you are 
far more export thau I am in «>*sry thing which re. 
kites to the concerns of y*ur own country a— will 
you endeavour to find for me liw account# of the 


particular tragedy of which you have been speak* ‘ 
ingp” l 

u With pleasure,” answered our heroine : and 
afcay she tripped to the boudoir,— the Princes# ! 
shortly afterward# following. Christina referred ; 
to the volume which contained the fk*t of news- | 
papers for the year 1821) ; aud she had little djifi- i 
Culty in discovering the accounts of the no pal (mg j 
tragedy at Oakland*. They ran through several j 
numbers; and even for weeks and months alter it | 
occurred, there were, occasional para graphs re- j 
f erring to it, and chronicling tbe various surmises j 
that were abroad at the time in respect to v. hat j 
had become of the Duchess Eliza and of Uortraiu t 
Vivian. All thes# did Christina mark with ink, ! 
so as to be more easy of reference for the Princess j 
Indora j aad having finished her task, she was j 
about to retire,— when Sagoonah entered, bear- j 
ing a letter addressed to the young maiden. The 1 
volume of the Time* which she lmd been searching; j 
lay open upon the table: the ayah's dark eyes ; 
glanced for aa instant towards it, as if in wona«r j 
at tbe colossal subject of. Iter Royal mistress’s and : 
her youthful companion’s studies : she presented 
the letter with that graceful inclination of the * 
form winch showed alt its willowy and bayadere* 
like elasticity to #uah advantage— and then with* 
drew. 

Christina instantaneously recognised the hand- 
writing al Lady Octavios* Meredith; anil she j 
passed into the drawing room to peruse the letter. 1 
Therein Zo© informed hoc that though her health ! 
had improved since Christina left, it vfras not yet j 
sufficiently re-established to enable her to fuliil her 
promise of calling upon her at the Princess In- } 
dora’B residence : but she begged our heroine to j 
come and pass a few hours with her on tho follow- ) 
ing day, — adding that she should be otherwise j 
altogether alone, as Lord Octavniu luid promised | 
to spend the whole of that day with hie father tho I 
Marquis of Peuahurat. Christina could not help { 
thinking that there was a certain sigmlicancy iu t 
this latter notification, and that it was meant as an | 
assurance that she might in all safety accept the j 
invitation without the fear of encountering Mere- ; 
dith. The young girl caught a sigh rising up in j 
hear throat: but by a strong and hasty effort she 1 
subdued it; and though iu the solitude of her own | 
chamber, she blushed at this half- betrayal of her 1 
own weakness unto herself. To divert her j 
thoughts into a new ehAnncl, she sped back to th# j 
boudoir,— where sho found the Princess deeply en» j 
gaged in the perusal of the newspaper-volume < 
» which Christina had marked for tho purpose. The ' 
young maiden handed Zoo’s letter hi her TIigh- | 
ness : and when the Priuccss had read it, she said, : 
with her wonted amiability, “ f understand, my j 
young friend, that you seek way permission. to accept ! 
her ladyship’s invitation. It is cheorUiMy*ncoordad; 
and the carriage shall be at your disposal to- 
morrow.” 

Christina thanked the Princess for her kindness; , 
and returning to her own chamber, she penned a j 
note to Lady Octavian Meredith, to the eifoet that / 
she would be with her at noon on the following J 
day. Tho approaching visit naturally brought ■ 
recent incidents buck to tho young maiden’s mmd i 
with seme degree of vividness. She was almost j 
certain that Zo© either suspected or else positively I 
kuew her husband’# passion : for this atone could j 
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! explain the tacit readiness with which Zoe coo- 
| seined to separate from our heroine— or at least 
; how it was that she dui not offer any serious rq- 
j monstrance. And now, perhaps, the Teader may 
! wonder whether Christina had acquainted her bro- 
j ther with the circumstances which had led to her 
{ change of situation* Yes : the young maiden had 
I frankly to Christian— and had described 

| all that had occurred ; but she did not even hint 
| that her own feelings were not altogether «0 mdif- 
I ferrnt as sho knew tliov ought to be With rogard 
I to Lord Octavian. •Her virginal modesty would 
not permit her to avow oven to the ear of an affec* 
j tionaio brother that which she would not admit 
! unto herself : for though there was the suspicion 
! —at times more distinct than at others — in her 
j mind that Lord Octavian’s love had nob proved 
I entirely displeasing to her, she endeavoured to 
i banish that suspicion— she did all that she could 
to crush it— and whenever she found the handsome 
young nobleman's image stealing into her thoughts, 

| she at once strove to turn them completely into 
( some other channel. 

j Iu the evening, when seated at the dinner table 
‘with the Princess Indora, Christina observed,; 
, “ The conversation with your ladyship this morning 
changed to a topic which so engrossed our atton* 

1 fion, that I had not the opportunity of expressing 
( iny hope that Mr. RedcHffe's warning letter was 
never justified by any actual attempts of tbs nature 
to which he alluded P" 

j “ Immediately on tho receipt of it," responded 
the Princess* “ 1 gave to tho faithful Mark "—thus 
, alluding to her steward and major-domo— w tho in- 
structions which Mr. Redoliffo had himself sug- 
gested. Two or three persons— male and female — 

, had been noticed by Mark lurking about in tb© 
neighbourhood ; and they endeavoured to enter 
into conversation with him : but he treated them 
, with so chilling a reserve that they saw they had 
, nothing to gain in that quarter. During the last 
' two or three months I have heard no mow of such 
, attempts to pry into my proceedings." 

! “ Is it possible that your Highness has enemies 

( in this country?" asked Christina, with the most 
perfect ingenuousness : for her pure mind, as in- 
' experienced as it was artlcas, entertained not tho 
j slightest notion as to what the snare could be 
j into which ft wu 3 sought to inveigle the Princess 
| and tfagoonnh. 

i * “2fo— thank heaven, I fear not enemies P an- 
| ewered the Pnncoss. w But you, my sweet young 
friend, comprehend not as yet that there are per- 
■ s ms wicked enough m this world to spread nets 
' for tho feet of others :** — and having thus Spoken,, 
the oriental lady gave the conversation an imme- 
diate turn — not however with abruptness, but in a 
way that seemed perfectly natural, 
j Precisely fft noon on the following day, Chris- 
tina alighted from the carriago at the Merediths* 
j habitation in the Regent's Park; and as it was 
| already arranged tbat tho equipage was to return 
1 to fetch her at four, she had no fresh orders to 
give — and, the vehicle was at once borne away 
again by the handsomely caparisoned pair at- 
tached to it, Ih jl few moments the young maiden 
found herself clasped in tho arms of Zoe. 

• Lady Octavian received Christina m the drawing- 
room : she looked pale and languid ; and our 
heroine was distressed to perceive that her be- 


loved friend was yet some distance from 4 tWnpHWo 
restoration to health. Zoo questioned her in the 
kiudest manner as to her new position; and the 
expressed lior delight to hear that. Orriatiwa was 
no happy with tho Princess of lndrrabad. Am 
hour thus passed while they were in com creation 
together } and during the whole time Lady Oete- 
trian never once mentioned the name of her hus- 
band. There was however nothing pointed in this 
avoidance of such mention: it might or it might 
not have been a mere accident arising from the 
circumstance that the conversation flowed in 
channels rendering any allusion to Lord Octavian 
perfectly unnecessary. Refreshments were served 
up: but scarcely was tho luncheon-tray removed, 
when his lordship's well-known, knock was beard 
at the front door. Christina recognised it in ^ 
moment: who was thrown off her guard— she 
started— eh* blushed — she was tilled with con- 
fusion. 

u It is Lord Octavian," sard Zoe f in a quiet 
tone ; and yet it struck Christina, as she glanced 
towards her friend, that a slight tremuhmsnm 
was visible in her frame. u He must either have 
changed his mind in respect to pasting the day 
with his father : nr else the Marquis imist. have 
some other engagement which prevents him from 
entertaining his son." 

While Zom was thus speaking, Christina had 
leisure to rooovar somewhat from her confusion ; 
and she felt tho necessity of retaining all her ndf- 
possession, She was about to hint that she must 
now return to Bayswater, when she rcrolleeted 
that she had ordered the carriage to return not 
until four in the afternoon; and she therefore 
immediately perceived that were she now Ip depart 
abruptly, it would be admitting ioS5o« that she 
attached a sigaifteancy to the cimimstanrp of Lord 
Octavian** unexpected presence. For though she 
bad little doubt in her own *mind -that 7m had 
more or less penetrated tho circumstance which 
led to her removal to another how©,— yet it was 
one of those things concerning which the pure 
minds of two frionds could not very readily show 
that they fcad any tacit but mutual uuderstaud- 
ing. 

While all these thoughts were sweeping through 
Christina’s mb >4, Lord Octavian’s well-known foyt- 
steps were ascending the* stairs ; they approached 
the drawing-room door— and be entered. Forfca- 
1 nately ho bad heard from the footman who gave 
kirn admission, that Miss Ashton was with her 
ladyship; and therefore he woe not taken by tur- 
ffrise on finding Christina there. Ahl but he 
should not have entered the drawing-room at Ail, 
while thus knowing whom he was destined to 
meet! He had even said so to himself while 
ascending tho stairs ; yet an irresistible impulse 
urged birn on ; and though conscience told him 
that he wa.s doing wrong, mohnatbn was stronger 
than conacbmre ! 

Assuming an air of mere friendly courtesy, he 
advanced to Christina, proffering his hand ; ©he 
hesitatingly gave him hers— he retained it for a 
single moment— and having exchanged with her 
the usual compliments of courtesy, sat down dose 
by Zee’s ea^y-ebair. 

K You did net expect my ret urn so soon, dearest 
Zoe," be said, as if endeavouring to concentrate 
the greater part of his attention upon his wife s 
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• nor did I, when letting jou in the morning, struck her at the moment that the amiable lady 
think that I should see you again until the even- was forcing herself to suppress a sigh. At that 
jag. But my father was called into the eoontry same instant, too, our heroine's gentle bosom was 
on unforeseen business scarcely an hour ere I so full of emotion that she could hare thrown ber- 
arrived ; and then I received a message requesting self into her friend’s arms and given vent to her 
me to postpone my visit till the day after to- feelings with a gush of tears. But by a mighty 
morrow.” effort she conquered this weakness. Zoe at once 

“I hope it is nothing unpleasant P” said Zoe, glided into conversation again; and her manner 
with that amiable placidity and soft mournfulness was, if possible, more kind and more sweetly affable 
which had characterised her tone and manner ever than ever towards Christina. At length the carriage 
since the accident that led to her illness. came ; and when the two friends was about to part, 

11 No -nothing of any great consequence/' an- Zoe said, “ I am in hope, dearest Christina, to be 
•wered Qctavian,— w merely a suddenly discovered enabled to return this visit in a very short time 
defalcation in the accounts of his bailiffs but it is but she did add that if this hope were disap- 
to no serious amount” pointed, she should expect our heroine to renew 

The young nobleman then proceeded, with well* her own visit to the Begent’e Park, 
bred facility, to glide into a conversation on general They embraced warmly, and separated. Chris- 
topics,— end in which Zoe bore her part, if not tins was half afraid of finding Lord Octavian down 
with cheerfulness, at least With an apparent in- stairs in order to hand her to the carriage : but he 
terest : though Christina could not help thinking was not there— and she took her way back towards 
it was really to prevent the discourse from flagging Bayswater. While seated in the vehicle, she re- 
and thereby causing embarrassment to perhaps aU viewed every incident which had occurred within 
three. The young maiden herself spoke but little: the last four hours. Scarcely a doubt remained in 
.the mere necessity of keeping continuously on her her mind as to the fact that Zoe had penetrated 
guard, so at not to betray that sense of awkward- her husband’s secret : and now a reminiscence* 
nets that rim inwardly and strongly felt, was at suddenly flitted into Christina's brain. She won- j 
times hurrying her to the very brink of confusion, dered that she had not thought of it beforo ! For, 
She sat with her eyes bent down, or else with her on that day when the accident with the phaeton 
looks averted in another direction jrom the spot occurred, it had struck her for an instant that she ! 
where Lord Octavian was seated. She did not beheld Zoe's eyes suddenly close as she turned to- ! 
choose to meet his regards. Not that she in this wards her immediately after those passionate ex- 
respect mistrusted herself: it was impossible for olamations had burst from Ootavian’s lips. Ah I j 
that pure-minded girl to display any signlfioancy doubtless Zoe’s ear had caught them J— they had 
of look under such circumstances » but she knew revealed to her the secret of her husband’s love for 1 
not how Octavian might gase upon her, or into another I— and if Zoe had really thus known it all 
what increased embarrassment and awkwardness along, it would account for the entire tenour of the ’ 
he might plunge her. admirable lady’s conduct since that moment which 

Thus hilf-an-hour passed: Christina glanced at struck a fSstal blow to her happiness. | 

the time piece— still two more hours must elapse “ Good heavens t” thought Christina to herself, 
ere the oarriage would come l Bid Lord Octavian shuddering end shivering at the bare idea that her ; 
intend to rqmain in the drawing-room the whole surmise was correct ; “ what a sacrifice of feeling 
time P It appeared so. Ali of a sudden Zoe is the generous-hearted Zoe making in every way ! ( 
directed Christina's attention to a portfolio of new She knows her husband's unlawful and disastrous 
and splendid prints which lay upon the table ; and love— she knows that I, though heaven can tell j 
the young maiden, infinitely relieved— and half how unwittingly, am its object— and yet she does j 
suspecting that Zoe meant purposely thus to not hate me f No : she is too magnanimous ! 
relieve her— hastened to, look over them. In And she will not make her husband blush in j 
doing this, she seated herself in such a way that her presenoe by suffering him to peroeive that 
without absolutely tuning her back in rudeness she has penetrated his secret. Perhaps she pities ! 
towards Octavian, she nevertheless oould without him, —perhaps she feels for him, making al- j 
restraint avoid meeting his looks. By these means lowance* for a heart that has no power over j 
another hour was passed ; and then Zoe requested its own volition P And now she is cherishing ! 
Christina to fiivour bar with an air upon the piano, this secret— she locks it up in her own bosom— she , 
.The young maiden was compelled to advance studies by every action, word, and look, to excite J 
towards the instrument: but she did so with a the belief that she suspects it not! Admirable j 
visible embarrassment; end Lady Octavian sud- Zoe ! Ah, no wonder that there is sadness in her 
donly exclaimed, "No, my dear Christina: it is tone— soft plaintiveness in her looks: for these it ' 
too bad that I should thus task you when you is impossible she can altogether control 1” j 

dome to visit me out of friendship— and we have so And then, while still seated iiK the carriage 
abort a time to be together !*’ which was bearing her homewards, Christina wept 

* I see,” said Lord Octavian, rising from his soalding tears of anguish,— wept as if she herseli 
seat, and endeavouring to smile— though the at- were a wilfully guilty destruotrix of the amiable 
tempt was but a sickly one after all— M that I am Zoe’s happiness ! 
on# too many here c but I know that you ladies 
have your little secrets. I shall bid you farewell, 

Miss Ashton.” . 

Again he presented hie hand : again hen was — • 

given hesitatingly t he held it but fqr a moment— 
and then somewhat hurriedly quitted the room. 

Christina resumed her seat dose by Zoe ; end it 
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j CHAPTER XLTII. 

I 

i 

XI TE MIM.IHBE. 

But in the meanwhile, let us sec what bad taken 
place at the villa-residence of the Frinceas In* 
dora. 

The carriage left that home at about three 
o'clock in order to reach the Regent's Park at the 
hour appointed to fetch Christina home; and 
Mark^ the steward) went with it as far as Oxford 
Street,* as he had several purchases to make on be- 
half of the household which he superintended. 
Sggoonah issued forth as if to walk in the garden ; 
and her tall, lithe, supple form, arrayed in the 
white garments of an aj*b, was lost amidst the 
avenues of embowering trees* There was a strange 
expression in Sagoonah’s lustrous eyes : they 
seemed to burp with an unearthly light;— a 
mingled fierceness and satisfaction hovered in thsir 
luminous depths, defying all power of description- 
Her lips ot vivid scarlet were at first compressed 
as if with the resoluteness of some settled purpose ? 
but on reaching the extremity of the garden, where 
it was bounded by a close fence toparfttiiig it firwtft 
a field, the ayah paused to listen : y»d then her 
thin bright lips, parting with the hushed state of 
suspense, revealed her teeth of ivory whiteness and 
purity. Tho finely modelled bust, which the white 
garment only partially concealed— ftftd whioh in 
its round and well-divided contours, unsupported 
by corset, resembled sculptured tftftvbV of ft dusky 
hue— remained upheaved with that some suspense- 
Then she advanced through the shrubs; and looked 
over the fenoe. Bhe perceived a female VW£ hand- 
somely dressed, and carrying a large hrowu paper 
parcel in her hands, loitering about in the field- 
Sagoonah, on catching that femftltfi eye, made an 
imperious sign for her to advance ; the woman 
hastened to obey it, and came close up under the 
fence. 

“ Why were you pot here at the moment P” de- 
manded the ayah angrily : aud though she spoke 
in broken Enghta, yet her language was perfectly 
comprehensible. 

"1 was fearful of appiwftahing too close up to 
the fence/' was the well-dressed female's response* 
and she likewise spoke the English tongue in a 
manner which proved her be a foreigner. 

“ And yet I sent word by your spy this fore- 
noon,” rejoined flagooufth, “ that you were to he* 
hero punctually at a quarter past three. Xlowever, 
it is of little oonsequonoo since you are here. Go 
round boldly to the front door— I will give you ad* 
mittfUice— you aro certain to obtain an interview 
with her ladyship*- and you must then manage 
according to your own ingenuity.” 

As she uttered those last words, Sagaopai/s 
eyes flashed again with a fierce unnatural bril- 
liancy,— as if from the present proceeding the an- 
i tioipated some grand triumph for herself. 

“ Is there nothing to bo apprehended ? M inquired 
j the female with the parcel, 
j " Nothing/' responded fiagoonah. ^Aalsent 
I you word in the wtytx&ng, the mou-wrvauta were ] 
! sure to be out with the carriage- and Murk had 
{ arranged to go up into London to make pur- 



Having thus spoken, Sagoonah glided awAy t 
from the vicinage of tho fence, and re-entered the j 
luftise ; while the woman with whom she had been j 
conversing, passed round to the front door. Her j 
summons thereat was promptly answered by Sa- ; 
goonah, who admitted her into the hall, and pro- i 
tended to remain conversing with her a few J 
minutes, as if to learn what her business might 
be. Then the ayah proceeded to the drawing room, , 
where her mistress was reclining upon one of the ; 
luxuriant ottomans; and with /he wonted grace- 
ful inclination of her form when addressing the 
Princess, ft? fifty other person whom she had to 
regard M ft supper, fhe said, “ May it please your t 
ladyship, thfimpftft* has called.” 

“ Thft milling^ flagoonahf” exclaimed Indora: 

" I da fto| iipeot any such person. It must be a 
mistake 

ft It does not appear to be a mistake, lady,” ; 
tfgfttned th? ayah: ft for the woman speaks with 
ihf confidence of one who knows that she is , 

f^W” 

ft Then let her some hither,” answered the 
Princm; "and l irtll ascertain what hor proceed- 
ing can mean/' 

Sagoonah bafed again, and issued from the 
apantpent. Demanding to the hail, she bent ; 
a significant look f jib the lustrous Hashing of her ‘ 
eyes upon the woman whft was waiting there, and i 
whom we may as will at once announce t<» our 
reader to be none other than Madame Angohquo 
herself. 

ThU infamous creature followed Sagoonah to ' 
the drawing-room ; and as she entered the ayah 
closed the qopr hehind her. Madame Augeliqua 
—Who had HUW personally taken in hand a busi - 
ness for fkfck napt of her spies nor agents had : 
hitherto appeared competent— had soon Indora j 
'When riding ip he? Carriage or walking in her j 
garden; and therefore kfto w that she was boautitu 1 ! 
But now that she behold her close, she was per- j 
fectly amaxed by tho mingled grandeur aud on- , 
chanting magnificence of those charms which she ; 
thus contemplated. Hor less too was she as- 
tonished by the elegance, the richness, and tho 
suroptuousness of thq apartment itself. Sulf- 
pomssed as the wily woman was, and generally 
having all her wits about her, Mud a mo Anguiiquc ; 
was for a few moments bewildered and astounded j 
by the fairy scene winch she beheld and the j 
oriental houri who was its presiding genius. In- j 
dora, with her accustomed affability, gave the j 
woman an encouraging smile : for she perceived , 
ha? astonishment, and she imagined her to ho > 
respectable. Indeed, it had not. for a moment 
entered the *uiud of the Princess that the ■ 
visitress could be a female of infamous description, ! 
Or that she was one of those very persons against 
Wham Mr, Redcliffe'e warning-letter was di- # 
reeled. 

“ X am told that you aro a milliner/' said In- 
doru: “but I think that there must he some « 
mistake, os I have not sent for any one of that 
description- 11 

“Your ladyship will, I hope, pardon my intru- 
sion/ 1 replied Madame Angclique. “I did not . 
tell your domestic that I was sent for: but the i 
young woman understands English so indifferently, 
and i myself speak it with such little accuracy, 
that the error arose from these circumstances. ” 
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Ah, then,” said Indora, with a ghttor of 
suspicion fur a moment appearing in her eye*, 
*• u>u have called of your own accord ?” # 

'“I have taken that liberty, iny lady,” replied 
Madame Angidique, assuming her blandest smile 
and her most coaxingly affable demeanour, “ The 
truth is, I go my rounds amongst ladies of fashion* 
and wealth— and beauty,” she added, glancing 
with admiring signifieancy at Indore's splendid 
countenance : “ I display pieces of the newest and 
most exquisite materials— 

M 1 am obliged to you for including me amongst 
tnc number,” interrupted the Princess ; w but I 
require nothing of the sort at presen t-*-iK>r indeed 
at all.'* 

Indora mado a movement as if to indicate that 
the woman might withdraw ; but Madame An. 
gcliquo was not to be so easily disposed of, 

“ Pray bear with rue for a few minutes, gracious 
lady,’ 1 she said ; “ and I will show you so rare aud 
clioice a material that I am convinced your lady- 
ship v. ill be ravished with it. t work for some of 
thf highest ladies in the land; for instance, the 
-Marchioness of Trevelyan - the Counter of Mur- 
daunt -the Countess of Liwcclles— the Duchess of 
M a re li mont ” 

“Ah, you work for the Duchess of Afcurch- 
mont ?” said T mi ora. 

Vet*, my lady,” responded Madame Augelique, 
inwardly delighted to think that she should thus 
hove succeeded in enlisting tbo interest of the 
I’nneeHM /‘ 1 have been with the Duchess this 
\ei \ day — it was however a monstrous falsehood 
which she uttered, inasmuch as Lavima had not 
c.uplowd her sinco the discovery relative to the 
duplicate dresses: but if she had said she had 
«fi-n the Duke that day, it would have been per* 
lectly correct. 

“ Are the Duke and Duchess of Morehroout in. 
Ij 1 o i« ! ■ >n now ?” inquired the Princess. 

“ Tliey aro at tlnur mansion in Belgrave Square,” 
rejoined Madame Angeliquo. 

k ‘ I have heard of their splendid scat of Oak- 
land*,” resumed Indora: “and should Ukt) much 
to see it." 

Dear rue, how evtraordinary J” ejaculated 
Madame Angehque, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment. " 1 cm easily become tbo means of gratify- 
ing your ladyship’* curiosity — aud shall be proud 
ami h ippy to do so.” 

“ Imb ed : Mow r” exchiimnd the Princess, with 
Msdue interest depicted on her magnificent coun- 
tenance. 

*• )1h Grace the Duke of Marchmont is accus* 

♦ mied to trait me quite in a familiar manner,” 
responded the wily Frenchwoman, who could 
scarcely conceal her mingled surprise arid joy that j 
matters sdngild thus be taking a turn which seemed j 
ao favourable to her own atrocious designs. “ You . 

my lady, 1 have worked some years for the . 
Duchess ; and the Duke takes such pride in be- 
holding his wife well dressed, that he seems to 
fancy he can never sufficiently display ids gratitude 
towards the French artist* »li« furnishes her 
Grace’s toilet and that artiste is your ladyship’s 
humble servant;” added Madame A rj gcliquo with 
a low' curtsey. 

*' I understand/* observed Indora ; “ the Duke 
is kind to you— and if you a*ik him a favour, 
would grant it ?” 


" Your ladyship has only anticipated Hrhft* I 
was about to say/* rejoined the infauums woman. 
f* Ah, my lady ! Oakland# is a most beautiful plane. 
Such magnificent grounds —garden# so exquieitely 
laid out— superb aviaries, fountains, and statues*— 
ponds with gold and silver fish — ornamental vit w , 
with Stately swans floating on its surface — onu* 
sarvatories of the choicest fruit* and flowers,— It 
is a perfect paradise ! And then, too, the interior 
of the mansion itself — its sumptuous apartments— 
the delicious views it commands -and its splendid 
picfcttre-gal|ejy,—t am sure, my lady, that with 
your exquisite taste* and with your love of the 
beautiful,” continued Madame Angehque, glancing 
around the drawing-room, "you would bo de- 
lighted with u few days' residence in that charming 
place.** • 

** Your description has indeed excited my curio- 
sity ” observed indora; "and I should muoh like 
to pay a few hours’ visit to Oakland#.” 

41 A few hours, my lady !” exclaimed Madame 
Angidique. "lam confident that if I said but a 
single word — and you would so far honour mo as 
to bid wo say that word on joar behalf -l could 
obtain permission for your ladyship to make Oak- 
land* your home for a week or a fortnight. The 
Duke and Duchess are not there ; and you would 
be undisturbed mistress of the mansion.” 

“ But it %ould be a most extraordinary request 
to make on the part of a perfect stranger,” said 
the Princess. 

“ Nothing extraordinary, when that stranger ia 
an oriental lady of rank and fortune. Besides,” 
added Madame Angelique, u these things are fre- 
quently done in England ; so that the Duke and 
Duchess would be delighted to place their mansion 
at your ladyship's disposal for a short period.” 

” I am exceedingly indebted to you for this as- 
surance,” answered Indora i "and l am almost in- 
aimed to accept your courteous offer. < >pen that 
parcel, and show me the contents.” 

Madame Angehque did as she was directed, and 
exhibited lour or five superb pieces of dress- 
taafcoml,— each piece containing the requisite 
quantity to be mode up into costume. 

“ IJ'but aro the price* of those?’’ Indora. 

Madam Angclique * named the specific sums, 
inwardly cbuckJing the while at the prospect of 
succeeding in the objert of her mission, m ami- 

} >arison*wilh which she oared littlo for the sale of 
jer costly materials, — which indeed, us the reader 
may suppose, she had only brought with her as a 
pbllnd. 

*' I will purchase them all,” said Indora: a ml 
drawing forth a purse from beneath the immense 
velvet cushion on which she was half reclining, 
she counted forth the sum in Bank of England 
notes. 

“ Your ladyship will perhaps permit me to make 
up these materials after the European fashion?’* 
said Madame Augelique. ** Pardon rno lor the 
compliment— but your ladyship would look os well 
in such apparel as in that sweetly picturesque 
costume which your ladyship now wear#.” 

“No - leave tiiewi piece* here,” replied Indore 
“ But you may make me three or four dresses of 
a far more simple character - such, for instance, 
a# English ladies ordinarily wear. You may fur- 
nish me likewise with bonnets aud shawls to 
match : for if I am really to pay this visit to Oak- 
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Unde, I must appear there* in a garb which will 
avert the gase of disagreeable curiosity.” 

“ I understand, my lady,” answered Madame 
Angelique. “ I have your exquisite form so com- 
pletely in my mind’s eye, that no measurement is 
necessary $ and I am confident of being enabled to 
Afford your ladyship the ootnpletest satisfaction. 
Indeed, such faultless contours as your lady- 
ship’* ” 

* “But look you !” interrupted Indoras “I have 
my own reasons for desiring all this to be contrived 
with some little privacy. In short, when I return 
to my native land, 1 would not have it known that 
I had even for a few days assumed the national 
garb of English ladies. Therefore come not your- 
I self again to this house : but when the costumes 
! are in readiness, forward them to me, packed in 
bo£es. Bend me your account by the post ; and I 
will remit you a draft for the payment. At the 
same time that you will have occasion thus to com- 
municate with me, you can let me know whether 

you have been enabled ” 

“ To obtain the ducal permission for your lady- 
ship to make a short sojourn at Oaklands P” ex- 
claimed Madame Angelique. “ Oh, I con take it 
upon myself to give your ladyship a most positive 
assurance upon the point 1 And at the same time 
that I have the honour of communicating with 
your ladyship, I will furnish instructions relative 
to the route which is to be taken to Oaklands, 
should your ladyship proceed thither in a private 
manner by posfc-ehaiso— which will be the belter 
means of conveyance." 

“ 1 am really obliged to you," responded Indore, 
“for all the kind interest you are thus displaying 
towards the gratification of the whim which I have 
conceived. Probably in a week or ten days I shall 
hear from you P” 

" Assuredly so, my lady," replied Madame An- 

gel iq tu*. 

lndora now, by a gesture, intimated that the 
audience was at an endj and the French woman 
carried herself by dint of a continuous series of 
curtsies towards the door. But perhaps, if she 
had obsorved as she closed that door behind her- 
self the singular expression which swept over the 
auperb countenance of the oriental lady, she would 
have had some misgiving as to the real meaning 
of Indora’s conduct throughout this proceeding: 
for it was an expression of such mingled acorn, 
contempt, triumphant satisfaction, all so strangely 
blended as scarcely to be definable in words. 

Madame Angelique found Sagoonah waiting in 
the. hall to afford her egress j and the rapid sig- 
nificant look which the wily woman bent upon the 
ayah, conveyed to the latter an intimation of com- 
plete success. Then Sagoonah’s naturally lustrous 
eyes. Bashed still more brilliant fires— but assuredly 
not alone with a gratified greed experienced on 
account of the gold which Madame Angelique 
■ thrust into her hand. Indeed, the Frenchwoman 
I herself oould not comprehend the luminous strange- 
j ness of the ayah’s looks; and for a moment they 
troubled her as if with u sort of vague and uu- 
| known terror. Yes- and even as she hurried 
• away from the villa-residence,— and while chuck- 
ling too at the success of her scheme with regard 
to that oriental lady of an almost fabufpus beauty, 
—she felt as if she were still followed by the wild 
influence of Sugoonah’a haunting eyes. 


! It was now the beginning of June; and three j 
months had elapsed since the dreadful murder of 
Mr, Pollard at Liverpool, The Spring Assizes 
had passed without seeing Lettice Rodney brought 
to tnal : but as there was to be a Summer Assize 
holden, it was expected she would on this occasion 
appear before the jury. The reason for the post- 
ponement of the trial at the first- mention kI 
assises, was the serious illness of the prisoner. 1 1 
was however rumoured that she was not altogether 
without friends,— that eminent counsel had been ' 
engaged in hiir behalf— and that Sir Will mm j 
Stanley, a wealthy Baronet residing in the neigh- i 
btmrhood, and who was in the com mission of the 
peace, had exhibited much interest in her behalf. 
Still the general impression appeared to be that 
she was guilty, — the details of the circumstantial 
evidence telling so fearfully against her. Sir Wil- j 
liam Stanley, however, seemed to be an exception 
to the rule; and so far as his friends could judge 
from the few words he let drop on the subject, > 
and the peculiarity of his look when it was broached 1 
in his presence, it was believed that he at least ; 
was not so strongly impressed by that evidence, j 
even if he did not go so far as to imagine her ! 
completely innocent, j 

Lettice Rodney had indeed been seriously ill. [ 
The terrible accusation which pressed aguinst her I 
— the weight of the testimony upon which she j 
was committed — had almost completely crushed i 
her. If really guilty of the crime, she would have i 
perhaps borne herself more courageously than she 
did when, being conscious of her innocence, she i 
thus lay under an imputation of the blackest 
turpitude. After her committal for trial, she was j 
for many weeks in a state bordering upon dis- ! 
Solution, — sometimes raving in the delirium of j 
fever, at others sinking into a torpor so profound j 
that it appeared as if it were the high road leading j 
to the portals of death's mansion. Sko was lodged ! 
during this severe illness in the infirmary of the 1 
gaol; and every attention was shown her by the | 
official authorities and the medicai men. To a ’ 
certain extent this humane treatment would have 
been displayed towards her without the prompting ' 
of any external influence, and notwithstanding the j 
fearful crime with which she was charged: but I 
those attentions had been perhaps all .the more 
(indulgent on account of the intervention of Sir 
William Stanley on the young woman's behalf. 
The Baronet nevertheless suffered it to be under- 
stood, for bis own character's sake, that he had no j 
previous acquaintance with Lettice Rodney, and 
that he was actuated by mere motives of humanity, 
—an averment which was fully supported by his 
reputation for the highest honour and integrity. 

We should observe that Sir William Stanley was 
a man of about sixty : all the early part of his ' 
life had been passed in India, where he hod 
amassed a considerable fortune, and by the ser- * 
vices rendered to the Government in. a variety of 
ways had obtained the title of Baronet. He was 
a widower, but had one son— a young man of 
about four-and-twenty, and who was a captain in i 
a cavalry regiment. We must further observe j 
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that circumstances had induced Sir William Stanley hope . that her innocence would yet bo made tp- 
lo revisit India some three years previous to the parent ; and entertaining this hope, her present 
date of which we are now writing, and that 1 je contrition was* all the more praiseworthy i for it 
, had only returned to England about a twelve- would indeed have been comparatively Uttle worth 
month back, if merely the result of that terrorism which be* 

i It was the first week in June— and in a chamber longs to the anticipation of an inevitably igno* 
j communicating with the female infirmary of the minioul fate. But whence arose that hope? 4 
! Liverpool gaol, Lattice Rodney eat. How changed few words will explain. When Lattice Rodney 
was her appearance from that glory and bloom of was beginning to recover from hor dangerous 
beauty which had invested her ere she found her- illness— when she awoke from that long period of 
self charged with the tremendous crime of murder! mingled delirium and torpor, to a conscious moss 
| But terrible are She ravages which those joint of her dread position— she was visited by Mr. 
i scourges— care and illness— are enabled to effect Reddiffe. This gentleman questioned her minutely 
! upon the human form ; and the most blighting in- as to the whole incidents of the tragedy at Pol- 
I flueuce of the former os well as the fiercest rage of lard's house : he likewise gave her certain in- 
) the latter had wreaked themselves upon the unfor- ’structions; and bidding her put faith in Provi. 
j tunate Lettioe Rodney. Her shape, once so dence, be declared that all that man could Jo 
! voluptuous in its superb proportions, had become should be done to make her innocence apparent, 
j emaciated : her cheeks, once so plump and, with if innocent she really were. Then, too, did he 
the roseate bloom of health upon them, had grown inform her that he was the individual whom she 
sunken and deadly pale ; her eyes, deep in their had enoountered on that memorable night by the 
cavernous orbits, had lost their fire ; and the ashy side of the pond where he hod extorted from her a 
lips received an added ghastliness from the fine full confession of her misdeeds towards the Duchess 
, white teeth. And her look too— Oh, how pro* of Marohmont; and he Likewise gave her to under- 
fuuudly sad it was ! That countenance which had stand that when he visited Madame Antique's 
been wont to beam with sunny smiles, or to glow don of infamy, it was in reality from no sensuous 
with the flush of sensuous passion, how seemed to inclinations, but because he had special objects to 
be the tombstone of a perished heart, and on which serve. Nor less did he unfold to her that it was 
was traced the epitaph of a happiness that was through hi* interposition the penitent E voice iv 
gone, never to come back ! O'Brien was restored to hor home aud had re- 

| It was about noon when she was thus seated in oeived the parental forgiveness. From that visit 
| her chamber on the occasion that we now propose on the part of Mr. Reddiffe was it that Lattice 
j specially to direct the reader's attention thither, entortained the hope of her innocence being yet 
; She was clad in the very plainest dress that she proclaimed t*> the world. 

i hud brought with her from London at the time of And now we return to tho special occasion on 
| hor ill-fated journey : there was nothing coquettish which wo have been speaking of hor as being 
about her now— no studied air of seductiveness in seated in her prison-ohamber, and devoting her 
; her toilet uny more than there was in her looks, attention to the volumes which the chaplain and 
| 8he seemed an altered creature,— but one of those the governor had furnished. Presently the door 
. beings whom it is necessary for the hand of Provi- oponed; and as Lettice slowly turned h"r mourn- 
| dunce to drag, for its own wise purposes, through ful look thither, expecting that it was merely the 
I the most tumble ordeals, and whose hearts must matron of the infirmary, she beheld Mr. Rodcliife. 
puss through fiery furnaces in order that they may The door elosed behind him ; and taking a seat on 
be chastened. Books were before her upon the the opposite side of the table, he ondo Lattice 
! table at which she Bat ; and they were books which resume her own, from which she had risen through 
! she read note— but which only a few months back, respect towards the kind friend whom heaven had 
j when in the luxurious saloons at Madame Ange- sent 'her, He made inquiries concerning her 
i lique’s bouse of gilded infamy, she would have health : L, questioned her as to her. present {rarau 
tossed away from her with the light laugh of of mind; and he found that tho soul was* in a 
•corn. bettefreondition than the body. 

Yes— and bitterly, bitterly did Lettice Rodney M Even If my innocence be made apparent, Mr. 
repent of her misdeeds. She thought of the Reddiffe/’ said the prisoner, in a voice of profound 
Duchess of Marchmont, to accomplish whose rain* melancholy,— “ and even if I go forth from this 
she bad lent herself; and the conviction waf | gaol into the great world again, I shall never 
strong in hur mind that her own calamity was to j recover from the blow which has so cruelly smit ten 
\ certain extent a judgment upon her head for her \ mo. But as for my pomtence — Ob, believe me to 
wickedness then. But she knew that she had j be sincere ! —I beseech you to believe that I am 
many, many other sins to answer for for in- J truly contrite !” 

stance, her personation of Mrs. Ravner in order > “ Six weeks have elapsed/' said Mr. Reddiffe, 

• to rob the lawyer of his money t and then too the “ since I last boheld you. You had then only just 

very object of the journey which she had under- awakened, as it were, from the unconsciousness ot 

! taken at the time— namely, to try and wean away alternating fever and torpor; and your mind waa 
Rveleen O’Brien from that parental home to which under influences but little paloulafccd to render it 
• the reformed young woman had gone back. For ! calm and collected. Do you remember all chat you 
■ all these misdeeds, either accomplished or medi* < told me then P” * 

toted— and *for the life of voluntary pollution and | “Evory syllable, Mr. BedclifFo !” answered Let. 
depravity which she had led —did Lettice Rod* tice emphatically. 

• ney believe herself most righteously punished “ And ewery syllable was consistent with truth f*' 

now. | said the philanthropist inquiringly. 

And yet she was not altogether without th*. , “ As 1 have a soul to be saved 1” rejoined 
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I he.'. “ 1 have boon very wicked — but. never 

never was I capable of such a crime as that 

no, never 1 M y soul would have abllorr<*d it.” 

“ I believe you,” mHwcrod Sir. Bede) lift; : “ for 
cerium little incidents bine come to in v knowledge 
which tend meue t/r Im to corioln ivitc some por- 
tions of your narrative. Describe to me once 
more, as accurately and minutely ns you can, the 
atiprarariCL^ of the two men whom— an you allege 
— veu iniYf on that fatal night in company with 
Mr . WJthcr the housekeeper/* 

Lottm* nid bo; end Mr. lteileliffe murmured to 
himself in a raiwiug meaner, “Yea— they aio the 
very samel” 

“ Do you— do you think that there it e prospect 
of ray innocence being proved?” asked lattice 
w^h an almost anguished eagerness. 

“ 1 hope so,” responded ltodeliffo : M but I charge 
you not to indulge too much in a hope which 
might possibly be disappointed. Heaven is the 
disposer of all events ; and it is only by beaten’s 
franco that matt can be permitted to work 
them out to a particular end. X ahull tell you 
nothing of the plans I atn adopting on your be- 
buii : ftu/iice it for you to know that I am not idle.” 

“ What can I say, Mr. lledoHffe,” asked Lattice, 
profoundly moved, "to convince you of my grati- 
tude ?" 

“ J am certain that you are gratefel,” bo an- 
twered : “ hut it, is hot gratitude tlmt I require— it 
is the nssiirnuce that you ere truly penitent for 
those misdcuds that you have committed. And in 
tin 4 ' also I believe you. 1 learn from the governor 
mi Ih cion t to convince me that you fulfilled the 
injunctions which I gave you on tho occasion of 
my former visit.” 

'•Oli, not for the world, Mr. Bedcliffe, would X 
have neglected them l” exclaimed Lattice. "That 
iulamuus woman Madame Angdiqun came down 
from London to see mu a few days after you Were 
lost here: but 1 refused to receive her. Then slut 
serif an attorney residing at Liverpool, to offer to 
conduct my case : blit I told the man of business 
that 1 was fortunately not without friends — und 
that even if 1 wort*, I would accept nothlug at thO 
hands of Madams Augoliquo/’ 

u These particulars I tufve learnt from the 
governor,” remarked Mr. XvedtJliffb : w and t aAl 
pleased to find that you hrfVe thus fulfilled fth ray 
instructions. Your trial will come on shiftily : 
able counsel has been rotainod'for you -and as I 
have already hinted, I am not idle in other 
respec ts. I have entrusted youf case to the ino»fc 
eminent snlieiu.r hi Liverpool ; and this afternoon 
ho will call upon you to ascertain Whether he Jaw 
correctly taken down every detail of the statement 
which I made hun on jour behalf. X purpose to 
remain in this neighbourhood for a few days ; and 
1 shall see you again. But ere I leave you on the 
present occasion, let me repeat ray warning, — that 
jou indulge not too far in whatsoever hope 1 may 
have held tfttt-~but that jou fix your thoughts 
upon that heaven whose forgiveness you so much 
need l” ^ 

Lett ice made a suitable answer; und then, as 
Mr. lledaliffe was about to leave her, sho said, 

“ May l hope, sir, that Madame Angclique has 
not succeeded by other mentis in enticing away 
Lvelcen from the home to which yen restored her P” 
"Ho,” answered Mr, BodcliXTe • M Eveleen is 


with her parents. She is fully upon her guard 
against the machinations of that Vile woman; and 
l.bavo no fear that she hill either relapse into 
error, or become the victim of any new snare.” 

Mr. Ileddiffe then took his departure, accom- 
panied by the heartfelt gratitude of the penitent; 
Lettico Bodney. 

While this interview was taking place between 
the philanthropist and the prisoner, the following 
conversation Was being hold in the grounds of 
n handsome country-seat, about four miles from 
Liverpool. That country-seat* was the abode of 
Sir Williutn Stanley; and the discourse to which 
we have just alluded, was progi casing betw een this 
gentleman and his son. Captain Stanley had only 
arrived within the same hour at the paternal man- 
sion,— where he was to spend a few weeks, he 
halving Obtained leave of absence from his regi- 
ment. Wo have already said he was about twen'y- 
fbUr years of age : We raay add that he was a baud* 
some young man —of tho middle height— well 
made— and of goal cel figure. He was steady in 
his Conduct — endowed with high notions of honour 
— of generous disposition— and of cornu del able 
intellectual Acquirements. He had a good parents 
but he himself was a son of whom any lather 
might be proud. 

“ And who is this Mr. Bedcliffe whom you arn 
expecting to-day P” inquired Captain Stanley, as 
lie sauntered with bir William through the spa. 
cinUS and well laid- out grounds attached to thj 
mansion, — which we, may as well obserw; bore tho 
name of Stanloy Hall. 

"Do you not remember, tny dear Hubert, how L 
was indebted to a gallant English man for ray lne 
whtm traversing the Indian jungle ” 

* Ckn 1 T my dear father, over forget an occur- 
rence svhich, when X read it, caused me for the 
moment as much cruel terror as if X had indeed 
lost you — but which the next instant n as suc- 
ceeded by as thrilling a joy at the certainty of your 
escape P You liovfevor omitted in jour letter to 
specify tho name of tbo valorous Englishman who 
rescued you from those blooiltldisiy Thugs; and 
after your return to England you never happened 
to mention it.” 

“ That gentleman, then,” rejoined Sir William, 
** is the Mr. Eedciifib who will bo with us pre- 
sently/* 

“ Abd most heartily jsball I grasp the hand of 
tny father's deliverer 1” exclaimed the Captain. 
“Sincerely do X hope, too, that he will remain with 
qa some while : for h is is a friendship which 1 shall 
be proud to cultivate.” 

“You will havo the opportunity,” replied Sir 
William Stanley: “for according to the letter 
which I received from Mv. Kedoliffc this morning, 
he purposes to remain with us a few day*; and X 
know that he will be hero again shortly, before 
your leave of Absence expires, --inasmuch as ho 
takes considerable interest in a eaae which has 
caused great eicitement in our neighbourhood, and 
which will be brought forward at the approaching 

assizes X raeau that of tho accused young 

woman, Lettice Btulncy.” 

“Ah! that reminds me, lay dear 'father,” et- 
elauned tho Captara, “that when you wrote to 
me so.no time ago upon tho subject, you hinted 
that you were not quite so convinced as other per. 
sons seemed to bo, of the prisoner’s guilt.” 
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"Nor urn I, Robert,” returned the Baronet; 
“and I will explain to you wherefore. The crime 
— by whomsoever perpetrated— took place, as you 
recollect, about three mouths back; and it was 
onlv a few days after the occurrence, that os I was 
walking in Liverpool I encountered Mr. Redcliffe, 
I instantaneously recognised the brave man to 
! whom I owed my life : and we got- into oontersa* 
| tion. IT© then explained to ruo what bad brought 
| him to Liverpool. He had read in th$ newspapers 
j the account, of thq murder, and the remarkable 
I story which the accused Lcttico Rodney told in her 
defence betbro l ho borough-magistrates. He bad 
known something of her previously ; and though be 
| was acquainted with nothing to her crcdit-^but 
! the very reverse— he nevertheless did not think, 

I from hi« knowledge of human nature, that she 
j wns a young woman of so thoroughly black a heart 
| us to prompt her to tho commission oF such a, 

: frightful deed. Besides — without entering into do- 
| tailed explanations — he informed me that he had 
j very recti illy encountered her under circumstances 
j when she was so completely overawed by the idea 
• ot being upon a spot which was the scene of a 
fearful murder perpetrated some years back, that 
lie felt persuaded she had not the courage, even if 
she wero sufficiently wicked, to accomplish such a 
crime. Her tale too— that tale which she related in 
her defence— lmd struck him as being too extraor- 
dinary to he a mere concoction; and he spoke em- 
phatically of tho danger of trusting to circum- 
stantial evidence, as well us of the deplorubio errors 
inlo which mhnkiml lias at different times fallen 
when rushing precipitafrly to a belief of a fellow* 
creature's guilt. Such was the teuour of Mr. Rrd- 
cliflV’n discourse when 1 encountered him nearly 
three months hack in Liverpool; and ho further 
informed me that he had boon to tho gaol to see 
Lhiuv Ro Inoy— but that she was raving in the 
delmtim of lever and unconscious of everything 
that was passing around. I invited him to the 
Hull: he came and passed a few days with me, — 
dif mg which he instituted secret but minute in* 
quo icw into tie* character of the murdered lawyer’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Webber.” 

“And what was the result P” inquired Captain 
Stanley, 

•‘Nothing of impoifunoo,” responded tho Baro- 
net: “indeed, she appeared to he almost a com- 
plete stranger in Liverpool, and had only been a 
very short time in Mr. Pollard’s service bofftro ho 
met his death in so terrible a manner. Mr. Rod- 
chile besought my good offices as a magistrate on 
bchali of L'*.tiee Rodney; and ere he took his 
<1. >»arru re for London, ha begged rue to write to 
hint so soon as the young woman should be in a 
condition to receive a visit from hiro. Six weeks 
elapsed befo*i I was enabled to make such a coin- 
^nmruention : hut in tlx* meantime I reemud two 
or three letters from Mr. Redrhffi 1 , liilormmg me 
that a few little incidents which had come to his 
knowledge, seemed to afford Hornet King like a cor* 
ruhorntion of certain parts of the Ini' 1 which lat- 
tice Rodney had told in her defence. At the 
expiration of Vhpse tix weeks, Mr. R dr idle re- 
turned, in consequence of a communication which 
# he received from me; and ho then had an inter- 
view with Let lice Rodney in the gaol. Tho result 
was to establish tho conviction in his mind that 
•he is really innocent. But he prudently abstained 
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from giving her too much hope, - lest after all it 
should be doomed to disappointment. On that 
occasion he ivumiued with me a few days; and 
now ho is returning into our neighbourhood to as- 
sure himself that the lawyer to whom he lias e»* ‘ 
trusted the case thoroughly understands it ** 

** AU this is most extraordinary l” exclaimed 
Captain Stanley the whole tale is a romance »" 

w From the positive manner in which Mr. Rod* 
cliffe has written and spoken to me," rejoined Sir 
William, u f am fully inclined to adopt, his opinion. 
Besides, as a visiting magistrate 1 have seen t!u* 
Lattice. Rodney— l have conversed with her ~I 
have questioned her upon various features of her 
title— and I havp found her consistent in nil us 
parts. That she is penitent, too, I am wg)l 
assured ; and most sincerely do I hope that Air. 
RW1 cliffs will succeed in bis humane purpose." 

And I entertain a similar hope," cried ( ’upturn 
Stanley, with warmth. rt Jf I con render Mr. 
Kedcliftc the slightest assistance in prosecuting his 
inquiries or researches, I shall bn only too 
happy.” 

u He is a strange map, Robert," observed tho 
Baronet; “and chooses to do things m 1 mm own 
way. 1 heard it mentioned m Calcutta that he 
had been for many years residont*— some auid a 
prisoner — in* the capital of Indorabad. It was 
moreover stated that he was possessed of con- 
siderable wealth. That he is the bravest of tho 
brave, ,1 had tho best proof when he delivered mo 
from tho murderous villains in the jungle: tlmt ho 
is magnanimous and noble-hearted, his conduct in 
respect to Lett ice Rodney fully certifies. It must 
not however bo thought for a single moment that 
his acquaintance with this young woman originated 
in anything immoral. Far from it." 

“I long to form tho friendship of this admir- 
able man," exclaimed tho warm-hearted tktpiaiu 
Stanley. 

At this moment a post-chniso was seen approm h- 
ing through tho grounds; and as it drew near, the 
Baronet recognised Mr. Rodcliffo as its occupant. 
He alighted to join the two gOillJciuen : and the 
chaise #ent on to tho Hall to deposit his porl- 
tnanleati# r, 'he Baronet* grasped his guest warmly 
by the hand - and then introduced him to hm son. 
Mr. licdcliffi stated that* ho had just come from 
seeing Lettiee Rodney in tho gaol: and lie ex- 
pressed his conviction of her full and complete 
innocence of the murder, whatewr her other mis- 
deeds might have been. 

• Tho Baronet, tho Captain, and Mr. Rediliflb o*. 
tended their ramble to where tho ground* j nued 
the road leading to Liverpool ; and ns they tierc 
about to turn buck again, » atran go- looking woman j 
rose up from the offer side of tho fence, - she ; 
hating been prnwoudy seated there. She was tail ■ 
and thin ; and if her complexion had boon swarthy, j 
she might have been taken for ono of t . ir> ^<p.,y 
race: but instead of being dark, it hud ©intently j 
in her more youthful period been fair -and U was 
now partly willow and partly sunburn!. Her court. 
tenanc* vs *i-» •■xcr*" , iug!y emaciated Hiid careworn : 
and a c-rtam wild wandering expression in the 
eyes showed but too plainly thnt the unfortunate 
creature’s intellects were unsettled. Her hair— 
once dark - was streaked with gray : and yet she 
did not appear to bo old : —indeed, if her age were 
two or three years past forty, it was the very out- 
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side. As for her apparel,— it was this that at the 
first glance gave her a gipsy aspect. It consisted 
of an old ootton gown, with a dingy cloak over it; 
and instead of a bonnet or cap, she wore a ootton 
handkerchief tied round her head. Blue woollen 
stockings and course shoes completed her garb. 
Her appearance was however cleanly; and not* 
withstanding the poverty of her attire, there was a 
certain neatness in it which impressed the be- 
holder with the idea that she had seen better days. 

“ Ah 1 poor Crasy Jane,” said the Baronet, in a 
low tone and with a compassionating look, as he 
beheld the woman stand up from the opposite side 
of the fence. 

“ A penny for poor crazy Jane P” she said, 
Chrusting her skinny arm between the palings. 

" You know, Jane,” said Sir William Stanley, 
with a benevolent and pitying smile, “that I 
never give you a penny i” — at the same time he 
drew forth bis purse. 

“No, true 1” ejaculated the woman. “ I remem- 
ber now ! Sir William Stanley is always chari- 
table —and that is the reason I so seldom come 
near the Hall. I don't like to intrude on good 
nature. Ab, dear mo 1 I was not always a poor 
wumlering outcast i ” — and then drawing back her 
hand from betwixt the palings, she pressed it to 
her brow. f 

“ Poor creature I” said the Baronet. “ Hern are 
five shillings for you.” 

She did not however seem to hear him; but 
with her hand still pressed to her forehead, she 
muttered incoherently H herself : — then at length 
speaking in a UlUuer tone, she said, “ Ah I I have 

got something more upon my mind 1 wish I 

ooold explain it — but I cannot. It is not the 
same thing that has haunted me so long— no, it is 
something new: but alaal I cannot— I cannot l' 1 
ami the poor creature shook her head despondin/iy, 
as if rtho deeply felt her inability to give ucid 
expression to some idea that was uppermost in her 
mind. 

“Hero are the five shillings, Jane,” said the 
Baronet ; and he thrust them through the fenos. 

*• Heaven's blessing upon you !” murmured the 
afflicted woman— and tears trickled down W 
wasted countenance : tbyn taking the money, RAo 
passed abruptly away and was soon out of sight 

“ Hie is as road as ever, poor creature !” said 
the Captain. ”1 remember her from my b»*v 
hood.” 

“ Yes— and I remember her for many, nuj. / 
yearh,” added the Baronet. “ Sadly is she change 6 % 
too, since first 1 know her ! She was then youiv 
and good-looking—” 

“And who is this unfortunate woman P” askt ' 
Hr. lie. Id die. 


eliciting more than that she had seen better days, 
and that she had stood in the presence of ladies of 
the highest rank, — but whether as a companion oi 
a menial, does not very plainly appear— though I 
should rather suspect in the latter capacity.” 

The conversation presently turned into some 
other channel ; and the three gentlemen retraced 
their way to the mansion. 

«r 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

OBA£T JAWB. 

If was in the forenoon— a couple of days after 
the arrival of Mr. BedclifTe at Stanley Hall, and 
while this gentleman himself had gone into Liver- 
pool to see the solicitor employed on behalf of 
Lettice Rodney — that Captain Stanley was riding 
out on horseback, followed by one of his father’s 
grooms. Diverging from the road, ho took a smart 
gallop through the fields; and had arrived in tlio 
neighbourhood of a copse, which he was about to 
skirt, when Crazy Jane suddenly sprang up before 
him as if she were rising out of the earth. The 
Captain drew in his steed, and spoke to her with 
compassionating kindness. 

“You are Sir William Stanley's son,” she said, 
gazing intently upon him ; “ and you are a good 
young man— you have all your father’s benevo. 
ienoo* No-* no, do not put your hand into your 
pocket— I want not cuntay now. Your father 

gave me enough to keep me for- 1 know not 

how long. Ah, I had something to say the mo- 
ment I caught sight of you-' 1 determined to say 
it— and now it is all slipping out of my head !” 

At first her utterance was rapid, accentuated, 
and jerking : but these last words were spoken 
with a profound raournfulnoss ; and pressing her 
hand to her forehead, she evidently strove to steady 
her ideas. 

“What is it, Jane?” asked the young gentle- 
man, in a kind tone. “ Think — reflect— take your 
time : I am in no hurry if you roally wish to speak 
to me.” 

“ I do, I do r ejaculated the mad woman. “ It 
is something I have got here : n — and she touched 
her forehead. “ No — it is here/ " she added after 
a pause, and she laid her hand upon her heart. 
“It is something that oppresses me— something 
( that lies as heavy as lead on my bosom, and pre- 
vents me from sleeping at night. I wish 1 could 
tall it — I thought I could just now — l said it all 
i over to myself, just as I used to say my prayers 
f when I was a child : but it has all gone out of my 
: head !" 


“No one appears rightly able to give any ox * , 
planaciou on the subject,” relumed Sir William j 
Stanley. “ She wanders about the country in ail j 
directions— and has been seen more than a hun- 
dred miles from here. Sometimes she disappears 
altogether for several months, and then suddenly 
turns up again. There is a half-ruined but about 
four miles hence, which she inhabits when in the 
neighbourhood ; and os you may' suppose, she lives 
entirely upon charity. 1 have often endeavoured 
to lead her into conversation, and ascertain if 
possible what she originally was, and what calamity 
turned her brain : but I have never succeeded in 


“What con it be?” asked Captain Stanlev, 
much interested in the woman's words and man- 
ner : for he felt convinced that it was not a mere 
meaningless phase of her madness, but that it was 
this very madness itself which prevented her from 
giving lucid expression to something that she llad 
really to reveal. ^ . 

“ What is it, you ask V 1 she said, with a sudden 
brightening up of her hitherto vacant desponding 
look. “ All ! now there is a gleam shooting into 

my mind yes, yes, it is about that dreadful 

murder ” 

u The murder?” ejaculated Stanley, all the in- 
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teresi he had previously felt being immensely en- 
hanced in a moment. % 

“Ah, it is all gone out of my memory again ! M 
ihe Mid, shaking her head dolefully : “you mode 
me start — you drove it away l It is of no use: 
and with these words she plunged abruptly into 
the copse, thus disappearing from the view of 
tho amased Captain and his equally astonished 
groom. 

“There is something extraordinary in this/ 1 
said Stanley to the domestic t “ that woman evi- 
dently knows something— but the impression of it 
is upon her mind like that of an unusual object 
upon the mind of a child— ton dim and uncertain 
to be properly explained. We will return at once 
to the Hall and tell my father what has taken 
ptace. Mr. Bedeliffe, ton, said ho should be back 
by luncheon-time ; and this is intelligence which 
ho will bo deeply interested to receive/’ 

Captain Stanley accordingly took the nearest 
route to the Hall, which he reached just as 9|v< 
Bedeliffe was alighting from the Baronet’s carriage 
which had taken him into Liverpool. Si* WiiHlp 
Stanley, his son, and their guest wore spo^hy 
closeted together; and the interview between the 
young gentleman and Crazy Jane was the subject 
of deliberation. 

“ This is indeed most important/' observed Mr. 
Rodcliffo : “ for it is evidently tho some subject to 
which the woman alluded when we mot her at the 
fence, and when she said that she ftqd somethin# 
nao upon her mind.” 

“ Let us go and see her,” e$c^M&ed tho Ba- 
ronet, “ without delay. But no 1— Bedeliffe, you 
shall go alone— I have more faith $A your power 
to lead her into lucid conversation own- 

J have ulready so often failed. $| ft* 

quotitly to a stranger that these ppflr demented 
creatures will prove more rational than |<K |j|ete 
whom they have known for a long time, and who 
have a 1 wins been accustomed to talk to them in a 
particular way.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Redciilfq, “ I will lose no time 
ir> seeing her. I think you stated fcfaftt her hut i$ 
about four miles distant 9 If you indicate the 
particular direction, I will set out and walk 
thither.” * 

*• Tnlce Ihh carriage— or go on horseback,* 
claimed tho BarottOt. ° 

•‘N.>” rejoined Mr. Bedeliffe i “I will Wfftrr* 
because in that caso I may stand a better chance 
of fulling in with her if she be rambling about. 
And l will go alone too, as she may be the less 
dm bn missed and bewildered in conversing wit& 
one i him in talking in the preaenoe of two or 
more.” 

£ir A\ illmm Stanley gave Mr. Rodoliffe sufficient 
explanations tu guide imn towards Crazy Juno 1 ® 
hut; and that gentleman accordingly sot Out. Hu 
had. proceeded for a distnuco of about tbrOC miles 
| across the fields, whim on emerging into a lane 
j bordered by high thick hedges, he perceived Crazy 
I Jane sitting on the green hank under one of these 
hedges, rocking herself to and fro find speaking 
aloud. An idea suddenly entered Mr. Rodcliffo’s 
mind. Ho remembered that Captain Stanley had 
stated how Craxy Jane had spoken of having 
“ said it all to herself/ 1 find how by*au incautious 
; ejaculation he had driven the poor woman’s 
| thoughts out of her head ; and it therefore oc- 


curred to Mr. Bedeliffe that when she was alone 
she was better able to keep her ideas collected. 
She had not os yet seen him as he emerged into 
the lane : he got at the back of tho hedge— and 
stealthily creeping along, halted close behind the 
spot whore Crazy Jano was still seated. She wot 
continuing to muse in an audible tone, but in 
strangely disjointed and broken sontencas,— tho 
tenour of which was however as follows: — 

“ It must be many and many a year since then 
——but I cannot recollect bow many ! I was 
very different at that time — *-Ah, so different ! 
People did not call me Crazy Jane. No, it wus 
* Jane my good girl, do this or do that.’— Ah, that 
was the way my poor dear mistress used to speak ! 
Oh, how I loved her ! Alas, alas, that it should 
have all ended as it did— shocking l shocking ! 
I know not why I should always and always he 
thinking of it. And yet I can’t help it. Till that 
other thing came ipta my mind, I never could 
think P? eeythiog <d«*. How piteously she wept l 
*rf| mty? eeemt 1W if I saw her now standing 
before me* Yen, whan the mist is “deepest around 
| rn the* one image as plain as evor. She 

wav not guilty no, no, sho was not! I am 

sure Bhe was not ! She was too good — too kind for 
that. Oh, what became of you, my dear, dear 
mistress P” 

Crazy Jane ceased : but her sobs were audible 
to Mr. Bedeliffe os he listened behind the hedge. 

“ Who was more beautiful,” ur, length continued 
the mad woman in her audible muaiugs, “ than the 
Duchess of M*trchmont P They should have mar- 
ried her to Bertram Vivian— and not to his uncle*, 
uhis! to have thrown thut divine creature 

UfliWJ that old man it was shocking ! 

^hooking l Often and often have I thought d 
going SR Oakland* to see the old place ; and I have 

dragged myself for miles and miles 1 wonder 

how many— ralong the roads and through the 
fields, until I had not the court gu to go further- 
ed tb&ty I have coroo back tu my hut. No, no— 
{ could not look again upon that house where f 
Ike good Duchess Eliza. I could not tread 
ibugft gygvcl-walks where I once saw her move m 
gf} the glory of her beauty ! Oh, it was a droudtul 
4sy { But those tears which t,bo shed than wsem 
Id W! qpon ™y heart even now like scalding 
drop. poor dear mistress, I could have laid 

down *uy ufa fa* you r 

Her© there was another pause in tho poor mad: 
woman's m usings; and again did her convulsive 
sobs reach tho ears of Clement Bedeliffe. 

“ What darkness and confusion have been in 
my brain ever since 1” she' once more mused 
audibly. "And yet there a*® times that I see it 
All before me, so plain —so plain— that I think it 
is taking place all over and over anew ! Ilut this 

othe r thin# that is now in my nmith Let me 

reflect ! When did it happen? Oh, poor creature , 
that I am— I cannot remember anything ab-mt 
dates ; and yet I Ain sure it was not near so tar 

bAek as those dreadful scenes at Oalclands no, 

not near so far back! I was a young woman; 
and they uted to a av 1 was pretty at the time the 
dear Duchess And Bertram Vivian^— But what 
could have become of them both P” she ejaculated' 
thus suddenly interrupting herself: “what. 
could have become of them ? I wander again !— 
thoie is that other thing I wish to get back to my 
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mind. Let m© see f If I steady thy hand on ; hi* conversation with her: but oh this ifoafl ills 
both my hands, I can always reflect with more likewise unnecessary for us to outer into parlicu- 
cieameBS : I will shut my eyes, so as to see la 1*9 at the present moment* finusimieh as the whole 
nothing to take off my attention. There — like , will shortly transpire. 

that ! M I At tho expiration of another week the trial of 

2£ow the woman ceased speaking ; and RedeUffo , lattice Rodney commenced at Liverpool. The 
anxiously waited to hoar what next might issue j eourfc, opening with the usual soloumitipt, was 
from her lips. But fixe minutes passed— and she j Crowded to excess : for all the excitement which 
said nothing : ton minutes— and still she continued j the murder had created at the time, wua now rb- 
silent. He held his breath suspended— be Was ( vited. It Rid been rumoured too— ns we have 
motionless behind the hedge ; he Whs SO com j already A&id— that Lefctieo Rodney was not alto- 
pletely on his guard as not so thufch as to ftiatleA i gfcfcbor MthOut friend*; and that there were eor- 
leaf for fear of interrupting her in the current trf | thin quarters in Whioh a belief of her imioconoo 
her thoughts. j blisted. Able Counsel were engaged to prosecute 

“ There m>w !" she abruptly exclaimed t * 1 i — able Counsel likewise Appeared for the delWu-o ; 
have got the whole of it as completely in my head ! And the countenances of, the jury showed that they 
ns if this was the night when it happened, and as * weto lUlly Aware of the deep add awful renpomti- 
if 1 had not thought of anything since. Ah 1 if ; bllity Which attached itself to the duty they lmd to 
any one to whom 1 chose to reveal it should p&ss j perform. 

by at this moment !” | The entrance of LofcUce Rodney into the court 

* liedchlfo glided noiselessly along the back of produced a Strong Impression Upon all present, 
the hedge- niched the gate by which h6 had oho was dressed in her plainest apparel: the 
entered the held— and passing through it, ottOe ( bloom of her beauty was goiie— but of that lovts 
more emerged into the lane. Crtwy Jana imtoe- j lines© a sufficiency remained to show wlmi it must 
fliately recognised him as the gentleman whom she [ hath been before anguish and Illness had worked 
had seen two or three days back Id company with. J Itich HivagCS upon Her. Her demeanour was in 
Sir William and Captain Stanley; and by a certain | one sense timid and retiring yet, blooded there- 
association of ideas, she conceived that any friend j with was look which Conscious Innocence mu 
of theirs must be a fit and proper person to receive | AlonA attune, but Which superficial or worldly - 
the communications which she had to make. For minded observers nevertheless too often fancy to 
the uouun'H intellects were not so complotely dis- ; bo tho evidence pf a guilt that socks to shield 
ordered ns to prevent her from having at times a , itself under a bold effrontery, 
certain amount of tho reasoning faculty left : and j The case for tho prosecution commenced ; ami 
moreover, as is the case with nearly all persons the counsel on that aide detailed in his opening 
whose minds are unsettled, there were particular, speech All those particulars with which t h»» reader 
circumstances which would lead her ideas into a is already Acquainted. He stated how Lett ire 
connected flow and m continuous channels. This . ItdddAy, Assuming the nAttte of Louisa l&iiyncr, 
was the esism now ; and for nearly halLon-hour did and porsonAthig that lady, had introdim d herself 
lfodcfific remain in discourse with Crnsy Jane. He^ to Mr. Pollard for the purpose of receiving t in* sum 
was careful how he dealt with her : he hiitnoured , of three thousand pounds Which tlntfc gonil Mmm w.n 
her— he did not interrupt her quickly not* sud*- prepared to pay to his wttrd. The Couuwt dueit 
dcnly— he exhibited all possible patience, suffering strongly upon the circumstance of tlm prisoner 
the woman to tell her tale in her own way;— And having self-appropriated tho writing-desk confiiirt- 
thus from her jerking, disjointed sentences, he i ing the paper* which were requisite accessories to 
iniinngcd to elicit a narrative which in itself WAs j the carrying-odfc of the fraud; and he more I ban 
complete us well as consistent in all its parts, j inferred that A young* woumn who would goto 
What this was, wo need nut at present explain to , suck length' for so vilely dishonest «u purport*, - ■ 
t lit* reader : suffice it to say that having obtained could not, to my the least of it, bo surprised if <dm 
from the woman all he could elicit, ho gave her « found harself in her present position, accused of a 
some money and returned to Stanley Hall. j crime which somebody must have perpetrated, and 

After a long conference with Sir William and of which all tho evidence pointed to herself as tho 
Captain Stanley, it was decided that an attempt authoress. Ho then detailed tho particulars of tho 
bhomd be made to induce Crazy Jane to take tip : foutder, according ro tlm deposition which Mrs. 
her abode at the llaU, — where it was proposed to ' Webber had made before tlm police-magistrate, 
place her under the care of the housekeeper, who » and which she had subsequently repeated before 
vast a kind- hearted and intelligent woman. We ! the coroner. Tho learned counsel added that Mrs. 
need not unnecessarily extend the details of our Webber herself would bo almost immediately 
narrative b^describing how this airn was accora* . placed in tho witness-box, to reiterate her teati- ! 
.plished : it is sufficient for our purpose to state i mony ; and then ho proceeded to observe that 
that it was successfully carried out ; and when the ! rumours had been floating abroad witluu the last 
poor woman fouDd herself apparelled in decent ! few days to the effect that the das© for the defence 
1 attire, seated in a comfortable room, supplied with 1 of the prisoner would be for stronger ihtiii 
good wholesome food, and treated with tbo most the public had hitherto eipectod— but Uo said, 
compassionating kindness, she so fully coinpre- , that for hia Own part he was at a loss to 
bended the change in her condition that she was know what this defence could be, unless it 
melted to tears. j were to revive the story which the prisoner bod 

Mr. Eedcliffe hastened up to London, to ascertain j told before the magistrate— a story which must iii- 
tbe progress of those measures which he had some < deed strike every rational person as a mbit Inge, 
months previously set a-foot on Lattice Rodney’s i nioua concoction. But if this story were brought 
behalf, and to which ho had distantly alluded in ! forward, it would be cothiug more nor toss titan 
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an endeavour to turn the tables against the princi- 
pal witness for the prosecution ; and unless there 1 
was something more substantial than the uncorro- 1 
borated assertion of the prisoner in respect to Mrs. 
Webber and the two ill-looking men whom the 
prisoner's imagination had conjured up to serve 
her own purpose and exculpate herself,— he (the 
learned counsel) hoped for the honour of the Eng- 
lish bar that no member thereof would found a 
defence upon unsupported recrimination and un- 
justifiable calumny. But if, on the other hand, 
the defence— as he (the prosecuting counsel) hoped 
and expected-— was to be conducted fairly, ho- 
nestly, and frankly,— he repeated his former as- 
sertion that he could not for the life of him sur- 
mise of what nature it cpuld be. He was indeed 
utterly at a loss to oonjeoture how any evidence 
oould be brought forward in antagonism with the 
testimony to be adduced for the prosecution : but 
he had all possible faith in the wiedooa of the jury 
in arriving at a correct verdict in the end. 

The learned cmiMel eat down; and the crowded 
auditory felt thip^e mass of evidence, circum- 
stantial and direct m indeed press with such fear- 
ful weight against the accused, that not even by 
the wildest oonjeoture could it be surmised how 
such a case was to be met. For every one of 
course felt that if the story which Lattice Rodney 
had told before the borough-magistrate was now to 
be repeated, it would require some very poworful 
evidence to outweigh that on the other side. Nor 
less was it comprehended that if this story should 
be proved true, it would have the effect of turning 
the whole weight of the dreadful accusation against 
Mrs. Webber, who was now summoned as the prin- 
cipal witness to prove Lattice Rodney’s guilt* 

Mrs. Webber entered the witness-box amidst a 
profound silence which prevailed in the court. It 
has already been observed that there was some- 
thing sinister, if not actually repulsive, in this 
woman’s looks ; and now that she endeavoured to 
assume the air of one who had nothing upon her 
own conscience, but was intent only on serving the 
cause of truth and justice, there was in reality 
that hardihood about herself which many persons 
among the auditory had previously supposed to 
characterise lattice Rodney. And Lattice Rodney 
was seen to shudder as that woman, whom for up- 
wards of six months she had not seen, entered the 
witness-box: but on the other hand, Mrs. Webber 
flung a look of loathing and abhorrence upon Let- 
tioe— a look in which all her powers of hypocrisy 
and dissimulation were concentrated. The result* 
of these conflicting demonstrations on the part of 
prisoner and witness was to cause the utmost sus- 
pense and uncertainty still to prevail on the part of 
the audience. 

Mrs. Webber, in response to the leading ques- 
tions put by the counsel for the prosecution, re- 
peated the testimony she had already given before 
the committing magistrate and at the coroner’s 
inquest* The barrister farther questioned her as 
to her own respectability,— on which point she 
stated that she had for many yean been in the 
service of good families, but that for some time 
previous to the murder she had resided with her 
daughter in London, and with her sop-in-law, who 
was a gold-beater in good circumstances ; that she 
possessed some little means of her own— but that 
not being altogether comforfxbfe and happy be- 


neath her son-in-law’s roof, she had resolved to go 
out into service again, as a housekeeper: that her 
sob-in-law, Mr. Smedley, having come down to 
Liverpool on business, had accidentally beard that 
there was such a place vacant at Mr. Pollard’s ; 
that she bad accordingly applied for it, and on pro- 
ducing testimonials, had received it. 

Now commenced the cross-examination of Mrs.' 
Webber ; and this we must give somewhat in de- 
tail 

“ Will you state who were the ladies of rank 
with whom you formerly lived'’ inquired Lattice 
Rodney’s counsel, “ and who gave you the testi- 
monials which you exhibited to Mr. Pollard P” 

Mrs. Webber, being prepared for this question, 
had her answer ready ; and Bhe accordingly named 
two or three ladies of whose deaths she had made 
herself aware. On this response being returned, 
Captain Stanley, who was present in the court, 
quitted it for a few minutes— but not in a way 
to attract any particular attention. 

“Where ate those teAtimonials.P” asked the 
barrister: “and will you have any objection to 
produce them in court P” 

“ Not supposing that they would be required,” 
answered the woman, “ I left them behind me in 
London.” 

“ And when did you come from London to at 
tend this trial P” asked the barrister. 

“The day before yesterday,” was Mrs. Webbor’s 
response. 

“ Hid you come alone P Answer me that ques- 
tion.” 

“ There was a person in the same carriage \> ith 
me, certainly.” 

“And, on your oath, are you ignorant who that 
person was P” 

“ No— I knew him to be a detective officer.” 

“ You had, then, seen hiin before P” 

. “Yes,” replied Mrs. Webber— and for a mo- 
ment she looked confused : but quickly recovering 
hor self-possession, she prepared to answer the 
next query* 

“Be so kind as to tell the jury under what 
circumstances you had Been that detective be- 
fore.” 

“ A few days back,” answered Mrs. Webber, “ I 
was going on a little journey—” 

“ Stop a moment !” exclaimed tho cross- 
examining counsel. “ Immediately after the in-, 
quest at Liverpool, you returned to London, 1 
believe— where you agaiu took up your abode with 
your son-in-law John Smedley P” 

“ Yes : but 1 had promised the authorities here 
to come forward when wanted, and give the re- 
quisite evidence ” 

“ Exactly so. You promised— but did you mean 
to perform ? However,” exclaimed the barrister, 
without awaiting an answer, “continue your state- 
ment to the jury in respect to the little journey * 
you thought of undertaking a few days back. I 
believe that for this HttU journey your boxes were 
all packed, and a hackney-coach was at the door, 
when something happened P What was that somet 

tiling r 

“ A person accosted me as I was stepping into 
the hackney-coach, and announced himself as a 
detective officer. He charged me with an in ten- 
tion to go abroad : but I denied it, as it was 
altogether untrue. Then be told me that if I 
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went anywhere — no matter how short or how long person. Mrs. Banner’s documents ware likewise 
the distance— he should follow me ; and that if 1 produced ; anjjl evidence was given to show that 
attempted to leave England, he should take cje in addition to the writing-desk which had SOs* 
into custody.*’ tained these papers, several articles of Hr** 

« To be sure !” said the barrister, with a glance Rayner’a wearing apparel were discovered in 
at the jury : “ he would have taken you into cub- Lattice Bodnej’s box : for the newspaper-amount* 
tody as a witness flying from her recognisances, of the murder had given publicity to the lack that 
And what else did he tell you P— what warning did Mrs. Bayner was the previously unidentified 
he give you P” victim of the railway accident, and thus her friend* 

“ That there was a watch set upon my move- had come forward on learning her sad fate, 
moots, and that it would be totally useless for me The ease for the proseoution was closed ; and 
to think of getting *>ut of the country. But X told Lettioe Kodney’s counsel wss expected to rise to 
him all along that I had no such intention— nor make a speech in her defence. He did rise— and 
had I : and I think it is very unfair—** profound was the suspense which prevailed in the 

“ Never mind what you think,” interrupted the court. Th e silence was, breathless: but when it 
cross-examining counsel : “ it is for the jury to was broken by the counsel for the defence, there 
think in the present case. The detective officer was a sensation of disappointment on his at oqce 
who accompanied you in the train, was’ the same declaring that instead of making a speech he should 
who intercepted your departure from London proceed without delay to summon witnesses, 
and gave you the warnings of which you have The first witness whom he thus called, was a 
spoken P” middle-aged man, plainly attired, of sharp features 

“ The same,** answered Mrs. Webber: and her and with a shrewd look. Mrs. Webber, who bad 
look was os much as to imply that it was all very been ordered to remain in tbe|Mgk winced some- 
easy for the barrister thus to cross-examine her, what when she perceived thh^HMpial, whom she 
hut that he could not shake her main testimony evidently recognised. Havlagbeen sworn, and 
against the prisoner. having given his name, he stated that^he was a 

“ How long were you in Mr. Pollard’s service detective attached to the metropolitan profoe. Ho 
previous to the commission of the mnrder?** then deposed to the following effect:— 

" Three weeks,” was the answer. w A very gihort time after the murder of Mr. 

*■ And having been absent from your brother-in- Pollard in this town, I received particular ins true- 
law’s house barely a month, you returned thither tions from a gentleman in Xiondon. Those instruo- 
notwithfetanding the discomfort and unhappiness tions were to the effect that I should make all 
which had induced you to quit it?” * possible inquiries into the character of Mrs. Web- 

“ Because my daughter naturally supposed I ber, and that I should watoh all her movements. I 
must be very much flurried and excited after the at onoe came down to Liverpool, and learnt that 
dreadful occurrence in Liverpool ; and she wrote to immediately after the inquest she had returned to 
inc to come home at once, giving me the assurance her friends in X*ondon. 1 had no difficulty in flnd- 
that my son-in-law would change his demeanour ing out who these friends were,— her daughter and 
towards me.” son-in-law, bearing the name of Bmedley, The 

And during these six months that you have Bmodfoys occupy a house of a somewhat respectable 
been again living in London, what sort of visitors appearance, but situated in a low neighbourhood, 
have you occasionally received P” They used to Jet lodgings, but have recently given 

What sort of visitors ?” ejaculated Mrs. up that avocation. Smedley himself carries on the 
Webber, as if with a surprised and indignant air i business of a gold-beater. He seems however to 
but it was merely to shuffle with the question, hare little work to do j for he is constantly saun* 
which indeed had considerably alarmed her. taring about— sometimes in idleness, and at other 

“ Well, I need not press this point at present,” times In distributing religious tracts. I birod a 
said the cross-examining counsel; “ and you may room in a house nearly fronting the Smedley a j 
stand down.” and, aided by another detective, 1 watched them 

A witness from London was now examined by day an<k night. One evening, about a week after 
'the counsel for the prosecution, to prove that Mrs. Webber’s return, a fellow of desperate cha- 
Lct! ice llodney had been a gay lady : but the racter, well known to the police, and bearing 
name of Madame Angelique’s establishment did the name of Barney the Barker, stealthily an- 
no t transpire. Then followed the testimony of \ered an alley communicating with the bank 
three or four of the first persons who had rushed part of the Smedloya* premises s but I cannot 
into Mr. Pollard's house when Mrs. Webber had take it upon myself to say that he actually 
opened the front-door and had alarmed the neigh- entered those premises. If I had followed to asoer- 
bourhood with her cries. It was proved that the tain, I should have excited the auapioion that I 
prisoner wfs dressed as if to go out— but that she was watching the house— and thia was to be most 
► was in a state of unconsciousness when these wit. carefully avoided, at least at tbe outset. A few 
nesses appeared upon tbe scene. In cross- nights afterwards, a lad of about nineteen, whose 
examination they admitted that when Lettice name is Bill Scott, and who is believed to be an 
carne back to her senses, she seemed horrified or agent of the Burker, paid a similarly stealthy visit 
frenzied at being accused of murder, and that she to the alley of which I have spoken : but for the 
at once hurled tbe charge at Mrs. Webber and same reason as in the other ease, I could not ase or* 
spoke of two'willains who were with her. Tbe tain whether he entered the Smodloys* premises, 
police-constables who had taken her into custody, A month passed, and they came not near the house 
• were next examined for the prosecution ; and they again : but one night I followed Mrs. Webber at a 
deposed to the finding of Mr. rollard’s purse, distance, and I tracked her to the Burker*s lodging 
containing fifty pounds, upon Lettice Bodney’s in one of tbe lowest neighbourhoods of London. 
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I Home weeks later I again saw the Barker pay a 
visit to the narrow alley; and am, hour elapsed 
before he came out again. Subsequently Bill 
Scott repeated the visit three or four times ; and I 
have not the slighted doubt that these visits had 
reference to Mrs. Webber. I learnt in the neigh- 
bourhood that she had lived for some years with 
her son-in-law and daughter; but so far from her 
having ever been on bad terms with them, or being 
rendered uncomfortable by Mr. Smodlej, the con- 
trary was supposed to be the case. A few days 
ago Barney the Burker paid another visit to the 
alley; and on this occasion he remained at least 
two hours. Early oh the following morning a 
hackney-coach was fetched by flmcdley— h number 
of boxes were brought out— and Mrs. Webber was 
j oaf. on the point of stepping into the vehicle, When 
I thought it at length time to interfere, in pur- 
suance of a certain portion of (by instructions 
from the gentleman employing me. I accordingly 
hastened to the spot, and asked Mrs. Webber where 
she was going. She looked confused and frightened ; 
but almost irnsdjjttMy recovered herself, saying 
that she was ipHMp ttpOti a little excursion for 
change of Air. Tgffieed at ihe boxes, and saw 
that theywrero labelled, * Mr#. Smith, pats eng or, 
Dover.’ - I asked her why She took a b use name P 
She gave some evasive rejfly ; but again recovering 
her effrontery, demanded who 1 woe. • I told her 
that I was a detective officer, and gave her to 
understand that my mission was merely to prevent 
her from running away from her recognisances, 
and to enforce her attendance at this trial. She 
did not choose to pursue her journey after re- 
ceiving this intelligence ; because I further stated 
that if an arriving at Dover by the railway, she 
attempted to embark on board a vessel, I should 
at once take her into custody. Sim remained at 
home for the few days which intervened until it 
was necessary for her to set off to oomo to Liver- 
pool. Myself and the other detective continued 
to Watch the house unceasingly after the affair of 
that intended journey; and in order that Mrs, 
Webber might not give me the slip between Lou- 
don and Liverpool, I took my place in the same 
carnage with herself.* 1 

The detective, whoso eVidbneo had produced a 
considerable Sensation in court, was now erofcs* 
examined by tbo counsel ffir the prosecution ; and 
the following string of answers will shtfw the 
nature of tho questions put 

41 I have been watching Mrs. Webber for sit 
months. I decline to g ay what is tho name of 
the* gcutloman who antiployfed tno : but this I will 
of my own accord declare — that mv conviction is 
he never was the protector of the prisoner, nor 
was improperly familiar with her, but merely took 
up her case from motives of humanity. It is true 
that he has paid all my expenses and has revrtmle.i 
me liberally. It is no unusual thing for the de- 
tect! vet to be employ ed by private individuals; 
nor is it txnuSiial for them to be thus occupied so 
long* a time. I know nothing, and did not mean 
to infer anything, against the character of tho 
Smcdleys. It is perfectly true that they pass in 
their own neighbourhood as respectable people, 
and that Smedley is trn ootlve member Cf A re- 
ligious congregation. It is likewise* trad that 
Mrs, "Webber is considered in the «uue neighbour- 
hood a respectable woman/’ 


Hero ended the cross-examination on the part of 
the prosecuting counsel : and the barrister for Let* 
tide Rodney's defence said to the detective, “ You 
must now go out of court and out of hearing: 
bdt I shall require your attendance again pre- 
sently.** 

The officer accordingly issued from the tribunal, 
and the counsel for tho defence then addressed the 
judge in tho following manner: — 

u My lord, I am about to make an application 
of a somewhat extraordinary character. There is 
a witness Whose evidence is of Vital importance to 
the preterit case ; but it is impossible she can give 
that testimony personally and orally before this 
solemn tribunal. Indeed, I will at once admit 
that her intellects aro in so weak a state that she 
would become bewildered and would inevitably 
break down. But she has been examined by two 
justioea-of-the-peaoe : namely. Sir William Stanley 
and Mr. Simon Ellis— both gentlemen of the 
highest respectability ; and this examination took 
place in the presence of two physicians woll known 
for their skill and experience with respect to tho 
insane and in all psychological mutters. Tho 
woman’s deposition has been committed to paper : 
it is accompanied by attesting affidavits on tho 
part of the two justices who received her evidence ; 
and there aro likewise affidavits from the medical 
gentlemen, to the effect that the woman’s testi- 
mony is held by them to bo perfectly credible. I 
now request permission to introduce that deposi- 
tion as evidence. Its value can be .tested by 
unmistakable means. If it should be found to 
Constitute an indisputable link m tho general 
chain of evidence, it Stamps itself with truth : but 
if, oh the Other hand, it should be found irrelevant 
and unsupported by collateral facts, it can easily 
be discatdod; and your lordship will direct tho 
jury, as well as their own discrimination will tell 
thorn, whether or not they aro to attach any im- 
portance thereto.** 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to the 
production of such evidence ; and the judge him- 
self appeared to consider it inadmissible : but tho 
foreman of tho jury expressed a hope that in a 
matter where a fellow-crcnture’s life was con- 
cerned, no obiection would bo raised against tho 
production of tho evidence alludod to. The judge 
1 accordingly ruled in favour of its production ; and 
the reader may conceive how breathless was tho 
susponao which prevailed in tho Court —how deep 
was the anxiety of Lattice Rodney, who had re- 
r mamed in perfect ignorance of the nature of tho 
defence to be set up on her behalf— and how 
serious wero growing the guilty Mrs. Webber’s 
apprehensions. 

The counsel for the defence unfolded a docu- 
ment which lay before hirn, and thenjipoko as 
follows : — 

This deposition is to the effect that the female 
who made it, was in the town of Liverpool on the 
same night that the murder was committed. She 
was wandering about, when her wayward steps led 
her up a narrow lane into which open the yard- • 
gaffes belonging to that row of houses where Mr. 
Pollard dwelt. She heard one of these gates open 
and shut; and with Some feeling of curiosity 
which she cannot define, she remained at that gate. 
Voices were speaking immediately inside: they 
were conversing in an under-tone— but the listened, 
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*nd overheard every syllable that was spoken. 
One voico was that of a man— the other that of « 
woman. The woman said she had just discovered 
that there was a mint of money in the iron safe : 
the man said he supposed therefore the job was for 
that night. The woman assented, and spoke of 
having waited for positive information whether 
Mr. Pollard had got the money in the house to 
pay fct> Mrs. Raynor. After some little mure con- 
versation, the witness overheard the man say some- 
thing about the means that had been adopted to 
get the woman into her position as Pollard’s house* 
keeper ; but all that was said upon this point is 
not clearly remembered by the witness. The wo* 
man addressed the man os Barney ; and the name 
of Jiill Scott was two or three times mentioned. 
The witness tarried at the gate until it suddenly 
opened— and then she hurried away. But hearing 
t ho man follow her, she was apprehensive of mis- 
cinet ; she accordingly crouched down undor the 
wail — he passed close by her side, but happened 
not to come in contact with her; and os the lone 
whs involved in total darkness, ho behold her not. 

. Such, my lord and gentlemen/’ concluded the 
counsel for the defence, “is the deposition of the 
witness who for the reasons stated cannot appear 
in your presence : and those same reasons will ac- 
count for the fact of her having abstained from 
declaring to the authorities all she knew, until a 
few chance words which she tho other day let drop, 
caused an inquiry to be made, and led to the sift* 
iug of the mat ter.” 

It would be impossible to describe the sensation 
which prevailed in the court during and after tho 
road iug of this deposition. Lattice liodney clasped 
her hands together— tho tears ran down her checks 
—she was well nigk overpowered by her emotions. 
Mrs. Webber grew palo as death ; and her trou- 
bled looks were Hung nervously around, to ascer- 
tain the impression made by this document. The 
counsel ior the prosecution was astonished — a feel- 
ing in which the judge and jury evidently parti- 
cipated 5 and the spectators showed by their 
countenances that their opinions were undergoing 
a rapid change, turning in Letlice Rodney V 
Javour and therefore against Mrs. Webber. 

** 1 will now read from my instructions,” said 
the counsel for tho defence, k< the description 
which the prisoner lias given her legal adviser of 
.tho two ill-looking persons whom sho alleges to 
have seen with Mr. Pollard’s housekeeper on the 
memorable night of the foul tragedy which has 
led to this judicial inquiry .** 

Tho barrister accordingly read tho personal 
descriptions of the Burkcr und of Bill Scott ; nn<l 

| when hu had finished, ho said, “At this stage 
of the proceedings I will call back the witness 
whom 1 jugt now sent out of court— I mean thp 
detective officer.” 

• This witness wan accordingly re-summoned ; 
and on again making his appearance, he was 
desired by the counsel for the defence to describe 
the persons of Barney the Burkcr and of Bill 

j fccott — the two individuals whom be bad seen on 
several occasions enter the alley communicating 
with the Smedk^a’ abode. That description tal- 
lied to a nicety with the one given by Lett ice 
•Rodney, and ere now read from the barrister's 
instructions. 

But there was still another witness forthcoming 


for tho defence ; and this was the landlord of the 
low public-ho$ae, or berosing-ken, at whioh Barney 
and Bill Scott had lodged when they were at Liver- 
pool. The public-house itself was in the clue* 
vicinage of the late Mr. Pollard’* abode; and the 
landlord proved that the time when the Burke* 
and his acolyte lodged beneath hi* roof, was pro* 
ciaoly that whan tho murder was committed. JI# 
even recollected that they were out late on the 
particular night itself, and that they took their 
departure ft A very early hour in the morning t 
but ho had not then the faintest idea that they 
Wore the authors of the crime, inasmuch as it ap- 
peared to be m completely brought home to Lattice 
Rodney. 

Scarcely was the landlord's evidence given, when 
a person entered the court and handed a papoAo 
the counsel for the defence. It was now six 
o’clock in the evening— tho trial had lasted the 
whole day— and several hours had elapsed since 
Mrs. Webber first appeared in the witness-box. 

u 1 lmv® yet something to submit to the Court," 
said tho counsel for the dcfenjl^ "The dotootivp 
officer who is in attendance here, instructed his 
brother- detective who wo# engaged with him in 
the metropolis in the same cose, to bo ni the Lon* 
don terminus of the railway this day, so that he 
might be in readiness to act according to any in* 
struotions telegraphed up to him. At the outset 
of her evidence in the morning, tho woman Webber 
stated that she had some time back boon in tho 
service of certain deceased ladies, whom she 
named. Upon this answer being given, a gentle- 
man in court— who from humane motives is in- 
terested in the case— sped to tho electric telegraph 
office, and scut up certain instructions to tho de- 
tective in London. Thcao were promptly acted 
upon: the results of certain inquiries hmo been 
telegraphed down to Liverpool; and the paper 
containing them, has just been placed in my band. 
Though the ladies whom the woman Webber 
named, have ceased to exist, yet their families still 
live, and still occupy tho same dwellings. The 
answers they gave to the queries put to them by 
the detective officer in Loudon, furnish a complete 
refutation to tho womop Webber’s statements in 
respect to L. <• ever having occupied $iluations # iii 
the service o, tho decease ludios.” „ • 

The ^ounscl for the defence handed the tele* 
graphic despatch to some one near, that it might 
bo [Missed to the clerk of tho court ; and w hen it 
had beeu road, the barrister observed, “ My lord, 
and gentlemen of the jury, without another syllable 
that is my case 1” 

All eyes wero now turned upon the counsel for 
(bo prosecution ; and tins gentleman, rising from 
his seat, simply remarked that he had done his 
duly in placing the charge before the court in the 
first instance according to the instructions he bad 
received-- but he significantly added that after the 
turn which matters had taken, he should not for 
a moment think of exercising his right to reply to 
the case for the defence. This announcement w#4 
received with a certain sensation indicative of ap- 
plause, which the ushers of tho court did not 
attempt to suppress: for they themselves doubt* 
less bad t bed r feelings enlisted iu the same startling 
drama which thus for so many hours hod been 
commanding so vivid an interest. Tlus judge said 
hat a lew words in charge to the jury, — merely 
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' *• remarking (hat he believed their coarse to be 
plain and simple enough. They weife of the same 
opinion t for after only five minutes’ consultation, 
' and without leaving the box, they returned a ver- 
dict of “ Hot Guilty/’ 

Although this decision wee expected by Lattice 
Bodney, yet the instant it was delivered she was 
so overwhelmed by her feelings that she sank 
down in a swoon, and was thus borne out of court. 
Alt tbe same time Mrs* Webber was given into 
custody, charged with the crime for which Lattice 
Bodney had been tried: but it waa understood 
that the infamous woman should not be placed 
upon her own trial until the Autumn Assises. 
The reason was not specified in court : but every 
aqp comprehended that the delay was agreed upon 
in order that time might be allowed for the cap- 
ture of her two accomplices, Barney the Burker 
! and Bill Scott. 

{ Before concluding this chapter, we may as well 
j observe that Mr. Eedcliffe was the' unnamed gen- 
; tleman who had employed the detectives to watch 
! the proceedings and movements of Mrs. Webber. 
I It was in consequence of the information from 
! time to time received from those officers, about the 
j visits of Barney and Bill Scott to the alley commu- 
nicating with the Smedleys’ house, that be had 
dropped certain hints to Sir William Stanley, both 
in his letters and his conversation, relative to cir- 
cumstances corroborative of Lettice Rodney's in- 
nocence. It will be likewise understood wherefore 
in that interview with Lattice which we have de- 
scribed, Mr. Eedcliffe questioned her so particu- 
larly with regard to the two ill-looking men whom 
she had spoken of as Mrs. Webber’s accomplices. 
We may likewise add that when Captain Stanley 
left the court at the ealiest stage of Mrs. Webber’s 
examination, it was for the purpose of transmitting 
to the metropolis tbe telegrapbio message which 
brought back the information of that woman’s 
mendacity in respect to the former situations she 
had filled. 


CHAPTER XL VIII. 

*|0W 1I*» IX LOXDOX. , 

c 

It will be remembered that Captain Stanley had 
expressed to bis unde Sir William, his desire to 
be of service to Mr. Bedoliffe in those proceedings 
which tho latter gentleman had so secretly but so 
judiciously carried on. Tbe Captain's offer bad 
been duly mentioned to Mr. Eedcliffe ; and it was 
in pursuance of a hint received from the generous 
philanthropist that Captain Stanley set off to 
London by the first train whioh started after the 
trial. 

Mr. Eedcliffe purposed to remain a 4few days 
longer with his friend Sir William Stanley, in order 
that ho might adopt some measures for the future 
welfare of Lettice Rodney, and to place her in a 
position whioh would save her from the chance of 
being driven by poverty back again into the way 
of life which she had been leading at Madame 
Angelique’s. As Hr. Eedcliffe therefore could not 
immediately return to tbe metropolis he had hur- 
vied off Captain Stanley in tbe manner described, 
in order that this gentleman might aasist the detec- 
tives, and co-operate with th?m to tbe beat erf his 


ability, in ferreting out tbe Burker and Bill 
Scott. 

'Captain Stanley reached London early in the 
morning; and after a few hours’ rest, he pro* 
eeeded in the forenoon to call upon the lieutenant- 
colonel of his regiment, who was likewise then in 
tbe metropolis. This was none other than Lord 
Charles Meredith, the brother of Octavian. He 
was residing with his father the Marquis of Pena- 
burst ; and though he had reached so high a rank 
in the army, he was hut twenty-seven years of age. 
Captain Stanley received a kind welcome from his 
superior officer, with whom indeed he was on most 
intimate terms ; and he explained the business that 
| had brought him to London. 

I “ But do you not think, my dear fellow,” in- 
quired Lord Charles, “ that the detectives are 
a thousand times more likely to discover these mis- 
creants than you are P” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” responded Stanley. 
"These villains will be so completely on their 
guard that they may manage to elude the detec- 
tives for a long time to come.” 

“ Then doubtless you have some plan in view P” 
said Lord Charles Meredith. 

“ I purpose to throw myself, os it were, every 
! night into the lowest neighbourhoods, and to pene- 
; trate into the vilest dens, as if merely impelled by 
curiosity, or else under tbe pretence of discovering 
some one whose fictitious description I shall ren- 
der as different as possible from that of either 
of the real objects of my searoh. By these menus 
I may possibly light upon them ; and if not, there 
will be no harm done.” 

“ But you have never seen either of these ruf- 
fians?” said Lord Charles. 

"No— it is true,” rejoined Captain Stanley: 
“but I have received from the detective so minute 
and accurate a description of them, that 1 am 
convinced I should recognise them in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ 1 have a very great mind to boar you coin- 
[ pany in your search — or at least for the coming 
j night,” said Lord Charles Meredith. “I have 
I heard and read much of those loathsome neigh* 

| bourhoods and hideous dons where poverty and 
crime herd together— and I should like to see 
them.” 

“It waa in the hope you would be my com- 
panion, that I have sought you now,” replied 
Captain Stanley. 

The two officers then settled their arrange- 
ments: it was agreed that they should dine to- 
gether in the evening, and afterwards set out upon 
their excursion. 

A little after ten o'clock they might have been 
seen wending their way toward* Westminster 
Bridge together. Although it was tfee middle of 
summer, the night was cold and inclement : a 
drizzling rain made the shop lights and the street * 
lamps appear as if they were seen through a mist. 
The daughters of crime were standing under door* 
ways, or huddling together at the entrances of 
courts ; while the ragged and half-starved children 
of poverty were dragging tbemselyes shivering]/ 
along to the resorts and dens Where they har- 
boured at night— or else to such places as would 
afford them any kind of shelter against the chilling* 
and damping atmosphere. Lord Charles Meredith 
and Captain Stanley, protected by their paletots. 
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and smoking their cigars, boldly faced tho in- 
clement night. Tho lieutenant-colonel was not 
unlike his brother Oefavian, — bcing*of the middle 
height and of slender figure : he likewise wore a 
moustache -but his hair was somewhat darker. 
He had a military look, and was altogether a per- 
sonage of prepossessing appearance. Such was 
the companion whom Captain Stanley had found 
for his present excursion. 

Having crossed Westminster Bridge and passed 
some little way down the Waterloo Hood, they 
plunged into tho move of close streets, alloys, and 
courts which lie in that neighbourhood. Pre- 
sently they encountered a police-constable; and 
him they accosted. Captain Stanley acquainted 
the oflicer in a few words with the business which 
they had in hand ; and desired his sucoour. The 
request was backed by a piece of gold; and an 
affirmative answer was at once returned. 

“ Follow she, gentlemen,” said the constable ; 
“and [ will soon show yon a little of low life in 
London.” 

He led them along two or three narrow and ob- 
scure streets t then ho turned into a court, which 
was but feebly lighted by the rays struggling 
through the dingy window-panes of the sombre* 
looking houses. Two or three of the front-doors 
stood open; and women loosely apparelled, and 
with looks of brazen immodesty, stood upon the 
thresholds. They dong forth filthy gibes and ob- 
scene jests at the passers-by ; and when tho police- 
man roughly bade them hold their tongues, they 
vomited forth torrents of abuse,— closing their 
doors at length, but only to open their windows 
and continue their hideous outpouring. Tho con- 
stable led the two officers to tfas extremity of the 
court, and knocked sharply at a door which was 
shut. It was speedily opened by a wretched- 
looking old man ; and without the slightest cere- 
mony, the police-officer entered, followed by Lord 
Oharlos Meredith and Captain Stanley* Pushing 
open a side-door, and abruptly drawing forth bis 
bull's-eye, or lan torn, the constable threw the light 
into tho room : but thaw was no one there. An 
inner door however immediately opened ; and it 
vomited forth so loathsome a flood of human 
nature, that the two officers gased with mingled 
horror and dismay on those hideous specimens of 
the* lowest of- both sexes. • 

The room into which ‘they thus poured them- 
selves, was almost entirely denuded of furniture : 
but that from which they had emerged, had the 
floor almost completely covered with filthy mat- 
tresses ; and both had their walls and ceilings as 
grimy and blackened as if tho white washer’s brush 4 
had never touched thorn. Old men and boys — 
elderly women and young girls, formed this motley- 
group, 11 glance ovor which sent a sickening sensa- 
tion lo the heart. Hags and filth — the stamp of 
poverty and the impress of crime — misfortune and 
vice-— ugliness ami deformity in all their jno 9 t re- 
volting shapes— together with the braaen hardi- 
hood of female depravity, were the jumbled charac- 
teristics of thiB loathsome scene. 

“How, gentlemen/* said the police- constable, 
* is the person you want amongst those ?” 

ft Ho : he is a boy of about curteen, with a 
sickly appearance, and very sharp features,” an- 
swered Captain Stanley, who thus «had his talc 
ready. 


Significant looks were rapidly exchanged amidst 
the motley crew, — these looks being as much as to 
imply that the in livi iual so described was not any 
where upon the premises, nor was he indeed known 
to them, — which was not astonishing, inasmuch as 
the pretended object of the search was of Captain 
Stanley’s own imaginative creation. But the 
visitors observed that a young woman, on hearing 
that desbription, disappeared from among tho 
group; and returning into the inner room, she 
issued forth by a door opening into tho passage. 
She hastened up-stairs; and a door was speedily 
heard to open and shut on the first landing. 

* WeH, gentlemen,” said tho police constable, 
“if tbe boy is not here, we must look into the 
rooms up-stairs.” 

“ You won't find him,” said the old man who 
had opened tho front door, and who had lingered 
in the passage : he was tho landlord of this loath- 
some lodging-house. 

“We shaVt take your word for it, Mr. Dyson,” 
said the constable, purposely assuming a decided 
air. “ I know you of old ; and there is not a better 
keeper of a padding- ken in all London than you 
are for stalling off us policemen.” 

The old man grumbled something ; and the con- 
stable led the way up the staircase. Thu other 
floors were visited ; and they abounded in similar 
specimens of lost, degraded, and demoralized hu- 
manity as those which were seen below. That 
small house, which according to its size would 
have only just sufficed for the residence of a decent 
family of half-a-dozen in number, contained a 
swarm of at least fifty persons, huddling and herd- 
ing together Like so many swine— breathing an 
atmosphere which seemed fraught with pestilence 
—and rendering tho entire plaeo a hotbed for all 
the elements of plague, cholera, and the fearfullest 
epidemics. 

The police-constable and the two officers issued 
forth from tho house, and were speedily outside 

the court 

" Did you observe, gentlemen,” asked the con- 
stable, “ that girl who suddenly disappeared from 
the ground-floor rooms and hurried up-stairs 

“ Yes. What was her object P” 

“ It was to tell those above that it was all right 
—that they might make themselves easy, for it 
was none of them who wore wonted. Suppose for 
argument's sake that you had given a true descrip- 
tion —inadvertently letting it slip out of your 
mouth,— and suppose that the person who war 
really wanted had been all the time up-stairs, — the 
warning would have been quickly given, and an 
escape effected by a hack window, or perhaps a 
trap-door on tho top of tho house. Ah ! gentle- 
men, you don't know what dodges the keepers of 
these padding- koa are up to for tho purpose of 
helping those who lodge with them.” 

The police-officer now conducted Ldrd Charles 
Meredith and Captain Stanley to another house in 
the same neighbourhood, and where suppers were 
going on in every room. It was the resort of 
beggars and tramps, and was seldom frequented 
bv thieves, —the mendicants who pitroniaed it, en- 
deavouring to keep it as “select” as possible l 
For there are aristocracies, grades, .afid distinctions 
even amongst the lowest strata of society, and 
amidst the whole range of demoralization's sphere. 
In every room throughout this lodging-house, the 
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tables wore covered with immense joints mid casts of the countenances of defunct criminals, 
■dishes of vegetables: the knives and forks were alt when there aro those haunts in Loudon whato t'bo 
chained to the tables ; the beer was drunk out #f faces of shouts of liviug eviUloera can be 
the commonest brown mugs— for no publican and with all the more fearful accuracy —with AH 
would trust his pewter pots within the walls of the more frightfully real intensity, inasmuch astbO 
that placfe. The atmosphere was of the sickliest woTst and dark* passions which are known to 
di'si-riptim— hot, lctid, and nauseating— made up the human soul can he then observe.! working 
or the breaths of many prisons, the odours of the upon animated features and in their most hideous 
damp ragj which wrapped their forms, the steam vitality. 

cl the greasy viands, and the strong smell of the At the numerous tables in this room tho com- 
vegetables, -but what hideous objects were the puny were seated, — all of limn smoking, and all 


being© who were tTius banquettmg! The blind, 
too halt, and tho manned— tho paralyzed ami the 
consumptive — as well ns the hate, lusty, and 
strong— the sturdy beggar who obtains chanty by 
coercive insolence, and tho whining one who 
elicits ifc by his piteous tale— the one who 
fur twenty years has always had a wife and 
five small chili Iren penciling at home — the wo- 
^nan who every day fur the last doaen years 
has Imd a husband lying dead and r.o money to 
bury hun — the.girl of sixteen who ever sine© she 
was ten has told Urn same tale of having only just 
. "■mio out of the hospital and got no home rior 
father or mother— that great hulking fellow in a 
’ >'pgad seaman’s garb, whoso daily narrative of 
-.lopwrcek nod less of all ho possessed, has won 
fur min five shillings m the course of a tow houiV 
ttiiruicutig - the saijctitnoniousdooking, calculating 
vagrant, whose diurnal reckoning is that from 
'Seven to five In* e.m traverse sixty streets and 
.11 every fitjeet pick up at lea*d n penny, so that 
)ih daily income is likewise five shillings— the 
dderly woman f trussed in widow’s weeds, who every 
lay for the last llve-and-t«eury years baa just lost 
! .n i excellent husband and been thrown out of a 
j sinec happy home -the ingenious fellow who in tho 
wmter-tiinc is h f-tarved-out gardener, and in tho 
summer-time a factory operative suffering from 
the badness of the times.— all these, and other 
varieties of imposture and mendicant roguery, 
were fully repr<*s»nied at this congress of joyously 
ffusting beggars. 

On quitting Hie seen© which w© have just de« 
icribed, the constable conducted tho two officers to 
the large tap-room of a public -houso situated in 
J 1 m* neighbourhood of a saloon where theatrical re- 
presentation*, singing, and dancing take place. 
Previously to entering this tap-room, the jiohce- 
'inun inlurinod Loid Charles Meredith and Cup t si hi 
Stanley that eierv individual whom they woulu 
see there w us a noted thief— and that there would 
t not. be one present who bad not figured in the 
i p-.hec-courts - many at the se^nons- sortie at the 
( ''ll Limb y- ami fill more or ]©*» often upon ilie 
‘ tiyadMidl. "VVjt h this information the place was 
entered: a few knowing winks were bestowed upon 
the noiice-tjpo'd'jhie ; but up'ut from tliese familiar 
algos r >f rceog»iitioii, Little atienlion was paid to 
;h<* visitors. The trequenters of that place were 
aicuatomed to behold “ dwell'-,” as they deno- 
minated them, drop in to see a little of London 
life— or, on the other band, to search after home 
vhief who had exercised lu«niBiiipiiljiing nkdl upon 
them. All tip? varied ami in'in/fol.l impression* 
which viUiuiy and crime, in tuoir different grades 
mid degrees, can stamp upon the human count©- 
• nance, might be discerned in that r- .om ; ~ and, 
heavens! whufc a study for the phrenologist! 
Whertfore go to Newgute to inspect the plaster 


drinking too— but tho liquor* wers var.ml according 
to tiudos and pecuniary resources : so that pn^&itig J 
trough tho*© grades which wore repreaentad by 1 
r!h© daring bufrgiur— tho bold thief * • the cunning 
tarwnttft — the pitiful area-sneuk - or the rui- 
scrrtbJ© pudding-stealer, — a corresponding gatufct 
might bo specified in the form of steam mg punch — 
turn blurs of hot ipirlt*-Aad- water— quarterns of 
| gin— pott of al©— and pints of porter. In this 
| 0 elec table place Lord Charles Meredith and Captain 
i Stanley remained fbr abrtut balf iiu-liour, -at tho 
expiration of which they took their departure, 
still accompanied by the police -officer. T->ou of 
four other debs of depravity were vidtod ; and it 
was now past midnight: but as vet not the slight- 
csfc sign was discerned of tho objects of their search. 
They did not of course think it ot the slightest us© 
to visit the feouse in which tho Barker and tho 
Seotts bad been wont to live, nor hi take the 
©lightest trouble in watching the promises of the 
S medleys : for there could be little doubt tint tho 
barker and BUI Scott hud kept out of the way at 
the timo they must have known the trial was 
coming on at Liverpool, no as to he on tbeir guard 
in cos© of a result perilous In their own personal 
safety. And now, too, that the intelligence of this 
result had arrived in Ijowbm, it was all t 5 <» more 
rertaiu that the ruffian and his guilty mv ejipliao 
would have taken tho best possible pree.m'iong to 
elude the search which was sure to bo instituted 
after them. 

Captain Stanley and Lord Charles now held a 
cmisultulion with the polieo-c.msluble: for a certain 
idea hail struck the firbU’.nentionod gentleman ; au«l 
[ ho tho* esq ivbseii himself:- - 

‘ Thau* .<* ymtr abidance, constable, wo have 
J received the initiative into the various phases 
which the haunts of criifte, vice, poverty, and do- 
bauehor^ exhibit. But H utiikcn mo there must 
be places which such villains aa those of whom 
wo are m search, would specially seek under exist* 
jng cireumsfcam* and w lienee tna very first glirnpso 
of a police-offiivr’d uniform would ware them away. 
Now, are not fn-s© Id. ©wise places into which it may 
bo possibly sm^ht to inveigle those wcU-dre-isod 
persons who icqght chunco to be in tho neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“ Ves-- there arc such places,” replied the con- 
stable : “but. if would be next to madnea.i for you 
to seek to penetrate into them. You would ri->k 
your bfe: hut even if you escaped w it L that, you 
might reckon with certainty «upou being robbed 
and ill-treated.” 

“ New’i thrioM,” rejoined Captain Stanley, “only 
show in.: such a place as we have been speaking of, 
and I will risk everything!” 

“Ami I a&ruredly am not tlie man to flinch from 
such danger,” said Lord Charles Meredith. u Bul 
there is one thing to be thought of. If it be pot* 
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I tible for us to obtain admission to such a place, 

| would not the detectives themselves assume a par* 

| ticular apparel and penetrate thither r* 

' “ Bless you, sir,” answered the constable ; “ those 

kind of villains would recognise the detectives in a 
moment, no matter how disguised. They are keen 
and cunning enough to distinguish between real 
gentlemen, such as you are, and other persons 
i drest up to play the part of gentlemen. That you 
I can getrinto those haunts of which we are speaking, 

| there is little doubt : indeed you are pretty sure to 
be invited there by those who would at once mark 
, you as their prey. But I again warn you of the 
■ risk you will have to run ; and unless you are well 
i armed M 

“ Wo took that precaution before we set out," 
interrupted Captain Stanley. “We have eaoh a 
brace of double-barrelled pistols and a good clasp* 
. knife upon our persons." 

! “ And this stick of mine,” added Lord Charles 

Meredith, “ though it seems only a gentleman’s 
walking-cano, is a life-preserver and well loaded at 
i the top.” 

• . “ Thou you are decided, gentlemen P” asked the 

constable, still with a hesitating and dubious man- 
ner : “ for recollect that I cannot accompany you.” 
I “We are decided,” said Captain Stanley. “ Lead 
' the way as far as you consider it prudent to con- 
duct us, in order to show us the route." 

The constable accordingly struok into another 
labyrinth of low streets, alleys, and courts, all 
of which he assured Lord Charles and Captain 
Stanley were swarming with loathsome life like a 
morass with reptiles; and the two gentlemen soon 
lost every idea of their whereabouts. At length 
the constable stopped short in tho middle of a 
narrow street, feebly lighted with gas-lamps, and 
where the houses all had a dark and sinister ap- 
pearance. 

I “ Now, gentlemen,” he said, “ I must accompany 
' you no further— or my presence may frustrate the 
object you have in view. Proceed to the end of 
this street— take the turning to the right and the 
second to the left. If you could make a pretence 
of being in liquor, it will serve your purpose all the 
bettor. I need tell you no more : for if anything 
happens to forward your views, it will take place 
sompwhere about the spot to which I am directing 
you 1 — and you will be enabled to judge for your- 
, selves.” 

Another liberal donation rewarded the police- 
constable for his civility and his assistance ; and 
be then parted company from Lord Charles Mere- 
dith and Captain Stanley. 


CHAPTER XLIX* 

MOTHKlt BAMUBIDOE 8 BSTABLIBYHBFT. 

Following the constable’s directions, the two 
adventurous military officers took the turn to the 
right and then the second to the left,— this latter 
bringing them into an alley which was very narrow 
at its entrance, but suddenly widened somewhat as 
they advanced into it, from the fact of the bouses 
being built farther back on either /ide. These 
houses which thus stood back, were higher than 
those at the entrance of the alley, and they had 


wooden fences in front, enclosing what were meant 
to be little bite of garden, about a couple of yards 
wide. 

Midway down the alley stood two publio-houses, 
nearly fronting each other: or to be more par- 
ticular still, one was a public-house and the other , 
a beer- shop. Over the former was a flaring gas- j 
light— over the latter a lamp of more modest pre- , 
tensions : but the two together illumined all that j 
part of the alley. Lights were still burning in ! 
several of the adjacent houses ; and as the drizzling j 
rain had by this time ceased, there was no misty 
veil to obscure the light thus thrown forth. Fro^n 1 
both public-house and beer-shop the sounds of 
uproarious revelry pealed forth, and in such dis- 
cordant strains as to leave a doubt in the minds of 1 
the two officers whether there was not as much ' 
wrangling as merriment in the din which thus j 
smote their ears. In front, too, of both these 
houses of entertainment several loose women,— 0 
some apparelled with flaunting pretension— were j 
loitering in company with men who were dressed 
in what may be termed a “ swellish Style.” 

A little beyond the beer-shop, & black doll with j 
a piece of white calico wrapped round, doubtless ! 
to serve as a frock, swung over the door of a rag 
and bottle shop, — the windows of which displayed 
pictures in rudely executed water colours, repre- . 
son ting plum -puddings, as an intimation that 
housewives by means of thrift m disposing of their 
dripping, their rags, and their broken glass, might 
at the end of the year save, up sufficient to provide 
the Christmas comestible thus illustrated. Nearly 
opposite the shop just named, was a marine-store 
dealer’s , and both establishments were open, 
although it was now close upon one in the morn- j 
ing. The light of candles shone dimly forth from 
the doorways; and every now and then an in- 
dividual-male or female— might be seen coming 
from the opposite extremity of the alley and diving [ 
abruptly into one or the other of these shops,— j 
having however in the first instance cast a rapid ! 
glance of scrutiny around, to make sure that no 1 
police-constable was nigh. It required no prompt* j 
ing beyond what their own common sense sug- 
gested. to enable the two officers to judge that 
both the marine-store doaler’a and the rag- shop ■ 
were in reality receptacles for stolen goods, and , 
that it was for the accommodation of their patrons j 
they thus kept open so late. j 

Mindful of the friendly constable’s advice. Cap- - 
tain Stanley and Lord Charles Meredith affected j 
to be somewhat the worse for liquor as they ad- 
vanced within the sphere of light. 

“Where the deuce have our wandering steps , 
brought us ?" exclaimed Stanley, purposely speak- j 
ing loud enough to be overheard by the loiterers 
in front of the two houses of entertainment. 

“ I have no more idea than tho man in the 
moon,” responded Lord Charles. “It was all 
owing to that last bottle of wine ” 

“Well, never mind !” cried Stanley, with a 
well-assumed manner of devil-me-care rakishness. 

“ We must get somewhere at last— that’s very oer^ 
tain.” 

They were now both surrounded I j the flaunt- 
ingly dressed women whose bullies and flash men 
purposely hung back, thinking it better to keep 
aloof until the girls should have got the “ swells M 
in regular tow. 
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« Treat us to a glass of wine/* said one; 
* there's a dear fellow !'* 

“Or what is better, come home with us/’ ex- 
claimed another, " and we’ll send out for *the 
wine.” 

It naturally struck the two gentlemen that this 
was the sort of scene to which the constable 
had alluded when he had said that they would be 
enabled to judge for themselves whether their 
desired object would be forwarded in this alley to 
which he had directed them. They therefore made 
up their minds simultaneously, and as if by tacit 
understanding, to accompany the girls: but they 
pretended to hesitate in a tipsy manner for pome 
little time before they gave a final assent. At 
length they moved slowly along in the direction 
whither a couple of the flauutingly apparelled 
creatures led them ; and a glance over their shoul- 
ders showed that there was a move amongst the 
flashily dressed men in front of the public- houses. 
The girls conducted them to the farther extremity 
of the alley, where they stopped at the door of a 
house of considerable size in comparison with the 
others in the same neighbourhood. One of the 
girts knocked at the door in a manner that was 
evidently peculiar,' and therefore intended to serve 
as a signal — but which would not have been 
noticed if the two officers were really in their cups, 
as they protended to be. The summons was 
answered by a tawdrily dressed elderly woman, in 
a gown of rusty black silk, a cap flaunting with 
pink ribbons, and with a gold chain — or at least o 
very good imitation of one— -hanging over her 
enormously protruberant bust. Her naturally 
rubicund countenance had upon it a still deeper 
flush, produced by recent potations ; and she sim- 
pered and smiled with an air of half- tipsy vacancy. 
Sho bade the gentlemen walk in, — whisperingly j 
asking whether they chose to be accommodated 
with separate chambers at once ? 

“ Wo are going to drink a bottle of wine first,” , 
answered Captain Stanley, who did not consider it 
expedient to be parted from his companion. 

“ By all means !” said the mistress of the 
establishment / and sho led the way into a back 
parlour of some dimensions and tolerably well fur- 
nished. 

The two girls who had accompanied the officers, 
flung off their bonnets and shawls ; and Captain 
Stanley, still preserving his tipsy air, tossed a 
couple of sovereigns upon the table, desiring that 
wine might be fetched. An elderly servant-woman 
entered the room to receive the order from the 
mistress of the establishment, who had likewite 1 
seated herself there; and after a few minutes* 
absence she returned with a couple of bottles of 
wine. She handed all the balance of the money to 
Mother Bambridge— as the mistress was called— 
and which sum of thirty shillings Mother Bam- 
bridge coolly consigned to her own pocket. Glasses 
were placed upon the table : but both Stanley and 
Meredith were careful not to touch a drop of the 
wine until they had first seen Mother Bambridge 
and the girls empty their own glasses. Being 
thns satisfied that the liquor was not previously 
drugged, the two officers began to drink in order 
to keep up appearances ; and they likewise chatted 
away as if in a reckless strain of dissipated 
hilarity. 

Half-an-hour passed; and the gentlemen began 
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I to think that they had got into the midst of som« 
adventure that was quite different from what the 
j advising constable had anticipated, and that it was 
by no means of a nature to throw them in the way 
of the attainmont of their object. But all of a 
sudden something was said by one of the girls, 
which turned all their thoughts into a new* chan- 
nel. 

"This sherry is capital I” were the words thus 
spoken. M Wouldn’t poor Barney like a glass P” 

Rapid was the deprecating glance which Mother 
Bambridge flung upon the girl, as much as to give 
her to understand that she should not have men- 
tioned a name which might possibly be recognised 
by the two gentlemen in connexion with the 
newspaper report of the previous day’s trial at 
Liverpool: and then, with a simpering air, she 
said to Meredith and Stanley, * It’s a poor ^oar 
invalid brother of mine that the kind -hearted 
young lady is alluding to ; and with your permis- 
sion I will just step up-stairs to him with a glass 
of this wine, which is sure to do him good.” 

* By all means 1” exclaimed Lord Charles, now 
looking more tipsy than ever ; “ and send out to 
get us a fresh supply.” 

Thus speaking, he in his turn tossed from a 
well-filled purse a couple of sovereigns upon the 
table; and Mother Bambridge, having given a 
suitable order to the servant, poured out a glass 
of wine, tnd therewith quitted the room. Tho 
reader will comprehend the aignifi^nney conveyed 
by the words of the girl who hud recommended 
the wine to he carried up to tho man whom she 
had named. It was to afford Mrs. Bambridge a 
feasible pretext for leaving the room in order to 
make whatsoever arrangements she might deem 
necessary for the plunder of her guests— and all 
this without the risk, as it was hoped, of exciting 
their suspicions. Meredith and Stanley penetrated 
the manoeuvre promptly and clearly enough : but 
affecting to become more and more influenced by 
the effects of liquor, they played their game so 
admirably as to prevent the slightest misgiving 
from entering the minds of the two girls. Tho 
name of Barney had been unmistakably pro- 
nounced ; and as it was not altogether a common 
one, and was precisely the familiar appellation by 
which Lae principal* object of their search was 
known— moreover, as it was in some such low 
neighbourhood as thif that they had hoped and • 
expected to fall in with him— and likewise as 
Mother Bambridge’* look of warning signifloancy 
must be takon into account, — they were morally 
certain that the individual alluded to was he whom 
they sought. But there wero evidently a number 
of desperate characters about— succour would be 
promptly at band— the utmost caution must be 
used ; and thus they could not instantaneously 
adopt any measure towards accomplishing his cap- 
ture. Sudden violence on their part might fail : 
and therefore they must wait yet a little while and 
trust to circumstances. But we must observe 
that all the time Mother Bambridge was absent, 
Stanley listened attentively* to catch the sounds of 
her footsteps — though he appeared to drink as if 
being intent on nothing of the sort. 

The girls dropped several bints about retiring : 
but it by no means suited the two gentlemen's 
views to be separated ; and moreover they had an 
excellent excuse for remaining where they were. 
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at least far tho promt, by reminding their frail 
companions that a fresh supply of wjja© had been 
sent lor. In a few moments Mrs. Barabridgc re- 
appeared ; and almost immediately afterwards the 
woman servant entered with two fresh bottles 
of wine. These ^ero opened ; and one of the 
girls officiously filled the two gentlemen’s glasses : 
but the latter perceived that it was from the first 
supply, which was not completely exhausled, that 
the other glands wore replenished. They there- 
fore at once comprehended that tho wine last 
brought in was drugged. i ( 

“You do not drink P” fluid one of tho girls, Sin a 
cajoling manner to Stanley. 

“ I am already tipsy enough,” was tho response, 
given iu a hiccupping manner. 

“*>h, no ! —do try one more glass.” 

Stanley reached forth his hand : and with every 
appearance of drunken awkwardness he upset the 
glass. 

“ Ihu sure you're not so clumsy,” said tho other 
girl to Lord Charles. 

“ Lot’s try,” answered the nobleman: and lift- 
ing* the glass, ho spilt all its contents down his 
pule tot. 

Both tlic girls affected to laugh: but at the 
same time they darted suspicious looks towards 
Mrs. Buriibndge. 

“ Who can sing a good soug ?” askej Stanley, 
with the hope of giving a turn to the proceedings 
and averting tiic* suspicions which ho saw wore 
awakened. 

“ Jt just happens,” replied Mother Bambridgo, 
with her simpering air, “ that there are three or 
four gentlemen— real gontlemen, like yourselves 
—in the front parlour ; and they seem an much 
inclined as you to make a night of it. They sing 
capital M»ug** ; and with your leave I'll go and 
fetch thorn.” 

She quitted the room accordingly! and during 
her abduce, which lasted two or throe minutes, 
the girls again endeavoured to cajole tho officers 
into retiring: but they were resolved not to be 
separated— and they vowed, with tipsy declama- 
tion, that they would not go to bed till daylight. 

Mother IJambridge ro-appearod, with tho four 
“ gentlemen ” of whom she laid spokou ; and the 
two officers at oaee recognised some of tho flashily* 
•dressed fellows whom they laid seen hanging aloof 
behind the girls in fVont of the pubUc-hotiacs. 
Tho four bullies — for such indeed the new-comers 
were— -themselves n fl bated to bo drunk j and 
sitting (Sown, they beguu flinging a bacchanalian 
a jug., i'no girls endeavoured to persuade Lord 
Charles ’in.i Siauley to drink of the last supply oi 
wine — hut us a matter of course, without effect 
The looks which the women rapidly exchange/ 
grew ujoio nnd nmre auspicious as the excuse* o’ 
the officers tor refusing to drink became propor- 
tionately nmre aim nuav transparent, — their cou- 
dnet now being so lit t lo consistent with that o 
tipsy men : and yet they lmd no alternative but 
to i errist in the refusal, even at the risk id 
having their aim altogether lr unrated. 

“ Como now,” suddenly ex Uimod Mrs. Barn- 
bridge, rising up from her seat * “ I must have the 
house quiet — or else I shall stand the chance n,’ 
being mdicic !. You md»t oil be off to bed with- 
out any nnuv delay.” 

A crisis was now reached: Bard Charles and 


Stanley knew* full well that if they separated from 
each other, they were almost certain to become 
the, prey of superior numbers: for they had no 
doubt that there were even more bullies at ’hand 
than those who were present; and their only 
chance of a successful resistance, in ease of vio- 
lence, was to keep together. But a thought sud- 
denly flashed to Stanley’s mind ; and affecting to 
drop his pocket-handkerchief close to where Lord 
Charles sate, ho pretended to fall completely upon 
him as ho stooped to pick it up. This marimuvro 
afforded him tho opportunity oftapidly whisper, 
ing, “ Let us suffer ourselves to bo robbed without 
the slightest resistance.” 

“ Como, do you hear?” cried Mrs. Bambridger 
“off with you to bed !” 

“If you won’t let us sit up any longer,” said 
Stanley, hiccupping at every word, “I shall go 
and finish the night at tho public house.” 

“ Bravo !” cried one of tho four bullies : “ and 
wo’ll go with you.” 

The door of the room w'as now opgrred : Stan, 
ley and Lord Charles roso staggeringly from their 
chairs, and with uneven steps walked into the 
passage, — a girl clinging to thoaarm of each. In 
the darkness of that passage, they each felt that 
their purses and watches were dexterously filched 
from them ; they pretended not to notice it— | 
the front-door was opened— and as they passed j 
out, it was slummed behind them —neither bullies 
nor girls being now any longer m their com* 
p*ny. 

They walked away from the immediate vicinage 
of the place, and observed that both public- house 
and beer-shop wore now shut up. This was of 
no consequence to them : for, as the reader may 
suppose, Stanley had nil along no intention of ad- 
journing to either of those places. The dawn of 
mqrning was now glimmering; and as they looked 
back, they perceived the head of one of tho girls 
thrust out of an upper window. They made her 
an apparently friendly sign; ami still staggering 
along, stopped short, as if in astonishment, before 
tho shut-up public-house. Then, with the air of 
men who determined to carry their tipsy frolics to 
some place which was yet open, they passed out 
of the alley,— another glance thrown backwards, 
showing that tho girl was etill watching their 
movements. 

“Now, my dear follow,” said Lord Charles 
Meredith, when they wero out of the alley, and 
therefore out of view of tho houso which they 
had recently left, “pray explain yourself— for to 
t'*l you the truth, I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand this last proceeding on your part.” 

“It is easily explained,” responded Stunlcv: 

“ hut wo have yet much to do —and the most diffi- 
cult as well as tho most perilous port of our en- 
terprise is still to be performed.” 

“Proceed: I am all attention,” rejoined the 
nobleman. “ But unless we got back our purses 
ami our watches, it will be rather an expensive 
ught's entertainment,” he added with a laugh. 

“ Those we may give up for lost,” answored 
Stanley : “ but I think we may hold that loss cheap 
enough, if wo succeed in surrendering* a murderer 
mlo the hands of justice.” 

“But your project?” said Lord Charles, in- 
quiringly. “Do jou mean to go and fetch tbs 
police ?” 
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«Iio. As we have commenced the business by “No— I hero not forgotten it,’* responded Stan- 
ourselves,” answered Stanley, “ wa will have the } ley : and drawing forth his pocket-book front the 
satisfaction of carrying it out. Listen, Meredith! j breast of his undcr-codt, ho displayed ' * toil of 
We have excellent reason to believe that tho vil- | bank-notes. 

Jain Barney is in that house— and what is more, j They now knocked at the door of tho chandlery, 
that be is in the room precisely above that where j shop; and in a lew minutes a head with a cotton* 
we were seated : for I was attentive to the sounds ! night. cap on, was thrust from an upper window* 
of Mother Bambridge’s footsteps when she went j The owner of the head and tho night-cap wot 
up with the wine. These are great points gained ! about to 'give vent to his indignation at being 
—and far more than we could have expected os i knocked up by a couple of rakes, as lie thought) 
the result of the first night’s search. But the j out upon their nocturnal frolics: but a low quickly 
first night's search shall be the lost— or I am very j uttered words from Captain Stanley's lips, and 
much mistaken. I see that you do not understand the display of a bank-note, made a prompt change 
me. Let us turn into this street; it is the one in the man's temper. He drew in his head — shut 
behind the alley from which we have emerged." down the window— and in a couple of minutes 
“And your reason for letting us be robbed so appeared at bis shop-door,— having just huddled 
quietly P' inquired Lord Charles. on a sufficiency of clothing for decency’s snktr He 

“ Those bullies were evidently brought in to admitted the two officers, and then inquired their 
pounce upon us suddenly when Mother Bam- business. 

bridge hoped to persuade us to go up -stairs to Captain Stanley, closing the door of the shop, 
bed. If, an attaok being made, we bad resisted put the flve-pouud note into the man's hand ; and 
them, we Ihould have shown ourselves to be sober ; said to him, “Don’t be olarmod— and don't ask 
and whether conquerors or conquered, tho sus- any unnecessary questions: but wo want, in tho 
picion which our behaviour bad already excited, first place, to peep through one of tho back win- 
would have been tfbnfirmed. The wretobes would dows of your dwelling." 

have felt convinced that we had an ulterior ob* The chandler, who was an active, bustling, oecon- 
ject : perhaps they would have supposed that we trio little man, stared in amaaeinout at this re- 
were looking for Barney : but at all events for quest ; and recurring to hie former opinion that 
security's sake they would quickly bave got him the whole proceeding was an impudent frolic, he 
oil' to some other lurking-hole. As it is, all bus- examined the note, expecting to find that it issued 
pinon is completely set at rest : thoy flatter them- from the Bank of Elegance instead of the Bank of 
elves they had to do with a couple of gentlemen England. On discovering however thut it was 
who were really tipsy; and rest assured that really genuine, he became perfectly civil once 
having watched us out of the alley, they are lulled more ; and thinking ho liad better humour his 
into the completes* security. Such is the result of two customers, whatever their object might be— 
our having suffered ourselves to be robbed so if indeed they bad any at all— he oonduetod them 
quietly, as you express it." into bis little parlour, which was behind the shop. 

11 And what do you think Mother Bambridge There was an outside shutter to the window ; and 
went up-stairs for to the villain's room P or how the prismatic rays of the morning light -for it 
can you tell that it wa9 his room at all ?" asked was the middle of the month of , Tune— penetrated 
tho nobleman. through a heart-shaped hole in that shutter. By 

“ Of course I can but surmise,” responded means of this holo Stanley was enabled to take 
Stanley ; “ and upon this surmise we must act. his survey of the roar of the chandler’s dwelling. 
She doubtless went up to him to bid him be in There was a little yard separated by a low waU 
readiness in case liiB services should bo required to from a larger yard which belonged to Mother Barn- 
help in dealing with us. When sho went out the bridge's establishment : at every one of tho back 
second time to fetch in the bullies, it was really windows *’ that establishment the bliiids were 
to the front parlour she proceeded : for I listened drawn down; and therefore it was* reasonable to 

to tho course that her footsteps took." supposo that the inmates bad retired to rest, 

“ Now, what is your plan P" inquired Lord well contented with their spoil m the shapo of 
Charles Meredith. handsome watches, massive chains, and well-filled 

Captain Stanley rapidly explained it; and his purses, 
noble friend unhesitatingly agreed to succour him •“ Have you got a ladder ?” inquired Btanloy of 
in carrying it out. 'the chandler. * 

The little colloquy that we have described, The volatile little man made one bound of aston- 
btought them to the extremity of the namiw iahment at this question so abruptly put ; and then 
street which they had entered, and which ran he looked dismayed as tho idea flashed to his mind 
parallel to the alley. A very few minutes’ obser- that he had to do with two lunatics just escaped 
vation shewed them that tlic house which was im- from an asylum. The two supposed lunutics could 
mediately behind Mother Bambrulgc’s establish- not help smiling at these variations of c\prp*siou 
ment, was a small chandlery-shop ; and Stanley on the chandler’s countenance ; and Stanley, pur- 
observed to his noble friend, “This is all the ceiving the necessity of giving some sort ot expla- 
better for our purpose; because a money-making ! nation, addressed him as follows 
tradesman of a mean and peddling description will “ My good fellow, I need not tell you that the 
forgive us for awakening him if wo slip a five- . place which wjp see opposite is a dun m' infamy. I 

pound note into his hand." and my companion have just been rubbed there; 

“ 1 do verily believe, my dear fellow,” answered J and we moan to get in by some rm'ans or another. 
Lord Charles, “that you have forgotten the little ; to comjicl the wretches to disgorge their plunder, 
circumstance of our purses being left behind in : Now will you assist us— or will you not?" 
the adjacent alley." * “Ah, that I cheerfully will!" exclaimed thO 
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little man : ** lor taut Mother Bambridge is the 
scandal of the neighbourhood, and ne^r spends a 
single penny at my shop." 

The ludicrous connexion of indignant morality 
and mortified selfishness which characterised the 
chandler's observation, provoked another smile on 
the part of the two officers : but he was now ready 
to ronder thorn his assistance — and that was the 
essential. He led them forth into his little yard, 
and showed them a ladder, which Stanley at a 
glance saw was just high enough for his purpose. 
The wall separating the two yards was quickly 
scaled by the Captain and Lord Charles — the 
chandler not offering to accompany them out of 
his own premises : for he was not endowed with a 
ltrgg amount of courage. The chief danger to be 
now apprehended, was that their proceedings might 
be observed from the infamous house, should any 
of the inmates be still up. Not a single blind 
however was seen to move : no sign was there of 
aught threatening to disturb them. 

The ladder was placed against the window of 
th/3 room over the parlour to which the two 
officers had been conducted when in the house; 
and Captain Stanley, with bis right hand in his 
coat-pocket ready to draw forth a pistol, began to 
ascend the ladder,— Lord Charles Meredith re- 
maining at the foot. On reaching the window, 
which had a dingy calico blind drawn down inside, 
the Captain immediately perceived that the sashes 
were not fastened; and this was an immense ad 
vantage in favour of the success of the enterprise. 
As noiselossly as possible did he begin raising the 
lower sash ; and when be had thus lifted it about 
a foot, he raised the blind in order to peep in. A 
bed was near the window : a man lay upon it, with 
his clothes on ; and on a chair by the side of that 
bed was a brace of pistols. The wan was sleeping 
heavily : but a curtain concealed the upper part of 
his body — so that Captain Stanley could not dis- 
cern his countenance ; and the curtain was beyond 
the reach of his outstretched arm from the position 
where he now stood. He thrust up the sash a little 
higher, and was now enabled to reach the back of 
the ohair on which the pistols lay. Lifting the 
chair completely up, he set # it gently down again 
closp within $he window ; and removing the pis- 
tols* thence, consigned them to the pocket of \is 
paletot. Then he beckoned Lord Charles Mero- 
i dith, who attentively and anxiously watched his 
: proceedings, to ascend the ladder. 

! The sash was raised yet a little higher ; and 
I st t ill the man slept on as if he were under the, 

| influence of liquor. Stanley passed into the room ; 

1 but the cord pf the blind gettiug entangled round 
| his foot, made him stumble against the chair. 

' The mao sprang up from the bed like a wild 
| beast suddenly awakened from its lair ; and the 
first gHdipse of h\s countenance convinced Stanley 
that he was now confronted by none other than the 
terrible Burker himself. 

The ruffian glanced towards the chair with the 
evident intention of snatch iug up his pistols ; and 
perceiving they were gone, a cry of savage rage, 
t like that of a hyaena, burst from his lips. Captain 
Stanley drew forth a pistol— presented it at the 
i Burker’a head -and bade him surrender or he was 
j a dead man. But with the sudden fury of the 
; wild beast unto wboss howling cry wo just now 
i lamed tluitui the ruffian, he spraug upon Stanley 


—hurled him upon the tioor— seized the pistol 
from bis grasp— and was on the very point of 
discharging its contents at his head, when his arm 
was caught in a powerful grasp— the weapon woe 
wrested from him— and ho himself in his turn was 
hurled upon the floor. All this was the work of a 
few seconds; and we need hardly inform the 
reader that it was Lord Charles Meredith who 
springing into the room, thus saved the life of his 
adventurous friend. 

The very instant that the Burker was thus 
levelled. Lord Charles Meredith’* knee was upon 
his cheBt : and the threat was repeated, that he 
must surrender or have his brains blown out. But 
the two officers had to deal with a man of the 
most desperate and determined character, — a man 
too who possessed the brute strength and courage 
of a lion. Hurling Meredith off him, he rose as 
far as his knees, when he was assailed by Stanley, 
whom he likewise dashed away; and tben snatch- 
ing up a chair, he hurled it with all his foroe at 
the head of Meredith who was returning to the 
assault. The nobleman however darted sufficiently 
aside to save his head, and received the blow upon 
his shoulder : but it made him stagger— and for 
an instant he was smitten with the flea that his 
arm was broken. All this too was but the work 
of a few instants, —during which however either 
one of the officers might have shot the ruffian 
dead : but it was by no means" their purpose to 
save the hangman his duty, unless at the last ex- 
tremity in defence of their own lives. As for 
Barney the Burker, — he dared not roar out for i 
assistance, for fear of arousing the whole neigh- j 
bourhood: but by burling the chair at Meredith, 
he gained a moment's time to do that which | 
seemed to answer his own purpose equally well: j 
for he seised hold of a cord, which passing through | 
a hole in the ceiling, hung against the wall; \ 
and a bell sent its olanging sound through the | 
house. j 

“ It is useless for you to resist !” exclaimed ! 
Stanley, again rushing upon tfie villain just as he j 
was about to tear open the door : and at the same i 
instant Meredith seised upon him by the other i 
arm,— both now clinging to him with a desperate , 
tenacity. 

And desperate too were the struggles of the 
ruffian— diabolically savage was the expression of 
his features, as he endeavoured to bite his assailants; 
and were it not that his great clumsy shoes were ’ \ 
off, he would undoubtedly have broken their legs ; 
with the tremendous kicks that lie dealt. And 1 
now there were the sounds of numerous persons , 
rushing about the house : the door was burst 1 
open — and the four bullies whom the two adven- 
turous officers had already seen beneath that roof, 
rushed in. Lord Charles Meredith and Captain 
Stanley were in a muraeut overpowered by num- 
bers —they were made prisoners —and now, as the * 
only chance left of ensuring the capture of the 
Burker, they both shouted with all their might 
for assistance. Vainly did they endeavour to 
release their arms from the grasp of the bulliey 
that they might get at their pistols : they could > 
not. j 

The instant the Burker was freed, he rushed to j 
the window : but beholding the chandler in tne j 
adjoining yard, he fancied that a trap was set for | 
him m that direction -and he resulted to escape j 
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*5y th& front door ; for he felt assured that the 
whole neighbourhood would be quickly aroused. 
Snatching up his shoes, his cap, and his club, he 
darted from the room— rushed with the reckless 
brutal violence of a mad bull through the bevy of 
lydf-naked girls who were gathered in a fright on 
the landing— knocked down Mother Barabridge as 
she suddenly emerged from a ground- floor room in 
which she* slept— and tearing open the front-door, 
darted forth. He ran along the alley with all 
his might : but just as he ro&ched the front of the 
public-house, a couple of policemen emerged from 
a little court that led out from that part of the 
Alley. Their strong arms clutched hold of^ho 
Burkor ; and as he offered a desperate resistance, 
the bludgeon ef one of the officers dealt him 4 
Uow which rendered him powerless. 

At the same moment Captain Stanley and Lord 
Charles Meredith —having managed to escape from 
the bullies with whom we left them in conflict, 
Jfo. 34 — Fourth Shbim. 


and at whose hands they had received no email) 
amount of ill-treatment, though fortunately no 
serious injury— arrived upon the spot where the 
1 Burker was thus captured ; and they had the graU* 
fication of finding that he was safe in the hands 
of the law’s myrmidons after all. 


CHAPTER L. 

TUB XBTBBYXBW. 

Christian Ashton, on being dismissed from the 
employraent^whieh the literary mania of the Bari 
of Lascelles *had furnished him, would have con- 
sulted Mr. Bodcliffe as to the course^ which he 
should now.adopt with a view to obtain another 
situation : but that gentleman was absent from 
London, relative to the trial of Lettioe Rodney. 
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j Our young boro vigitcd bis sister Christina, and 1 therefore immediately take any step to procure a 
j acquainted her with everything that nad occurred, new situation : nor did he for the present think 
! He displayed so touch grief at this sudden and ofleaving hio lodging in the vicinage of the Earl's 
► cruel reparation from Isabella Vincent— he spoke mansion. lie had plenty of ready money; and as 
1 so fervidly of the love which he cherished towards his habits were frugal and inexpensive— his only 
j her— and dermivd with such passionate vehemence extravagance consisting in the nicely and almost 
, that his happiness was entirely centred in that elegance of his apparel— he could subsist for some 
j beauteous a>*». r harming creature, that Christina time on the resources which he had in hand. But 
j from lu*r h’-d/e r'a words and manner acquired a how to chi ain the interview with Isabella? This 
somewhat fl*-* f >i»r reading into the mysteries of her was the difficulty. For several days after he Eft 
i own head , mil she could now l p i& than ever mis. the Earl’s employment, he vainly busied himself 
| take flu* feeling Which she herself entertained in meditations upon tho best means to carry out 
I toward » Lord Oetavian Meredith. But she did his view. Moro than once he thought of be- 
j her best to cunsole and encourage bor brother; and senchiog Lord Osmond’s good offices: for it nan 
| perhaps with this amiable purpose in view, sho evident to Christian that the young nobleman was 
j spoke inure cheerfully of the hope which a faithful far from unfavourable to the love-suit which hud 
! love might entertain than was perfectly consistent brought about so disastrous a cutast rupho in tho 
; with the ifiw^ivings she secretly experienerd on , summiur-house. But yet ho applied not to 
! hclmlf of (’ii. Hfiftti’a passion. For sho could not ; Adolphus. 

help Kf*{»jnj tbit it was indeed most unlikely the| In tho meanwhile the Conn fuss of Laser-lies and 
E.irl nf i <*»?.' ‘-lies would tfV4ir consent to bestow his Iiord Osmond bad been particularly on their 
jiii'of* upon no obscure young man totally deptm* ! guard, for fear lest tho old nohlcmah’s suspicions 

deni on hi' own industry for bis bread. 1 should ho revived. N’evcrtlndos*, Ethel continued 

jNd>V'-rthtd'*\s, as wo have just observed — 'to occupy those separate apartments which wo 

Christina— with tho kindest of motives— spoke - have on a former occasion described ; and on a 

cheoruigly It. her brother; and ho Wont away j Variety of pretexts sin? avoided a return to tho 
frmn that interview comforted, and with a sense ! matrimonial conch. Lord Osmond deeply de- 
| of reviving hope. A* ho wended his wav back to- ! plored Christian’s departure from tho mansion, us 
i wards his lodgings in Kensington, hi folt himself j his presence there had caused a diversion in re- 
j gradually falling into those day-dreams in which 1 speet to Isabella which hud thrown the young 
youthful l*ter* arc wont to indulge; and his nobleman and Ethel constantly together. Now, 
thoughts limed in something like the following j since that catastrophe in the summer-house, J:m- 
elitimml : — ! holla had been almost constantly with tho Countess ; 

u VThu can tell what the future may have in I and Osmond begun to despair of again enjoying 
store for me ? Heaven has often blessed the loves 1 Ethel’s society alone. 

of tbosa whoso prospocts at the outset were even As for the Earl himself, — ho had been so bowil- 
darh or than mine. Ah! if I could but obtain one derail by the incidents which led to Christian’s 
more inteivi^w with Isabel!*— if we could once summary dismissal, that far several days he knew 
more exchange vows and protestations of eternal 1 not how to act or what to think. That his son 
fidelity — 1 should feel happier: my miml would , and hia niece were not lovers, as ho had ail 
become nnno settled— and I should have a bettor j along flattered himself, had suddenly been made 
1 heart to s 'arch after fresh employment. But as it apparent : that Christian and Isabella must have 
i is, 1 feel at a loss how to act : t can fix my ' been far moro together thun he had supposed, was 
thoughts invn nothing decisive. Oh, yes ! to see Hkowise evident : and that therefore Osmond must 
1 her once more — to rocuvo from her sweet lips tho I have b(*en tho companion of the Countess in the 
assurance that under no, circumstances of per- ! evening walks in the garden, was a natural de- 
sugsion or coercion will she ever become another’s, duction from thn&o prcmr.es. Thus the old Earl 
— fins indi“*d were happiness! Then, inspired ! was agitated with renewed suspicion: but a l’eel- 
wit h fondoat and brightest hope, 1 could battle ing of mingled pride and shame prevented him 
Wtth the world; and if industry and integrity J from again touching on the subject with liis valet 
Ctcr throve by their own unassisted resources, I ' Makepeace, and likewise from taking any decisive 
would A«urrdly carve out ft position for myself, j step — such, lor instance, as to insist thqt his son 
* ^nd who cun toll but that the day will come when* , should again become an exile from the house. 

I may ware a competency, «nd thus feel ms self j At length Lord Osmond was determined to do 
justiii. d in conducting Isabella to the altar ? Our j something to bring about a change in affairs. Hta 
Trouts void i be limited: a neat little rural habil ! mad infatuation towards his youthful and lovely 
tatiou wiu'd bullicc: and however humble its | mother-in-law would not permit him to remain 
aspect, yet the light of love would gild the interior , any longer so completely on his guard, nor to 
as if it were* n splendid saloon, And impart a richer tolerate tho almost complete severanco from her 
bloom to the flowers festooning outside. And we 1 which Isabella’s presence in her ladyship’s apart- * 
should be so happy— Oh. so happy I— and Isabella \ menU necessitated. He spoko to Makepeace: but 
would never regret her uncle’s palatial man- j the valet could say nothing moro than that the 
$um.” Earl maintained a strict silenco with regard to 

Such reflations os these— which, as the reader rocent events, 
tbny perceive, Were borrowed from the fancitul j One morning — about ten days after Christian's 
realms of dw*tufl‘knd— wrapped tho bouI of the : abrupt dismissal from the house — Lord Osmond 
enthusiastic Christian in » species o£ ecstacy : but ; paid him a second visit at his lodgings. "We have 
tho pivot, he it observed, on which tho whole , already said that our hero had more than once be- 
1 Vision turned, was the idea *of first of all obtain- , thought himself of seeking the young nobleman’s 
ing a parting interview with.Lsabolla. He did not j good offices towards obtaining an interview with 
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Isabella : but be hesitated,— fearful that he might 
be taking too great a liberty and trusting too far 
to the favourable feeling of the Earl’s son. But 
now, when Lord Osmond entered bis little sitting? 
room, Christian’s countenance suddenly lighted up 
with mingled hope and joy. 

“ Still in the same place P and still without em- 
ployment, my young friend P* said Adolphus, shak- 
ing Christian warmly by the hand. 

“ I cannot tear myself away from this neigh- 
bourhood,” replied the youth, his cheeks glowing 
with blushes: “and now the truth is frankly 
told r 

“You entertain some hope P” said Lord Osmond. 

“Perhaps you wish to see Isabella But of 

course you do ! — it is natural enough 1” 

** Oh, for one parting interview !" exclaimed 
Christian enthusiastically ; “ and you know not, 
my lord, how deep would bo my gratitude !” 

“ Well, we must manago it by some means or 
another,” responded Adolphus. “ Havo you the 
courage toontey the grounds stealthily this evening, 
or to-morrow evening, on receipt of a note or mes- 
sage from me ?” 

Christian hesitated for a moment : the natural rec- 
titude of his principles recoiled from tho idea of thus 
violating tho sanctity of promises whence ho had 
been so pointedly dismissed. But a second thought 
told him that there was no more harm in enter- 
ing tho Barfs grounds against his consent, than in 
seeking an interview with his niece likewise in 
opposition to his will. Love therefore triumphed 
over all scruples ; and he exclaimed, " Tell mo how 
I can see Miss Vincent— if only for a few minutos 
— and I will risk everything. But think you, my 
lord, that she herself will be agreeable ” 

“She loves you, Christian— and that assurance 
ought to bo a sufficient answer. Hold yourself in 
readiness for a communication from mo ; and trust 
to my ingenuity to manage the matter. And now 
one word more ere I take my departure. You 
must look upon me as a friend, and regard me as 
such— even to the extent of making me your 
banker : for that is tho proposal I havo to offer 
without offending your delicacy.” 

Christian expressed his warmest gratitude for 
the young nobleman’s kind consideration — but 
assured him that he possessed ample resources for 
the present. Adolphus then took his departure, — 
leaving tho youth full of hope and joy at the pro- 
spect of so speedy obtaining tho object of his en- 
thusiastic wishes. 

In the evening the Earl and Countess of Las- 
celles, Osmond, and Isabella were seated in the 
drawing-room between eight and nine o’clock par- 
taking of coffee. Isabella was sad and dispirited, 
tliough she did her best to conceal what she felt: ! 
she was so afraid of angering her uncle. Tho 
Countess ffispiaied the most amiable demeanour 
, towards her hu-band, and was completely on her 
guard not to exchange so much as the most rapidly 
furtive glance with Adolphus. Lord Osmond 
chatted with every appearance of ease and gaiety; 
and as the Earl had drunk a few extra glusse* of 
w ine, he was in a much better humour than he had 
been since the' n*l venture of the summer-house. 

“Ah! now that I think of it, my dear father,” 

• said Lord Osmond, thus abruptly giving a turn to 
I the previous conversation, “ when aro your me- 1 
i moirs to appear P” j 


w 

“ Why, the fact is, Adolphus,” answered tho 
Earl, “ I have cjjiuo well nigh to a full stop for the 
present : and without any disagreeable allUsion***- 
and he glanced somewhat spitefully at his nice*— 

“ I have lost my right hand, us it were. Biot#* 
tiou was easy enough: but when I t t down to 
writo for myself, I (hid my ideas rtcihh.g os 

—like what shall I say? like a troop ot wild 

elephants : but my penmanship can no more keep 
pace with them than— than— hem 1— a lame don- 
key at a short trot” 

“ It is a great pity, my dear father,” rejoined 
Adolphus, in an under-tono, so that Isa India could 
not overhear him, u that you have got rid of that 
very useful young man merely on account of a pass- 
ing folly—” 

w Don't mention it, Adolphus !” interrupted tho 
Earl sharply: “he shall nover enter toy houfb 
again.” 

“Ob, no — of course not!” responded Lord 
Osmond, finding that the little feeler he had 
thrown out experienced such a rebuff. “But 
really it is cruel of you to keep tho public on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense awaiting that work of 
yours, which has already been so extensively ad-* 
vertiaod. You must permit mo to look out for 
another secretary— or elso,” added Lord Os- 
mond, in the hope of putting liis father into tho 
most amiable of humours, “I must act as your 
amanuensis ffr on hour or two every day.” 

“No!— would you, Adolphus?” exclaimed the 
old Earl, catching eagerly at the proposition. 

w With the utmost pleasure,” was Lord Osmond's 
ready response. “We will commence to- morrow 
morning, if you will.” 

“ That we will !” exclaimed tho Earl, forgetting 
everything else in his joy at the sort of compliment 
conveyed by his son’s supposed anxiety in respect 
to the forthcoming work. “I will go this minute 
to the library, and sit down for an h< ir or two 
to rack my imagination and invent— I mean ar- 
range the papers in readiness for to-morrow.” 

“ Pray do !” said Lord Osmond : “for I am now 
all eagerness to begin. And perhaps, us it is so 
sultry in-doors and the evening is so beautiful, tho 
ladies would accept my escort for a ramble in the 
garden tM • . 

Earl made a passing grimace at the propo* 
sition — for ho rotrospoeted # not lovingly upon tlwse 
eveningwainbles : but as the thought Hashed to his 
mind that his niece must remain tho whole time 
in companionship with Adolphus and Ethel, ho 
• uttered not a syllable of objection, and hastened 
hway to tho library, —intent upon tho concoction 
of Borne startling incident for the morrow's lucu- 
brations. The Countess and Isabella rang for their 
shawls; and Lord Osmond, hurrying downstairs 
for a moment, sought Makepeace, to whom he 
made a significant sign, which thut individual at 
once comprehended. Tho young nobleman then 
rejoined his mother-in-law and cousin; und they 
walked forth into the garden together. 

As this was the first occasion since the dis- 
astrous incident of the summer -ho u ^ that an 
evening ramble bad been taken, <t thut the 
system of guarded conduct had been in the slightest 
degree deviated from, the Countess c mid not help 
thinking tlmj Adolphus had some particular pro- 
ject in view : for bo bad found no opportunity 
during the day tc communicate hw invention in 
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' her ladyship. Isabella, on the other hand, waa 
j too artless and innocent to entertain the idea of 
( an y ulterior purpose ; and leaning upon her 
| cousin's arm, she walked by his side in silence, 
, occupied with her own melancholy reflections. To 
I his other arm the Countess clung; and as the 
night was clear and beautiful, she and her lover 
were now enabled to exchange glances of deep and 
©arnest tenderness. 

It becomes necessary to explain that in one of 
tbo angles of tbe walls enclosing the spacious 
garden -grounds, there was a small private door, 
but which waa seldom or never used. An avenue 
of evergreens led from this door towards the con- 
servatories at the further extremity of the garden ; 
and it was in this avenue that Osmond was now 
wdking with the two ladies. At first there was 
little conversation for Isabella was altogether 
silent —while Adolphus and Ethel were too much 
gruOfiud with the opportunity of thus stealthily 
bestowing a tender pressure of the hand, or of 
exchanging a fond look when the starlight pene- 
trated amidst the trees and flooded their path with 
its argentine lustre, to give uLteranoo to remarks 
on purely indifferent subjects : for on such subjects 
alone could they converse in the presence of 
Isabella, who was altogether unsuspicious of their 
guilty love. 

“You are pensive, my sweet cousin P” said 
Adolphus, at length breaking a long silence, and 
now addressing himself to Isabella. “ The Coun- 
tess and i are not so dull,” he continued in a good- 
humoured strain, “as to be unable to comprehend 
! wlmt occupies your thoughts. We both feel for 
I you, tuy dear cousin ” 

I “ Isabella has already more than once received 
I the assurance of my sympathy,” remarked the 
I Countoss. 

! “ Hut we should offer hor more than sympathy,” 

j quickly exclaimed Lord Osmond. “ There could 
i be no harm in assisting the progress of this little 
! love-affair, which experiences disfavour only on the 
j part of one : for really Christian Ashton is an ad- 
mirable young man You are weeping, dear 

j Isabella 1” 

| “The conversation gives her pajp,” said tbe 
Countess, in a tone of toneferest sympathy. 

‘JiYot for Worlds would I wilfully give you pain, 
my dear cousin,” resutded Adolphus. **pn tho 
contrary ! — you shall see whether I have not 
studied to do something to afford you pleasure.” 

“ What mean you ?” inquired the agitated, the 
astonished, and the bewildered girl, her heart ilut - 
tiling with suspense. 

“ 1 mean, my dear cousin, that here is some 
one whom you may perhaps bo glad to meet !” 

Those last words were spoken just as tho little 
party reached the end of the avenue where the 
private door stood; and at the same, moment a 
key was heard to turn in the lock of that door 
It opened— and a faint cry of mingled surprise and 
delight burst from Isabella’s lips, as she beheld 
Christian Ashton. 

“ We will leave you together for half-an-hour,” 
said Lord Osmond : and he hurried c the Countess 
away from the spot. 

Isabella, well nigh overcome by her feelings, 
Bank half- fainting into Christ mnV arms : he 
strained her to his breast, bswuhing the tendcrest 
and most endearing words in her car. He ex- 


plained to her how he had earnestly longed for one 
parting interview — how Lord Osmond had kindly 
volunteered to procure it— and how a note en- 
closing a key of the gate, and instructing him in 
what manner to proceed, had been left a few 
minutes back at his lodgings. Who tho person 
was that left it, Christian did not know : but we 
need hardly inform the reader it was the valet 
Makepeace. 

And were not the lovers happy ? and did they 
not feel themselves supremely blest? Was it 
likely that they should yield to timid apprehen- 
sions, and on that account cut short the pure 
pleasure— the chaste luxury— of this interview P 
Or need we say that the vows of eternal love 
which the enraptured youth sought from the lips 
of the tender maiden, were murmuringly whis- 
pered— that those vows were reciprocated —and 
that they were ratified with the purest and holiest 
kisses P 

They walked together in that shady avonue for 
nearly an .hour, — Adolphus and Ethel having 
thus well nigh doubled the interval to which the 
young nobleman had in the first instance limited 
the meeting; and during this space everything 
was forgotten by tho youthful pair except the hap- 
piness of being thus together. So rapidly slipped 
away the time, that when Adolphus and Ethel 
again joined them, it seemed as if tho interview 
had lasted but for five minutes instead of fifty. 
It was at the extremity of the avenue which was 
nearest to the conservatories that the youthful 
lovers were thus rejoined by Lord Osmond and 
the Countess of Lascelles ; and it was here that 
they now separated. Isabella, again taking her 
cousin's arm, accompanied him and the Countess 
back to the mansion in one direction— while our 
young hero, hastily threading his way along the 
shady avenue, regained the garden-gate, whence he 
issued, — locking it again and taking the key with 
him. Had not his thoughts been entirely wrapped 
up in the ecstatic luxury of feeling which this in- 
terview had left behind it, he would most probably 
have been struck by a certain strange rustling 
amidst tho adjacent evergreens : —but as it hap- 
pened, ho heard it not. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Lascelles had retired to 
the library to make notes of whatsoever perilous 
escapes or marvellous adventures he could possibly 
concoct, and which were worthy ^ incorporation 
in those celebrated memoirs tbaiPwere to throw 
Baron Munchausen into the shade. He however 
found his imagination more cloudy than he had 
expected: he rang for wine— but fresh potations 
appeared only to increase bis dullness, instead of 
giving a spur to his inventive ingenuity. Thus an 
hour elapsed ; and he had only got so far as to 
place himself between the fore-paws cf a huge 
Alrican lion, without being enabled to resolve 
upon tho special means of his own extrication and 
his formidable adversary’s defeat. lie sate back 
in his chair, thinking: but gradually with his 
meditations there became mingled an under- 
current of thoughts which presently absorbed tho 
others. This ramble in the garden assumed a 
suspicious aspect to his mind, lie did not know 
what it could possibly mean; and yet he could not 
help thinking it meant something more than a 
more stroll for the purpose of courting the evening 
breeae. Without entering into details in respect 
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lo the old nobleman's ideas, we may as well at 
once state that bis misgivings reached such a pitch 
he tossed down the pen— left himself, so far as his 
memoirs were concerned, in the grasp of the lion, 
t with a boa-constrictor picturesquely thrown in, 
and represented as looking down from a tree ready 
to spring upon them both:— and issuing from the 
librury, he stole into the garden, treading noise- 
lessly amongst the evergreens. Ho drew near that 
| very identical arbour where be had surprised 
| Christian and Isabella, and where he bad received 
so smart a blow upon the nose : but all was silent 
there, lie diverged elsewhere; and now his wan- 
dering steps brought him in the immediate 
vicinage of the private door. Footsteps rapidly 
approaching along the avenue, fell upon his 
; ear; and just at that spot close by the door, 

I there were no high trees to intercept the star* 
j light. AH therefore was clear; and the ancient 
| Eurl popped down behind a shrub to see who the 
j individual was that now approached the gate. It 
| was Christian* Ashton ; and in the sudden surprise 
; with which the nobleman was thus smitten, he 
•j gavo such a start as to rustle the shrub but 
j Christian heard it not. The Earl tarried where 
| he was, crouching down like a frog : he per- 
1 ceived our hero insert the key in the lock — open 
! the gate — pass forth— shut it again ; and then the 
relocking thereof fell on his lordship’s ear. 

| “Well, am I really awake P" asked tho Earl of 
, himself : “ or is this a dream ? I have either dis- 
covered something extraordinary to a degree ; or 
else I am the silliest young dotard that ever 
existed.” 

Bewildered and confused, the Earl wended his 
way back to the library — filled a bumper— tossed 
it off— and threw himself back iu his chair to 
| meditate. Sleep stole upon him ; and he was ( 
, presently awakened by the entrance of M&ke- 
i peace. His first impulse was to tell the valet 
: everything that had happened : his second thought 
! was to hold his tongue ; tor the idea slipped into 
, his head that he had drunk too much wine and 
had been dreaming. He inquired what o’clock it 
( was : and was told it was past eleven. Lord Os- 
mond and the ladies bad already retired to their 
respective chambers; and the Earl accordingly 
' went up to his own. On entering his dressing- 
room, tho first thing ho did was to glance at a 
•particular nail to which the key of the private 
garden-door was wont to be bung: — and there, 
sure enough, it was. Nor need this be at aU ; 
astonishing to the reader,— inasmuch as Make- 
i peace hud during the day procured a counterpart 
! kev, in accordance with instructions given by Lord 
. Osmond, who remunerated him liberally for every- 
j thing he did. 

But when the Earl thus caught sight of that 
key, his suspicion was strengthened to the effect 
* that he had dreamt this new incident of the garden ; 

; and as nothing would have been more galling to 
his mean petty vanity than to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of his servant, he breathed not a syl- 
lable relative to his supposed dream. Yet when 
Makepeace bad retired, the Earl of Lascelles re- 
| fleeted more and more on the occurrence ; and he 
, was haunted by the apprehension that there might 
bo something more in it than a mere dream— espe- 
eially as it had occurred on the very evening that 
, the garden-ramble was renewed. 

1 


m 

u The key is certainly here," be aaid to himaelf; 
“ &&d not for a* moment would Makepeace remove 
it from its nail. I know the fellow is fidelity it- 
self : I am too keen and shrewd to be deoeived by 
any man's countenance. No one could have JMUV 
loined the key, because Makepeace always keepa 
my dressing-room locked. But it is quite possible 
for that young scoundrel Ashton to have bad a 
false key made. Perhaps he came of his own 
accord, hoping to see Isabella. Yes— it must have 
been so : for Adolphus could not possibly so far 
forget himself as to connive at such a proceeding. 
Very good. Master Ashton l So you will persist in 
looking after my niece— will you? We'll see if 
we can't put a stop to it. I'm almost sorry I 
didn’t pounce upon him : but perhaps it is all for 
the best. I’ll go to tho magistrate in the mornlbg 
— or I'll set a detective to watoh. But no I 
there’s something better than that— and, by 
Jove! I’ll do it." 

Whatever this last idea might have been, it oer- 
tainly seemed to tickle tho silly old nobleman’s 
fancy very much* for ho rubbed his hands and 
chuckled— grinning most ludicrously at the same 
time; and putting on his uight-cap with the 
fringo of false hair, he sought bis couch. 

On the following day Lord Osmond, emboldened 
by the succe&s of the previous evening’s adventure, 
called upon Christian to inform him that ho might, 
if he thought fit, have another interview with Isa- 
bella; and our hero, who was enthusiastically de- 
voted to the charming girl, was only too willing to 
accept an offer which he believed to arise from the 
kindest and most disinterested feeling. During 
this same day, loo, the Earl of Lascelles bad a 
little private conversation with the under-gardener, 
—giving him certain instructions, and charging 
him to observe the strictest secrecy. Tins the man 
faithfully promised,— all the more readily too, as 
the Earl slipped a couple of guineas into his hand. 
The old nobleman, when in the presence of the 
family, suffered not his countenance to betray that 
there was any sccrot scheme which he was hatch- 
ing : but nevertheless he was too full of it to be 
enabled to settle his mind to dictate to his son ; 
and thus the proffered services of Adolphus wore 
dispense 1 with. Indeed, so far as the memoirs 
were concerned, the Earl continued *in the guisp 
of the Ijpn, and the liuge*bo&-constrictor was still 
coiled round the branch of the tree, waiting to 
spring. 

Wbeu the evening came, the Earl and Oountesa, 
4x>rd Osmond and Isabella, were assembled as 
I usual in the drawing-room to take ooffoe; and tt 
about half-past eight o’clock, the Earl, rising from 
| his seat, said that he should go to the library and 
i prepare for the next day’s work, at he was posi- 
tively determined to proceed with bis book on the 
morrow. 

“ And as the heat has prevented you from going 
out all day,” said Adolphus to the ladies, “ X offer, 
like a gay gallant, to escort you for a stroll in the 
grounds.” 

The proposal was accepted : tho bell was rung 
for the shawfe; and the Earl, chuckling with in- 
ward satisfaction, exclaimed, “ Well, the evening 
is really beautiful ; and instead of shutting myself 
up in the lib/ary, l will take a lounge with you." 

Adolphus ubd Ethel were enabled, from a course 
of dissimulation, to maintain the strictest guard 
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over their looks at this moat unexpected «nd planted against the door, he instantaneously fancied 
ominous proposal : but Isabella turned pale n/id there was something wrong. > 

trombled. Eortomtely however her countenance, H Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Ashton,” said the J 
was not at the instant towards her uncle ; and he valet: “ I am here to befriend you. Yon must 
perceived not her emotion. But the Countess did j not enter the garden this evening: Lord Os- ! 
notice it; and hastening to assist Isabella with mond bade mo come hither to warn you against I 
her shawl, she whispered rapidly, “Fear nothing I it.” 

Adolphus will make everything right.*' j u For heaven’s sake tell me,” exclaimed Chris- 

The Earl gave his arm to the Countess, while ' tian, “ whether anything—” and then he 
Lord Osmond escorted his cousin Isabella. They j abruptly stopped short, fearing lest the valet was 
descended the stairs and reached the hall,— Adol- \ acting as the Earl's spy. 

phus the while racking his brain for some pretext ) “ Do not be afraid of me, Mr. Ashton,” coa- 

to speak aside to Makepeace. As fortune would tinued Makepeace : “ I am secretly disposed in 
have it, Makepeace himself was at the instant your favour. The best proof is that" it w us I who 
crossing the hall, with a chamber-cendlo in his procured the duplicate key for you, ami left it 
hand. ! with Lord Osmond’s note at your lodgings ve« ter. 

u With your permission, Bella,” said Lord * day. I can full well understand the reason you 
Osmond, “I will smoke a cigar in the garden, j arc not to enter the grounds this evening: it is 
Mere, Makepeace! give me a light.” j simply because the Earl has taken it into his head 

The valet stopped short accordingly: Adolphus ! to join the party in their walk.” 
approached him; and while stooping towards the 1 “ Thank you for this assurance!” replied dim- 

candle, ho said in a low rapid whisper, “ Hasten tian, his mind now infinitely relieved : for his first 
round and prevent young Ashton from entering and very natural misgiving was that tsabeliu might 
by the gate this evening.” j have become involved in fresh trouble on his ac- 

Tho cigar was lighted Adolphus gave Isabella count. 

Ms arm again— nnd the party issued forth. The 1 He then bade Makepeace “ good night,” and 
Earl was determined that Adolphus and Isabella returned to his lodging,— much disappointed how- 
should not wander away from himself and the ! ever at not being enabled to meet Isabella. Make- 
Countess ; and therefore, on entering the garden, peace hastily re-entered the grounds, and at once 
he kopt his son in continued conversation. But proceeded to tho spot just inside the garden-gate 
Lord Osmond had really no intention of straying : where he had heard the footsteps, the muttered 
ho had provided against the entrance of Christian ejaculations, and tho grating metallic sounds, 
Ashton— and that wns the only thing he cared for. 1 which had so much perplexed him. At first, he 
He fancied that there must be some suspicion in oould see nothing: but a closer scrutiny showed ‘ 
his father’s mind : but what its precise nature him a man-trap, with its teethed jaws wide apart, 
was, he could not conjecture. As for the Ear!, ready to receive and to close upon any unfortunate 
he was naturally led to imagine that this repetition leg that might step between. Indeed the valet's 
of the livening walk might be in connexion with own leg experienced but a narrow escape from 

an expected visit from Christian ; and that, after \ j>eing caught therein, as he was searching about i 

afi, Adolphus was really favouring the discarded i upon tho spot. 

secretary's suit towards Miss Vincent. The Earl I “This is extraordinary !” thought Makepeace 
however chatted gaily, as if there wore nothing to | to himself: but his knowledge of the Earl’s charac- 

disturb his humour,- ami all the more gaily, too, tor speedily made him aware that it was a device j 

because he inwardly chuckled at the hope of of that nobleman’s fertile brain. “ It is pretty 
wreaking a speedy vengeance on tho presumptuous ' clear thut the old man suspects or knows some- 
youth who dared aspire to tho hand of his niece j thing : but how tho deuce could it have come to 
and stealthily hi ferude upon his grounds. I his knowledge ? At all events I am not sus- 

2fcloantir.no , M akepence, in pursuant'" of Lprd ! peoted: for his lordship was as kind to me to-day 
Osmond’s hint, had it^ued from til*' principal j as ever — and 1 kuow the old bird too well to be ! 
entrance of the grounds; and rapidly skirtong tho 1 deceived by such kindness if it were not perfectly i 
wall he reached the private door, against which j natural. The cunning dog! — he thought he would- 
ho planted himself to await the coming of Christian j keep this entirely to himself, fie expects to 
Ashton. While standing there, ho caught tho catch young Ashton; and he will come here pre- 
sounds of lieavy footsteps moving about just inside*! seutly to see whether his victim is fast in the 
the garden door: then ho heard a strange grating trap.” 

noise, as of some iron mechanism being acted I Makepeace was strolling away from tho gate. 
Upon; and this was followed by a sharp click— when a mischievous idea struck him. * j 

while a voice just audible to the valot’s cars, mut- j “ Wouldn’t he be astonished,” thought the valet I 
tered, “ Botheration take this cursed thing ! Ah, to himself, “if he came and found no twap at all? 
that’s right at lust !” j lie would fancy that Christian had been caught, j 

This latter ejaculation was accompanied by j and had climbed over the wall, dragging the trap ; 
another grating metallic noise ; and then the foot- I with him. Capital ! I’ll hide it !” 
steps moved away from the neighbourhood of the', So Makepeace, carefully lifting the machine in ' 9 

door. Tho words were spoken m &o low ft tone — ’• such a way as to avoid getting his anas between * 

being merely in ft muMng ‘■ti am to the man's own its gaping jaws, carried tbo trap to aorse httid j 
■elf— that Makepeace «.>u»d not recognise who he distance, and deposited it amongst a group of , 
was; and ho was totally at n loss to comprehend ] shrubs, — having done which he re-entered tbo | 
what the proceeding meant, Hchnd % not however mansion. t | 

much time for reflection or t* »»ury«-img hero made 1 In tho meanwhile the Earl of Lasci-lles and bis j 

his appearance ; and on cuhifidmg Makepeace wife, Adolphus and Isabella, had been rambling i 
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j about the gardens : but the Earl took good caro to 
I keep them at a tolerable distance from the private 
j door. Thus an hour passed; and then ho prt>- 
{ posed to return into the house. But on passing 
! in-doors, the old nobleman made some excuse 
| to leave them; and he hastened back into the 
t garden. 

; “Ah, my young friend!” ho said within him- 
j self, thus apostrophizing Christian Ashton, “ 1 
shall find you caught in the trap as sure as a gun! 

| —but like a true Juror of romance, you have too 
I much pluck to roar out and thus betray every- 
! thing. Or perhaps you hare managed to extn- 
; cate \ ourself, — in which case the teeth will show 
whether they bit home. But I am more inclined 
, to think I shall Cud you pinned fast there, — enjoy- 
i ing a miserable martyrdom.” 

! In Ins haste to ascertain the result of on idea 
j which ho conceived to bo oue of tho most brilliant 
j that had ever entered his fertile brain, the Earl 
i of Lascclk's did not pursue tho tedious meander- 
! ingb of tho £vavcl*walk which led towards tho 
, private door* but he cut across the grass- plat— 
•’ reached the cvergreons— and began working his 
; way manfully amongst them. But all of a sud- 
i den a terrific yell rang through the grounds; for, 

\ lo and behold ! tho unfortunate Earl of Loseellos 
: was caught in his own trap, 
j Nothing could exceed tho horrible cries and the 
| piteous lamentations which kept coming from tho 
i lips of tho wretched old man. Lord Adolphus and 
; Borne of th« men-servants rushed forth lrom the 
1 mansion : others followed with lights ; and guided 
j by tho Earl's yells, they speedily reached tho 
, flpot wbero ho was pinned fast. Lord Adolphus 
! was most painfully afflicted on beholding his 
( father in a plight so unaccountable, but winch lor 
1 any one except a son would have had something so < 
exceedingly ludicrous in it. Indeed, several of tho 
servants turned aside to laugh outright; and 
j Makepeace could scarcely keep his countenance, 
i The old lord wa3 extricated from the trap and 
| borne into tho house: but on arriving there, ho 
i would not suffer any one to attend him in his 
| drrasiiig-room except Makepeace. The Countess 
I aud Isabella, having retired to their own apart- 
j merits to put off their shawls, had not heard tho 
; ones; and when they wore informed of what had 
happened, they sped to the door of tho Earl’s 
junto of rooms to make inquiries and render any 
J needful assistance. But Makepeace, opening tho 
' door a few inches, assured them that bis lordship 
was by no means seriously hurt — that ho desired 
to In- left alone— and that they were on no ac- 
count to send for medical assistance. 

. it was quite true that the old nobleman was not 
much injured-- for the Bimplo reason that the calf 
i of his leg k u d been protected by a pretty consider - 
j able piece of padding, which was artistically fixed 
* inauie ins stocking so as to give that appearance 
, ol modelled robustness which nature had denied to 
| those spindle-shanks. And it was likewise on ac- 
I count of this succedaneous arrangement that tho 
j Earl would not suffer any one to enter his dressing- 
I room except Mokepeaco. 

I 

i 

i 
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A REVELATION. 

The incident of tho man-trap remained enveloped 
in a considerable degree of mystery with tho gene* 
rality of the Kar-Fs household. His lordship said* 
os if in a cursory unmoor, that ho supposed ono 
of the gardeners must have sot it under the im- 
pression that thoro were nocturnal intruders upon 
the grounds ; and ho for ha do any inquiries to bo 
instituted. Mstkopoaoo of course took very good 
care not to confess how* far ho had been instru- 
mental in producing tho ignoble catastrophe : nor 
did he think lit to mention tho circumstance even 
to Lord Osmond. The under-gardener likewise 
maintained the secret, in pursuance of tho iustruo* 
linns bo had received from the Earl : but the man 
could not for tho life of lum coneeivo how tho trap 
had become moved from its original position. 

When, at the expiration of a day or two, tbe 
nobleman was enabled to leave his room again, ho 
took an opportunity of questioning tho under* 
gardener: and though tho fellow sworn lustily ho- 
hail planted the trap against tho private door, the 
Earl could not help thinking the fellow had got 
drunk and had placed it amongst tho ahrubs. 
However, h^was content to leave tho matter us it 
stood : for he had no inclination lo make a disturb- 
ance relative to an incident that was so painfully 
humiliating for himself. Vet bitter was hi.* lord- 
ship’s vexation that Christum Ashton should have 
escaped Kira : for it was his intention, if the youth 
JmU been caught in the trap, to summon the wholo 
household to witness him in that position. The 
tables bad however been turned ; it w»s tho Earl 
himself who was caught— tho liftrVhim^olf likewise 
whom that household, with but throe or four ex- 
ceptions, had poured forth to boo. 

Tho incident produced tbo most painful impres- 
sion upon the minds of the Countess, Adolphus, 
and Isabolla. Without being at all enabled to 
account for it, they were nevertheless deeply sad- 
dened by the thought that tho poor old nobleman 
had bec^ placed in thal # cruel predicament. Such 
a state if fooling brings vividly up into people's 
jniihls the wrongs of which they have been giilty, 
or tho Julies which they liavo violated, in respect 
to tho individual who is tho object of their com- 
passion. The Countess, who bad many generous 
qualities notwithstanding tho deep depravity into 
•which an irresistible temptation, hod led her, was 
more than ever aroused lo the blackness of hbr 
turpitude : while Lord Osmond, despite his un- 
abating infatuation for bis young and beautiful 
mother-in-law, could no longer look in his father’s 
face without feeling that bis guilt towards that 
parent wan of the darkest and deepest dya. As 
ior Isabella, — she, with her fooling* far more 
keenly sensitive, and with her notion* of propriety 
still more exquisitely delicate, was Icrl painfully to 
reflect that us her uncle stood in tho light of a 
parent, she hud proved grievously disobedient to 
his wishes in stealthily meeting Christian Ashton* 

The result of all these remorseful feelings wni 
that tho Countess of Lascollos penned a no to to 
Adolphus, bc&eochmg and imploring that on somo 
pretext he would withdraw from the mansion, and 
that by means of a long separation they might 
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better endeavour to conquer tbeir unhappy pas- 
sion. She appeared to recover mqch if not all of 
that firmness of purpose which had at first stood 
her in such good stead, and enabled her to struggle 
tor a time against the wiles of temptation. Adol- 
phus— though feeling it was despair, if not death, 
to sever himself from the adored and worshipped 
Ethel— was nevertheless led by a sense of duty to 
make this atonement for his sin— however tardy, 
and however slight in comparison with the sin 
itself ; and in a note penned in response to that of 
the Countess, be assured her that he would lose no 
time in stating to his father that be intended to 
travel upon the Continent. 

As for Isabella,— she likewise penned a note; 
and it was to Christian Ashton. In terms of suit- 
able maiden modesty— but still properly tender 
aifd affectionate after all that had passed between 
them— she besought him not to make any further 
attempts to see her until she could receive his 
visits with her unde's full concurrence. She 
assured him that never would she prove faithless 
to the troth that she had pledged— and that if it 
.wore written in the book of destiny that they were 
not born for each other, yet that never would she 
bestow her hand where her heart was not likewise 
given. Thus tho letter— though containing aflat 
of complete severance for the present, and heaven 
alone could tell for bow long a period— was never- 
theless precisely such an one as became a young 
lady of the strictest purity of principle, and which 
a right-minded youth such as Christian Ashton 
could not possibly regard without feeling that 
it raised her more highly than ever in his estima- 
tion. 

In pursuance of the solemn promise given to 
the Countess of Lascelles, and of that sonse of 
duty to which he was awakened, Lord Osmond 
■ought an opportunity of conversing alone with the 
Earl. This was a few days after the incidents re- 
lated in the previous chapter ; and the interview 
took place in the library. 

“ My dear father,” began Adolphus, " I come to 
request your permission for my temporary absence 
from home.” 

" Well, it's very proper in you to request my 
permission,” responded the Earl: " there is nothing 
lil^e obedience. I think I have often told you .that 
I was a very obedient jon. Indeed, it was one of 
my virtues. I recollect that I never ventured on 
the ice after my dear father, the late Earl, ordered 
me to keep off it— which, by the bye, was on 
the occasion when I fell through and was so nearly 
drowned that I was six hours in a state of sus- 
pended animation. But about this absence of 
pour's— where are you going to f ” 

“ I purpose, my dear father, to travel on the 
Continent for a year or two—*” 

" There is certainly nothing like travelling,” re- 
marked the Earl ; " as indeed my book will show 
When it is published. I question however if you 
Will pick up enough in Europe to fill two large 
volumes t for travels are nothing at all without 
lions, and bears, arid crocodiles, and snakes. Why, 
Would you believe it, the moment Mr. Bentley, the 
publisher— —be is Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, you know, although I certainly never had 
the honour of meeting with any book bearing her 
Majesty's name on the title page — -However, as 
1 was about to states the moment Mr. Bentley ad- 


vertised ‘a forthcoming work of trauU bg tho 
Might Honourable the Earl of Laecelle s',— al- 
though, by the bye, there was not a line written 
at the time— I was waited upon by an old gentle- 
man who offered me his literary assistance. I 
asked him for his qualifications ; and I think he 
said he had written three voyages to the North 
Pole, eleven round the world, six travels in China, 
three into the heart of Africa, four to the Rocky 
Mountains, and about fifty others to different parts 
of the earth, including six or seven ascents up 
Mont Blano, and about seventeen shipwrecks.” 

“ But my dear father,” exclaimed Adolphus, j 
“ this man was an impostor ! A little calculation 
would show that a dozen lives would not suffice for 
so much travelling and voyaging.” 

“ God bless your soul !” cried the Earl, “ the 
worthy gentleman had never been out of England 
in his life: or else how could he possibly hare 
found time to write the books at all P They were 
all composed at the British Museum, and published 
under an infinite variety of names and titles. 
Why, this good gentleman who came to me, as I 
am telling you, was a Coloaial Bishop— an Officer 
in the East India Company's Service— a Subaltern 
Unattached— an Old Naval Officer— a Lady of 
Rank— an Oxonian— an Etonian— a Missionary 
the South Soa Islands — a Trader to Hudson’s Bay j 
— and heaven only knows what! But you will 
fancy the answer I gave him. Of course I told 
him that the Earl of Laseelles did not want a 
hodge-podge dished up for him— but that they 
were my own personal experiences, ‘adventures, 
and impressions that I was about to give to the 
world. I only mention all this to let you see that 
if you do travel, you could easily have a book 
confectioned for you on your return.” 

“ But, my dear father, I do not want to write a 
book,” replied Lord Osmond,—" much’ less to have 
one written for me.” 

“ Well, well— every one to hia taste !” said tha 
Earl, complacently stroking his wrinkled chin, at , 
much as to imply that it was his taste, and his ' 
pride too, to become on illustrious ornament of tha 
literary world. “ However,” he continued, “ I 
have not the slightest objection that you should 
take a tour on the Continent during your honey- 
moon.” | 

"My honeymoon P” ejaculated Adolphus, in a j 
sort of dismayed amazement— but rather at tha ; 
unexpected mention of auch words than because j 
he was at a loss to comprehend them; for, on the j 
contrary, he could not help at once suspecting at 
what the Earl was driving. 

" To be sure— the honeymoon 1” repeated hie 1 
lordship, staring fixedly in the young nobleman's ! 
countenance. “ And it is a very odd thing that | 
at the moment you entered the library I was about ■ 
to send for you* But there are strange coinci- 
dences at times. I remember once when I was at ^ 
Eton, I was just going to tako up a big stone to * 
shy at a boy's head, when he picked up one and 
suddenly threw it at me with each force he nearly 
knocked my eye out. .But as I wee about to say, 

I was just on the point of sending for you, Adol- 
phus, to have a very serious conversation with yon. 

In a word, you must marry Isabella off hand; and 
we'll fix this day week for the nuptials.” 

"But, my dear father/* cried Lord Osmond, 
a this is impossible 1” 



*• Impossible! What — to marry a pretty girl P 
Egad ! I never found it impossible.” 

“ But there is no love subsisting between us !” 
responded Lord Osmond. 

“ Love will come of its own accord. It’s a deuce 
of a thing for springing up spontaneously.” 

“ But I feel that I shall never entertain any 
other sentiment than that of friendship for my 
cousin. Besides,” added Adolphus hesitatingly, 
u her own affections are already dir. posed of ” 

“ What ! to that whippet snapper who had the 
impertinence to bruise the nose of a Peer of 
England P” exclaimed the Earl, rubbing the pro- 
boscis thus alluded to, as if it still smarted with 
the pain : “ the impertinent scoundrel on whose 

account I was caught ” the Earl was just on 

the point of adding “in a trap:” but quickly 
amending the idea, he said, “ so nicely at the 
entry of that summer-house.” 

*It is perfectly true, rav dear father,” replied 

Xo. 35tf— ITotr&xB Sbbija 


Adolphus, whs was too much abstracted to notice 
*tho peculiarity with which the Earl’s last words 
(•wore uttered, — “ it is perfectly true that Christian 
' Ashton is the object of Isabella's affections ; and 
really, with all due deference, you can only blame 
1 yourself for having introduced him to your table 
and thus thrown them so much together. There is 
no denying that he is a very prepossessing, in- 
tellectual, and agreeable young man; and it was 
not therefore astonishing— 1 ” 

“Nevertheless,” interrupted the Bari, some* 
what severely— for he by no means liked to be 
reminded of the unexpected and unintended turn 
which his preTious stratagem had taken when he 
introduced Christian into the bosom of his family, 
— “ nevertheless yon shall marry Isabella. I hate 
made up my mind upon the point ; and when once 
I am resoWed upon a thing, it is as good as 
done.” 

“lily dear father,” answer* d Lord Osmond, 
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f ory seriously, “ it is impossible I can tako as a 
wife e. young lady whose affections are engaged to 
another. It would be indelicate — cruel ” 

“Stuff and nonsonse!” interrupted tho Enrl, 
vehemently. “I tell you it is already as good as 
settled!" 

“ Wot exactly so," rejoined Adolphus, with a 
firmness that was almost indignant : “ for you 
have yet to obtain the consent of the two prin- 
cipal persons." 

“Isabella will yield to my wishes,” said the 
Earl : “ indeed she must — she is dependent upon 
mo that is to say, she believes pirjclf so " 

“And is she notP” inquired Auoijjinus, with 
astonishment. 

“Never mind!” rejoined tuo Earl tartly. “I 
t<hl you she will assent— and 3 reckon upon your 
compliance likewise.’* , 

“ Deceive yourself jibe for a mom chi, my dear 
father,” said Adolphus,.* ,“J cannot— I will not 
marry ray cousin Isabella !” 

** Ana t say you can and you &fiaU /” re- 
joined the Earl : and he spoke with a decisiveness 
that ftpbeared to have something more in it than a 
more whim or caprice. 

“ t see that this interview had better terminato 
at one#,” said Adolphus coldly : and he was rising 
from Ids seat, when Uc was struck t>^. the impe- 
rious gesturo with which the Earl hade him re- 
tain it. ■ 

“Now, understand me well, Adolphus,” con- 
tinued the old nobleman ; “ l have set my mind 
oh this match for more reasons than one— and I 
intend it fo ty&e jriacc. Vou bad better yield with 
a good countenance — or you will compel mo to 
make revelations which will perhaps somewhat 
startle you.” 

These ambiguous words instantaneously associ- 
ated themselves in Lord Osmond’s mind with those 
former ones in reference to Isabella which had 
struck him as peculiar; and knowing how for some 
years —ever siuco tho death of her mother -the 
Eurl had kept her in such privacy that neither he 
nor the Countess had the slightest idea where she 
was until she was suddenly brought homo in tho 
manner ulready described,— a painful suspicion in 
respect to liis father’s integrity arose in the young 
noSicrnan's mind. ' 

“ Is it possible,” ho asked, in a low and trem- 
bling voice, “that you have acted wrongfully cowards 
that orphan daughter of your deceased sister P” 

“ What ! do you think 1 have robbed her out of 
a foe tune,” ejaculated the Earl sneeringlv, “when 
she never had a penny 7 piece of her own P Nut 1 
indeed i I never robbed anybody in my life— not 
so much us an umbrella from a friend : and um- 
brellas, you know, have over befell considered legi- 
titmite plunder.” 

“ Th**n what revelations are these to which you 
•0 ambiguously refer P” inquired Adolphus, be- 
wildored what to think. 

“You had better nut ask toe,” responded the 
Earl; “but like a good follow, marry Isabella otf 
hand. TVe'll have ft Sumptuous wedding; and J 

tell you what — — yes l positively wilf! -I’ll have 

it down at the Dloomfleld estate— all the tenantry 
•hall be invited— #e‘H have jumping in sacks, 
dlimbing up greasy poles, e*Muvg treacle -biscuits, 
•nd catching pigs with soapy tails. Unless in- 
deed you prefer to have the wedding here—" 


“ My dear father,” interrupted Adolphus, “ once 
for all do let mo beseech you to explain the 
grave and important reasons which yoi^ seem to 
have for wishing these nuptials to take place.” 

“ Well, if you are obstinate,” said the Earl, 
u the irutfi r must bo told but he screwed up 
hi* fay# with the dir of a man who had the pro- 
speetbf rfo vetY agreeable task to perform. 

“ What oh earth can it be ?” demanded Adol- 
phus, full of suspense : and yet this suspense was 
far from being so poignant as, it would have been 
if he had a less frivolous ahd more stable-minded 
person to deal with. 

“ Look you, Adolphus !” resumed tho Earl : 

“ suppose that by any accident alt my estates at 
my death should pass away to your cousin 
Isabella P” ( , 

'* But, fa^ier, this is supposing an impossibility 

unless Imysolf w'ere also dead ; for of course I 

tint aware i fiat the entail descends upon the 
fomalcs as well as upon the males of tho 
Family.” 

“ And why is, lb , supposing, ah impossibility ?” 
demanded the old Earl. “There is nothing im- 
possible— as X folly proved wtien t rode the wild 
elephant in Africa.” 

AdolphuS gave vent to an (jactitation of impa* 
tiehce. 

“You wilful dog!” growled the old Karl; 
“you persevere in forcing me to fell you ou’iy- 
ibitig. ^upJH)Se ? then— only fuppus", j. euy- that 
Some $u$deii exposure took plan — am it became 

jirored that you- But come! marry the girl 

and have done with it !” 

“ Father, you must speak out !” exclaimed 
Lord Osmond, how much excited, and with a sus- 
pense that was really poignant. “ Eor heaven’s 
sake tell me what you iheftn !” 

“I moan, Adolphus,” replied the Earl, himself 
considerably, excited and painfully bewildered, 

“ that though t Lavq no doubt you are tho son of 
your father and mother— nevertheless your fill her 
isn’t your lathet and your mother wasn’t your 
mother.” 

Adolphus gaied upop the Earl as if ho thought 
he was going mad : and yet even from that strange j 
conglomeration of absurd contradictions and ridi- | 
eulous paradoxes, there seemed to be a cerium 
idea to be eliminated— a startling deduction to bo 
made. Adolphus was frightened: a cold shiver^ 
like a presentiment of evil, ran through him : he 
essayed to speak— but vainly gasped for utter- 
ance. 

“ There is no harm in it if you marry the girl,” 
continued the old nobleman; “ and tho world mod 
never be the wiser — at least I hope not. Eor even j 
if the truth did some day transpire, you could but | 
lose the title — you would have all tho. estates by j 
right of vour wife, to whom they would devolve by 
entail.” ' 

Adolphus sate upon his chair as if he were in 
the midst of a dream. All the words which the 
Earl hud just littered appeared to contirm the wild 
— the staitling-^ the almost impossible idea which 
his former incoherent speech bad conjured up. 
Tho colour forsook the young man's countenance : 
he felt aft if hb were about to faint there w*as 
fortdnately a decanter of water upon the table: 
be filled a glass and drank a long draught. 

“ You are saying all this to coerce me into • 
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marriage with my cousin !** he exclaimed, clutching 
with aridity at the thought. 

“Isabella is no more your cousin, Adolphus?” 
responded the old nobleman, "than X am your 
father and 1 am not!* ho added emphati- 

cally. 

Adolphus raised bis hands to bis throbbing brows 
as if to steady his wildly agitated thoughts: his 
| brain seemed to whirl in contusion. “Could it 
| possibly be true ? Was ho an unwilling im- j 
j ]>;>•/ ;.r? had he Jived thus long an animated Ue 
i without knowing it? had ho for twenty-four years 
. i ]hi«aed in tho world as a breathing falsehood, 
j though utterly guiltless of wanton deceit ? Oh, if 
’ it were so, he felt as if he could not survive it— 
'twere a blow' too terrible to bear ! 

The old Earl had no such depth of fooling ; and 
! though ho was to a certain degree excited and dis- 
tros i*d, yet it wa 9 only to a degree, and not nearly 
to the same extent as tho unhappy— the miserable 
j - the soul-crushed Adolphus. Yet all in a moment 
j th^rc sprung up in tho young man’s heart a souse 
i of consolation — yes, consolation in tho midst of 
* such overwhelming revelations as those. If he 
were not the Earl’s son, ins crime in respect to her 
i uhm.i he had hitherto looked upon ns Ins mother- 
in-law became in a moment, many, many shades 
l.ghmr to contemplate, dark though its hue still 
J reminned. 

i ‘*Tell mo how all this happened ! —explain it!’* 
he said, with quick and excited utterance: “for 
' heaven’s sake keep mo not another moment iu 
eu-pei.'-e !” 

“ listen then,” said tho Earl, speaking with less 
l sillmev, and flippancy than was his wont. “ It 
wih at Bloomfield that I was residing with my 
j lii*rti wife wht'n a son and heir was burn twonty- 
hmr ) ears and a half ago. A few days after that 
I bn lb, important business hurried mo away to tho 
; Comment* and tho serious embarrassments in 
I which a near ? elation, wlu> is long since dead, had 
- involved himself at Vienna, detained me there for 
a pci.od of four months. When I returned to 
England my wife was in a northern county, ori u 
visit to some relations there: anil indeed, as letters 
had p'ewousdy informed me, I was assured Unit it 
was for the sake of her health that she lmd re- 
moved thither. 1 rejoined her: the child whom 
she j (‘presented to trie as my son, v\n*i healthy arid 
, timing. Year* passed on— and you know with 
wiiul kindness you Wfro treated by her who passed 
as your mother, and indeed from whose bosom' 

1 you were nourished in your infancy. You are 
uvvare likewise that she was of tin* Catholic per- 
suasion and that she was aUench 1 by u priest in 
lieu last hours, when a mortal illness overtook her 
beneath this roof. To that priest sue confessed 
everything ^but lie dared not give her absolution 
utiles* hhe revealed to me the fraud which had 
i •been perpetrated.” 

“ Go on,” groaned AdolphuB in a half-stifling 
,■ Voice. 

• “ Tlie revelation was made accordingly,” con- 

turned the Earl: “hut I swore to the Countess — 
vour mother of adoption— that I would continue 
to treat you as sou and never expose the fraud 
j to the world. She died with a conscience much 

i felievp'l she died blessing me,” added the old 

j nobleman, now displaying deeper feeling than 
| Adolphus had ever before seen him exhibit. 


“And why that fraud?** asked tho young man* 
still profoundly agitated. 

“ 1 have already told you that I wap abruptly 
called away from England when my child ■ was 
three days old. A month afterwards that chffd 
died. There were circumstances attending itf 
birth— circumstances so painful to its mother, m 
to preclude the idea that, she could ever again 
hope to bocomo a parent. $ho dreaded lest tho 
i severance of tbo tio which that child's oxisteneo 
constitute^ betwixt herself and mo should alienate 
my heart from her, and make mo look upon her 
even with aversion as a wife who could giv$ po 
heir to the haughty name of ^ihscoIIos. fjho knew 
moreover tliat if anything happened to ihe, tho 
estates would devolve upon iny sister -Isabel! a’ a 
mother,— and that she hereolffrhy wife, j mean) 
would have to rctiro upon a small jointure, almost 
excluded as it were from that family of which it 
was her pride to be one of the heads. All these 
reasons induced hor to pjract.iap the client which 1 
have described. Opportunities were favourable i 
I was absent, with a certainty of remaining awft^ B 
for yet Rome months— she had a surgeon ant) a 
riurso accessible to bribery— female dependant# 
who were devoted to her - and I had loft her with 
the illimitable command of funds. Y'ou understand 
tho rest— 1 need say no morn.” 

“ Yes, thcil* is something more for you to toll 
me!” answered Adolphus: then, after a pause, ho 
said —and the words appeared to half choke him, 

— “ Whoso son mn 1 ?’* 

“A poor family's who resided in sane midland 
county which my wife tinyerped on hor way to her 
Irionfls in the north. This family, being heavily 
bribed, departed at once for America, - such imme- 
diate removal to a foreign ciimo being I ho para- 
mount condition of the compact. # J^n*« have hover 
since been heard of: but >iill, as 1 ju-t now said, 
there in always the p i^ibdily, if not tpu proba- 
bility of some of thorn turning up ” 

“And the name of thip family P” said Adolphus, 
quickly. 

“1 do not know it,” replied tho Earl: “and I 
can givr> the moat eat Mac lory reason in the world 

— which 's that 1 neve/ knew it. Even if tho 
late Coui. . vs intended to mention it, she did not 

— vv fiicli i jubt the same tlgng ns if she had riutfojr 
meant tu»t ell »uo ut all.” 

Tho old nobleman, having spoken in a scrioiif 
and deliberate manner for Home time, was now 
^lapsing into his wuiifed frivolity,— whicli only 
served to aggravate the bitterness of feelings ej; 
perienced by the wretched Adolphus. Tim latter 
began to pace the hhraiy in an agitated manner j 
and vainly did ho os«uy to collect his I hough's 
sufficiently for calm deliberation, ft w^s g fearful 
blow which had struck him j am) though tho t rut u 
had been revealed slowly by bis putative tulhci, 
the effect was ncvei tholoss as if it had smitten 
him with a most cruel abruptness. An wo have 
already said, the only glimmer of light whicli pene- 
trated into the darkness of his* inunj, arose from 
the fact that Jus amour with Ethel had conned to 
wear an incedfurm* aspect. But on tho other 
hand, in what a position stood he P At any mo- 
ment an accident might unmask him : some tip- 
foreseen circumstance might suddenly transpire to 
prove to th“ whole world that instead of hcftqj the 
rightful heir to the Earldom and estates of Las* 
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celled, Tip was in reality an interloper in the 
family. • 

“Now I suppose, Adolphus,” said the Earl, 
accosting him, “ you will consent to marry your 
cousin Isabel —and I will ring the bell at once to 
let her know she is to send for the milliner and 
order the wedding-dress.’* 

“ No, no— for heaven’s sake act not thus pro. 
©ipitately !* oxclaimod Adolphus. “ At least give 
me four-and-twcnty hours to reflect !’* 

“ Four-ond-twenty hours to reflect !’* ejaculated 
the old nobleman. “ Why, I never reflected for 
four- and -twenty hours running in all my life 1” 

“It is impossible to come to an immediate 
decision J** rejoined Adolphus impatiently, “ My 
feelings are so disturbed— my nund is so CTuelly 
agttafced— — I beseech you, press mo not now — 
but at this hour to-morrow ” 

“Well, well— I see that I must humour you,” 
e a id the old nobleman : “ and it is natural enough 
you should bo annoyed and excited to learn that 
you are nut your father’s son l But mind 1 to- 
morrow wo shall set to work in good earnest to 
hurry on this bridal.” 

Adolphus made no response— but hastened from 
the room. He retired to his own chamber, and 
there gave way to bis reflections. An hour did 
he thus remain in the companionship of those 
thoughts; and nt tho expiration of «that interval, 
his mind appeared to be made up to some particu- 
lar course. Descending to the drawing-room, he 
found the Countess and Isabella seatod together ; j 
and tho former was at once struck by the strange- 
ness of Ins looks. He inquired where the Karl 
was— and learnt that ho had gone out in the car- 
riage for an hour or two. Adolphus then made a 
sign for tho Countess to escapo from Isabella’s 
society, or get rid of her for a little while, on some 
pretext ; and Ethel was therefore still further con- 
vinced that there was something exceedingly 
wrong. It was by no means difficult lor Lady 
Lnscellcs to quit the apartment without exciting 
a suspicion on the part of the unsophisticated Isa- 
bella ; and Adolphus speedily followed her. 

They were now alone together in another sitting- 
room ; and Ethel immediately said, “ For heaven’s 
sake, Adolphus, relieve me from suspense ! What 
hah happened P — has the Earl discovered every- 
thing P is my deep, deep guilt known to hjm ?” 

“No, Ethel,” was the young man’s response: 
“ and you are not so deeply guilty as you have 
hitherto believed yourself l A strange and terrible 

revelation has boon made to in© In a word, ,1 

am not tho Earl’s boh 1” 

It would he impossible to describe the astonish- 
ment experienced by Ethel on rocoiving this an- 
nouncement : but tho first thought that struck her 
as that feeling of amazement subsided, was that 
the brain of Adolphus had become unsettled. When 
however he circumstantially detailed to her all that 
had passed between himself and the Earl of lias- 
cellos, she perceived that it was indeed the truth 
which he was telling her, and that he spoke 
rationally and sensibly. She then recollected that 
the old Earl — when, in an exceeding uxorious 
mood, instituting comparisons to her face bet ween 
herself and has former Countess — especially too 
when he was under the influence *ot wine — had 
more than once dropped a hint of some strange de- 
ception which that deceased wife of his had prac- 


tised towards him : but from motives of delicacy 
Ethel had never pressed any inquiry on the point 
-•and the Earl himself had never gone beyond 
the vague hints just alluded to. Now, however 
everything was explained ; and in those very hints 
themselves the Countess beheld $ confirmation of 
the startling and wondrous tale which Adolphus 
bad just related. 6he sate gazing upon him with 
illimitable love and compassion in her looks t the 
better feelings which had prompted her to write 
him the note so strenuously urging separation, 
were all absorbed in the profound pity she experi- 
enced for him and the excitement of so much 
sympathy could not do otherwise than resuscitate 
all the ardour of her passion. Perhaps, too, the ■ 
knowledge that this passion had suddenly ceased to i 
wear the doubly dark aspect it bad previously < 
borne to her contemplation, was another strong 
reason wherefore her deep and devoted love should 
thus revive. Yes— she sate gazing upon him with 
looks of fondness and sympathy : but she spoke not 
— she knew not what words to say. 1 

“ Ethel,” at length said Adolphus, breaking this 
long silence, “after 'everything that has taken ; 
place between us, I could not settle my mind to . 
anv specific course without first consulting you.” ! 

“1 know” not how to advise you, Adolphus.** , 
answered the Countess. “I am as much bewil- : 
derod as, heaven knows, you yourself must bo !** ■ 

“To-morrow at mid-day,” said the young man, 1 
with a species of desperation in his looks, “ 1 must 
notify my decision to tho Earl.” 

“ And that decision,” said Ethel in a low soft , 
voice, but with the glitter of anxiety in her eyes, j 
— “ what will it be P” j 

“I see that, you yourself feel,” responded Adol- j 
phus, “ that 1 have but one course to adopt— that ! 
there is no alternative but to yield to the Earl’s 
wishes.” 

A low’ shriek— or rather half-stifled scream burst 
from the lips of Ethel at these words evidently so 
altogether unexpected by her; and Adolphus, with 
a sudden start, contemplated her in mingled sur- 
prise and terror. 

“ No — never, never, Adolphus !” she exclaimed, 
springing up from her chair, her cheeks flushing , 
and her eyes flashing with an almost frenzied ex- ! 
eitement. “What! you marry Isabella? No, 
no I — I could not live to behold you another’s ! - — 
But perhaps you have never loved meP” — and as 
the thought smote her with a sudden anguish, ; 
she sank down again upon tho chair weeping i 
bitterly. 

“Ethel, dearest Ethel!” exclaimed the young ! 
man, throwing himself at her feet, seizing both | 
•her hands, and pressing them in fervour to Jiis ' 
lips; “you know that I love you dearly— de- 

votedly — madly love you ! Wbereforq, then, this 
cruel suspicion P Ah, thiuk you that if I loved 
you not as much ns my lips proclaim, I should have 
been enabled to stifle all good feelings m my heart 
at the time when 1 believed it was my own father’s 

wife “ 

“Enough, enough!” cried Ethel hysterically: 
and then with a sudden solemnity of look and 
manner, she added in a low tone, “ At all events we 
are rescued from that deep sense of stupendous 
guilt !” 

“ Tell me what you would have me do, dearest 
Ethel,” said Adolphus ; “and your slightest word 
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■hall become the strongest law for me. But re- 
member, dear Ethel, my position is not merely a 
painful one— it is absolutely frightful!” • 

“I know— I know it!” exclaimed the Counteas, 
again speaking with a kind of hysterical frenxy ; 
« and therefore it is impossible for me to advise you. 
Do what you will : but if your position be fright- 
ful, mine is almost desperate— and sooner than 
behold you compelled to lead another to the 
altar ** 

She stopped short; and Adolphus was terrified 
by the strange wild look of mingled frensy and 
despair which for a few moments seemed stamped 
upon her countenance. 

“ Good heavens ! what am I to do ?” he ex- 
claimed, starting up from his kneeling position at 
her feet, and beginning to pace the room with 
agitated and uneven steps. “ I feel as if I were 
going mad !” 

“ And I,” cried the Countess in a thrilling voice, 
“ feel as if I were road already ! Oh, why did I ever 
love you as ^bave done ?— wherefore do I love you 
so passionately still ?” 

“ Ethel, let us endeavour to be composed and 
reasonable/* said Adolphus, at length resuming 
his scat by her side, and taking her hand as he 
looked with fond earnestness and imploring en- 
treaty in her face. “ I tell you that I neither will 
nor can take any step without your consent but 
will you calmly envisage all the difficulties of the 
position in which I know wo are placed P” 

“Yes, yes— proceed ! M said the Countess. “I 
am calm — I am reasonable !” — and yet she 
shivered visibly as if with a cold inward despe- 
ration. 

“Would you, Ethel, that wo should fly away 
together P” asked Adolphus. '* No— I am sure you 
would not: for it would be ruin for us both. Thp 
Earl in Ins rage would proclaim everything in 
respect to myself : I should become on outcast- 
penniless; and though God knows 1 shrink not 
from the idea of poverty on my own account, yet 
for your sake, Ethel— Oh, I could not endure to 
behold you, my beloved one, pining away in 
want !'* 

“Think not of me,” answered the Countess; 
" for I could dare everything. But not for worlds 
would I have your true position proclaimed ! — not 
for worlds would I have you stripped of your rank 
— scorned and spurned by those who have hitherto 

been your equals No, no— I could not— it 

would kill me!” 

“You see, Ethel/’ continued Adolphus, “that* 
what I said is right — and we cannot flee away to- 
gether. But on the other hand I cannot remain 
here in the same position as before : the Earl hi* 
sists that I should marry Isabella. Neither can I 
carry outs our original view and go abroad upon 
the Continent : because there again arises the con- 
sideration that the Earl insists that I shall espouse 
Isabella !” 

“In a word, then,” rejoined the Countess, 
■peaking in a voice of cold and unnatural calmness, 
’"your position is reduced to these alternatives— 
that you must either fly away with me, or remain 
to espouse Isabella. We have both agreed that 
the first of these alternatives is impossible ; and I 
see therefore that you are endeavouring to make 
up your mind to the latter. Is it not so P” 

“ In the name of heaven, Ethel, what else can 


I do?** asleep Adolphus, with passionate vehe- 
mence. 

“And Isabella, who loves Christian Ashton P** 
said the Countess, still in the same voice n» bo* 
fore. 

“Did you ever for a moment fancy that this 
childish passion of theirs/* exclaimed Adolphus, 
** would eventually come to anything P It was all 
very well that you and I availed ourselves of it for 
our own purposes i but could wo in sober serious- 
ness conceive that an Earl's niece would bo allowed 
to throw herself away upon this penniless youth P” 

“ And you could level your mind to the accept- 
ance of a bride whose love you know to be bestowed 
upon another— and whioh very love you yourself 
have helped to fan P” 

“ Ethel, you are cruel— too cruel ! you are grad- 
ing me to desperation!**— and again Adolphus 
started up from his seat in a wild and excited 
manner. "Will you tell me/* he demanded, afler 
two or three rapid pacings to and fro, — “ will you 
tell me, Ethel, what oourso I am to pursue P— for 
as there is a heaven above me, I see but one 1” 

“ Pursue it then,” said the Countess t " pursue 

it, Adolphus and may you bo happy. But 

I— but I ” 

■' Oh ! now you fill me with wretchedness again I” 
— and the young man literally wrung his hands in 
anguish. * 

“ No, no— be not unhappy/* responded the Coun- 
tess : and there was still an unnatural coldness in 
her look. “ It is useless, Adolphus, to continue 
this scene: it is roost painful for us both.*’ 

“ Then, by heaven,” ejaculated the young man, 
vehemently, “I will not marry Isabella! I will 
take some step— indeed I will do the very worst, 
rather than seal the unhappiness of your life l” 

“And I, Adolphus, would do the very worst 
also,” rejoined the Countess, “ rather than live to 
behold you the husband of Another !” 

Having thus spoken, Ethel abruptly quitted the 
room : and Adolphus continued to walk to and fro 
— but no longer in an agitated manner : it was 
with slow pace, sombre countenance, and downcast 
looks. 


. CHAPTER MI. 

THE DEED OF A EIGHT. 

Adolphus and Ethel did not meet again until the 
evening ; and this was at the dinner-table, where 
the Earl and Isabella were present. But it would 
almost seem as if they had by tacit consent com- 
posed their looks in such a manner that not even 
to each other should there linger the slightest trace 
to remind them of the painful scone which had 
occurred a few hours back. The Earl, as a matter 
of course, suspected not for an instant that 
Adolphus had acquainted Ethel with the astound- 
ing revelation in respect to his birth ; and it was 
naturally Ethel’s policy and purpose to prevent her 
husband frdm surmising that any such revelation 
had been made to her. It is therefore easy to un- 
derstand why she compelled herself to converse 
and smile as gaily as heretofore, and to wear a 
look as if she were labouring onder no restraint* In 
tho same way it was the policy as well as purpose of 
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Adolphus to maintain his usu«l demeanour, so that 
the Kurl might believe him anxumd to avoid the 
risk of showing the ladies by his look* that any- 
thing extraordinary had taken place. As fur Isa- 
bella,— she was inwardly sad at having been 
compelled by a sense of duty to pen that note to 
Christian Ashton to which we have already alluded; 
and not being versed in the arts of dissimulation, 
she coujd not outwardly oonccal tins mournful 
pen«i renew. 

The dinner passed away; and when the ladies 
retired to tin? drawing-room, the Earl accompanied 
them,— not from apy particular motive, but merely 
because cm this occasion ho had no inclination to 
sit ever his wine. Adolphus went out to take a 
short ramble by himself: f>r l»o again felt the 
necessity of giving way to his reflections. Thus 
the evening passed without Adolphus and Ethel 
being loft alone together even for single in- 
ttant. 

We must observe, for the better comprehension 
of what i* to follow, that the Countess of Lasccllcs 
still Mh'pt apart from hor husband; and though 
the Enri was becoming impatient of this sop na- 
tion of chambers, he had not as yet insisted that 
it should cease. 

Night came : silence prevailed throughout the 
palatial mansion of the Earl of Laseejlcs. Wore 
all sleeping there P Who can say ? •When the 
world retire to rest in the evening, they know not 
wlnt may transpire during tho many hours of 
darkness ere they awaken to the light again. And 
during those hours what deeds of mystery and 
horror are often perpetrated 1 Wherefore to the 
t> nid-mimhul is night more or less terrible, even 
though their own pouseioucos be without roproaoh? 
it va because they know that cntnoijjhnosos tho 
hour of darkness wherein to achieve idr purpose : 
they know that gudt shrouds itx<lf beneath that 
sombre veil when creeping stealthily along its 
path of iniquity. They know that if their intel- 
ligence can divest night of its superstitious terrors, 
yet that nevertheless real objects ol‘ horror are 
stalking abroad, uud that the votaries of crime 
constitute frightful shapes. They know that mur- 
der, and burglary, and violence of every descrip- 
tion are fearfully persouiftefl during tho h>>ur* of 
darkness; aiid’that tho breeze which sighs or tUkt 
'tlni wind which howls around their dwelling^, may 
be wafting tho last low moan or else the loud cr\ 
of the murdered victim’s agony. Yes— night has 
its terrors: it is peopled with fearful shtipos; — 
and the dark past^oua of man accomplish all 
tUi*! 

Tho night passed— and morning dawned upon 
fcbc palatial mansion of tho Earl of Jaiscollcs. It 
was a beautiful day to which that night had thus 
given birth : the beams of J&e orient sun shone 
upon tho emerald verdure of the gardenia, and 
made the fruitage glow as if gems w«j* appended 
to eydry Jjouph. The birds were carolling in the 
tree?: window itfter window on the domestics’ 
storey was opened to admit tho breeze of morn, 
os tho occupants of those rooms rose from their 
couches to apparel themselves for the work of 
another day. An4 PW 11 little later, as eight 
o’clock approached, the easements of other chaui- 
b«'r$ wero opened, — lobelia’s hare— that of Adol- 
phus there— and ^StjheTe ^ IP^uud-floqr. The 
draperies fluttered gcn$ly to that softly breathing 


zephyr, which carried tbo blithe song of birds 
upcm its wing, and penetrating to every ear, 
might have infused serene happiness - into every 
heart. 

But, ah! what horrible rumour is this which 
towards nine o’clock begins to circulate like wild- 
fire throughout the palatial mausion ? — has murder 
been doing its dread work during the darkness of 
the post night ? or is it some frightful error P 
No : it is all but too true ; and tho unfortunate 
Earl of LasccUes bas been made the victim of a 
foul and mysterious assassination. 

It appeared, from the statement of Makepeace, 
that he went as usual to his master’s suite of 
rooms a little before nine o’clock; and that on en- 
tering tho bed-chamber, he was horrified on be- 
holding tho sheet deluged with blood- He 
approached— and found the Earl lying on his back, 
with his throat literally cut from ear to ear. 
Seized with a mortal terror, he rushed forth on 
the landing, and raised that cry of murder, which 
awaking such terrible echoes, speedil/reverberated 
throughout the mansion. Then the other ser- 
vants bogan flocking thither, with ghastly horror 
depicted on their countenances : Adolphus, tho 
Countess, and Isabella, from their own respective 
chambers, sped with wild distracted looks in the 
same direction ; — and that morning of such serene 
bhssfultieiF out of doors, was one fraught with 
dread confusion, trouble, mystery, and ntlright 
within those walls. 

Who could have done the deed ? Whore was 
tho weapon with which it was accomplished? 
This was not to bo found. Tho nearest surgeon 
of I ho neighbourhood, wfca_ was quickly sent, for, 
ami who was speedily ou tho spot, declared that 
(lie Earl must have been dead some hours --and 
that it was consequently in the depth of the night 
when the red right arm of Murder bared itself lor 
tins tremendous deed. Furthermore, the medical 
authority affirmed that the fatal wound was m- 
ilietod by some very sharp instrument ; but that 
Irom certain appearances, he was convinced it was 
not with a razor, — his opinion bung that it 
was a large knit*. Whatever the instrument 
were, death must have been instantaneous : 
the unfortunate old nobleman must have died al- 
most without a groan. But that instrument, as 
we have already said, was not to bo found ; 
mid when the police arrived upon the spot, nothing . 
was discovered to attach suspicion to #ny parti- 
cular individual. Every room throughout tho 
•mausion was strictly searched, — Adolphus, the 
Countess, and Isabella desiring that theirs might 
lorm no exception, as they did not choovo to draw 
a line of demarcation between themselves and the* 
domestics under such circumstances. But in none 
oi the many apartments of that house ras there 
discovered the slightest sciutillaUou of a due to 
tlie assassin. Yet the conviction was strong that 
the perpetrator of the deed must be an inmate of 
the mansion- No burglarious entry had been 
effected : no door had been forcod — d<j window had 
been found open, when the servant first descended • 
from their own chambers. If therefore tne 
assassin was not a dweller within those walls, 
could he have been secreted for hours beneath the 
Earl’s bed awaiting his opportunity to commit 
the dreadful crime ? Buut in that case, how did 
he escape after the deed was done ? Certainly 
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qot during tbe night: for, as already stated, no dismay, ami the consternation which prevailed 
door nor window was found ppen in the morning ; * throughout the house : yet no one offered to (oove 
and such assassin could not have slipped forth it ; for such a proceeding, by itself alone, nought 
Jh'om the premises after the servants had risen nave at once drawn dowu suspicion on tbd hOad of 
without being perceived by those who were moving such person. 

about within the walls, or by tbe gardeners in the There was a Coroner’s inquest: but nathitig 
grounds. No— it appeared incontestable that the transpired to throw the faintest light on this ap- 
murderer was an inmate of the mansion : but od palling mystery. The proceeding* terminated 
whom could suspicion alight? Thera seemed to without affixiug tho remotest Suspicion upon any 
be no reason to imagine that any one had a motive individual. Not a garment had been found bear- 
for such a crime : or at least such was the opmiori ing a blood-stain in nny room, save that where the 
formed by tbe police after carefully and minutely tragedy itself occurred : no kuife, nor weapon of 
inquiring into the case. Any other description, had boon specially pointed 

But if tho author of tho deod were thus involved at as the one which had been used by tbe mur* 
in an obscurity which seemed impenetrable, not derer’s hand. Tho irAgody created an immense 
less mysterious was the motive itself. Could it sensation out of doors : the mystery in which it 
have been plunder ? There was no evidence id was enveloped, struck with awo tho myriad readers 
the "Earl's suite of apartments that a single thing of newspapers. Everything appeared to be out of 
of any value had been removed. Ilia purse, con- the ordinary course in reference to this foul crime; 
tainirig some thirty or forty pounds in notes and for not oven did the whisper of scandal suggest a 
gold, was on the toilet-table, — as w ere his superb j singlo naruo as that of tho probable author of the 
watch and ufassivo chain, his diamond rings, and j deed. Conjecture itself was stupified— surmise 
several other articles of jewellery. A box eon- was prostrate. It appeared to be one of those 
• tdimng other jewels stood on a chest of drawers ; deeds which, terrible in their mystery and in* 
and though unlocked, it had not been rilled, scramble in their motive, now and then occur upon 
Blunder therefore was? assuredly not the assassin's tho theatre of tho world as if to prove that things 
object . Then, what could have been his motive P may take place on earth defying tho power of man 
l*nvuie vengeance? No: this idea seemed i\Ho- to fathom, and which are io remain entombed in 
get her incompatible with the harmless, frivolous, darkness uiftil tho finger of heaven for its own wise 
inoffensive character of the murdered nobleman, , purposes shall draw aside tho veil and bring all to 
Tho tottery was great: it seemed os if it would j light. 

remain impenetrable. In ninety-nine cases oui of | Throughout tho day when tho murder was dis* 
every hundred where a foul crime has been corn- } covered and the twro following ones, tho Countess 

nutted, suspicion at once attaches itself to some j of Lnseellc* kept her chamber,— a physician being 

individual ; the circumstances of tho deed present in almost constant attendance upon her, as she was 
a clue - or there is a known motive which might in a slate of fever, and Frequently hysterical. Tbe 
have influenced tho suspected person. But in tho Earl of Lfigeellesi,— a* wo must now denominate 
present case there was nothing of all this— no clue Adolphus, tor he refused not to adopt the rank to 
left behind by any want of caution on tho ams- which the world believed him unlitied, and which 
sin’s part— no visible object which any one had to there seemed nobody to dispute, -kept his own 
gain by such a deed — no known motive that might room for the greater portion of the first day : but 
have served as an impulse to any particular indi- on the second ho attended at tho inquest; and 
vidua! . afterwards he assumed the position of head of tho 

After tho discovery of tho terrific crime, tho ! establishment. But he appeared deeply to fool 

Countess of Luscelles was borne in a swoon back | tho terrific tragedy which had taken placn : his 

to her own chamber, whence Bhe had hurried to countemaico boro every indication of profound 
the tragic scene, ns above described. Isabella, on sorrow - is Step was languid and slow— bis voice 
learning that it was all too true, likewise fell was mournful and subdued : he appeared as if ho 
into unconsciousness, and was conveyed to her wero merely exerting a •little energy for duty’s 
. apartment,— a serious indisposition supervening, sake, but that it cost him tho most painful efforts 
Adolphus appeared moat profoundly horrified and to do so. As for poor Isabella,— slio continued 
shocked ; and for some hours ho was quite ioeapa. seriously indisposed; and we may as well hero re- 
[ Me ot issuing any instructions. Makepeace bo* < *mark at onco that it was not unlii after tho funeral 
| wailed tho loos of the master who had always been of her deceased uncle that she crossed the threshold 
so kind and indulgent to him; and all Lhn'.ther of her own apartment, 
i servants of that extensive establishment ue'ncd to Bat it was before that funeral took place — and 
■ be stricken with consternation and grief. Indeed or. the fourth day following the night of tho mys* 
I the>e fecl&hgs appeared to bo universal witum those tcrious murder— that Adolphus and Ethel mot for 
I walls ;— and %ot many doubtless said to themselves, tho first time sinco the moment when, on tho 
*{ k There must be one accomplished dissembler morning of the foul deed's discovery, they had 
amongst uh- one being whose hypocrisy la as per- rushed from theit respective chambers to tho scene 
' i feet as his crimo is tremendous 1” of the crime to ascertain whether tho frightful in* 

j It was therefore a fearful tLiug for those who teliigonco which had reached them was indeed 
! *wl-iv innocent, to bo compelled thus to reason true. It wfw ill the drawing-room that they now 
i within themselves. As oho looked upon another, met on this fourth day, as above stated; and they 
he said to himself, il At this moment I may be were Alone thero together. Ethel bad so tar reco* 
gasiug on the assassin — ami that other was with vered that She &ba enabled to ascend without 
equal probability saying the same thing within his ' assistance tb that apartment: blit she was much 
ow n heart os he looked in the face of the former. ; changed — the colour had totally forsaktoh her 
Buck a state of things aggravated the Lortof, the cheeks, which tie re haggard and sunken;— And the 
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sable garments which she wore, together with the 
snowy white cap of widowhood, made her look 
more ghostlike still. We have already said that 
Adolphus was changed likewise ; and his mourning 
garb threw out in ghastlier relief the pallor of bis 
own countenance. 

Ethel was in that drawing-room first ; and she 
was half reclining on the sofa when Adolphus — 
sow Earl of Lascelles — slowly opened the door and 
made his appearance. Strango indeed was the 
look which these two beings throw upon each 
other; and these looks were precisely similar in 
their expression. It was with mingled horror, 
aversion, and reproach that Ethel looked upon 
Adolphus: it was with mingled horror, aversion, 
an^i reproach that Adolphus looked upon Ethel. 
But the next instant the aspect of each coun- 
tenance changed : Ethel looked with surprise upon 
Adolphus, as if she had expected another species 
of gaze on his part— and Adolphus looked with 
surprise on Ethel, as if her own gaae had equally 
astonished him. 

He walked slowly up to her ; and fixing his eyes 
upon her, said in a low deep voice, “Ethel, you 
have sold your soul to Satan on my account !” 

“ What, Adolphus !" she exclaimed : “ is it pos- 
sible that you dare hurl the terrific weight of your 
own crime upon me?” 

“Ethel,” quickly rejoined Adolphus, “this is 
outrageous — this is horrible !” 

“Adolphus,” retorted the Countess, "this is 
playing the part of unhoard-of villany, to imputo 
your crime to me !” 

“ Good God !” murmurod the Earl of Lascelles, 
staggering back as he pressed his hand to his brow : 
“ do I hear aright P or am I dreaming ?” 

“Adolphus,” said Ethel, “of what use is this 
shocking hypocrisy on your part ? Methought 
when you first entered the room that your looks 

would quail in my presence ” 

“Woman, this is intolerable!” interrupted Adol- 
phus, fiercely grasping Ethel's arm. “It was I 
who thought that you would not dare look me in 
the face 1” 

“Unhand me, murderer!” cried the Countess, 
recoiling as if with a strong *sh udder from his touch. 

.! “.Murderess !” literally growled Adolphus with 
< savage terocity. “Beautiful ns you once were, you 
j are now loathsome to my ©yes 1” ° 

“ Monster !” retorted Ethel, with keenost bit- 
terness: “you are horriblo as a fiend in my 
sight. !” 

.There was nearly a minute's silence, — during 
which those two beings gazed upon each other, 
with the strongest feelings of horror, aversion, and 
loathing expressed in their countenances. Their 
eyes appeared to burn: yet they did not shoot 
forth fitful glances— it was with a steady fire 
shining from the eyes of ouo towards the eyes of 
the other, transfusing mutual abhorrence! Yet 
neither seemed to dare avert those eyes from 
the other, lest it should bo thought there was 
quailing and cowardice : for whatever the truth 
might be, very certain it was that Adolphus chose 
to affix (lie crime upon Ethel, while Ethel seemed 
equally resolute in affixing it upon Adolphus. 

“ You dare stand before me thus.?’’ said the 
Countess, at length breaking silence : “ you dare 
meet my regards thus steadily, when your own 
heart tolls you that you are a murderer ?” 


“And you, Ethel,” retorted the Earl af Las- 
celles, “ exhibit such a spectacle of brazen female 
hardihood that fills me with even more astonish- 
ment than your capability of committing the crime 
itself— for your conscience all the while is whisper- 
ing that you are a murderess !” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ethel, quivering visibly from 
head to foot, “ that there should be such a power 
of hypocrisy in man. What earthly purpose does 
it serve you to deny your crime in my presence, 
when you know that, considering all the past, I 
dare not betray you P” 

“ Come, Ethel,” responded Adolphus, “ at least 
let this scene of hideous mockery terminate. Con- 
fess your guilt : for you likewise know that I dare 
not betray you !” 

“Wretch! coward — thus to treat a woman!” 
cried Ethel. 

“ Ah ! but if that woman, being a murderess,” 
retorted Adolphus, “ brings it all upon herself!” 

“ You are driving me to madness !” exclaimed 
the Countess, stamping her foot upon the floor. 

“ Does not all evidence brand you with the guilt 
of this stupendous crime ? Were not your part- f 
ing words to me, on the day preceding the night j 
of that crime, that sooner than marry Isabella you 
would do the very worst 7” j 

“Ah! but you, Ethel, echoed those words!” | 
retorted Adolphus ; “ and you declared that soouer i 
than see me lead Isabella to the altar, you would j 
do the very worst ! Methought at the time you 
alluded to suicide ” ' ; 

“And I did!” ejaculated Ethel, vehemently 
“ But I, on my part, thought at the time that you 
meant to dare my husband’s auger and vengeance 
even to the uttormost ” j 

“ And I did mean all that !” exclaimed Adol- 
phus. “I mount that sooner than wed Isabella 
after all you had said, I would flee away to the 
Continent and let the Earl expose— repudiate— ( 
discard mo if he thought fit. Yes— that was my I 
meaning ! But your’s, Ethel, was vory, very dif- 
ferent !” 

“ No, Adolphus— as God is my judge,” cried the 
Countess, passionately, “ I swear ” 

“ For heaven’s sake add not pcijury and blas- 
phemy,” interrupted Adolphus, with an air of ■ 
horror and affright, “to tho other stupendous 
crimo ! For it is 1 who swear — I who take God to 
witness ” 

“ No, no !” almost shrieked forth Ethel : “ be- 
come not a perjurer! become not a blasphe- j 
mer !” 

It was now the Earl of Lascelles who stamped 
his foot with rage ; and he began paciug tho room 
like a lion chafing in his den : while Ethel took 
shorter but not less agitated walks to and fro on 
tho hearth-rug. * 

“ Adolphus,” she at length said, abruptly stop- ^ 
ping him, and looking fixedly upon his counto- ; 
nance, “ you seom to have forgotten that you told i 
me the tale of that interview with the Earl, when 
he revealed to you that you were not his son. Oh, 
bo not thus obstinate ! Bemain silent, if you will : 
but do not — do not persevere in a course as dread- 
ful as it is dastard 1— do not, by attributing the 
orime to me, for an instant entertain the hope • 
that you can make me think it was not your hand 
which really perpetrated it ! Had you not every 
motive P Were yon not trembling at the idea of 
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I aosing rank— position— fortune ? JO id yon not 

therefore say to yourself that you would for ever 
silence the lips that alone could tell the tale : for 
you knew that mine were already sealed by that 
guilty lore which had subsisted between us !** 
u If I have listened to you in 6110000,” responded 
Adolphus, “ it is not that my blood has ceased to 
boil with indignant impatience. Ethel, Ethel, It 
is you who thus with n detestable dissimulation 

r rsevere in attributing the crime to me I— —it is you, 
say, who hope to make me fancy that you feally 
did not perpetrato that crime! Ton speak of 
inotivos you bad every motive! Think you 
that I comprehend not the terrific jealousy which 
swayed your heart when I spoke of wedding Isa- 
bella P Ah, confess that it was through love of 
me you did this deed !— confess it, Ethel, and I 
will pardon you but for heaven’s sake perse- 

vere not in ascribing it unto me !” 

“ 1 also, Adolphus, have curbed ray impatience/* 
answered the Countess, “ that I might give you a 
fair chance lor retractation, confession, and atone* 
merit :~but you aro obstinate! Now listen. \V e 
will not blind our eyes to the fact that the crime 
rests between us two * for no other Hving being 
had a motive in perpetrating it. It was therefore 
1 or you who committed it— -and you know, 
Adolphus, that it was vourwlf P* 

“ Ah, Ethel! you have indeed saii truly/’ ho 
exclaimed, “that it lies between. us two : but you 
will not look me much longer in tho face and with 
such astounding dissimulation deny that all tho 
guilt was wholly and solely yours !** 

The Countess literally ground her teeth with 
rage ,* and then she muttered in a voice that was 
hoarse with the same feeling, “Miscreant, you 
know that you are a murderer !” 

“ No, fiend in female shape l it is you who are a 
murderess!”— and having thus spoken, tho Earl of 
iiHsccllcs walked abruptly forth from the room, 

Tho Countess flung herself upon the sofa, and 
gave way to bitterest weeping and most convulsing 
sobs. 


CHAPTER LITT, 


cumsTiEA afd ams ayah. 

Twuek weeks had elapsed since the virifc which 
Mu 1 hi me Angellque paid to the Princess Indora j* 
and the oriental lady had nut as yet carried her 
project into execution with regard to Oaklands. 
The Jhiki* of Marehmont had been suddenly called 
out oi town on some particular business; and thus 
Madame Angchque had found no opportunity of 
commuincutmg with him. She had written a note 
to this effect to the Princess Indora, at the same 
time that, she sent home the European costumes 
which her Highness bad ordered. 

Three weeks, toc^ had elapsed since that visit 
rhich Christina paid |o Zoo, ami when she had 
every reason to believe ihst this amitPble lady sus* 
peeted the passion which her husband cherished 
lor our heroine. Christina had been very un- 
bnppy since tliat dntc : hut she had endeavoured 
to conceal her feelings as much us possible from 
tho Princess,— though tho latter on three or four 


occasions kindly questioned her whether she had 
not something which troubled her mind t Chris- 
tina gave evasive responses ; and these tended to 
confirm Indora’s suspicion that her young friend 
was not altogether happy. 

Accordingly, ono day when they were seated to- 
gether in the elegantly furnished drawing-room, 
the Princess said in a gentle voice, and with a look 
of the most benevolent sympathy, “ I am afraid, 
my dear Christina, that you have something which 
is preying upon your mind ? If it be so, toll mo 
—hesitate not to make a confidante of me. I am 
your friend— I love you— and I wish you well.” 

u I am deeply grateful to your ladyship,” an- 
swered Christina, “ for the many, many kindnesses 
which I experience at your hands 1 I have every 
reason to be happy beneath your roof ” 

♦‘Perhaps you miss the society in which you 
were wont to mingle when nt Lady Ortuvian 
Meredith’s P Hero it must be dull for you ” 

*■ Oh, no— far from it !” exclaimed Chris! inn, 
hoping to divert tho conversation inlo some other 
channel, “I love the life which I am leading 
here ” 

“ I know that you alwnys speak with sincerity,” 
observed the Princess; “and therefore my mind 
is at ©aso on that point. Iruleod,” she added, 
with a smile, “ your time is well occupied— for you 
make occupation for yourself. It is exceedingly 
kind of you to take so much pains in touching 
S a goon ah to road English accurately : —but arc you 
sure thnt she does not take advantage or your 
kindness ?” 

“Oh, no, my lady!” exclaimed the aminblo 
Christina, *' Saguonnh is so willing 11 pupil, that 
1 experience tho utmost delight in instructing her. 
I had not been many days in your buhVmp’s 
house, before J saw that Sagoonah na* lii.itd 
anxious to make herself thoroughly iirqirrintc 1 
with the English language. She had already » 
very tolerable idea of my native tongue: hut. sho 
wished to be able to read n -and your ladyulnp 
would be surprised, if you now heard her, at tho 
progress she has made.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” observed Indora ; 
“for she is a young woman of remarkable intel- 
ligence,” 

At this moment the object of the conversation 
entered the room to make some announcement to 
her mistress; and those three females constituted* 
a group which the eye of even an anchorite could 
not have surveyed with indifference. The Princess 
Indora, in her superbly picturesque garb, and with 
her magnificent charms, half-reclining upon the 
velvot cushions of tho sofa— the ayah, with her 
darker stylo of loveliness, standing before her il 
that attitude of respectful attention which she was 
wont to adopt — and tho youthful Christina, in- 
vested with that exquisite virginal beauty which 
rendered her a being so well calculated to excite 
the tendereat interest,— these three, we repeat, 
bemg thus grouped, would hav© formed an ad- 
mirable subject for the pencil of the .rtist. 

An hour after that conversation between thd 
Princess and Christina, we shall' find the latter 
heated iu another room, in company with Sagoonah, 
who was engaged in the practice of her English 
reading. Here was another interesting spectacle, 
—that Hindoo woman, evidently exerting all her 
powers to render lm^eli' prulkicat in the task 
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rkich that beauteous English maiden Was so 
willingly a upor intending ! And when Christina 
bestowed well deserved praises upon her pu]>il, 
tho superb dark eyes of the latter lighted up to 
an almost preternatural lustre, flashing with joy 
and triumph at the progress which she thus 
made. 

A few hours later the night has come; and 
Christina is alone in her own chamber at tho 
Princess’s villa. It was half-past ten o’clock ; 
aud the maiden bpd not long retired thither. She 
gate down at the toilet-table, while combing out 
tho masses of her raven hair i but gradually she 
foil into a profound reverie — her hands sank upon 
her knees -the oomb dropped without her perceiv- 
ing it— and her hair remained floating all dis- 
hevelled upon her shoulders and down her back, 
lower than her waist. There were sevoral topics 
which thus engaged Christina’s profound medita- 
tion. She thought of Zoo— the amiable, the in- 
teresting, tho kind-hearted lady, who she feared 
had been nufking tho most dreadful sacrifice of 
her own feelings rather than suffer her husband to 
■ perceive that hlio liud fathomed vhe secret of the 
love which he entertained for another. Then 
Christina thought of this love which Lord Oo- 
tiiMun cherished towards herself: who strove to 
c »r jure up a feeling which might satisfy her that 
she was annoyed and indignant at being the object 
of this love i but she could not thus far do violence 
to the tender sentiment which existed with a cer- 
tain degree* of reciprocity in her own heart. Then 
she thought of her brother who h little while pre- 
viously hud lost his situation with the Earl of 
Liuseelles, and had not as yet obtained another ; ami 
Irion her reflections turned, with mingled owe and 
horror, upon the mysterious death of that unfor- 
j tu'uiU* uwbhvrmn. 

< hi istma’s reverie thus lasted for a long time ; 
arid when she gradually aroused herself from it, 
mol cun* tilted her wutch — which was a gift from 
the Princess/Indora she perceived that it was 
p is: i leven o’clock. She was loudening to continue 
fo*r night-Unict ; and m another quarter of tin 
lirnii u»ia ready to retire to rest. But just m* she 
was about to extinguish her candle, tdio thought 
bhe heard the bounds of footsteps dose 'Tiding the 
M. irs from the floor above that on which her own 
eh iii.her was situated. They w<»ro steps so light 
luul hi ry that only tho keenest --mso of hearing 
could have caught them; and Oimsrii.a ft, it con- 
Mnc-d Li nit tlie tread was the stealthy one of a 
per-'un lint wishing to b-* overheard. A vague 
terror seized upon. her: for sho all in a moment 
lemcmhtred lhat warning letter which Mr. lied* 
hlfo fold h’nt to tho Princess, and which her 
J 1 ighnf ,i -s had shown her afo-ut three weeks back. 
That letter as the reader wul remember, was to 
tin* effect t li.it some ev:b disposed persons might 
* psofoibJy g*ek to inveigle Indora or tho ayah 
Nngoouau inlo a snare; and as the pure-minded 
CknsUua was too unsophisticated anti inexpe- 
rienced to bo enabled to fathom the real rigm- 
Heaney of .Mr. Reik-UffV’s allusion, her imagination 
natmally excited tins vague terror which now 
seized upon her. She drew ckiMJ towards tho 
t door— and listened with suspended/br^ath. Again 
she caught the sounds of. , footsteps : they were 
now descending the lower flight— and in a few 
moments they ceased. She endeavoured to calm 
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herself with tjm id \* that it might be flugoumb, 
or one of tho other fouwlo- servants, descending 
for some purpose : but if so. wherefore that ®vi+ 
dently studied stealthiness of tread P — an it was 
not so very late that the fear of awakening ttte 
household need be entertained. Vor haps Christina 
was rendered somewhat nervous and apprehensive 
by having reflected on the mysterious murder of 
Jhe Earl of Lascclfos; and this impression being 
strong on her mind - together with the ropullca- 
tion, so vividly conjured up, of Mr. BeiUhlfo'a 
warning letter— naturally filled her with vague 
misgivings and with a dread of some unknown 
danger. 

She opened the do or gently —aud again listened. 
AU was now still. She thought of retiring to 
rest : but scarcely had she dosed the door again, 
when that mysterious terror came back with re- 
newed force ; and she felt that she could not pos- 
sibly sleep, nor ere n Iro tranquilly in her couch, 
unless sho were reassured in respect to the safety 
of tho premises. She remained at the dovir to 
listen if tho footsteps would return i but a quarto^ 
of an boar passed— and all continued quiet. She 
thought of going to tho Vriiiciais's ohutuber and 
tolling her what she hud heard : but then she re- 
flected that if her nppiehcusions should prove 
groundless, she would i'ccl humiliated and look 
foolish at hftving given wav to such terror. But 
she thought she might at all events tiHCftid to the 
female-servants’ chambers to aee if they worn 
there: for the conviction was strong in her irnnd 
that she had heard footsteps defending, and tint 
they had not ascended again. Knvoloping In r>tdf 
in a muslin wrapper, and takiug the ouudlo in 
her hand, sho proceeded up stair* with u tread us 
Uf„ht as if sho wore a spirit gliding. On reaching 
tho lauding above, sho saw that, fr+goouah s 
chamber- door stood open; and on entering, sho 
found that Sagoonah hmelf was not there. They 
were therefore the ayah's footstep* that she foul 
heard : but w hy was she thus long absent Y Tho 
thought now struck Christina that Sagoouuh must 
belli; and she went down stairs — stdi with the 
sumo n I’-eJeas tread ns hi loie, in onler not to mu- 
lurb tee tVinccss. A l^ht was it-auirig liom the 
boud"ir, < .<■ door of which stood open. Curis^im 
advanced -and looking in, ^beheld bhigoonnh bend- 
mg uve* one of tlio huge volumes of the Time* 
jO'«rtp.'jper, which wore kept in that room. Tncr 
Hindoo woman bad her buck towards the du<<rt 
tho volume was spread open upon tbo table ; aud 
Sho was evidently mj ubhoibed ju its contents that 
she did not eaten the rustling of Christina'* dseS'S, 
The first thought winch struck our artless young 
heroine, was that the ayah experienced euCh au 
ardent longing to render herself proficient in the 
English tongue, that sho was oven inclined to 
aacritice a portion of her night’s rest to tl>v prose- 
cution of her studies: but all of » sudden sue 
wiuj startled by tba vehement i auuwv in 
which Sagoonah gave utterance to sonrethiug 
in her own native tongue; and which was 
therefore ini-ornprehozurildo to tho noinden. At 
tho same tiflie Sagonnab stood up from her 
previously leaning posture ; and glancing around, 
so strange a light flashed from her eyes on behold- 
ing CbriVona/that the latter was absolutely La'- 
rifled. There woe an expression of rage too on 
the ayah s countenance, where the rich red blood 
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mantled through the duskiness of her complexion : 
but instantaneously composing herself, she placed 
her ringer to her lips of vivid vermilion, to enjoin 
silence. Then beckoning Christina to enter the 
boudoir, she gently closed the door. 

“What made you seek me, Mias Ashton V 
asked the ayah, in a voice which though perfectly 
respectful, nevertheless displayed a firm resolution 
to have her query satisfied: then, suddenly recol- 
lecting aometning, she hastened to close the 
volume, as if to prevent Christina from seeing 
what particular part of the huge file she had been 
reading. 

“ I heard footsteps descending the stairs,” an- 
swered Christina: “they did not ro-ascend— I was 
alarmed— I went up to your room — not finding 
you*there, I thought you wero ill — and with this 
apprehension 1 came to see if 1 could be of any 
service to you.” 

While the maiden was thus speaking, Sagoonah’s 
luminous dark eyes were riveted upon her, as if to 
read into the very depths of her soul, and thus 
glean whether she were truly explaining her mo- 
tives. But it was impossible to doubt Christina's 
sincerity : her looks were artlessness itself ; —and 
8a goon ah was satisfied. 

“ You must do me a favour, Miss Ashton,” she 
said; “and that is, not to mention to the Prinoess 
that you found me reading one of Hheae great 
books. Her Highness would be very angry with 
me ; and I am sure you would not wish to draw 
down her displeasure upon my head.” 

“ I certainly shoald be sorry to do anything of 
the kind,” answered the maiden: “but 1 think 
you must be in error to suppose that your goud- 
heartod mistress would ho offended ” 

“ She would !” Sagoonah emphatically responded, 
as she thus interrupted our heroine. 

“ Then if you are conscious of an indiscretion,” 
said Christina, in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
“ wherefore did you commit it P” 

“Do not ask me. Miss Ashton!” rejoined the 
Hindoo woman: and again there was a sinister 
flashing in her burning, haunting eyes. “ Promise 
me the favour which I have requested— and you 
know not with what deep gratitude I shall regard 
you.!” 

“ Best assured, Sagoopah,” replied our heroine, 
“ I shall not travel cat of my way to di> you an 
injury. But my pledge is given with tho under- 
standing that you do not repeat that which, 
according to your own words, you know to be an 
indiscretion.” ' 

“ I will not repeat it,” answered Sagoonah ; 

“ and 1 thank you, Miss Ashton, for your kind- 

They then issued together from the boudoir; 
nod cautiously ascending the stairs, separated to 
their respective chambers. But Christina could 
not help thinking it strange that the Princess 
Indora was likely to be offended if it came to her 
knowledge that her Hindoo attendant made use of 
her progress in her English studies to peep into 
those files of the Times. 

On the following morning Christina received 
a note from Zoe, requesting her if possible to call 
upon her in the course of that day. It was 
most affectionately worded— but made not the 
slightest allusion to Lord Octavian. It informed 
Christina that the health of the writer continued 


! to be very bad, and that the physician had ordered 
her to go abroad for ohange of air. 

<“ If Zoe be really acquainted with her husband’s 
unfortunate love for me,” said our heroine to her- 
self, “ I can scarcely think that she would invite 
me to the house, unless perfectly confident that 
Lord Octavian will not be present. Therefore I 
will go !” 

In order to do Christina full justice, we must 
observe that if she had for a moment fancied 
she would meet Lord Octavian at the house in the 
Regent's Park, she would not have gone : she 
would have evon preferred the alternative of ap- 
pearing ungrateful and unkind to Zoe. She showed 
the letter to the Princess, — who at once gave her 
assent, and placed the carriage at Christina’s dis- 
posal. On reaching her destination, she found Zoe 
alone in the drawing-room ; and the amiable girl 
was shocked by her friend’s appearance. Pale, ill, 
and languid as she was on the former occasion, — 
she looked infinitely more sickly now. She was 
reclining upon a sofa ; and it was frith a visible 
effort she raised herself up to a sitting posture to 
greet our heroine. 

“ My dear Zoe, you are indeed very ill !” said 
Christina, the tears starting from her eyes as she 
embraced her friend. 

“Yes: I suffer much from indisposition,” 

responded Zoe, in the mild voice of completest re- 
signation ; “ and as I told you in my letter, I am 
going abroad. Those whose assent it was neces- 
sary to obtain, have given it ; and I shall depart 
with as little delay as possible.” 

Zoe evidently alluded to her father and her 
husband : but Christina was struck by the manner 
in which she thus spoke of them, — as if she studi- 
ously yet delicately avoided the mention of Lord 
Octavian’s name. 

“ I think I shall go to the South of Franoe or to 
Italy,” continued Zoe; “and perhaps a more 

genial climate may restore me or perhaps,” 

she added, with a mild sadness, “ I may find a 
tomb beneath the sunny Bky of the South !” 

“ Qood heaven, Zoe 1 talk not thus despond- 
ingly 1” exclaimed Christina, the tears now gush- 
ing forth from her eyes. “ You will recover— rest 
assured that you will recover! It is all the effect 
of that accident But now you are weeping !” 

“And are not you weeping, my sweet friend P” 
asked Zoe, smiling with a soft sadness through her. 
tears. “ Come— let us endeavour to cheer each 
other. I do not think that I shall see you again 
before I leave England ; and it was to bid you 
farewell that I asked you to visit me to-day. I 

am rejoiced you have eome 1 have a little 

token of my regard for you— Remain here while 
I go and fetch it.” 

With these words, Lady Octavian Megedith rose 
from the sofa, and slowly quitted the room, — her 
every movement indicating langour and lassitude ' 
of the frame. Christina was deeply affected by 
Zt.e’s appearance; and she had indeed a misgiving 
lest her health had received a shock whioh it would 
never recover. She had remained barely a couple 
of minutes alone, when the door opened — and 
Lord Octavian Meredith made his appearances 
There was hurry, and trouble, and wildness in hit i 
whole manner ; and hastily accosting our heroin^ 
he abruptly exclaimed, “ Christina, I am half mad I 
That angel-wife of mine has no doubt penetrated 
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the secret of the love with which you have “That it will even make you hate me The 
inspired me — that love whioh is consuming said, in a voice, which was hoarse with the «K»to- 

me ” , nient of his harrowed feelings. “ By heaven, it 

At first Christina was filled with confusion and will only require that to impel me to suicide at 
trepidation at the sadden appearance of Octavian : once !" 

the next moment she was terrified by his manner ! “ My lord !” half-shrieked Christina. 

but now she said in an agitated voice, “ My lord, “ Oh, yes l l tell you that I am well nigh mad,” 

I beseech you not to address mo in these terms ! ejaculated the young nobleman : and he pas* 
It is an insult to that wife of yours who is indeed sionately tossed the rich clusters of his hair away 
the angel you declare her to be !’* from his throbbing brows. “ You know not how 

“ But you must hear me, Christina (” replied muoh I have suffered since you were here last— 
Octavian, who was labouring under the most three mortal weeks of one long agony 1 Heaven 
powerful exoitement. “To whom else can I address can attest that I hare striven — Oh ! I have striven 
myself on such a subject, jf not to you,— you whom to do my duty towards Zoe, and to banish you 

•he loves— you who are her friend ” from my memory— 1 ' 

" My lord, for the very reason that your amiable “ My lord,” cried Christina, “ your language 

wife regards me as a friend ” as a married man is an offence and an insult^ to 

“ Christina, it is useless for you to treat me my ears. You know that I dare not leave the 
thus ! Good heavens, your coldness kills mo 1 room for fear that your angel-wife should suspect 
Those who love, can recognise love in others — and I how you are treating me : and therefore your con* 
know that I am not altogether indifferent to you !’* duct is cruel — most ungenerous ! It amounts to a 
“ My lord, l can hear no more !” exclaimed our ! persecution : and 1 entreat — ; — no, I eonuuand you 
heroine, with burning blushes upon her cheeks s to be silent !” 

and she moved towards the door. “Oh! give me your hatred, Christina, if you. 

« “ Recollect !” ho said, hastening to intercept her will,” exclaimed the young nobleman, who did 

passage : “ if you leave the room thus abruptly, indeed appear as if ho were going mad, “ rather 
Zoe will inquire the reason — and you will have to than your cold indifference 1 Am I to blame 
inform her that I have insulted you— that 1 have j because I have no control over my own feelings ? 
outraged your delicacy,— and what a dagger will No, no— it were monstrous to judge me thus 
this be to drive deep down into her heart !” harshly ! Cnrietina,” he continued, in a milder 

“ Good heavens, in what a position are you manner, " I tell you again and again that 1 have 
placing me!” murmured Christina, so painfully j striven to do my duty towards Zoo: 1 have forced 
affected— so bewildered, perplexed, and even an- j myself to dwell upon all her goodness -- her araia • 
guishod, that she knew not what to do. ! biiity— and what is more, upon the sublime geno- 

“ Christina, I tell you that I am half mad !” ! rosity of her disposition ; I have endeavoured to 
hastily rejoined Lord Octnvian Meredith. “ That j catch tho transfusion of that love whioh ahe 
angel in human shape is making every sacrifice of cherishes for me — but in all these have I failed) 
feeling for my sake! She knows that I lovo Now, am I to bo blamed for this P No, no— I am 
another— but she does all she can to prevent me- to be pitied !— and you see before you the most 
from suspecting that she has that knowledge which miserable wretch upon the face of the earth !” 
is preying upon her very vitals 1 And now she is It wore impossible to describe the feelings whioh 
going abroad— and she will not allow me to accom- agitated the young maiden as she listened to 
pany her !” Oetavian’s speech. It affected her almost to tears! 

“My lord,” interrupted Christina vehemently, and yet her virgin modesty was offended that he 
and even with passion, — “ it would be infamous should suffer her, however distantly, to understand 
— it would be abominable on your part, to allow j that it was his love for her which prevented 
your wife to go alone in search of that health f him frm,, performing bis duty to his wife. She 
which you yourself have destroyed — and which, j could not help pitying him from the* very bottom 
alas ! alas! she may perhaps never regain!” j of her soul,— at the same^imo that she felt'she 
“ I take God to witness,” cried Meredith, still i ought nbfc to listen to the lafi|[uage he was utter* 
labouring under the strongest excitement, “that I ing. She would have flown from the room— but 
have implored and entreated — I have prayed and the strong reason already specified compelled her 
besought Zoe to permit me to go with her : but to remain there. Never was her situation so pain- 
she will not. Mild, submissive, and meek in all tul ! — and she could have thrown. herself upon tljo 
other respects as she is, she shows herself firm and seat to give vent to her feelings in tears, only that 
decided upon this one point. But, Oh ! the pre- she dreaded lest Zoe should suddenly make her 
texts and excuses which in her magnanimity of appearance. Ah ! but a thought struck her. 

•oul she invents ! She declares that to drag me “ My lord,” she hastily said, “ Zoe was to be 
after her, foak and languid as she is— to have the absent but for a minute— and twenty have elapsed 
continued consciousness that I am enchained to on since sho left the room ! She may be ill — and 1 
invalid wife— would only render her Continental go to succour her.” 

travel a punishment to herself, rather than a “ Stay l” cried Octavian s “stay!” and he seised 
means of working a benefit. No ; she will not her hand. 

4 flow me ! — and she has even succeeded in persuad- “ Not another second 1 Unhand me, my lord!” 
ing her father ^that to regain her health she must cried Cbristiqa proudly. 

go alone !” * • The next instant the door closed behind the 

“ My lord,” cried Christina, again speaking agitated girl : but scarcely had she thus passed 
• vehemently and passionately ; “ if you do not out upon the # landing, when she caught the aounds 
accompany her ladyship, you will be guilty of a of rapid footsteps ascending the flight leading to 
cruelty so abhorrent—” the upper storey,— footsteps so light that they 
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were only just audible. A sickening sensation 
tew */i upon Christina. What if Xoe had been 
listening f Rapid as the lightning casts its blaze 
upon the entire canopy ol heaven, did the darn "l 
review her own conduct during the wildly agitating 
scene with Octaviun Meredith; and shy saw (hat 
she bad not given utterance to a single word that 
she could now wish unspoken. On tin* contrary, 
every syllable that had issued from her own lips 
was precisely such as she would have uttered if 
able at the time deliberately to ponder what 
she was about to say. With this consciousness 
of perfect rectitude of behaviour, her presence of 
mind was completely regained —her strength of 
purpose was recovered ; and tho ascended to Zoe's 
chamber. 

S*sc found Lady Octavian Meredith seated in an 
easy chair, with a Jariguid and enfeebled appear* 
ance— but otherwise with an air of serene com- 
posure. 

‘"it must hare been a servant whose footsteps 
I heard,” was the thought which rapidly traversed 
Christina's brain : for if Zoo had been listening, 
>hu could not possibly thus dissemble V* 

** Pardon me, my dearest friend,” said Lady 
Octaviun, in that sweetly soft plaintive voice which 
for some time pa.t hud been habitual to her: 
“ pardon mo for having thus long left you to your- 
self but I was seized with such a wnoe of ex- 
haunt ion that I was compelled to sit down and 
rest. Here, Christina I accept tins f rifle from one 
who loves you:” — and she presented our heroine 
with u locket of choicest workmanship, and con- 
taining some of her own hair. 

Christina pressed it to her lips ; and then obey- 
ing some strong impulse, she sank upon Iwr knees 
— took Zoo’s hand- and covered it witlr her kisses 
and her tears. She sobbed audibly — but spoke not 
— and yet there wiu a world of eloquence in the 
whole proceeding on her part . for not more plainly 
could (lie meaning of her almost involuntary con- 
duel have been expivoed if she hid exclaimed, 
“ Pardon me, dearest Zoo ! 1 know that 1 am the 
J cause though heaven cun attest how innocently — 

. of all you suffer !'* 

| Yet those words were not spoken; and whether 
! Zoo, comprehended the silent, eloquence of the 
j weopjng and kneeling maiden's proms. iog, must 
\ be fcfr for tho reader tp m mjeel urt*. Ceitmu it is 
I that Lady Octaviun wound her anus around 
("tnsimu’iJ neck — strained her to her bosom — 
sobbed and wept likewise: aud thus wore their 
iurewells expressed! 

When Christina again found herself in tho car- 
riage, as it boro her homeward, she could scarcely 
recollect, bow she had reached it after that parting 
scone with the ammblo lady whom she feared that 
she should never behold again. Profound w as the 
affliction which Christina experienced; and on 
regaining the villa, »'ne hastened up to her own 
chamber, where she once more gavo way to Che 
wild outpouring of her anguish. 


CHAPTER L1V. 

TBE LX.PJ.AJl VTIOST OP A PLOT. 

It was evening; and Madame Angoiique was 
seated in her elegantly furn.shcd room.— the table 
well spread with dessert anil wine. It was evident 
she expected somebody : for she frequently con- 
sulted her watch,— murmuring to herself, “This 
note specified nine punctually, and it is consider- 
ably past.” * 

At length the door opened, and a domestic an- 
nounced the Duke of March mont. j 

“ i know it is shameful to keep a lady waiting,” | 
said his Graoe, with a sort of forced good-humoured i 
jocularity ; “ but Z was detainod at the Club where 
1 dmed.” 

“Better late than never, my lord,” responded 
Madurne Angeliquo; “and now if your Grace | 
would honour me by taking a glass of wine, I will 
explain how I have progressed in a certain matter 
in which your Grace is interested. 

<e Is it that of the Indian lady ?” inquired the 
Duke, as ho helpod himself to some wine. “ By 
heaven I I hope your answer will be in the affirm. i- 
tive — though I care not even if it should be to fell 
me that the hope points towards that a} ah of 
Iict’h : for the magnificent beauty of tho one is 
equalled by the darker glory of rho other's.” 

“Ah! then you have seen thmu, ray lord?” 
ejaculated Madame Angeliqus, with a muiio of ; 
satisfaction. , 

“ You had so piqued ray curiosity a few weeks i 
ago, when you renewed the subject ono night th.it 

I was hen* ” ( 

“That your Grace went and laid wait at llays- 
wator to catch a glimpse of them m their earn i„v ? 

-- eh, iny lord ?” said tho milliner with an urcii 
stride. 

■‘Precisely so,” responded Marchmont: “aud t 
was so interested that I went a second lime. On 
the first uec.i-.ion J beheld the lady an 1 ■ t m ih ; 
aud, good, heavens! what wondrous ho.mu mi tuo 
part of eaeh ! The second time 1 sirv the la.l*. *\ u i; 
a young K.iglish girl, whom to inv u-uoniMimeat L 
at once reoogniHed. She is Mi s Asnton iba 
sister of that very identic d young dog who sp .j!t 
my game in respect to Stanhope and my wife. 
•She was at first with the Merediths— an i to tell 
you tho truth, I had marked her out as my 
prey.” 

“ And why, my lord, should you not honour her 
with your favour in her turn?” inquired Madame 
Angelique. “ I have never seen her— at least 
not to my knowledge : but if she be worth any 
trouble ” 

“ Worth any trouble?” exclaimed Miyvemont j 
“she is worth as much trouble as cub.*;* the j 
eastern lady or the ayah! Sue is of a iivn\..ig ' 
beauty; and those three together must form a 
group such as you, Madame Angoltqa'*, never had ‘ 
in ilu* saloon adjoining— beautiful ns I admit your 
houris are. But come — tell mo what is tins- 
satisfactory intelligence which you have to im- 
part?” 

“ The eastern lady, my lord, will be in your 
power,” replied tho infamous woman, “whenever 
vou think At to say the word. I took tho business 
ui hand myself -and fortuuo favoured me. 1 
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found the aysh ncee visible to bribery on the very 
first occasion when 1 dropped her a hint that a 
groat nobleman had fallen in love with both h£r- 
self and her mistress: but slie is a strange ci future 
in her way — for she at once declared that her 
mistress should have the honour of your Grace’s 
preference, and that she herself would be content 
to assist in the enterprise.” 

« Is her mistress at all gay?” inquired March* 
raont: “has she been brought over to this country 
by so tic wealthy, nabob, who by dying or on 
leaving her, has enriched her f” 

“ Nothing of the sort, my lord!” cried Madame 
Angeiique : “ she is a paragon of virtue and pro- 
priety. This much the ayah assured me, —giving 
me to understand that the astutest artifice und the 
most unscrupulous force must bo employed for the 
vanquishing of that stubborn virtue of hers.” 

“Then uiethinks it is a somewhat difficult task?" 
said the Duke, helping himself to another glass of 
wine. 

“ By no means, my lord !” rejoined Madame 
Angeliquc. “The train lor the artifice is laid : it 
will be for you to use the violence. 1 have 
managed admirably— and success is ter tain.” 

“ But what in the name of heaven,” cried the 
Duke, “ is the lady doing in this country P Surely 

you must have learnt some particulars ” 

“'-he ayah is a woman of few words— speaks 
mly to the point— and is by no means disposed to 
waste her breath in unnecessary communication**. 
I could obtain nothing more from her,” continued 
Madame Angeliquc, “than what was absolutely 
necessary for tho carrying out of our aims. Listen, 
j my lord. I ero now informed your Grace that 
j fortune favoured me— and it was so. Assisted by 
the ayah, l obtained admission to the lady; ami 
the conversation took such a turn — no matter how 
— that I came away with the thorough under- 
standing that she is to visit Oaklands for a lew 
days ” 

“ What ! have you made her bohcv A she i« to be 
tho guest ol the Duchess and myself?” exclaimed 
Murclimont, evidently at a loss to comprehend the 
imUiu'M , ‘s proceeding. 

‘•Quito the contrary, my lord ! Tho lady sup- 
poses that you and the Duchess will not be there 
at all— but that out of kindness sho is to bo per- 
mitted make your country-seat her borne for a 
few dais; aud in b**r ingenuou-m*s«*,” udded 
Madame Angeliquc, with a mocking air, “ sue has 
been led to fancy that it is quite euslomury iu 
tlii'. country for a nobleman thus to plate his man- 
sion at the disposal of a foreigner of dh'Lnt tion, 
no matter whether male or female. ' 

•“Well, but what plan do you suggest?” asked 

the Duke: “for I cannot for the life of me ” 

“Listcnpmy lord! The lady will go alone to 
Oaklands : of that I am confident; -ui.d what is 
" more, she has provided herself with a quantity of 
European dresses so that she may not have an 
^ extraordinary appearance. Of course her Grace | 
the Duchess will remain ignorant that the lady ia 
at Oaklands: but what is to prevent your lordship 
from finding your way then- lube some evening, 
and entering stealthily? i\>u find the bird in 
# ycur own cage — and what is more, sin* has flown 
Voluntarily thither. She must succumb; and then 
it will bo for your Grace to convince her of the 
impossibility of her invoking tho law to punish 


you. For bo*v will the matter stand ? Here is a 
lady, who Ima lived long enough in England JU&d 
spoaka tho language well enough to compretlfttifil 
all its customs, proceeding of her own accord fo 
your country- seat leaving her servants behind hojr 
— discarding for the time being her own imbitUftl 
costume — having Kuglhs'i dresses made expressly 
for the purpose, — why, who on earth would belie v© 
her talc if she were to proclaim that. **ho had been 
inveigled into a smile ? Shdl not 1 be veadv to 
stand forward to give my own version of tho \ 
manner in which tho arrangement wus effected | 
between herself and me shall I not at oneo j 
boldly affirm that 1 was a messenger of love from | 
your Grace to her — and that, she accepted the j 
overture end went to tho appointment.? M^jko j 
her under.it and all this, my lord -and rest assured 
that she will rather seek to veil her shame us 
do -ely hs possible, than to expose it uselessly." 

“ Yes — tho plot is admirable !” exclaimed the 
Duke; “mid you arc the most M'-eoinplisbed of 
useful women. But when is the a Of or to come off ?” 

“1 will write to tlie lady to-morrow,” responded • 
Miuhune Augoliquo ; “and 1 have no doubt that 
on the day utter she will repair to Oaklands. It 
ia for your Gruco to despatch a messenger with 
suitable instructions, so that, she may be received 
by tho servant* in the light of an honoured guest 
1 at whose disposal tho entire establishment is to 
I be placed so long as it may suit her to sojourn j 
thoi o.” 

“ l will send off tho necessary instructions the 
very first thing in the morning,” responded the 
Duke. “ And now, to discourse upon another sub- 
ject — what about, lattice Uoducy ?” 

“Ah, the ungrateful wretch !” cried Madam© 
Angeliquc, with an indignation that <uld not 
possibly have been greater if it were b im 1 on tho 
most honest, grounds : “ to servo mo in buoh a Way 
after nil L had done for her !” 

“Well, but wliat has become of her?” inquired 
the Duke. 

“Tlmt is exactly wlmt T should like to ascertain 
J— but she has boon spirited away, no one know* 
where, They say she is penitent. JVnitonn© in- 
deed . "1 with as much disgust as it it were a 
heinous ciime tho bare idea of which thus excited 
her, Madame Angeliquc ^rewed up her coun- 
tenance tn to a strung© conlorflhn. 

“ Well, relieve your feelings with a glass of 
wine,” said the Duke. 

* Madame Angeliquc followed his Grace** counsel; 
And went on to exclaim, “ Who would have bq- 
heved it? M<nt people, when their girls get into 
trouble, leave I* mu to get our. again as best they 
may. But hen* wa*. I — with a sense of humanity 
which no doubt was carried to an extreme,— hero 
was I, mv lord, rushing off to Liverpool to See tho 
wretch, and to offer to find her lawyers, and coun- 
sel, and all tli.it sort of thing — on condition that 
she kept my name out of the question : but tho 
prison-door w.m hanged iri my face— and 1 woa 
tol l that L'diiee Jtodrnjy did nut want to soo 
m«*. Nut tt'inl to see uio! me, her very best 

friend I and now X hate her ho lliut 1 eould 

scratch li**r ( yes out if she came across xno!” 

“But have^you no idea,” inquired M archmoftt,, 

“ who was at tho bottom of uii thono proceedings 
on her behalf ? Tho newspapers spoko of in* 
fluential friends — — " 
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“ Yes— and they specially mentlbned the name 
of the Stanleys/' responded Madame Angelique. 
* Ah, I recollect I— I saw something hinted about 
another person being behind the scenes: but I 
can't fancy who it could be/’ 

U X don’t know why/’ said Marchmont, “but it 
baa occurred to mo that the same individual who 
r , extorted the confession from Lattice of all that 
business down at Oaklands in tbo winter — vfhoso 
voice she thought familiar, if you recollect, but 
whose face she could not catch a glimpse of— may 
have been her secret friend throughout this last 
affair?” 

“ But now that it is all over,” cried Madame 
Angelique, “ it is scarcely worth while to bewilder 
ontoelf with conjecture. Fortunately my name 
did not transpire at the trial ” 

"Ho— it was fortunate/' observed the Duke. 
“ By the bye, have you ever heard anything about 
Eveleen O’Brien ?” 

“ Ah ! there’s another ungrateful wretch,” ex- 
claimed Madame Angelique, again getting excited 
over her wrongs. “ She too has turned penitent ! 
and I'm sure that if penitence becomes an 
epidemic, liko the cholera or anything of that sort, 
I shall have to shut up shop. Ho— not while I 
have such patrons as your Grace I” cried the in- 
famous woman, thinking it uoecssasy to pay the 
Duke this compliment. 

Marciunont roso to take bis departure, — pre- 
vious to doing which, howavor, he placed a roll 
of bank-notes in Madatne Angclique’s hand, as an 
earnest of his liberality in respect to her precious 
machinations with regard to tho Princess Indora. 

Early on the following morning the Duke sent 
oft* a message to Oaklands with a letter containing 
suitable instructions to Purvis, tho steward, with 
regard to the reception that was to bo given to 
the oriontul lady ; and so little care had he tor the 
feelings of the Duchess, that he did not even think 
it worth while to add a hint to tho effect that the 
circumstance of this visit to be paid to Oaklands 
by the lady in question was to bo for ever with- 
held from her Grace’s knowledge. At the same 
time that the messenger set off for Oaklands, the 
j infamous Madame Angelique forwarded a letter to 
the poet, addressed to the Lady Indora, acquainting 
her that their Grqpr\» the Duke and Duchess of 
Marchmont had tho pleasure ot placing their 
country-seat in Hampshire at her ladyship’s dis- 
posal for so long a time as it might be agreeable 
to her to sojourn oju that domain. Madam ^ 
Angelique was caroful to assure Indora in this 
letter that the Duke and Duchess were occupying 
their town-mansion, and had no thought of going 
into the country for the present,— that therefore 
the Lady Indora would be perfect mistress of 
Oaklands -and she (Madame Angelique) wished 
her ladyship all possible health to enjoy her 
rambles about the beautiful scenery of the 
domain. 

We ought perhaps to observe that Sago on ah 
had romained altogether in ignorance of that 
warning letter which Mr. llodcliffe had sent to the 
Priooess : for Indora had not chosen to terrify her 
ayah by making her aware that she was tho ob- 
ject of any evil design. She had therefore con- 
tented herself at the time with issuing precau- 
tionary instructions of a general character, — the 
faithful Mark, the majer«Ootm> being the only 


one of the servants to whom she confided the 
nature of that letter. Thus it happened that the 
name of Mr. Bedel iffe was never mentioned by 
Sagoonah to Madame Angelique. 

The Princess Indora duly received Madame An- 
gelique’s note; and without communicating its 
contents to a soul, commenced her preparations 
for departure. She informed Christina that par- 
ticular business would take her away for a few 
days, — during which interval she hoped the young 
maiden would not feel dull nbr lonely ; and she 
gave her permission to invite her brother Chris- 
tian to pass those few days with her at the villa if 
she thought fit. Her Highness ordered a post- 
chaise to be in attendance for the ensuing day ; 
and as she perceived that the faithful Mark— the 
comptroller of her littlo household — wore a some- 
what anxious countenance as these preparations 
were going on, she summoned him into her pre- 
sence, — availing herself of an opportunity when 
she was alone. 

“ I am well aware, Mark,” she said, " that you 
entertain a deep interest in my behalf ; and you 
are probubly afraid that I am about to fall into 
some snare which is being set for me. But you 
need have no such approbeusion. The business 
which takes mo hence for a few days, is connected 
with a matter vitally concerning my own interests. 
I see my way clearly : but I have thought it ne- 
cessary to tell you this much, in order to relieve 
your mind from any misgiving.” 

“ I am truly rejoiced to hear your ladyship 
speak thus confidently,” answered tho steward ; 
“ and my mind is indeed more at ease.” 

lie then bowed and withdrew', — the Princess 
not volunteering another syllable of explanation; 
and Mark had no undue curiosity : it was suffi- 
cient for him that Indora seemed to know per- 
ieotly well what she was about. 

On the following morning the Princess appa- 
relled herself, with Christina’s assistance, in one 
of the European costumes which Madame An- 
geliquo had sent home. This was tho first tune 
that the King of inderabad’s daughter found her- 
self thus dressed ; and it would have been difficult 
for even the most scrupulous critic in respect to 
female loveliness, to decide whether she looked 
handsomer in the picturesque garb which she was 
wont to w'oar, or m this apparel made after the 
most reeont Parisian fashion. The superb figure 
of Indora, with all its richness of contour and the 
admirable modelling of its limbs, gavo its own 
shape os it were to whatsoever costume she chose 
to adopt; and hors was a beauty so far tran- 
scending all the advantages which feminine charms 
are wont to derive from the toilet, that it indeed 
mattered but little what fashion or style she fol- 
lowed. The corsage of an English dross could not 
set off the grandeur of the bust more completely 
than the oriental caftan— nor the Parisian bonnet 
impart additional splendour to the dark glory of 
her hair. 

In her new costume — unattended and alone, — 
the Princess Indora entered tho posk-chaise ; and 
on leaviug the villa, all the instructions she gave 
to the postilions were that she was going into 
Hampshire. Thus no one at that villa, except 
Sagoonah herself, was aware of the Princess’s 
destination; and the Princess suspected not that 
her ayah knew it* 




It was about three o'clock in the afternoon that eurpriae. Tet in this amssoment— an amusement 
the post-chaise entered upon the broad domam of which was produced far more by her extraordU 
Oak land a ; and it presently dashed up to the front nary beauty than by any other circumstances, — 
of the mansion. Purvis and the other domestics, the respectfulness of their demeanour was not for 
in obedienco to the instructions received from the an instant lost ; and she was at once conducted by 
Duke of Alarohmont, were in readiness to afford the old steward to the State Drawing-room, 
the Princess a suitable welcome ; and as she There she was waited upon by females of the 
alighted from the post-chaiac, they were astonished household, who escorted her to the bed-chambet 
at her extraordinary beauty. They had been told prepared for her reception ; and now she put off her 
that an oriental lady of rank, but preserving a travelling costume to apparel herself in a richer and 
strict incognito, would arrive at Oaklanda ; and more elegant garb. On descending again to the 
they had pictured to themselves a dark-skinned drawing-room, she intimated a wish to be eon- 
female, apparelled in some extraordinary fashion, ducted over the mansion ; and Purvis was acoord- 
But when they fieheld Indora, whose complexion ingly promptly in attendance. He led her through 
, was only of the most delicate duskiness, not ex- the various sumptuously furnished apartments t 
eeeding that of a brunette, and with a fine-grained and in due course they reached the picture-gallery 
akin of transparent dearness — apparelled too in a There Indora appeared particularly interested by 
plain but tasteful travelling-costume, such as an contemplating the portraits of the Duke of March- 
Bnglish lady might wear— they were all taken by mont's ancestors, and throughout this inspection 
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flho conversed with the old steward in the most 
affable manner. 

" I have been made acquainted/’ she said, still 
lingering in the gallery, " with that terrible tragedy 
which is so fearfully connected with the namo of 
Oaklands. Were you here when it occurred P” 

Purvis responded in the affirmative ; and Indora 
proceeded to question the old man on various 
points connected with that deplorable history. 
Purvis— who was delighted with the frank amiabi- 
lity of the Princess, and also astonished at the 
fluency with which she spoke in his native tongue, 
as well as at the superior intelligence which many of 
her observations indicated— cheerfully satisfied her 
curiosity ; and the tale of the Duohees Stisa and 
Bertram Vivian was told all over again. Indora 
listened with a deep and awe-felt interest j and in 
the course of some remarks which Purvis made at 
the conclusion, he said, "The very dagger, my 
lady, with which the dreadful deed was accom- 
plished, exists still beneath this roof!” 

"Is it not strange,” said Indora, with a visible 
shudder, " that the present Duke of Marehmont 
should havo preserved a weapon which every time 
he beholds it, must so frightfully remind him of 
the foul deed of assassination whereby be lost bis 
uuole t" 

"To tell your ladyship the truth,” answered 
Purvis, “ his Grace knows not that the weapon is 
■till retained within theso walls. It is I who have 
kept it : and if you were to ask me wherefaro, I 
could not say. Heaven knows that it is through 
no morbid feeling of curiosity: for seldom indeed 
do I venture to cast a look upon that terrible 
weapon. But after the coroner’s inquest, 1 found 
It lying ha the room where that inquiry took 
place : no ordora were issued as to its disposal ; 
and I thrust it away in a lumber-closet. There it 
remained forgotten for a year or two— until the 
closet Itself wan to be pulled down in the course of 
certain alterations which were made within theso 
walls. Then the dagger again fell into my hand : 
it waa covered with rust — and a cold feeling of 
horror shot through mo at the thought that it was 
my deceased master’s blogd which was encrusted 
there. You* ladyship may think it a strange 
fancy on my part— but I took that weapon, and 
with my own hand eftoured the blade so<that the 
blood-rust should disappear ; and this being done, 
I thought of burying it in the ground, in order to 
put it for over out of human sight. But another 
strange whim seised upon me ; and 1 thought I 
Would preserve it as a relic of the past,— just as in 
funner times the armour of those who perished in 
battle was preserved by the families to which they 
belonged. To be brief, the fatal weapon has been 
thus preserved ; and there are times when I think 
that in retaining possession of it f bare been 
actuated by some higher impulse which I cannot 
rightly understand.” 

M It is singular— most singular !” said Indora, 
ha a musing tone : ** for it was not, as you havo 
declared, through mere morbid curiosity ;** — then 
after a few minutes’ pause, during which she 
reflected profoundly, she added, "The horrible has 
its own mysterious fascinations as well as the 
pleasing and the beautiful i far the human heart 
la so constituted as to be susceptible of them. Yes 
—I wiU see that dagger. You have already told 
mm whan resiling the na«v^vu of the tragedy, 


that it came from North America, and is of pecu- 
liar workmanship.” 

"It was brought from North America, together 
with other curiosities,” responded Purvis, "by 
Bertram Vivian. If your ladyship will come this 
way, I will show it to you.” 

The old steward conducted the Princess Indora 
to a superbly-furnished saloon, where marble pil- 
lars and splendid draperies gave a grandeur to the 
| scene,— end where, too, there were some beautiful 
specimens of sculpture. At the extremity of this 
saloon there was a small cabinet, containing a 
variety of curiosities— amongst which were those 
that Bertram Vivian had brought over with diim 
from the United States. The old steward touched 
a secret spring in a rosewood cupboard of curious 
workmanship : a door flew open, revealing a single 
drawer ; and thence he took forth the fatal dagger 
of which so much had just been said. With a visi- 
ble tremor shooting through her entire form, the 
Princess Indora took it in her hand, and examined 
it attentively for upwards of a minute, — at the 
expiration of which she returned it to Purvis, who 
consigned it back again to the place whence ho had 
taken it. Shutting the drawer, he closed the little 
door of the closet ; and Indora said, " In the country 
to wbioh I belong, we have articles of furniture 
with secret springs : but I do not understand the 
Working of this one.” 

The old steward at once gave her the explana- 
tion she seemed to desire ; and they then issued 
forth from the oabinst. It was now announced to 
her that dinner was served up ; and she was con- 
ducted to the dining-room, where an elegant re- 
past appeared upon the table. The liveried lac- 
queys were in attendance just as if it were the 
Duchess herself who was thus bring waited upon- 
and indeed all possible respect was shown towards 
the Princess. 

The repast being over — and there being still 
two more hours of daylight — Indora resumed her 
wanderings through the mansion, but on this occa- 
sion dispensing with the attendance of Purvis. 
She revisited the picture-gallery ; and thence pro- 
ceeded to the ohamber where, as she had been told, 
the Duchess Elisa took leave of her weeping ser- 
vants when about to go forth alone from that man- 
sion where so much misery had overtaken her. 
In this chamber the Princess sate down and gave 
way to a train of mournfullest reflections,— tears 
even trickling down her cheeks. Then she re- 
paired to the room whioh was occupied by Bertram 
Vivian when he was staying at Oaklands; and 
there again did the Princess linger in profound and 
painful meditation. Wherefore was she thds 
deeply interested in every circumstance and every 
scene at all associated with that tragedj of nearly 
nineteen years back P 

Prom that apartment the Princess Indora roamed 
to the magnifloent saloon where the marble columns 
and the rich draperies imparted an air of truly 
ducal grandeur, and where there were such ex- 
quisite specimens of the sculptor’s art to be con- 
templated. But all these Indora appeared not now 
to notice : she seemed bent upon some purpose 
which absorbed every other thought and feeling. . 
A strange light was burning in the luminous 
depths of her magnificent dark eyes : her Kps were 
compressed with the decisiveness of that profound 
purpose of her soul; and her feet bore her straight 
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towards the oabinet whither Fur vis had previously 
conducted her. And now she looked around al if 
to assure herself that no one was by to observe 
her movements or watoh her proceedings; and 
satisfied on this point, she entered the cabinet. 
Unhesitatingly was her taper finger preseed upon 
the secret springs the little door flew open— and 
the next moment the dagger was in her hand. 
Wherefore did the Indian Princess thus again 
grasp that weapop with which so frightful a deed 
was aSBooiated ? what strange feeling thus impelled 
her to gaze onoe more on the dagger that had 
drunk so deep of human blood ? 

But now a strange scene onsued. Closing the 
little door with its secret spring, and still retaining 
possession of the dagger, Indora came forth from 
the cabinet. Intently were her luminous dark 
eyes fixed upon tho blade which the whimsical or 
else more deeply mysterious care of Purvis had 
kept brightly polished; and all of a sudden tho 
Princess raised those eyes upwards, exclaiming, 
it is for thee, O Lord, in thine own good time, 
to show whose hand did really wield this weapon 
to perpetrate the tragedy of that foul night !" 

And it was the eye of that Deity alone to whom 
tho eastern lady thus solemnly appealed, that be- 
held her os she stood there, in the midst of that 
sumptuously furnished saloon, with the air of a 
Pythoness, — one arm stretched forth, and the hand 
grasping the handle of the dagger— and her coun- 
tenance wearing an expression of awe-felt solemnity 
and adjuring entreaty that was in unison with her 
words. How strikingly grand she looked 1— her 
hair, dark as night, floating in luxuriant massos 
down her back— her superb bosom upheaved— her 
posturo replete with tragic majesty — and her red 
lips apart, displaying two rows of pearls within.. 
Wherefore did Indora send up that adjuring prayer 
to Heaven P why did she' seem to think that there 
was uny doubt in respect to the author of a crime 
which all tho world had so unhesitatingly affixed 
to tho hand of Bertram Vivian P 


CHAPTEB LV. 

THE DA.G0EB. 

Oh the following day, soon after breakfast, the 
Princess Indora issued forth to ramble over tho 
domain and its neighbourhood. She had desirod 
"Purvis to accompany her ; and the old man poiuled 
out all the vurious features of interest : but some- 
how or another he found himself Led on to speak 
agaiu of the tragedy so intimately connected with 
OaklttndsVrhc Princess Indora made him describe 
to her the exact personal appoaranco of the Duchess 
Elisa— that of the old Duke her husband— and 
that of Bertram Vivian. Purvis, naturally garru- 
lous, was never wearied of conversing on a topic 
which constituted the main incident in his own 
experiences of life ; and thus, if the eastern lady 
bad any socretr purpose of her own — or if she were 
merely impelled by an irresistible feeling of 
s curiosity, to seek information on these points— 
she could not possibly have addressed herself to a 
person more competent or more willing to 
afford it. 

Her wanderings with Purvis brought her to- 


wards the pond by the side of whioh theoorpee 0 1 
the murdered Duke woe dfsooverodj and there 
for a few minutes she lingered, gating upon the 
▼cry spot where, as Purvis informed her, he and 
Leaohley, the late Duke's valet, had found theif 
lifeless, murdered master. 

While retracing their way towards the man- 
sion, the discourse still continued on the same 
topic ; and Indora seemed as willing to hear as 
tho old steward was to impart all details, even tho 
very minutest, in connexion with the topie whioh 
appeared to have so profound an interest for 
them both. Vet the Princess so shaped her 
questions and so phrased her remarks, that Purvis 
entertained not the remotest suspicion that she 
might possibly be impelled by some footing 
stronger than mere curiosity. Jt was about two 
o'clock when they reached the mansion ; and In- 
dora, having partaken of refreshment, walked 
forth again into tho grounds— but this time un- 
attended by the old steward, who was wearied 
with his ramble of the forenoon. Tho Prinoess a 
walked os far as the village, and pAssod tho little 
inn where Bertram Vivian had his last interview 
with his brother— then Lord Clandon. The very 
room had been notified by Purvis, in the minute- 
ness of tho details which he bad given tho 
Princess ; afld her eyes were riveted for a minute 
upon the window or that room. When she pur- 
sued her way, tears were trickling from those 
eyes porohance in tho natural gonerosity and 
kindness of her disposition, she was molted by 
tho thought that within that very room a fellow* 
creature had endured the most excruciating an* 
guish whioh the human mind could know ! 

In the evening the Princess Indora again bad 
an opportunity of conversing with the old steward ; 
and she inquired relative to the other servants 
who were at Oaklands at the time the tragedy 
took place. He gave her tho same information 
which he had given to Christian Ashton at the 
time the youth was at the mansion : namely, that 
Leachley, the late Buko’s valet, was thriving as a 
farmer about a dozen milos off— that Jane, the 
Duohess r'iza’s favourite maid, had gone mad 
after the tragic occurrence— and thajb he alon<v of 
all ‘the domestics who were at Oaklands on* tho 
I occasion of tho Duke's t&J/der, now remained 
there. Aftor he had given some other particulars 
respecting a few of those servants who had risen 
in the wojjd, he said, " And there is the present 
5)uke's valet too— he likewise has risen; and in 
order to conceal his humble origin be has taken 
another name.” 

“Under what circumstances P" asked Indora. 

“ Ho has grown rich, ruy lady,* responded Pur- 
vis. “ ills proper name is Travers — his assumed 
one is Army tago ; and his daughter has married a 
nobleman— Lord Octavian Meredith." 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Indora: “the names of 
Lord and Lady Octavian Meredith arc not un* 
familiar to mo. And that Mr: Array tage, you tell 
me, was originally the present Duke’s valot ?” 

“ Certainly he was, xnv lady. When the present 
Duke succeeded to the title after bis uncle's death, 
he appointed Travers to the post of bailiff ; and a 
little time dfter that, Travers, it was said, in* 
herited a considerable sum of money. So, in duo 
course ho left Oaklands ; and it was many a long 
year before I beard anything of him agtta. At 
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length Farmer Leaohley went np to London on 
tome business; and on his return into Hampshire, 
he came across to see me. He told me that when 
in London, he went to pay bis respects to his 
Grace in Belgrade Square— and that as he was 
issuing forth from the mansion again, he saw a 
splendid equipage stop at the door, and a well- 
dressed gentleman alight. He thought that the 
face was not unfamiliar to him ; and though four- 
teen or fifteen years had elapsed since he last saw 
Travers, and of course hie appearance was altered 
by time,— yet Leachley speedily remembered where 
he had seen that countenance before ; for the well- 
dressed gentleman descending from his chariot, was 
none other than Travers. The recognition was 
mutual; but Travers, evidently much confused, 
attempted to pass hastily by Leachley. Leachley 
aowever was not the man to be cut in this style : 
he grasped the other's arm, addressing him by the 
name of Travers.—* Hush, my good friend !* was 
the response ; * that is no longer my name. I have 
risen in the world, as you peroeive ; and you muBt 
call me Mr. Armytage. There is .no harm, I 
fancy, in a man choosing to conceal his plebeian 
origin when he moves in the highest society and is 
the companion of the best of the aristocracy. I 
shall take it as a kindness, for old friendship's 
sake, if you will keep the little mattenas secret as 
possible.* — Leachley assured him that he had no 
wish to injure or annoy him in any way— but that 
on the contrary he was glad to find he had such 
good reason for a change of name. This made Mr. 

< Armytage, as he chooses to call himself, very civil 
! indeed ; and he invited Leaohley to his house in 
. the Regent’s Park : but as Leaohley was coming 
back into Hampshire that very day, he could not 
avail himself of Mr. Armytage's kindness.” 

“ But it appears that thiB Mr. Leachley, of 
whom you are speaking,” said the Princess, 
•* failed not to communicate the secret to you P” ! 

“ Oh! there was no harm in his telling me, roy 
lady,” replied Purvis, ** as I never go up to Lon- 
i don, and therefore have no opportunity of betray- 
ing him, oven if I had the inclination — which of 
course I have not : for there is no harm in his | 
having changed his name — but, on the contrary, 
eveqrthing to’ his credit that he should have got 
on so well as to havo^ch good ground lor doing 
it.” 

By the time this conversation was ended, the 
Princess and the old steward had competed their 
ramble ; and the mansion was reachea. As In-, 
dora entered the hall, she perceived a certain 
bustlo amongst the domestics, who were hurrying 
to and fro ; and one of them, stepping up to 
Purvis, hastily whispered something in his ear. 
lndora took no visible notice of it — but ascending 
to her chamber, put off her walking attire, and 
then repaired to the drawing-room. As she en- 
, tered, a tall aristocratic-looking individual rose 
| from a sofa on which he was seated ; and advancing 
towards her, bowed .with courteous respect. For a 
moment— and only for a moment— there was a 
strange and ominous glitter iu the 4? ark eyes of 
lndora ; but the Duke perceived it not— for it 
was gone by the time he raised his looks to her 
oounten&noe again. « 

“ Permit me to announce myself as the Duke 
«f Marchmont,” he said. “The Duchess and I, j 
i after mature reflection, ennttf to the conclusion I 


that it would be discourteous if we presented not I 
ourselves here during at least a portion of the j 
period of your ladyship’s sojourn, to do the hos- 
pitalities of Oakland*.” | 

“ I am exceedingly flattered by this kindness on 
the part of your lordship and her Grace,” responded 
lndora: and then she looked around as if in search 
of the Duchess of Marchmont. 

“ Her Grace has charged me to offer your lady- 
ship a thousand apologies,” the Duke hastened to 
say, “that she is not enabled Jo present herself 1 
this evening. Her Grace is in very delicate ^ 
health : the journey from London in such sultry 
weather has indisposed her; and on the very 
moment of our arrival, a quarter of an hour back, 
she was forced to retire to her apartment.” 

“ And it is on my account,” exclaimed lndora, 
with an air of vexation, “ that her Grace under- 
took a journey which has thus indisposed her !” 

“ Her Grace will be completely recovered by 
the morning,” replied Marchmont : then thinking 
that he might now venture upon a little compli- 
ment, in the hope of breaking the ceremonious for- 
mality of the discourse, he added, “ And the plea- 
sure which her Grace cannot fail to share with me 
in being honoured by your ladyship’s presence 
here, will amply compensate for her indisposition 
of this evening.” 

lndora turned aside for a moment to take a 
seat : and again did that glitter, so strange and so 
ominous, appear in her eyes— but again too did j 
Marchmont fail to observe it. { 

“ I hope,” he said, “ that during the short time \ 
your ladyship has already sojourned beneath this 

I roof, you have experienced every attention ” 

“ I ought perhaps,” interrupted lndora, “ at the 
very first moment when your Grace announced 
yourself, to have expressed my gratitude for your 
kindness and that of the Duchess in placing Oak- 
land* at my disposal. I can assure your lordship 

I have been much interested ” 

“ I am truly charmed to hear your ladyship 
thus speak,” exclaimed the Duke. “ Perhaps you 
will forgive me for saying that in addition to the 
desire to render the hospitalities of Oaklands as 
acceptable to your ladyship as possible, I was 
anxious to hasten hither — and of course the 
Duchess likewise-— to form the acquaintance of a 
lady of whom Madame Angelique spoke in such 
rapturous terms.” 

“I cannot feel otherwise than flattered,” an- 
swered lndora, with every appearance of the most 
courteous affability, “by the kind mention whieh 
Madame Angelique must evidently have made of 
me. 

“As Madame Angelique is a truth-speaking 
woman,” rejoined the Duke, “ she coq)d not do 
otherwise than mention your ladyship in the terms 
which alone are appropriate. Might I bo excused 
for expressing my surprise that a lady who is a 
native of a far distant clime, should be so con- 
versant with the English tongue P Perhaps your 
ladyship has seen much of tho English in India. 
But if so, how was it,” he asked* with a smile, 

“ that none was fortunate enough 'to win a hand 
which a monarch might rejoice to possess P” 

“ I saw very little of the English in India,” 
answered lndora, not choosing to have even the 
appearanee of noticing the compliment with which 
the Duke’s speech wound up. 
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m Perhaps, then, 1 * he continued, as if with the 
good-humoured familiarity which a host felt him- 
self justified in using towards his guest, 44 your 
ladyship has visited England with a determination 
of subduing all hearts, and eventually bestowing 
the prise on the one that may seem most de- 
voted r 

“ Indeed your lordship is uselessly bewildering 
yourself with conjectures which are remote enough 
from the actual fact:”— and though Indora spoke 
somewhat gravely, ‘yet her manner continued per- 
fectly courteous. “ And now,” she added, 44 as I 
am exceedingly fatigued with my day's rambles, I 
must beg your Groce to forgive me if I retire to 
rest." 

She rose from her seat ; and Marohmont, first 
flying to ring the bell, next hastened to open the 
door. As the Princess passed, he proffered his 
hand : but she either did not really see it— or else 
affected not to perceive it ; and with a courteous 
inclination of She head, she quitted the room. On 
reaching her own chamber she was attended upon 
- by two of the femalo-servantB of the establishment ; 
and she remarked, as if quite in a casual way, 
44 So you have the Duchess here now p” 

41 Yes, my lady,” replied one of the women, at 
the same time exchanging a rapidly significant 
look with her follow-servant. 

44 1 hope that her Grace's indisposition is only 
slight P” resumed the Princess. 

44 There is little doubt,” was the answer, 44 that I 
her Grace will be quite well in the morning.” 

“It is to be sincerely hoped so,” said Indora, — 
“and the more so by me, inasmuch as I am as- 
sured by the Duke it was entiroly on my account 
her Grace undertook a journey which has thus 
rendered her indisposed.” 

Again did the two servants exchange quick looks* 
of meaning : but Indora appeared to notice them 
not. They assisted her throughout her night- 
toilet ; and when she was prepared for rest, they 
withdrew. 

The reader will scarcely require to be informed 
that the Duchess of Marchmont was not at Oak- 
1 Lands at all. This portion of the Duke's stratagem 
was an afterthought, and an improvement (as he 
considered it) upon the plan of proceedings ori- 
ginally laid down by Madame Angelique. He had 
reasoned to himself that as he was perfectly unac- 
quainted with Indora, except by sight, it would be 
expedient for him to have at least an hour’s inter- 
view with her ere he carried his plot into execution, 
—so that ho might be enabled to form a better ' 
estimate of her disposition and character than he 
qould do from Madame Angelique's description. 
He was moreover impatient to fiud himself in the 
presence of that eastern lady whose superb charms 
had made such an impression upon him on the 
> two occasions that he had caught a glimpse of her 
at a distance. Thus he had come down to Oak- 
lands for the purpose of introducing himself to 
Indora; and immediately on his arrival he had 
issued positive instructions to the domestics to the 
effect that they were to support his tale of the 
Duchess being -likewise beneath that roof. This 
was the hint that was whispered to Purvis by one 
f ^ of the footmen, as the old steward entered the hall 
after attending Indora in her evening ramble. 

And what were the Duke of Marchmont’s feel- 
ings when he did find himself in the presence of 


the Princess ? • If he had admired her from A dis- 
tance, how infinite became that admiration OH 
beholding her close ! The grandeur of her beauty 
exceeded even what he had expected to find its 
the glory of her charms excited all his most fervid 
passions. It was indeed with difficulty that h# 
could oonoeal the joy of anticipated triumph when 
con versing with her in the drawing-room. In all 
respects she seemed faultless in his eyes,— a being 
whom he would give half his fortune to possess. 
Marriage had consigned a charming creature to 
his arms— the gold of that luxurious patrician had 
purchased the rarest beauties of every clime, until 
he had grown sated with pleasure, and like the I 
Persian monarch craved for a new one. In the 
Princess Indora he beheld everything calculated 
to ravish, to dassle, to excite, and to fascinate: 
he thought there would be a world ot frenzied 
bliss in achieving this conquoat even though it 
were by force. He had devoured her with his 
eyes even while rendering the expression of his 
looks most courteously respectful ; and when, on 
her retiring, he was left alone in the drawing- 
room, he sate feasting bis imagination with the * 
pleasure that he conceived to be in store for 
himself. 

But let us return to Indora. When the two 
female-servants had retired— and even while the 
door was yet closing behind them— that Btrange 
glitter appeared in her eyes: and her rich red 
lips were wreathed with an expression of ineffable 
scorn. She turned towards one of the boxes she 
had brought with her— unlooked it -and took 
thence something, which she thrust under the 
pillow of the couch. Then she was on the point 
of enveloping herself in an elegant muslin wrapper, 
when her ear caught a gentle tap at the door; 
and as her glances were Hung in that direction, 
she beheld a piece of paper thrust underneath. 
She hastened to pick it up, and read therein these 
lines:— 

“ Lady, beware I A foul treachery is intended. The 
Duchess is not here : the Dnke came alone. Burn this. 
Yon can guess from whom it oomas— and be upon your 
guard.” 

Indora r 'reprehended that this was an instance 
of £be generous kindness and the honourable fuel- 
ing of tho old steward. J3he hastened to apply , 
the pa£er to the wax-lignt; and when it had 
caught the flame, she tossed it into tho fire-place. 
Then just as she was again about to put on the 
wrapper,— evidently with the air of one who knew 
what was about to happen, and meant to be in all 
modeBt decency prepared to meet the emergency, 

— the door opened, and the Duke hastily en- 
tered. 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Indora : and springing to 
the head of the couch, she snatched from beneath 
the pillow the dagger which she bad placed there : 
then as she raised it in her right hand— her left 
lifting the night drapery over her bosom — she 
said, in a voice of resolute sternness, “ You know 
this weapon well ; it shall drink your heart’s blood 
if you d&re approach me !” 

Language has no power to convey an idea of 
the ghastly horror which seixod upon the Duke of 
Marchmont, # as he caught sight of that dagger t 
his countenance became livid — ho started bank and 
then staggered as if smitten a sudden blow. 

“ Begone 1” exclaimed Indora ; and whatever 
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were the power which she wielded «at the moment, 
•—whether It were by the mingled scorn, indigna- 
tion, and defiance of her looks— whether it were 
by the menacing air she had aesumed— or by the 
terrible recollections which the sight of the dagger 
vividly conjured up in the mind of the Duke,— 
certain it is that he at once obeyed her ; and still 
pale as death, trembling in every limb, and like a 
conscience-stricken being, he dragged himself from 
the to om. 

Immediately afterwards the Princess Indora 
rang her bell violently — and then hastened to lock 
up the dagger again in the box where she had 
previously secured it. The summons was speedily 
answered by one of the maids who had previously 
attended upon her; and Indora said in a calm 
firm voice, “ I choose not to sleep hero alone : you 
must remain with mo for the rest of the night.” 

Having thus spoken, she locked the door of the 
chamber; and placing the key under the pillow, 
lay down on the couch, — bidding the maid undress 
herself and share it with her. The young woman 
ventured not a single question, nor even a word of 
comment: she comprehended full well that the 
Duke had experienced an indignant repulse; and 
in her heart she was far from s< rry — for even in 
the short time that Indora had been beneath that 
roof, her amiable manners had m^do a certain 
impression on all the domestics who had happened 
to come in contact with her. 

Thus the night was passed by the virtuous and 
well-principled Indora in fullest security : but it 
was not as a guarantee for such security that she 
had insisted upon the companionship of the 
servant -woman. She hnrl no fear that the Duko 
would renew his infamous attempt: it was in 
order that not the slightest breath of suspicion 
might tarnish her fair fume — thnfc no whisper of 
scnudal might have even the faintest ground to 
asperse her honour, that she hud rung thus vio- 
lently for the dependant, and commanded that de- 
pendent to remain with her throughout the 
night. 

But how was this night parsed by tho Duke of 
MorchmonfcP We cannot tell. The eye of heaven 
alone bchekl him iu tbv> solitude ut his own 
chamber, to which— baffled, defeated, ghastly, and 
trembling — he retired^ But to judge by his ap- 
pearance when he issued from that chamber at an 
early hour in the morning, the night must have 
been a terrible one for him. Ho lookod as if his 
limbs had not been once stretched upon his couch, 
—us if his eye-lids had not for a single moment 
closed in slumber : so haggard and careworn was 
he, Hint he appeared as if a preternatural hand 
had wiizod upon him and hurled him in a mo- 
ment a dozen years onward along the pathw ay of 
time. 

On issuing from that chamber between six and 
seven in tho morning, he bore a letter in his hand ; 
and summoning a female domestic, bade her take 
tho letter to the eastern lady’s apartment, and 
bring him back tho response. Its contents were 
limited to a few lines, - declaring that dazzled by 
her beauty, and infatuated to a degree that over- 
powered his reason, he had obeyed an impulse 
which was irresistible— that in tho humblest terms 
he craved her forgiveness- that he besought 
her to grant him a five minutes’ interview before 
hv took his departure* which he would do the 


moment that interview was over. The response 
which the servant brought back, was a verbal one, 
—to the effect that the eastern lady would grant 
the Duke a five minutes’ interview, for the purpose 
of receiving the renewed expression of his eon- 
! trition, in the drawing-room, and in about half- 
| an-hour. 

And during that half-hour the wretched March- j 
mont paced to and fro in the drawing-room,— the 
most restless anxiety gleaming in his eyes, and 
displaying itself in the quivermg of his ashy lips. 

At length the door opened— and the Princess made 
her appearance. She was apparelled in a plain 
but neat travelling-costume, — the dross reaching 
up to her throat, but fitting tightly to the form, 
and thus displaying the superb contours of that 
grandly symmetrical shape. There was a certain 
coldness in her looks, which covered any other 
deeper feeling; and as she advanced into tho room, 
she said in a voice that was as glacially emotion* j 
less as her aspect, “ You wish to apeak to me, my i 
lord P” 

“For heaven’s sake, lady,” exclaimed the 
miserable Duke, “ tell me what I am to expect at 
your hands? I know tho outrage was abomin- 
able " 

“ But the Duke of Marohmont is capable of ! 
anything,” interrupted the Princess, “ where his \ 
evil passions are concerned.” ! 

“ But that scoue last night,” ejaculated the 1 

Duko, “ appeared to have Perditiou !” he ; 

vehemently cried : “ I know not what to say ! j 

I mean that it had a significimcy— — >” I 

“Assuredly so,” answered Indora. “It had the 
significancy belonging to the fixed determination. | 
of a virtuous woman to defend her honour, even 
though she stretched its assailant dead at her I 
feet.” 

“ But wherefore, lady— wherefore,” asked the 
Duke, trembling nervously from head to foot; , 
“ did you arm yourself with that — that dagger P” j 

“It is the custom of rny country,” was Indor&’s | 
cold response, “ for a woman when in a Btrango j 
place, to surround herself with all suitable de- 
fences.” 

“ Then you picked up that weapon somewhere 
by accident— only by accident P” cried the Duke. 

“ Yes— by accident,” was I ud ora’s answer, still 
glacially given. 

“But where P whore?” demanded tho Duke: 
and his scrutinizing regards were fixed keenly upon 
the lady's countenance, as if to penetrate whether 
any ulterior thought or feeling, motive or signifi- 
oancy, lay hidden beneath that icily dignified 
aspect. 

“ Where did I find the dagger P” she said : it 
was in one of the rooms of the mansion. r Bufe why 
question me thus ? Methought, my lord, that £ j 

was to hear the humblest apology -Yet no!” t 

she indignantly exclaimed— and now her oyee j 
Hashed fire. “No language in the world hat 
power to oonvey an excuse for such villany as ! 
yours. I will tell you frankly, my lord, that l } 
read your purpose— I was not deceived by the ! 
miserably shallow artifice so flunsily wrapped up 
in tho tale of your wife’s arrival and indisposition. 
Consequently I was prepared— and you know how '< 
well!” 

“But will you not pardon meP will yon not , 
pronounce the word forgiveness /” cried the Duke, j 
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Wlio «u evidently bewildered— indeed balf-frensied 
b y the thoughts that were agitating in his whirling 
brain. 

“Forgiveness? No!” — and Indora at once 
turned to leave the drawing-room. 

“For heaven's sake, stop!” cried the Duke, 
. hast ening towards her in a supplicating manner. 

. “If yon will not grant me your pardon, at all 
events give me the assurance that you will do me 
no injury !” 

“I have triumphed so effectually in the cir- 
cumstances to which you allude,” replied Indora, 

1 “ that I need soarcely hesitate to promise that it is 
| my purpose to keep silent in respect to your in- 
, famy. But understand me well,— that if you dare 
1 breathe a single syllable prejudicial to my honour 
: — if it come to my knowledgo that when heated 
. with wine, and in that boosting mood which at 
, times takes possession of all libertines, you have 
proclaimed the fact that 1 was a visi tress hero,— 
in a word, my lord, if you have the hardihood to 
i xnako an allusion to me in the least way dis- 
!• respectful, that moment shall I be absolved from 
my pledge— I will go before a magistrate — I will 
acquaint him with all that occurred— not even 
omitting” — and here Indora’s dark eyes were 
fixed ponetratingly upon the Duke— “not even 
, omitting, I say, the circumstance how I defended 
i myself with that self-same dagger which dealt 
l death to the uncle whose title and fortune you in- 
herited !” 

Having thus spoken, the Princess Indora issued 
from the drawing-room; and the Duke, closing 
the door behind her, threw himself upon a sofa 
and gave way to bis agitated reflections. In a few 
minutes a domestic entered, saying, “The Lady 
Indora has ordered your Grace’s plain carnago to 
be immediately gotten in readiness, to take her to 
the nearest post-town ; and she will leave Oaklands 
in less than half-an-hour.” 

The Duke gave no answer; and the domestic 
‘ withdrew. Marchmont comprehended wherefore 
the message had been sent : it was to give him to 
, understand that as Indora was on the point of 
taking her departure, it was not necessary for him 
: to fulfil the pledge given her in his hastily written 
' note, that he would quit the mansion immediately 
’ after the interview which he had besought her to 
grant. 

The carriage was soon in readiness and the 
Princess departed from Oaklands,— having left in 
the hands of Purvis a liberal sum of money to be 
| divided amongst the domestics— although the ge* 

| ner.ility of them little deserved this bounty at her 
i hapds, inasmuch as they had been prepared to 
follow their master's instructions in respect to sup- 
j porting the tale of the Duchess being beneath 
; that roof, may observe that munificent indeed 
[ •was the present which Indora made to the steward 
I for bis own special behoof ; and she had found an 
I opportunity of expressing her thanks for the well- 
j meant note which he had thrust under her door. 

: But she said nothing to him in respect to the 
j dagger. 

< The Duke of Marchmont beheld Indora’s depar- 
i tore from the drawing-room window; and the 
instant the carriage drove away, he sped up-stairs 
to the room which she had occupied. He searched 
everywhere for that dagger— but he discovered it 
nott it was nowhere in the chamber. Returning 


to the drawing-toom, he was on the point of ring* ' 
ing the bell with a view of putting certain questions 
to Purvis ; but he thought better of it, and So- 
paired to the breakfuat-parlour. He had no appe- 
tite— but he waa sore athirst: his throat, felt as if j 
he had been swallowing ashes. Ho ordered wine^ 

— some choice specimen of the light and cooling ! 
vintage of the Rhine ; and when he had partaken j 
copiously thereof, he proceeded to his dressing- 
room to moke some improvement in his toilet. 
Afterwards he wandered out upon his domain; 
and for hours he reflected upon all that had oc- 
curred— or we should rather say that he continued 
to be harassed and agitated by a variety of the 
most painful thoughts. 

On returning to the mansion as the dinner- hour 
approaohod, he again felt an inclination to put 
certain inquiries to Purr is ; and again was ho by 
a second thought prevented. The dinner passed, 

— that dinner to which he sate down all alone; 
and when it was over, he again went wandering 
about like an unsettled spirit. When the dusk was 
closing in, he re-entered the mansion ; and as he f 
repaired to the drawing-room, one of the domeatios 1 
preceded him with wax-lights. Then, as if his ! 
mind was suddenly made up in respect to a point j 
on which he had so often hesitated throughout this j 
agitated day, jho Duke abruptly said to the do- 
mestic, “ Rid Purvis come hither !” j 

In a few minutes tho old steward entored the j 
apartment : but even still tho Duko felt disin- 
clined to approach the particular topic. At length 
however ho said, “Purvis, something so strango 
occurred last night, that I have made up my mind j 

to speak to you on the subject and yet it is so i 

painful a one that you will not wonder 1 have 
throughout this day dreaded to approach it.” 

‘ Tho old steward was utterly til a lo«# con- 
jecture what could have thus occurred, -though 
on the other hand he was scarcely at a loss to 
comprehend what tho painful topic must be; for 
whenever such an allusion was made beneath that 
roof, it was always at onco taken for granted that 
it referred to tho tragedy of nineteen years back. 

“ Tho fact <s, Purvis,” continued tine Duke, “ I 
had some Jitti design in Respect to that lady: but , 
of course that’s my own affair, and nothing to do 
with anypf my servants. I woe misled as to her * 
character— I thought she was inclined to be gay, , 
whereas I found the very reverse to be tho cobo. 
However, tho point on which I doeired to speak , 
wgfch you, may be explained in a few words. Last 
night, Purvis, I found that lady armed with a | 

woapou of defence— and the weapon was you | 

know what I mean! Jt was the same identical 
one which my wretched brother used—" 

“ That dagger, my lord P” cried the old steward, 
in mingled astonishment and dismay. 

“Yes— and I see that you know something 
about it !” exclaimed the Duke. “ Come, tell mo ! 
Think you that it is a pleasant thing for mo to 
have paraded before my eyes thqt memorial of the j 
terrible past ?” 

* My lord, J am deeply sorry,” said Purvis,— 
*but I begin to understand " j 

“ Explain yourself I— hasten to explain yourself! \ 
Tell me the whole truth, whatever it maybe !” and i 
Marchmont was labouring under the violent excite* j 
ment of suspense. j 

“ My lord,” rejoined Purvis, ° I have done no* I 
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thing that I wn hesitate to explain. I conducted Parris touched the secret spring — opened f he 
the lady over the mansion; and amongst other drawer— and said, “Yes, look, my lord! the 
places, I showed her the oabinet in which divers weapon is there 1” 

family relics and various curiosities are kept—” At that very instant the wax-light was dashed 
" Yes, yes— the one opening from the grand from Marcbmont’s hand ; and the saloon was en- 
saloon I” ejaculated the Bake. “ But about that veloped in total darkness. The Duke, with a loud 
dagger P” moan, fell heavily upon the carpet; and Purvis 

“ It has been kept in that cabinet, my lord, for was seised with so awful a terror that he felt as if 
many, many years past—” his senses were abandoning him. 

“ And wherefore was it kept? who gave you “My lord, my lord 1” he at, length murmured: 
such an order ?” and in the utter darkness of the place he felt his 

“ No one, my lord,” answered the steward ; way to the Duke, who lay stretched upon the floor, 
“and 1 cannot define the feeling which 'has thus Still under the influence of the direst, awfullest 
prompted me to keep it. It was always secured terror, the old steward entertained the horrible 


and placed out of sight in a secret drawer: I 
showed it to the lady for curiosity's sake— and I 
remember perfectly well that she questioned me as 
to the mode of opening that secret drawer. I 
saw no harm in giving her the explanation she 
sought ” 

“Well, well,” cried the Duke, stamping his foot 
impatiently ; “ it was through your folly that the 
weapon thus fell into her hands ! But, come— let 
us see whether, she has restored it to its place— or 
whether she has taken it away with her ?” 

“Taken it away, my lordP” cried Purvis : “ she 
would not do such a thing as that ! Indeed, I 
wonder that on© so well-behaved 

“ Cease you prating, and come 1” ejaculated the 
Buke : then snatching up one of the wax-oandles, 
he hurried from the room. 

Purvis followed him close ; and they proceeded 
towards the saloon with the marble pillars/ the 
costly draperies, and the exquisite specimens of 
sculpture. At the very moment the Buke of 
Marchraont hurst in with the feverish haste which 
inspired him, he stopped short; and something, 
like an ejaculation of terror bufst from his lips, 
while his eyes were riveted in a particular direc- 
tion. ; 

“ What is it, my lord ?” inquired Purvis, catch- 
ing the infection of the Duke's terror, but yet not 
comprehending the cause. 

“ Bid you not perceive how the drapery at that 
end — I biean olose by the door of the cabinet — 
was suddenly and strongly agitated?” — and the 
Bake's countenance was very pale as he spoke. 

“No, my lord,” answered Purvis; “£ did not 
notice it. It must either have been your Grace's 
fancy — or else it was the wind.” 

“ Yes, it was doubtless a draught caused by the 
suddon opening of this door !”— and the Buke ad- 
vanced into the saloon, still carrying the wax-light 
in his hand. 

As they drew near the cabinet, Marchmont’s 
looks were thrown upon the drapery which ho had 
either seen, or fancied to have seen for an instant 
swaying to and lro : but it was now completely 
still. Still there was a certain vague terror in 
Marehmont's soul; and he would have looked 
behind those hangings, were it not that he was 
ashamed to display his fears in the presence of the 
Bteward. 

“ Open the oabinet, Purvis,” he *said : and the 
order was at once obeyed. “Now let us see 
whether the dagger be here.” 

Marchraont remained standing updn the threshold 
in such a way that the door, as it now stood open, 
was between himself and the drapery whioh a few 
moments book had excited his apprehension. 


apprehension that some assassin-blow had been 
dealt at his master. He swept his hands over the 
prostrate form— inanimate too as well as prostrate : 
but they encountered no weapon nor oozing blood. 

Then Purvis ran out into the corridor— but with 
his hair almost standing on end as he traversed 
the spacious saloon : for the frightful thought was 
racking his mind that amidst the total darkness 
which prevailed, a mischief might be done by un- 
seen hands upon himself. However, he passed 
without molestation into the corridor ; and thence 
he took a lamp which was burning there. As he 
re-entered the saloon with the light, his glances 
were flung in quick nervous anxiety around : but 
he behold no one except the prostrate form of his 
ducal master stretched near the threshold of the 
cabinet. On approaching nearer, he perceived 
that Marchmont was now recovering, and that 
there was no appearance about his person of any 
injury sustained. A long gasping moan came 
slowly from his lips ; and raising himself partially 
up, ho looked with wild haggard eyes around him : 
then as his regards settled upon the Bteward, he 
said, “Good heavens, Purvis! what could that 
have been P what followed when I sank down in 
unconsciousness P” 

“ Get up, my lord,” cried the old steward, in a 
state of feverish excitement : “ let us alarm the 
household— there must be robbers in the place !” 

“ No, no — be quiet !” said the Buke, now rising 
up to his feet : and Purvis recoiled in actual dis- 
may from the ghastly horror which was depicted 
on Marchmont’s countenance. “Tell me,” con- 
tinued the Buke, speaking in a deep hollow voice, 

“ what did you hear P what sound did you catch P 
were any words spoken P” 

“ I know not, my lord— I cannot recollect. My 
ideas are still all in confusion :” — and Purvis 
looked around him in a species of bewildered con- 
sternation. 

“ But you must recollect !” exclaimed the Buke 
impatiently ; “ you did not lose your conscious- 
ness 

“ But I well nigh lost my senses, my lord,” was ' 
the steward's remark, which under less grave and 
fearful circumstances would have appeared ludi- k 
emus enough. “ I tell your Grace there must be 
robbers in the mansion 1— let us raise an alarm 1” 

“ No— I command you to remain here, and* to 
be quiet !” said the Buke sternly : and he appeared 
now to have almost regained 'his wonted self- 
possession. “Here— give me that lamp.” 

“ The dagger is safe !” ejaculated Purvis, as his 
eyes, plunging into the cabinet, fell upon the 
weapon which lay in the drawer that was open; 
and its bright blade reflected the beams of the lamp. 



• Why did you say that?” demanded the Duke, 
turning ho sharply round upon the old man that 
he shrank back in affright. 

M I merely thought, my lord, that some evil- 
disposed person might possibly have clutched at 
the weapon '* 

11 Silence!” exclaimed the Duke sternly: and 
with the lamp in his hand, he proceeded to ex- 
amine behindall the flowing draperies which hung 
between the marble pillars on one side of the 
saloon* 

But no one was to ho seen, and Marchraont, 
again accosting Purvis, said to him, 11 Itc collect 
gather your ideas together — -reflect well ! Did you 
hear no footsteps ? was there no sound of any one 
boating a retreat immediately after that candle 
was dashed from my hand? or did you catch a 
glimpse of anyone — for you were looking towards 
no at the moment ? — did you behold no person 

No. as.—youmxH ananas* 


( suddenly emerge from behind the door the instant 
provious to this strange occurrence?” # 

The steward raised his band to his forehead, M 
if to steady tlio thoughts that wero still agitating 
with some degree of confusion in his brain : and 
at the expiration of a minute, he said, “ Yes, my 
lord, — it does seem to me that X caught a glimpse 
of something ” 

“ A nd that something ?” demanded the Duke 
quickly. . 

“ stop, my lord 1 If your Grace hurries me, 1 
shall lose the ideas which now seem to be coming 
back into my mind — and Purvis still kept bin 
hand up toll is forehead, as he slowly and deli- 
berately gave utterance to those words. u Yet-*~ 
I certainly did see something, now that I recol- 
lect. It wis like a tail dark farm- — but I saw no 
ftwo ” 

* Are you aui a, ?um», that you r*w anyth lag 
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At all?" inquired the Duke, with* a strange ex- 
pression of countenance: “or are these mere 
: imaginings — the result of consternation and 
j terror ?” 

! “No, my lord,” replied the old steward, in a 
i tone of confidence : “ now that I can coDoct my 
thoughts, 1 seem to have a perfect recollection 
; that I did behold r tall dark form suddenly ap- 
- ; pear behind your Grace, as you stood in the door- 
. way with your back towards the saloon and your 
i face towards the cabinet then the next instant 
i the candle was dashed from your hand, and all was 
utter darkness. I think I heard footsteps — but of 
that I am not to sure : for it was then that 1 was 
seized with such a fearful terror ” 

&Let us examine the carpet !” suddenly ejacu- 
lated the Duke. 

With these words, ho held the lamp low down, 
and carefully scrutinized the carpet behind the 
door and likewise behind the drapery : but there j 
, were no marks of footsteps; and the steward said, j 
; “ Your Grace will perceive that the pile of tho 
* carpet, although so thick, rises up again into an 
even surface wherever it has been trodden upon. 
Our own steps leave no marks.” 

“True!” cried the Duke; and desisting from 
the examination, lie said in a solemn voice, “ Re- 
flect well, Purvis — examine well your recollections ! 
Can you speak confidently os to the sounds of 
footsteps?” 

Again the old steward raised his hand to his 
forehead ; and alter a minute’s deep reflection, he 
suid, “ N o, my lord— I cannot for the life of me 
speuk with uny degree of certainty upon this 
point. But what does it matter? — does your 
Grace think,” asked the old man ingenuously, yet 
with a half appalled air of consternation, “ that if 
there were no sounds of footsteps, it must have 
boen an apparition P” 

“ Lock up that drawer and follow me,” said the 
Duke in a low deep voice: and again did Purvis 
shrink back in dismay from tho ghastly pallor of 
bus countenance. 

The old steward closed the drawer contain- 
ing the dagger— shut thp door with the secret 
spring— and closing the cabinet door likewise, ho 
, followed tho Duke, who paced slowly and thought- 
; fully towards the farther extremity * of the 
saloon. 

' “ Purvis,” he said, stopping short as ho reached 

; the door leading into the passage with which the 
j saloon communicated, “ thiH strange and incom-* 

! prohonsiblo occurrence— —No, not incomprchcn- 
i siblc r ho abruptly ejaculated : “ for, as you your- 
| self have suggested, it must havo been some evil- 
I disposed person who was concealed there, and 
| who adopted tlmt stratagem to moke bis escape in 

i the darkness But as I was about to soy, we must 

j keep this incident a secret. We should only be 
! laughed at if wo were to relate what has occurred, 
i Do you understand me ? I will not have all the 
gossips of the neighbourhood telling their idle taies 
about Oaklanda, — the result of which would be 
that we should not gel a servant to live with us; 
and as for visitors coining here again, it would be 
out of the question. So, murk me well !— it is my 
will that what has occurred be kept secret. Com- 
pose your looks before you go amongst the servants 
again this evening.” 

“ 1 will attend to nil your trace’s instructions,” 


f replied Purvis, who was in most instances accuse 
tbmed to pay implicit obedience to the mandates 
of his master. 

The Duke then returned to the drawing-room — 
while the steward repaired to his own apartment i 
for he felt that his countenance still wore a suffi- 
cient degree of trouble to excite the suspicions of 
his fellow-servants if he went amongst them at 
once. 

By eleven o'clock the entire household liad 
withdrawn to their respective apartments; and 
silence reigned throughout the spacious mansion* 


CHAPTER LTX 

JL RIGHT A3 OA.KLANDS. 

It was past midnight ; and the old steward was 
just sinking into that state of dreamy repose 
which precodos a deeper slumber, — for he had 
been lying awake, thinking of the incidents in the 
saloon, — when all of a sudden he was startled by 
his door opening ; and a cry of terror was nearly 
bursting from his lips as his looks fell upon what 
appeared to ho the countenance of a corpse. But 
in an instant he recognised tho Duke of March- 1 
moot, tho glmstly pallor of whose face looked 
ghastlier still ns the light of the candle which he 
earried streamed upon it. He had thrown his 
dressing-gown over his shoulders,— thus having 
evidently quitted his chamber in a haste too pro- 
cipitate to enable him to put it on properly. Tho 
wildest horror was in his looks ; and with stagger- , 
ing steps he advanced into the room. Closing the j 
efoerr behind him, he placed the candlestick on I 
‘ the chest of drawers, and threw himself on a | 
sent — his whole maimer and appearance giving ; 
him the aspect of ono who had just seen some 
hideous spectacle or passed through a phase of i 
appalling terror. j 

‘ ‘ Good heavens, my lord, what is tho matter ?” 
ask'id Parvis, all at once smitten with the con- 
viction that something fresh and of a very 
drcadfnl character had occurred : “ what is 

the matter, my lord for heaven’s sake, 

speak !” 

But tho Duke could not give utterance to a 
syllable ; and still he continued to stare ilk « 
wildest, ghastliest horror upon the old steward, 
who himself was quivering throughout every 
nervo and fibre. 

“ My lord, for heavon’s sake, speak ! — what 
is it H— what is it P” he again shudderingly i 
asked. . j 

“ I know not— it must have been a dream !” , 

replied Marchmont, but in a voice so deep and , 
hollow that as it smote upon the oars *of Purvis 
it sent forth dismay to tho innermost recesses ; 
of his soul. 

“ A dream, my lord !” he said ; “what dream 
could have possibly produced this astounding 
effect P Perhaps, after all, it was the re- 
sult ” 

” Yes — it must have been, 11 rejoined March* 
mont, but evidently with tho air of one who 
sought to force upon himself a belief that was 
in antagonism with liis own deeply-settled con- 
viction. 

Purvis continued to regard his ducal master, 
whoso countenance still denoted the unutterable i 
horror and consternation which he had been j 




experiencing. His eyes sank beneath the looks of 
the old. steward : a profound sigh— or perhaps mdre 
correctly speokiDg, a low long moan expressive 
of deepest inward agony, issued from his lips. 

< ( But what was this dream, my lord P” asked 
Purvis. 

The Duke did not immediately answer : he was 
evidently uncertain whether to give an explana- 
tion or not— until at length yielding to some irre- 
sistible impulse, he said, “ Listen— and 1 will tell 
you." 

‘‘Shall I procuro your Grace some wine? or 
will your lordship take a gloss of water?” in- 
quired the old steward : for Marchmont ap- 
peared as if he were about to suffocate. 

*■ I will help myself,” was his response : and 
rising from his seat, he moved to where there was 
a decanter of water. 

Pilling a tumbler with hands which trembled bo 
that the decanter and the glass jarred agamst each 
other, he raised the refreshing beverage to his 
lips; and it is scarcely a figure of speech to say 
that the water went hissing down his parched 
throat as if it were pouring over hot iron. Then 
he resumed the chair whence ho had risen : but 
Purvis noticed that his countenance was almost as 
ghastly pole, though perhaps less convulsod than 
at first. 

“Sleep was stealing upon me,” he thus com- 
menced liis explanation in the same low dee]) voice 
as before, — “when 1 felt as if gradually awaken- 
ing for some reason that I could not comprehend. 

I cannot remember now indoed I knew not 

at the time whether it wus a Bound in the room, 

I or whether a hand touched me, or whether a voice 
I addressed me— but certain it is that i was thus 

unaccountably awakened from my slumber -J 

And yet,” ejuculated the Duke, suddenly inter- 
rupting himself, at the same time that he started 
up from the chair, “it could only havo been more 
fancy— and nothing else ! It is useless thus to 
enter upon the explanation of an idle dream l” 

“ Yes— useless, my lord,” remarked Purvis, “ if 
the subject be painful.” 

“ Why did you say that P” demanded the Duke, 
turning abruptly towards tho old man as he sate 
up in his bed. 

“ My lord— my lord,” stammered Purvis, who 
really had meant nothing more than his words had 
conveyed; “ I— I — beg your Grace’s pardon — 
but— but — I really ” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the Duke; “ you see 
that all these things naturally render mo nervous 
and excited 1 mean that those mysterious in- 
cidents which occurred ere we went to bed ” 

“They naturally made a certain impression, 
my lord,”* replied tho steward. “ For myself, I 
candidly confess that I was thinking of them 
until the very moment that Bicep came upon my 
eyes.” 

“You said nothing about it to the servants, 
Purvis F” asked the Duke quickly. 

“ Certainly not, my lord : it* was your Grace’s 
order to the edutrary.” 

“ To be sure* ! It were needless to frighten 
, them — and the Duke lingered in the steward’s 
chamber with every, appearance of one who was 
afraid to return to his own. “ About this dream 
of mine !” he continued, after a pause, during 
which he first sate down— then rose up— and 
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then sate down again, in a nervous restless 
manner : “ about this dream of mine, Purvis »« ■— 

I have a grout mind to go on telling you what 
it was.” 

But Marchmont once- more stopped short : hi 
evidently did not want to continue on the same 
topic — and yet his mind was irresistibly led by 
some strong influence to hover around it, painful 
though it were. 

“1 was telling you that I had fallen asleep, 
when something awoko me. Tho night-lamp was 
burning as usual in the room— and 1 looked about 
me, but I saw nothing. Tho lamp was visibly grow- 
ing fainter and fainter — there was a wnx-candle on 
the night-table upon one side of tho bed— and I , 
lighted it : but as £ turned round, I beheld owtho j 
other side what seemed to me to bo the tall form > 
of a man enveloped in a cloak, and holding tho 
cloak in such a way up to his countenance as to ! 
veil it completely from my view.” 

Hero the Duke again stopped short,— leaving 
Purvis in a species of awful suspense. 

“ And what did your Grace do P” he at length* 
asked os the Duke continued silent. 

“ To confess the truth, Purvia,” was the response, 

“ I was seised— or rather fancied I was for of 

courso it was all a dream but it appeared to 

me in this dream that I was seised with so sudden 
a terror I lay like one paralysed. It was that sort 
of petrifaction of tho frame, though tho senses 
wore all keenly alive, which takes possession of 
one when under tho influence of a nightmare. 
Then that dark shape seemed to bend down over 

me Is it not extraordinary, Purvis ? But if I 

wero to tell you all, you would agree with mo that 
it cannot bo anything else than mere fancy P” 

But the Duke of Marchmont was still in such a 
state of trembling nervousness thufc hi* condition, 
both physical and mental, proved bow impossible 
it was to beguile himself into the belief that it 
was u dream : for again he tobo from his sout — 
again lie paced to and fro in an agituted manner — 
and then ho sate down once more. 

“ A form bent, I say,” be continued, still irre- 
sistibly impelled to liov.pr around tho subject, liko 
a moth fiui 'iring about a candle, --“it bent over 

mt£ of course in my dream, you understand P 

—and it spoke a few words in such a deep un- 
earthly voico that tho blood ran cold in my vein* 

Wo matter what it said — I forget— I did not 

bear— I could not for worlds repeat it! Per- 

dition seize upon me ! I am losing my senses 1” 

The Duke stamped his foot violently upon the ; 
floor as he gave vent to that imprecation: and j 
again springing up from the chair, he paced ner- : 
vously to and fro. - he old steward was seriously 
alarmed : for be began to suspect that his master’s 
intellects had received a shock and were somewhat 
deranged. He had not failed to notice the extra- 
ordinary and incongruous expressions which had 
fallen from his lips in regard to the words 
breathed in bis ear by the tall cloaked form that 
either in imagination or in reality bad bent 
over him. •And now too Murchmout’s face was 
ghastly pale and as convulsed oh it was when he 
first entered the chamber; and the old steward 
tremblingly "asked whether he should arouse the 
household and send off' for medical assistance P 

“Not for worlds!” ejaculated the Duke, with 
strange vehemence : then he immediately added, 
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“You would not have me render myself ridiculous 
in the presence of all the servants P It is enough 
that I have thus found my way to your chamber. 
But you will not breathe a syllable of all this ? you 

will keep it inviolably secret P Tell me, Purvis 

tell me '' 

“Yes, my lord — rest assured that I will do 
wbat you command. But about the dream ?” 
added Purvis, hesitatingly : and his curiosity was 
poignantly excited. 

“Ah! about the dream ?” repeated the Duke: 
| “ you wish to know the rest P” and in a sort of 
half-bewildered manner bo sank down upon the 
chair again. “ I tell you, Purvis, that the form 
bent over me* — -I mean, you understand, that it 
appeared to do so— and it said some words — and 
it breathed a name— and that name was its own — 

for thus did it announce itself And the 

namo ” 

“And the name, my lord P” repeated the 
steward, in the low half -hushed tone of an awe-felt 
suspense, as if he expected to hear that it was the 
name of one from the grave which had thus been 
spoken. 

“The name?" said the Duke, gazing in a species 
of vacant horror and dismay upon the old znan : 
“ that name was— Bertram Vivian !” 

The steward started in such a wfcy that the 
whole bed shook under him; and Marchmont 
likewise started as if that sound itself had gal- 
vanised him with a new terror. 

“ Yes — it was my brother’s name/' he continued, 
in a low hollow voice ; “ and therefore it must 
I have been a dream ! For if it were not, then was 

! it a shape from the other world ” 

! “ Yes, my lord,” rejoined the steward, in solemn 

! tones : “ for if your brother were alive, he would 
! not revisit the seat of his crime 1” 

| Marohmont looked in an appalled vacant horror 
j around ; and for upwards of a minute there was a 
profound silence in that room. 

“ And what followed, my lord P” at length asked 
the steward, who was evidently under the influence 
of an awe-inspiring superstitious terror. 

“ I hardly know/’ responded Marchmont wildly, 
“whether I fainted— whether I lay petrified and 
bathed in a cold perspiration— whether the object 
vanished suddenly — or whether I saw that dark 
shape issue from the chamber, opening and closing 

the door just as the living man would do 1 

cannot tell 1 All my thoughts are in confusion 
when I endeavour to concentrate them on that 
poibt ! In a word, I cannot rightly remember any- 
tiling more until the instant that I found myself 
here, in your room.” 

“ All this is most extraordinary/' said Purvis, 
who was wrapped in a kind of solemnly supersti- 
tious bewilderment, “if your Uriice's.krothor be 
l no more, wherefore should his spirit come to haunt 
vour Grace's slumbers ? But if he be alive* ” 

“No, no, Purvis— it was all a dream l Tell me 
! you were sure it was* naught but a dream?' 1 and 
it was in a paroxysm of indescribable anguish and 
horror — with a countenance ghastly pale — that the 
Duke, hastily approaching the bed, clutched the 
aid steward forcibly by the wrist. 

“ Yes — it must have been a dreatfi, my lord,” 
responded Purvis. 

* I shall go up to London at pnoo V' said March- 
moot, with strange abruptness* 


“ What, my lord ? leave in the middle of the 
night P” 

*' Yes, to ne sure ! And why not P” cried the Duke, 
almost fiercely. “ Do I not pay hosts of servants 
to do my bidding ? Let some of the lazy dogs rise 
and get the carriage in readiness !** 

“ But, my lord !” Purvis ventured to suggest : 

“ possibly strange things may be said, if your Gitce , 

does this 1 should be questioned and what j 

could I say P” , 

“ True !” ejaculated Marchmont, who was evi- 
dently bewildered how to act. 

“ I know, my lord,” continued the well-meaning 
old man, “ that it must be a very painful thing for 
your Grace to have the recolloction of long -past 
occurrences so cruelly revived : for l have not for- 
gotten how dear your brothor was to your lordship 

—and how you loved your poor uncle also ” 

“ Enough, Purvis !** interrupted the Duke 
quickly. “ I will not leave to-night. But I charge 
you, my faithful friend — I charge you, Purvis, not 

to breathe a single syllable ” 

“ Oh, no, my lord ! not for worlds. Does your 
Grace feel better now P” 

“ Yos, yes — the effect is passing off — I am 

almost sorry But tell me, Purvis, do you not 

think I am very foolish — very weak-minded to 
have yielded ” 

“No, my lord — not at all,” answered the 
steward : “it was natural enough — — ” 

The Duke of Marchmont drank another tumbler 
of water : and taking up the wax-candle, bade the 
steward good night. But as his fingors rested 
upon the handle of the door, he again turned 
towards the old man, and enjoined him to the 
strictest secrecy— an injunction which Purvis for 
the fifth or sixth time promised to obey. Then 
the Duke went forth : and if any one had seen 
him as he moved along the passages and descended 
the stairs leading to his own apartment, there 
would have been no cause to envy the lordly owner 
of the proud domain of Oaklands. His looks 
were thrown nervously about : the sounds of his 
own footsteps — his own shadow upon the wall — 
appeared to smite his very soul with a mortal 
terror. At length he regained his chamber ; and 
then locking the door, he looked under the bed — 
behind the curtains — behind the window -draperies 
also : ho passed into his dreBsing-room — into every ■ 
nook and corner did he trembliugly and nervously 
peer, as if afraid to trust himsolf again to his j 
couch unless previously assured that there was no 
' one in hie suite of apartments 1 

And thus, let the reader reBt assured, it often 
and often is with the patrician dwellers in splendid- 
mansions and in marble palaces. Their lordly 
titles constitute no patent to guarantee them 
against the same feelings — the same sensations, to 
which all the rest of the world are liable. Bank 
and riches may elevate them to the loftiest 
pedestals : but tboir souls move in the same sphere 
as those of the commonest herd of human beings. 
They belong to the same earth : they breathe the 
same atmosphere. Strip them of their robes, and 
who shall be enabled to single them out as the i 
members of a privileged order P All these cir- I 
cumstanoes prove the hideous mockery of raising 
one set of persons high above their tellows. In 
the aristocratic heaven they may blase like 
ineteorst but if they fall down upon the earth 
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( they prove to be merely stones. In the eyes of 
( man only does the distinction exist : in the eyes «f 
heaven ‘all are equal. The same atmosphere which 
is breathed by the most wretched mendicant, 
passes through the nostrils of a Sing : the same 
I breeze which ruffles the rags of the crawling 
I beggar, pours its tide into the saloon of beauty 
and fashion ; and the same air also which wafts 
i the plaintive cry of poverty, bears upon its wing 
; the dulcet tones pf melody in the drawing-rooms 
j of the high-born and the opulent. 

; But to continue our tale. When the old steward 
was once more alone, — liis chamber being left in 
total darkness — he poudered on all that ho had 
heard with a kind of superstitious awe. He could 
j scarcely think that it was all a dream on his 
; ducal master’s part, lie had said that such was 
his impression, becauso he would have said almost 
anything to allay Morchmont’s terrors, and to 
prevent himself from catching their infection, 
j But he knew* the Duke well enough to be certain 
I that he was not thus to be moved by ordinary 
| and fanciful incidents. The conviction was strong 
| within him that he had seen a tall dark shape in 
I the saloon whence the cabinet opened, and that 
I this was no effect of the imagination. Might it 
i noL be the same shape which the Buko had like- 
| wise seen P But if so, was this shape a real 
i liviug being ? or was it one from another world P 
! If it were the broad daylight, Purvis would no 
j doubt have concluded in favour of the first alter- 
| native : but as it was night— he was enveloped in 
| darkness — and still under the influence of that 
spectacle of horror and dismay which his master 
had presented to his view, ho was far more prone 
to decide on behalf of the latter. 

An hour passed ; and slumber was again coming 
gradually over the eyes of the steward, — when he 
was startled by bearing the handle of the door 
turn. It opened — and some one entered. 

“Hush!” said the individual in a low deep 
1 voice. “Fear not — it is no enemy who seeks 
i you !” 

| The hair of Purvis had at first Btood on end ; 

1 and now, though his consternation was somewhat 
] mitigated, he was nevertheless unable to give 
| utterance to a word. Through the darkness of 
j the room he beheld a form, darker than that dark- 
! . ness, move towards the side of his couch ; and 
1 the perspiration stood cold upon his brow. 

! “You are Purvis?” said that Bame low deep 
voice, speaking in a tone of inquiry. , 

“Yes— I am he,” answered the steward shud- 
deringly. “ But in the name of heaven, who are 
-you ?” 

“ Your master who has been hither, has doubt- 
less told # you,” was the slowly given and solemn 
response. 

, “ Good God, is it possible P” exclaimed the 

1 steward, starting up in his couch. “ Mr. Bertram 
Vivian ! — or rather Lord Clandon, I should say ?” 

“ Yes — I am that unhappy being,” was the re- 
joinder. “ But compose yourself ” 

“ Oh. what am I to do P what am I to do P” 
murmured thtf bewildered steward : for be knew 
not whether to bid the long lost one avaunt as a 
blood- stained murderer; or whether to speak to 
him kindly as one who had perhaps bitterly ex- 
piated the past : for that he was innocent the old 
man dared not think— or else wherefore should he 


come thus stealthily like a robbor in the dead of 
the night ? 

“ Purvis,” said Lord Clandon— for such was the 
denomination to which Bertram Vivian was en- 
titled,— “I con judge what is passing in your 
mind. But if I were guilty, it would be uselesa 
to declare that long years of penitence have gone 
far to atone for my crime ; because this much you 
would doubtless comprehend. Op tho other hand, 
if I be innocent, the time is not' yet come when I 
can stand in that light before the world. Is it 
possible, Purvis, that you can so far forget the 
past— or else suspend your judgment altogether— 
as to bear with me a few minutes for the pre- 
sent P” 

“ Yes, yes, my lord,” answered the old steward, 
both bewildered and affected. “ What would you 
with me P— why come so stealthily hifchorP— why 
terrify your brother as you have done P Oh, my 
lord— speak, speak !” 

“ You must not question me, Purvis,” answered 
Bertram, still speaking in that same low deep 
tone as before: while in respect to bis form, it. 
was scarcely perceptible amidst the obscurity that 
prevailed ; and as for his countenance, no glimpse 
of it could the old man catch. 

“ Yes, my lord— there is one question that I 
must put!” cried Purvis vehemently: and he 
quivered with suspense. “That unhappy lady— 
the Duchess Eliza ” 

" Purvis, not a syllable in respect to the past !” 
interrupted Lord Olandon, almost sternly. “ Suffer 
me to question you — and answer mo as if you 
wore testifying your compassion towards a man 
who for many long years has drunk so deeply of 
the cup of bitterness ” 

“My lord,” sobbed the old steward, “I am 
moved as if I were a child!” — for bis generous 
heart was touched by the ineffable mournfulness 
of tbo long lost one's tone. “ Question mo as you 
choose, and I will answer. But, Oh ! if you 
could only breathe a single word to mako me 
fancy ” 

“ Purvis, I always knew that you possessed a 
good bean,” interrupted Lord Clandon,; “and by 
everything sacred I a'djure you to suspend your 
judgment concerning me ! Whhn to-mefrrow 
comes* look upon this visit which J have paid t<r 
your chamber, as if it were a dream. But if the 
conviction rest in your mind that it was a reality, 
then with equal solemnity do I adjure you to keep 
upon your lips the seal of an inviolablo silence. 
The time may come — it must come— and shortly 
too— when that seal shall be lifted ; and perhaps, 
Purvis, you may then rejoice that you have borne 
patiently and kindly with one who has known un- 
happiness as dire and bitter as mine 1” 

“ Ah, my lord,” sobbed the old steward, “ when 
I look back over a number of years and think of 
what you were when last I saw you— young, hand- 
some, and elegant ” 

“Enough, Purvis!” again interrupted Bertram: 
and now his band, seeking that of the old steward, 
pressed it jvarmly for an instant ; and Purvis him- 
self did not shudderingly withdraw that hand of 
his os if from the grasp of a murderer. 

There wiis a pause of a few moments ; and then 
Bertram said, “You will bo surprised at the sub- 
ject on which I am about to question you. But 
it is needful— it is *of importance—” 


! 
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“Proceed, my lord— proceed I’* tried the old 
man, who was under an influence which strangely 
attracted him towards the long lost one. 

“ There was a lady staying beneath this roof/' 
continued Bertram ; “ and though unseen myself, 
I beheld you walking with her." 

“Yes, my lord— it was an eastern lady,” an- 
swered Purvis ; “ and I regret to add that it waB 
for no honouruble.motive she was somehow or an- 
other led to come hither/* 

“But she experienced no outrage at my bro- 
ther's hands p” said Bertram quickly. 

The old steward hesitated for a few moments: 
and then he answered, “ I warned her, my lord — 
yes, X warnod her — I considered it to be my duty. 

She defended herself— and it was ” 

But ho stopped short : for lie was just upon the 
point of lidding something tlio bare idea of which 
struck him as fearful to a degree, considering the 
person to whom lie was thus speaking. 

“ Finish your sentence — and deal with mo 
frankly," said Bertram. “ I have particular rea- 
sons for the questions which I am now putting, 
and for those which I may yet have to put/' 

“ No, ray lord— I cannot, 1 cannot!” murmured 
tho old man. 

“ Purvis, I beseech you — nay, I implore and en- 
treat —by all the misery l have endured ” 

“ Well, my lord— it was with a certain weapon 

Ah ! for heuvon’s sake do tell me — do, for 

God's sake justify the wild hope which thrills in 
my heart I Say the one word which shall make 

me believe that it was not your hand ” 

“Purvis, give not thus way to your feelings," 
interrupted Lord Clandon ; “ but for heaven's sake 
bo calm and collected* I understand you. That 
eastern lady defended herself with a certain 
weapon. But how came it in her hand? Tell 
me, Purvis, 1 conjure you— tell me everything!" 

Purvis proceeded to explain,— but with many 
seif-interruptions and impassioned ejaculations, os 
various thoughts were excited in his mind in rapid 
succession,— how I udora bad arrived ut Oakland* 
— how he had escorted her over the mansion and 
through the grounds— how she had questioned 
lam much in respect to the long-pust tragedy- 
how 'he had shown her tho fatal weapon, which 
he hacl preserved— how she had so mysteriously 
and stealthily possessed herself of it— how ere her 
departure she had restored it to the place where 
it was kept— how the Duke of Marchmont had 
questioned him on the subject— and how they hud 
gong together to the cabinet to ascertain whether 
it was there, when tho wax-light was so suddenly 
dashed from his Grace’s hand. During this re- 
cital, Bertram was frequently compelled to en- 
courage the old mun to proceed — to sootho his 
excited feelings— to check him when hg sought 
to become the questioner— and to induce him to 
extend hie explanations to those details of Indora's 
ramble to particular spots which specially related 
to the tragedy of a bygono year. For upwards 
of an hour did Lord Claudon and the steward thus 
remain in conversation in the deep darkness of 
that chumber, until at length the mysterious 
visitor was about to take his departure. 

“Purvis,” he said, “you have rendered me a 
service the extent of which you may some day 
comprehend But by everything sacred do I again 
oonjuro you to treat this visit of mine as if it had 


never taken place ! Not a syllable to your master 1 
not a word to your fellow-servants ! Remember, 
Purvis,” continued Bertram in a tone of the 
deepest solemnity, “ for the present I am under 
the ban of tho Law— and I need but hint at what 
would be my fate if through any indiscretion on 
your part—” 

“ My lord,” interrupted the old man, sobbing 
violently, “ I would not do such a thing ! No, I 
could not— even if I did not entertain that wild 
hope ” 

“ Enough !** ejaculated Bertram ; and again 
the steward's hand was for an instant pressed in 
his own. 

The next moment there was the sound of a dour 
cautiously opening and shutting: all was then 
silent in tho chamber. Sloep presently fell upon 
tho steward's eyes ; and when ho awoke in the 
morning, ho was at a loss to conjecture whether 
the main incidents of tho past night wero a 
reality, or whether it were all a wild and fanciful 
dream* 


CHAPTER LVIL 

THE DUKE. 

It was evening— the evening of the day which 
followed tho incidents of the memorable night 
depicted in the previous chapter; and Madame 
Angelique was seated as usual in her olegantly j 
furnished apartment, when tho Duke of March- | 
mont was announced. She had little expected to 
see Lira bo soon : but she rose from her seat with 
the conviction that she might congratulate him on ; 
his success with the oriental lady,— when she j 
stopped short on beholding the extraordinary 
expression of his countenance. It was pale arid j 
careworn : thero was a restless trouble in the j 
eves— and it was also evident that he had been | 
drinking. 

“What in heaven’s name is the matter, my 
lord P” she asked ; seized with consternation lest 
she horsolf should become involved in some dilemma 
with respect to the machinations which she had 
now no doubt had resulted in failure. 

“ Perdition take me, and everybody as woll as * 
everything else !’’ said the Duke, flinging himself 
upon u sent. “ Give me a glass of wine. No— a 
tumbler ! Fill it up to the brim— spare not your 
champagne !** 

“ But, my lord, do tell me,” said Madame An- 
gelique, her countenance turning so deadly pale * 
that the rouge sate like plastered patches upon it, 

— “ do tell me ” • 

“The wine, I say!” ejaculated Marchmont 
fiercely. 

With trembling hands Madame Angelique filled 
a tumbler with champagne ; and the Duke toased 
it off at a draught. 

“There!” he said, endeavouring to force him- ! 
self to laugh with an air of gaiety; ‘“now lain 
cheered. It is astonishing what admirable effects 
| are produced by wine —delicious wine!” 

| “ Pray tell me, my lord, what has occurred P” — 

| and the infamous woman was still quivering with 
suspense. 

> “All your precious schemes resulted in no- 
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thing/* responded Marchmont, — “ or in some* 
Iking much worse thou nothings for my discom- 
fiture was complete— my failure signal perdi- 

tion take it !” 

“And will there be any evil con sequences P 
does she threaten law P” demanded Madame An- 
gelique, quickly. 

“ No, no— we are safe enough upon that score,** 
rejoined the Duke. 

<* Then wherefore look so wild P why appear 
thus troubled P Your Grace has frightened mo 

SO— "** 

“ I scarcely know what is the matter with me/' 
answered the Duke. “ I too have been fright- 

ened But no, no— that is all nonsense on my 

part In a word, I don't know what I am say- 

ing. Give mo more wine !" 

“Pardon me, my lord,’* said Madame An- 
gelique, “but I really think you have taken 
enough.’' 

“ Why, yoft old wretch !'* he exclaimed angrily : 
“it is wine bought with iny money, I’ll bo 
bound !** 

“Well, well, my lord, pray do not get out of 
temper and she filled him a tumbler accord- 
ingly- 

“ This is the elixir that makes man forget his 
cares and drowns thought !*’ cried the Duke, 
affecting a hilarious mood— but it was a feeble 
| and sickly endeavour. “ There 1*' he added, “ that 
; cheers me— that inspires mo !"— and yet an almost 
ghastly expression of care and anguish swept over 
his features. 

Madame Angelique gazed upon him with 
mingled terror and astonishment. She knew not 
what to think. In spite of the assurance ho had 
given her, she still laboured under the apprehen- 
sion that some trouble would arise from their 
defeated projects in respect to Indora. 

“What ails your Grace P” she asked in an agony 
of suspense : “ 'here is something unnatural in all 
this r 

“ If you said that there was something ex- 
traordinary and incomprehensible in the eastern 
; lady’s col duct, you would be right enough/’ re- 
sponded Marchmont. “Instead of finding ono 
i who was to be easily vanquished—'* 

! “ I never told your (Trace that the conquest. 

■ . would be an easy one," interrupted Madame An- 
gelique. “ I warned you that she was a paragon 
i of virtue—'' 

“A dragon you might liivo said/’ replied, 
Marchmont bitterly s. “ for when 1 found my way 
to her chamber, she brandished a dagger in my 
.face and again did an expression of ghastly 
j horror sweep over his countenance. 

; “Wcl^my lord,’* said Madame Angelique, al- 
; most contemptuously, “and were you not pro- 
! pared for resistance P What l you, a man, to 
1 be frightened at a dagger in the hands of a wo* 

| man ?’’ 

| “ Perdition take you, old beldame !” vociferated 

I the Duke fiercely ; “ how dare you make your in- 
zolent remarks upon my conduct ?" 

“ I crave your Grace's pardon,” cried Madame 
Angelique, with an air of frightened humility. “ I 
only fancied that I had prepared your Grace sufll- 

: ciently to expect some degree of resistance *’ 

j “Silence — and listen 1” interrupted the Duke 
| sharply : then with another attempt to affect a gay 


and hilarious mood, he burst out into a laugh, say- 
ing, “ Gome, my dear madam, I was only jesting 
— I did not mean to offend you : but you* good 
wine has put me into such spirits— ha! haP and 
there was sickliness and feebleness in hlfl forced 
merriment. 

“ Well, my lord, the scheme failed— no matter 
how. But why— why,” asked Madame Angelique 
urgently, “ has it affected you thus P” 

“ There is a mystery which must be cleared up," 
was the Duke’s response ; “ and you alone can un- 
dertake the task. Indora had somo ulterior mo- 
tive which you never penetrated. She is not the 
credulous inexperienced creature you take her for. 
She had some design in going to O&klanda : and 
what that design was, you must discover. A thou- 
sand guineas if you succeed t but if you fail? you 
shall never again see me 0»oas your threshold 
This is plain English: do you comprehend UP” 

“ I do, my lord— hut I am perplexed and be- 
wildered : *'— and the Homan's looks justified her 
words. “ What earthly motive could the lady 

have had ” , 

“ That, I tell you,” exclaimed the Duke pas- 
sionately, “ is what you must find out. While 
this lady was at Oaklands, she was asking a thou- 
sand questions— prying into all sorts of things — 
troubling herself with matters which one would 
have fancic3 to bo scarcely known to her at all,— 
in Bhort, Madame Angoliquc, she had some deep 
design— of that I am convinced I” 

The infamous woman reflected profoundly for I 
upwards of a minute; and then she said, “ The only 
way in which I can possibly learn anything, is 
through the ayah Sagoonah : but as I have pre- 
viously informed your Grace, sbo is a woman of a 
few words ” 

“Lavish gold upon her— and it will loosen her 
tongue,” ejaculated Marchmont. “You have I 
brought me into all these perplexities -and it is ; 

for you to extricate mo perdition take them 1” i 

“ I really am at a loss to comprehend your j 
Grace,” suid Madame Angelique, with an air of ! 
the most unfeigned surprise. “So long os this 
eastern Jady does not threaten us with law- 
proccedinjL"f or seek to punish us for nnything 
that has .'ken place, what earthly reason* has j 
your hardship to apprehend that her visit to'Oak— I 
lands can involve you in any peril P” | 

“No matter !” exclaimed the Duke: “there ifl i 
something sinister in that lady’s proceedings— and ! 
1 cannot get it out of my mind that so far from 
bding your dupe, she made a tool of you. Pray 
try and recollect the precise terms in which* the 
subject of that visit to Oaklands was first intro- 
duced.” 

Madame Angelique again reflected for a brief 
space; and then she said, “Well, 1 do remember 
that it was of her own accord slio remarked that 
bIio had hoard of your beautiful seat at Oaklands 
and should like mueh to see it. I had just men- 
tioned your Grace’s name as i( quite accidentally, 

when she made that observation ” 

“ It ib as clear as daylight !” exclaimed the Duke 
angrily : “ you have been outwitted— and I am the 
victim l” ! 

“The vjptim, my lord! But howP Your 
Grace really makes me half inclined to think that 
there is sometnmg more than you suffer me to 
know ; and unless *yuu give me the fullest expla- 
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nation, it ia impossible for me Ho fathom this 
mystery” 

“You have got nothing to do/’ returned 
Marchmont, “ but to learn that lady’s moti?e for 
wishing to pay a visit to Oaklands. It was not 
through mere curiosity — of that I am well con- 
vinced. There are hundreds of beautiful country- 
seats ; and wherefore should she thus have pitched 
upon mine P Besides, I tell you that I saw 
enough of her to convince me that so far from 
being inexperienced in our habits, manners, and 
customs, she is in every way as civilised and ac- 
complished a woman as any English lady in the 
land.” 

41 Well, my lord,” said Madame Angelique, “ I 
wiH lose no time in seeing what Sagoonah the 
ayah can do for me.” 

“ Be it so,” responded the Duke : and having 
quaffed another tumbler of wine, he took his de- 
parture. 

On returning to his mansion in Bolgrave Square, 
the Duke of Marchmont learnt that Mr. Army- 
• tage was waiting to see him. An expression of 
annoyance passed over his countenance: hut he 
repaired to the room where Zoe's father was 
seated. Composing his looks in as amiablo a 
manner as he possibly could, be gave Armytoge 
his hand, — saying, “ Well, what brings you hither 
at half-past ton o'clock at night P” 

44 1 regret to say,” replied Armytage, 44 that I 
am compelled to beg a boon—” 

44 What l another P” ejaculated the Duke, utterly 
unable to repress his anger and annoyance. “But 
of course,” he added hastily, 44 it is not of a pecu- 
niary oharaoter P” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” responded Mr. Armytage, 
“I am sorry to say •” 

“ But what tho douce is coming over you, my 
good fellow P” exclaimed Marchmont. “ You who 
for years wore so prosperous, have of late appeared 
to be going altogether in the contrary direc- 
tion.” 

44 1 hope and trust, my lord,” responded Army- 
tage, “ that it is merely a temporary inconvenience 

which I am suffering 1 shall put myself right 

shortly.” 

w Ah! so you told me six or seven months ago, 
when I lent you fifty thousand pounds — which, I 
need not remind you, have never been repaid.” 

“ It is perfectly true, my lord,” answered Zoe’s 
father, growing more and more doggedly decisive 
in his tone : “ but it is not the less certain that if 
I do not have twenty-five thousand pounds to- 
morrow by midday, I shall be a ruined man.” 

“Twenty-five thousand pounds, Travers !” ejacu- 
lated the Duke. 

** Hush, my lord l— that name l” said Armytage 
< hastily, 

44 Perdition take the name !” cried*Marchmont, 
as if driven almost to desperation. 

u And yet methinks,” said Armytage coldly, “ it 
was not altogether without your Graoe’s concur- 
: renoe — and in some souse by your counsel — that I 
I abandoned it.” . 

| “ Well, well— but about this money which you 

j require ?” rejoined the Duke, petulantly. 44 It is 
i altogether out of the question — I cannot afford it 

j —I ” 

j “And I, my lord,” answered the other deci- 
| Krely , 44 cannot afford to br miked.” 


“ But how is all this ?” demanded the Duke. 

• ** When I applied to your Grace for the fifty 
thousand pounds,” responded Armytage, I in- 
formed you that I had suffered materially by that 
scoundrel Preston, who commited forgeries to such 
a large amount. During the past six months I 
have been endeavouring to retrieve my losses : but 
somehow or another fortune has set in steadily { 
against me— and I have only incurred fresh ones.” i 
“ And what chance have you of improving your j 
position ?” demanded the Duke. “ I thought you | 
told me when I lent you the former amount, that j 
you had numerous sums to receive from noble- ! 
men and gentlemen in the course of a short 
time P” 

44 And so I had, my lord,” replied Mr. Army- 
tage : 4 ‘ but ” 

“But whatP Has that money all gone like- 
wise ?” 

“ There is no use denying the truth,” rejoined 
Armytage : “ the fact is, I have beta exceedingly 
unlucky — and if I do not pay this sum of twenty- ) 
five thousand into my banker’s hand to-morrow to j 
meet certain bills that will be due, I shall be a 
ruined man. On the other hand, if your Graco 
will assist me, I can immediately procure fresh 

pecuniary accommodation ” 

“ Then you will have to borrow in order to bo 
enabled to go on P” exclaimed the Duke. 

“ Yes : but fortune is sure to take a turn. In 
a word, my lord, I am deeply interested in u 
splendid speculation which only requires money to 
float it on to complete success.” | 

“ Then you, a money-lender,” cried the Duke, : 
“ are now in the hands of money-lenders P” j 

“ It is a highly respectable solicitor who is as- , 
sisting me,” rejoined Armytage — “ a Mr. Coleman, j 
of Bedford Kow, Holborn. The fact iB, he has 
advanced me this twenty-five thousand pounds 
which I have got to pay to-morrow ; and if my 
bills be all taken up, I can go to him with the cer- 
tainty of obtaining fifty thousand.” > 

“ But out of that fifty thousand,” said the Duke, | 
“ would you pay me back tho twenty-five you j 
wish me to advance P” 

Armytage hesitated for a moment — and then • 
j said, “ Yes, my lord — 1 will but it was in a way | 
as if he thought to himself that if he did repay I 
the sum he couid speedily have it back again in. , 
case of need. 1 

“ I do not think, Travers, shat you would de- j 
ceive me ” 

“ Pray, my lord, be careful about that name I 
I don’t know how it is, but of lato your Grace 
has frequently dropped it inadvertently. 

“ Yes— I am afraid I have,” answered the Duke, 
in an abstracted manner. “ Well, come t to meat 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and you shall have 
the amount. Bnt remember, it is to be repaid in 
the course of a few days : for if not, it would put 
me to a serious inoonvenience. And pray, Army- 
tage, mind what you are about — or you will ruin 
yourself. Do your daughter and her husband 
know of these difficulties P” * 

“Heaven forbid, my lordl” replied Armytage. 

“ Zoe has gone abroad.” 

“ Gone abroad ?” ejaculated Marchmont. “ Of ‘ 
course her husband has accompanied her—” ! 

“ No— she has gone alone — that is to say, with 
only two female servants.” 
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“ And what fa thfl meaning of this P” cried the 
Duke : “ you ‘don’t intend me to understand that 
she is separated from her husband ? l * 

“Nothing of the sort, my lord/’ returned Army- 
tsge. “ Meredith was most anxious to accompany 
her : but che bogged and implored that she might 
go alone. Her health has been failing for some 
little time past; and the physicians ordered her to 
visit a more gonial clime. Meredith and X were 
compelled to let her have her own way : for if we 
had refused it would only have agitated her and 
rendered her worse. I think that she is the least 
thing inclined to be fanciful— not exactly hypo- j 
ehondriacal— but she has got it into her head that 
a few months’ complete seclusion in the smith of 
France or in Italy will put her, completely to 
rights.” 

“Then, in that case” observed the Buko, “it 
was 'much better to let her have ber own way.” 

“This is what I represented to Meredith,” 
Said Mr. Armytaget *^but I had a great deal of 
trouble in persuading him to consent. He is 
dotingly fond of Zoe-~sh* assures me that nothing 
can exceed his love for her— and she would be 
completely happy were it not for this nervous 
illness of hcr's.” 

After a littb more conversation, Mr. Armytage 
took his leave: and When he was gone, the Buko, 
on examining his 'bunker's book, experienced the 
most bitter vexation on finding that the cheque 
which he bad tproiniidd to gire on ^ho morrow 
would considerably over-draw his account. The 
Duke’s credit was however .good ; and consequently 
there was no difficulty in the way of his com- 
pliance with Mr. AmytageY exorbitf n t demand. 

On the following day, At about citron in the 
forenoon, Madame Angelique, apparelled in ber 
plainest garb, proceeded to Baytwater, and walked 
about in the neighbourhood Of tho Princess's villa. 
She presently saw M«&, the faithful intendant or 
major-domo of the household, issue from the dwell- 
ing : she pretended to be waking towards the main 
road, with tho air of a person who had a settled 
and legitimate objeofc in view; and thus she watched 
him until he entered an omnibus. When the 
vehicle was out of sight, she retraced ber step9 
towards tho neighbourhood of the villa ; and in a 
few minutfca she beheld Sagoonah in the garden. 
Approaching the fence, she gave a peculiar cough, 
which at once reached the ayah's keen ear : and 
the latter proceeded towards a spot where, sftrouded 
from the view of the windows of the dwelling, she 
could converse with Madamo Angelique. 

“ Your mistress has returned,” she said to the 
ayah, — “ has she not P” 

“ Yoa— she came back the day before yesterday,” 
replied Sagoonah. “ What was done ?” 

“Not that which we anticipated,” rejoined Ma- 
dame Angelique, “Your mistress possessed herself 
of a dagger, and so terrified tho Buko that he fled 
away from her presence.” 

“Then your Buko,” answered Sagoonah, her 
superb eyes flashing fire and her vermilion lips 
wreathing with incllablo scorn, “ was a poor paltry 
coward. Why do you seek me again P” she de- 
manded almost fiercely. 

“ Has the Lady Indor* said nothing to you in 
order to account fbt her absence?” inquired Ma- 
dame Angelique* 

“ Nothing,” replied tho ayah* “It ft not proba- 


ble that a great lady such as she is, would enter 
into familiar discourse with her slave on a Subject 
ebe would of course rather avoid.” 

r “ And is it impossible for you to draw ber into 
conversation?” inquired Madame Angelique. 

“impossible on that point, I feel convinced,” 
answered Sagoonah. “But can you think 1 shall 
attempt to serve you further when you throw away 
such golden opportunities?” — and there Was so 
sinister a light shining in the depths of her lus- 
trous eyes, that the wily Frenchwoman was 
strangely struck thereby. 

<a Sagoonah,” sho said, as a suspicion arose in 
her mind, “ I think that it was not lor the sake of 
the gold alone you undertook to serve my purpose?" 

“And wherefore do you think that 1" asked the 
ayah coldly. 

“ Because there is a visible feeling of annovanco 
I on your part at the failure of tho enterprise. You 
wished your mistress to succumb to tho Duke of 
Marchmont P”— and Madame Angeliquo fixed her 
eyes keenly upon the countenance of the Ayah. 

“Explain yourself more fully,” sud Sagoonah, 
still with a cold SDd unruffled demeanour. 

“Perhaps you have reason to dislike your mis 
tress P” suggested Madame Angelique; “ and you 
therefore aided in a scheme which was to effect hoi 
ruin. In a word, you were inspired by a hope o» 
vengeance P” 

“No— not veng**™*©!” murmured tho ayah, 
now all in an instant becoming profoundly agi- 
tated. “My mistress has ever been kind tome* 
bat there is something Am”~*and she laid her 
band upon ber heart—" which seems to bo an evd 
spirit prompting me to dreadful things!” 

“ It is as I have said,” resumed Madame Ange- 
lique: “you have some bitter feeling in respect to 
your mistress— and therefore you aided m the hopo 
of working her ruin ?” 

- “ Woman,” replied Sagoonah fiercely, “ the evil 
spirit has thrown you as a temptress in my way. 
Would that I had never seen you I -or else that 
your plans had been effectually carried out l For 
now I have all the remorse of ftn evil deed, without 
the satisfaction of knowing that it was accom- 
plished.” 

“ Bo not reproach me,” said Madame Angelique, 
in that voice of O«j<dory which she knew so well 
how to assume ; “ but let us converse reasonably 
together. Ah 1” ebe ejaculated, as another sus- 
picion struck her : “ perhaps you wish to be intro- p 
duced to one of those fine gentlemen of whom I 
have spoken to you— but you are afraid to fall 
unless your mistress has first set you the example?” 

“ Dare you think,” asked Sagoonah, her eyes 
again flashing fire, “that impure thoughts harbour 
in this bosom of mine ?” and with a mechanical, 
gesture she partially drew aside the snow-white 
drapery from her swelling bust. “No, no I— and 
if fo.’ a single instant I suffered you to imagine that 
I was merely yielding a preference to my mistress 
in respect to your vile purposes, it was simply 
because I did not then choose to enter into tho 
slightest explanation with you. But rest assured 
that if I were brought into the presence of any 
one of the fine gentlemen to whom .you have al- 
luded— and if it were for an improper purpose— 

I would not be content with the mere brandishing 
of a dagger, as you say my mistress was— but J 
would plunge ft deep cown into the villain's heart l" 
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As the ayah thus spoke, her eyes kept flashing 
continuous fires— her nostrils dilated— her bosom 
•welled— and she drew that bayadere form of her’s 
up with- so queen-like an air, that her whole de- 
meanour astonished and terrified Madame An- 
gelique. 

“ There is some strange mystery in all this !** 
thought the infamous woman to herself i and she 
was bewildered how to act. At length she said, 

My dear Sagoonah, you treat me most sin- 
gularl}— most unkindly I Are we not to act to- 
gether * 

“ In what way P” demanded the ayah, who had 
nil in a moment become calm and collected again. 
“ If I still sought tho ruin of my mistress, there 
is no means oi effecting it: for the chanoe to 
w liich I helped you lias been flung away in the 
roost dastard manner.’* 

“ Can you not possibly ascertain the real mo- 
tive winch induced the Lady Indora to visit Oak- 
land* ? That is all I now require/* continued 
Mtulamo Angoliquo : “ ami I will lavish gold upon 
yon if you succour me in my aim.” 

“Do you tanev, then/* asked Sagoonah, fixing 
' lier dark eyes penetratingly upon Madarao An- 
gelique, “ thufc the Lady Indora made use of you 
ns an instrument to further her own views, instead 
of herself becoming your dupe and your victim P** 

<l Yes/* exclaimed Madame Angeliquo : “ that 
ss tho very opinion which the Duke of Marchmont 
himself expressed, and which I now bold.” 

Sagoonah reflected profoundly for several 
minutes, during which so fixed was her guae 
downward— so grave and unruffled was her coun- 
tenance— that Madame Angeliquo could not form 
the slightest conjecture ns to what things she was 
revolving in her mind. At length tho ayah slowly - 
raised her head ; and again fixing her looks with 
«n earnest but unfathomable expression upon the. 
•Frenchwoman, she said, “Then the Duke of 
Mnrehtnont in afraid P” 

“The conduct of the Lady Indora,** replied 
Madame Angeliquo, “ was of a character to en- 
gender vague and mysterious apprehensions—'* 

“ Of what P” asked Sagoonah quickly. 

“ 1 know not/’ responded Mftdame Angeliquo, 
really bewildered by tho question. “Perhaps the 
Duke imagines that a lady visiting his country- 
seat under such extraordinary circumstances, and 
conducting herself ao singularly as she did, must 
have some hidden motive which is full of vague 
and ominous portent.” 

“And it is!” rejoined Sagoonah r then again 
fixing her luminous dark eyes with a 6tra»ge rig- 
niiieiiMcy on Madame Angeliquo, sho added, “ lte«t 
n&.Jivd that if the Duke of Marchmont do Hot 
inosfc effectually ruin tho Lady Indora, sho will 
prove the ruin of him ! Let this warning Suffice : 
— and no* I charge you that you come hither fo 
•oek me no more !” 

“ One word, Sagoonah — and only one word 1” 
exclaimed Madame Angeliquo, terrified by the 
ayah’s solemnly given warning i for at the moment 
she could think of no ruin#fthich might overtake 
the Duke without involving herself at the same 
time ; bocauso jsho could not fancy that whatso- 
ever mischief which Indora had it in her power to 
• achieve, was in any way apart from an invocation 
of the law’s vengeance on those who had en- 
deavoured to beguile her to her destruction. 


Sagoonah was hastily turning away when sh» 
had given utterance to her words of warniugi 
but at that entreaty of Madame Angeliquo thft- 
stopped short,— saying, * What would youyet with 
roe P” 

“You have told me,” responded the French- 
woman, "that rum will overtake the Duke if 
Indora herself bt* not ruined. In case of need* 
may 1 again rely upon your services ?” 

Sagoonah reflected deeply for a few instant#— 
and then said, “To-morrow, at this same hour, 1 
will be here.” 

Having thus spoken, sho passed hastily away; 
and hot white raiment was lost to Madame An* 
gelique’e view amongst the denso foliage of the 
garden 


. CHAPTER L VIII. 

UK. BUADBOIiT. 

Rbtwtct:* nine and ten o’clock in the evening, 
we shall again find the Buko of Marchmont and 
Mndamo Angeliquo closeted together m the luxu- 
riously furnished sitting-room which the latter 
was wont to occupy. The infamous woman had 
explained textile Duke all which passed between 
herself and Sagoonah ; and Marchmont was deeply 
agitated thereby. Madame Angeliquo had not as 
yet questioned him us to tho particular cause of. 
this trouble— for sho thought that she mere or- 
less knew it, and that it concerned herself a# much 
as him : but she presently said, “ How was it that 
your Grace assured roe last evening that we had j 
nothing- to apprehend in Iko shape of exposure or 
law* proceedings f” 

“I Bcaroely know what I said” he answered. 
“You saw that I was excited and bewil- 
dered ** 

“But what can sho doP” demanded Madam# 
Angeliquo nervously. 

“If sho were to lay an information before a I 
magistrate,” returned the Duke, “you would at 
oneo be arre ted: and though tho privilege of tho 
peerage wour* save nao from tho same extent of 
ignominy that would overtake you, yet tho ex- t 
poeuro \tould bo terrific for mo likewise.” 

“And yet,” cried Marlamo Angeliquo, as a re- 
membrance smote ber, “ tho nyuh never told me 
that the Princess meditated my ruin 1 And then* 
*too,*I cannot understand why Indora should have 
gone prying and peering into tho affairs at Oak- 
lands, as your Grace last night informed me sbe 
had done. After ail, my lord/’ added the woman, 
clinging to the hope which had thus sprung up 
within her, “ I think that it is your Groeo who 
somehow or another has alone cause for appre- 
hension.” 

“ You think so P” said tbo Duke i and a strange 
expression passed over his countenance. “ Liston, 
Madame Angeliquo,” he continued to observe, “ you 
do not know these eastern women — it is impos- 
sible to fathom their designs. They are stealthy 
and treacherous os tho serpents which belong to 
their native clime. Sagoon&h’s warning is not to 
be neglected! Rost assured that the Princess 
Indora is terribly vindictive— 
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At this moment a domestic entered, end whis- 
pered something in the ear of ^£adtme An* 

geliquc. 

“Very good/' said the woman: “ I will come in 
a moment." 

“ What is it/' asked the Duke, when the ser- 
vant had withdrawn. 

“ A gentleman who has just entered the saloon 
from M. Bertin’fl house/' was the response. 

“Then pray get rid of your patron, whoever he 
is, as soon as possible/' said Marchmont, in a tone 
of visible ill-humour: “for our conversation is of 
much greater moment just at present than any 
visits in the way of business.” 

“ 1 will not be many minutes absent,” responded 
the Frenchwoman. “ It is doubtless a stranger- 
one of neighbour Bertin’s recommendation — and 
A am bound to be courteous and civil towards 

ftm." 

Having thus spoken, Madame Angelique issued 
from her private apartment, leaving the Duke by 
himself there; and she proceeded to that saloon 
which on former occasions we have described. 
Hone of the young ladies were there at the mo- 
ment: but she saw that the individual who had 
just been introduced thither, was oarefully ex- 
amining the mirror-oontrived door. He was hand- 
somely dressed : but the keen experienced eye of 
Madame Angelique at once detected that he was 
not a gentleman, in the common acceptance of the 
term. Indeed, there was something vulgar in his 
appearance ; and he did not seem accustomed to 
the elegant apparel which he had on. A sus- 
picion of evil flashed to the mind of the infamous 
proprietress of the establishment : but putting on 
a smiling countenance, she accosted the visitor, — 
who had been so absorbed in examining the mirror- 
< contrived door, that he had not in the first in- 
I stance noticed her entrance from the opposite side 
of the room. 

“You are Madame Angelique P" he said. 

“I am," was tho response ; and she affected to 
■ntte with the utmost affability. 

“Well, ma'am," rejoined the man, “and I am a 
detective officer.” 

A faint scream burst from the guilty woman's 
lips— and the felt as if she were about to faint : 
for ,in that announcement there was something 
| .terrible to her ears and fraught with direst ap- 
1 prehension to her soul. * 

1 “ But do not alarm yourself,” he almost imme- 

| diately resumed ; “for I come in quite a friendly 
manner." 

Infinite was the relief produced by this second 
announcement; and Madame Angelique instan- 
taneously began to overwhelm her visitor with 
attentions. She made him sit down at the table— 
she produced wise and other refreshments from 
the amply supplied side-board— and her visitor ap- 
peared well inclined to do justice to them. 

“You are an amiable woman, Madame Ange- 
lique," be said, having tossed off his second bumper; 
“ and I could not find it in my heart to hurt you. 
My name, ma'am, is Shadbolt Perhaps you may 
have heard it before P" 

“ I cannot say I recollect it/' answered Madame 
, < Angelique. “But do explain what brought you 
' hither P— for I am still so agitated and excited—^—" 
j “ Calm yourself, ma’am/' interrupted Mr. Shad- 
bolti “you have no reason to be afraid. The 


truth is,” he continued, making an inroad into a 
sponge- cake by means of a silver knife, and then 
immediately applying the same instrument to a 
mflon, out of which he cut a huge slice,— w the 
truth is, ma'am, certain information has been j 

given to the police ” «' 

“ By whomP" esked Madame Angelique eagerly} 
and she was trembling from head to foot. 

“Aht that’s more than I can tell," replied 
Shadbolt. “All I know is that by some means or j 
another an intimation was conveyed to the Com* 
missioners of Police this very day, that your 1 
establishment was of such and such a description— ; 
of course, ma'am, I don't like to make indelicate 
allusions* By goles, this sherry's first-rate— and 
the port’s stunning !” j 

“ The Commissioners of Police 1" murmured the , 
wretched Madame Angelique: “what*will become ' 
of me P” j 

“ Nothing unpleasant, if you only listen to me/' 
answered Mr. Shadbolt. “ It was lucky for you, 
ma'am, that I was appointed to look ipto the little 
matter : for if it had been any other of the detec- 
tives, you would have found yourself in Queer | 
Street, and no mistake. But I, my dear madam, ! 
am an exception to the rule: I know what gentility I 
is— and I wouldn’t think of acting harsh towards ; 

a lady of your ” he was about to say “respect- j 

ability," but he thought he had better use the ' 
word “generosity" — and he substituted it accord- 
ingly. ! 

“ I cannot be too grateful to you,” exolaimed ; 
Madame Angelique, to whose mind an immense ; 
relief was imparted by the praises which Mr. Shad- 
bolt sang of himself. | 

“You see, ma'am,” continued this individual, ! 
who was most impartially dispensing hiB attention 1 
to all the wines, fruits, and cakes upon tho table, 1 
“ the information which was sent to the Commis- 
sioners described how your neighbour, the French 
tailor, has a pleasant little understanding with 
you— and how a well-dressed person, by whispering 
a word in M. Bertin’s ear, to the effect that ho 
has got an appointment with a lady in your house, 
could at once obtain admission and I must do 
you the justice, ma'am, to observe that of all the 
neat, compact, and useful contrivances I ever saw, 
that looking-glass door beats them all into fits 1” 

“ Good Heaven, then, the secret is known to the 
Commissioners ?'* gasped Madame Angelique. 

“You ought to console yourself,” replied Mr. • 
Shadbolt, “ by the reflection that it is a wonder it 
should have been kept a secret so long.” 

1 “ And what will you do to help me P how will 

you serve me as a friend?” asked the Frenchwoman 
eagerly. 

“It all depends, ma'am," was the response. * 
“Every thing has its price. No reflections, 
ma'am— but you have your price for the<pleasant 
little accommodation you furnish here ; and with- 
out being more personal than is absolutely neces- 
sary, I may add that I, Isaac Shadbolt— or honest 
Ike, as I am generally called— have my price also." 

“ Anything,— evorytMng, if you will only shield 
me!” said Madame Angelique, in % flutter of 
mingled hope and suspense. 

“Come, ma’am— fifty guineas won't hurt you K 
“A hundred!" exolaimed Madame Angelique, , 
her generosity becoming lavish in proportion to 
the amount of peril that was to be averted. 
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"I Hunk I said a hundred,” obeemd Shadbolt 
eoolly : "but at all events we’ll make it so.” 

Oat come Madame Angelique's parse t with a 
nervous hand she counted down what she con* 
eeived to be five bank-notes for twenty pounds 
each— bat one happened to be for fifty; though 
when Mr. Sbadbolt reckoned them over with an 
air of easy indifference, he did not consider it 
accessary to draw her attention to the little over- 
light. 

“ And now, ma'am,” he said, " I tell you what 
mast be done. I* shall make my report to-mor- 
row — and it will be to the effect that though there 
certainly is that looking-glass door of communica- 
tion, yet that you have given up the business, and 
you are now devoting yourself altogether to the 
millinery line. I shall add too that I contrived to 
learn that the looking-glass, door is to be walled 

"And so it shall be!” cried Madame Angelique. 
* Any thing— anything-— — 1 M 

"Don't be foolish ma'am,” interrupted Mr. 
Sbadbolt, having tossed off his ninth or tenth 
bumper: "you needn’t do anything of the sort. 
Only be more careful in future— don’t let that 
French tailor suffer a soul to pass through his 
house unless he knows he is all right — pay me a 
cool hundred every year— and you may go on 
driving as roaring a trade as ever.” 

"Then you do really think that for the present 
there is no danger P” said Madame Angelique. 

" JSTot an atom of it, if you follow my advice. 
Honest Ike Shadbolt is not the man to deceive a 

lady of your respeo generosity, I mean. And 

now, ma’am, I’ll be wishing you good night.” 

Mr. Sbadbolt, having consigned the bank-notes 
to his pocket, lingered to drink one more glass of 
wine to the lady’s health— then just one more to 
his own— then a last one to the highly philanthro- 
pic sentiment of " Here's better luck 1” He was 
then advancing towards the mirror-contrived door 
with a somewhat unsteady pace, when Madame 
Angelique said, "Have you really no idea who 
gave the information to the police P Do you think 
it was a lady P” 

Mr. Shadbolt had in reality no more idea than 
the man in the moon i but under the influence of 
the wine and the circumstances, he thought it 
necessary to appear knowing; and he therefore 
said, " Well, ma’am, betwixt you and me and the 
- post, you are not very far wrong.” 

" Ah, I see you know more than you have chosen 
to tell me!” exclaimed Madame Angelique. "Fray 
be candid—” • 

“ Well, you see, ma’am, it would not exactly do 
for us secret officers to tell everything we do 
• know.” 

"It i oa$ a lady, then!" cried Madame An- 
gelique* "Was it— was it a lady at-rat— Bays- 
water ?” 

"Well, if you push me into a corner,” an- 
swered Shadbolt, with a look of tipsy knowing- 
ness, "it was:”— but let the reader understand 
well that the fellow was in reality in entire igno- 
rance respecting the source of that information 
which had *been sent to the Commissioners of 
Police. ' 

He took his departure; and Madame Angelique 
hastened back to the room where she had left the 
Duke of Marchmont. Although the matter had 
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ended satisfactorily to a certain exteht, and etett 
more so than she had at first dared hope when the 
terrible term * detective officer ” smote ftpOtt her 
ears,— yet she was still labouring under a OOP* 
aiderable degree of agitation; and the Duke of 
Marchmont was instantaneously struok by her 
appearance. 

"Something new P” he exolaimod petulantly. 
" Misfortunes never come alone : thoy strike us 
blow upon blow. But what is it P” 

Madame Angelique explained everything that 
bad taken place,— not forgetting to add how she 
had wormed out (as she really believed she had 
| done) the admission from Isaac Shadbolt that it 
was a lady at Bayswater who had given the infor- 
mation to the Police Commissioners. This piece 
I of intelligence astonished Marchmont. Indora 
had given him to understand, when at Oaklgnds, 
that there would be no exposure; and this assur^v 
ance he had considered to include an equal excep- 
tion of Madame Angelique from the wreaking of 
vengeance. In fact, he had not really dreaded 
law-proceedings or any suoh signs of Indora’s 
wrath at all,— though on this evening of whioh we 
are writing, he had suffered Madame Angelique. 
to beliove the contrary, simply because be sought 
to work upon her fears, bendsher to his purpose, 
and induce her to oombine with him in some plot 
against the eastern lady. But from the intetli- 
| fence he htyl just received, it appeared to be un- 
| questionable that Indora was positively setting 
herself to work to infiiot chastisement upon 
Madame Angelique. 

"But how on earth,” he exclaimed, "could In- 
dora have obtained an insight into the mysteries 
of your establishment P” 

" That is what pussies and bewilders me,” re- 
sponded the infamous woman. " Oh 1 I wish— I 
wish I had never had anything to do with those 
orientals !” 

“You see, my worthy friend,” answered the 
Duke bitterly, " that we are both of us involved 
in the most alarming perplexities. Just now you 
were flattering yourself that Indora did not mean 
to include you in her vengeance—” 

"She has already begun 1” said Madame An- 
gelique ; “ and I tremble lest it should not end 
there.” 

•"End thoreP” exclaimed Marchmont t « "it 
would preposterous to indulge in suoh a* hope* 
I tell you that these eastern women are as vindic- 
tive as tigresses and as cunning at serpents. We 
have become the objects of this vengeanoe and this 
subtlety—” 

" What is to be done P” cried Madame Angelique, 
literally shaking herself in her mingled spite’ and 
despair. 

The Duke looked her hard in the face, and said, 
" Did you not ask Sagoonah whether' she would 
again serve you P did she not confess that she has 
some feeling, no matter what, that prompts her to 
yearn for the ruin of her mistreseP and has she 
not consented to meet you in the forenoon of to- 
morrow ?” 

" Yes, yes — this is true enough,” replied 
Madame ^.ngelique. " But what onn we do ?” 

" What idea had you in your head,” inquirod 
Marchmont, “ when you asked if she would again 
assist you 

* I had no fixed idea— I had not thought of any* 
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thing— I w perplexed and bewildered at the time ] 

— frightened too ” # 

“ Aud jet” rcjoinpdMarchmoiit, still eyeing the | 
Frenchwoman fngniikuutly, “ jou did think of j 
making some u«e of Ragoonah ?” i 

“ X see that y»ur lordship has an idea in your ’ 
bond,” said Madame Angelique hastily. “Tell' 
mo— what is it? I would do anything — yes, any- 
thing, am Oiing, to rid ourselves of th.it enemy 1” j 
“ Anythin# did you say ?” a&Ued tho Duke: and ! 
he drew Li^ chair moro closely to that which the , 
woman occupied. j 

“Good hcavenp, how etrango jour Grace is' 
looking at me !” she cried : and imcu in a faltering i 
voice she added, “ What— wiiat do you moan, my ; 
lord? what would yuu have dune? what— what 
would you do?” j 

“Ipdura,” answered Marchmout, hovering as it 
were round the point to which he longed to come, ! 
but on winch lie dared not too abruptly seek to 
settle the J/reiicuwoman's mind, — ** indora is an j 
obstacle or an eyesore, for some reason or another, | 
in fbiguonah's path ?” j 

*■ Yes, my lord. Will?” — and Madame An- 
geliquo held her breath half hu .hi d. ! 

“Well,” continued the Duke— and ho drew his 
chair closer atill towards the milliner, who safe just 
opposite to him, “if Signonuii wero to remove! 
that ob stacic or eyesore, it were all tho better for , 

us r t | 

“Yes, rny lord - if Ragoonah would /” said Ma- 
dame Angeiique m a low deep voice. “ Dut ” 

“ Hut what?” asked the J>uke: then after a 
pause, during which he gazed significantly upon j 
the? millieor, lie added, “ Kagoonah is to meet you 1 
to-morrow— and the slightest hint, if backed by ; 
g „ia — > j 

“Yes- a hint, my lord!” whispered Madam©! 
Angel. qu*, at tho same tirno that she glanced 
furtively to tho right and lelt as if to assure her- j 
■off that them was no listener. I 

“And it, is for you to give this hint,” replied 1 
Mardnuont, slowly and deliberately accentuating 
his word*. 

Then those two — that unscrupulous aristocrat 
and that infamous woman, — exchanged prolonged ( 
looks of intelligence: their jrieaning was now be- ; 
yoml disguise— and if it were not, these looks 
would* Jiavo transfused it. There was a pause of 
flitwra! minutes; and at length Murchmont, laying , 
his hand upon the milliuer’b arm, said, “Js it to 
bo clone p” i 

** Yo»— it is to be done,” she responded: and a 
long eiMwn breath ft llowcd thi.t answer. 

A1 m’clinnml rose funn Jiys seat — tilled two glosses 
with wine - bunded one to Madtttno Angel jquo — 
and tosei’U the c mtents of the other down his 
throat, it was as if these two unprincipled crea- 
tures wore ratifying in blood-red wine the com- 
pact of blood which was settled between them ! 

There was a little more con vorsot ion -2-and then 
the Hake of March mont took ius departure. 


CHAPTEB L IX* 


Oir tho following day, punctual to the hour of 
| appointment, Madame Angelique was at the Bpot 
j where she was to meet .’■vigoomth. She was not 
, kept many moments waiting before the ayah made 
, her appearance ; and the latter at once said, 
I Whatsoever you niuy have to tell me, be brief — 

! for Mark is about the premises.” 

| “Sngootmb,” replied Madame Angelique, at 
j onco coming to the point— for the interview of tho 
previous day had given her a deeper insight into 
! the Hindoo woman's character than she had ever 
obtained before, — “Sagooimh, have you a particular 
| feeling to appease or gratify, and yet dire not 
, follow its bent ?’* 

j “What would you have mo doP” asked the 
! ayah, her dark lustrous eves fixed soarchingly upon 
the milliner's c mnteuanee. 
j “I know not what feeling inspires you towards 
! your mistress,” was M a lame Angeliquo’s quick 
rejoinder: “but this l do know— tlmt if I euter- 
tuiii'Ml hate or jealousy in respect to another, I 
! would not, scruple to obey the impulse !” 

, “1 told you t f.at you wero a temptress in my 

| path,” replied fciagomiuh: “ and it is so !”— but 
she lirigeied at the fence, and her eyes wan lered 
slowly over tlm French wum.uA' countenance, while 
the white drapery rose and sank with the hearings 
j of her bosom. 

! “ L have been told,” continued the milliner, 

; “that the Hindoo women are armed with a teriiblo 
| fortitude — that they are courageous under nil cir- 
cumstances —that they are strong and linn, re- 
nufuto and decided, m avenging the wrongs they 
; have sustained, in appeasing tne hatred excited 
I within them, and in removing tho objects of their 
jealousy from their path. Again I say that I 
know not which of all then* ieelings animates 
! you: but very certain am 1 that jou have all that 
courage— all that resolution— all that strength of 

, purpose ” ^ 

; “ What words are these,” said S.igoouajp^jr- A 

deep voice, “ which you arc breathing 
mid wherefore do they thus sink dou a 
recesses of my heart where the evil spfrft lurks?” 

She pressed both her hands upon her left bosom 
$s if to subduo tiie hearings which sprang from 
tho agitation of the heart beneath : she moaned m 
spirit— she seemed to shudder with tho tliought 
that was thrilling through her brain. 

“There is a way,” continued Madame Angelique, 
protruding her head over tho fence in such a 
manner that she could speak in a whisper almost 
close to S igoonah’s car,— “ there is a way bynvhich 
vengeance, jealousy, or hatred may be gratified, 
Ami yot no riuk mn. What, for instance, if a 
dagger were planted in tho heart of an enemy, 
and the right hand of that enemy were so placed 
as to seem as if it had just fallen from the hilt 
after dealing tho blow ? Or it might tye the same 
with a kmfe ” 

Indescribable was the fiend-like look which 
Sngixmah slowly bent upon the execrattie woman 
who was thus tempting liiy, — a look in which 
malicious satisfaction, fierce resolution, burning 
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hope, end other strong feelings as well as dark 
passions concentrated all their power ! 

** Here is a heavy purse, full of golden guirlfcas," 
said ‘Madame Angeiique : and she passed the purse 
over the fence. 

If the look which Sagoonah had just bent upon 
her waa indescribable,— equally impossible of de- 
scription was tho air of blended hauteur, disgust, 
and indignation with which Sagoonah took that 
purse and tossed it into the field where Madame 
Angelique was standing. At tho same time her 
eyes sent for til vivid fires, and her ivory teeth 
glistened between the thin scarlet lips. 

44 No— not for a bribe 1” said Sagoonah, in a 
voice expressive of scorn and loathing : “ but for 
that other reason yes, yes 1“ 

Madame Angolique gazed upon her with a 
sensation of terror— a sort of feeling as if she 
shuddered lest the Hindoo woman was not what 
she seemed, but that all in an instant she might 
burst forth into another form, and perhaps with a 
savage yell spiring upon her in tho shape of a 
tigress, or in the twinkling of an eyo twist the 

huge coils of a snake around her so dread was 

the fascination, so wildly strungo yet likewise awe- 
inspiring the expression of Sngoon&h's eyes ! 

“ Go !” said the ayah. I do not ask why you 
havo prompted me to this deed— nor who first of 
all urged you on to prompt me. Go— it shall bo 
done : and perhaps to-morrow the intelligence will 
reach your ears that this house”— and she pointed 
towards it— “has bccomo the scene of a fearful 
deed.” 

With these words tho ayah turned abruptly 
away from tho fence; and Madome Angelique, 
picking up the indignantly discarded purse, be- 
! took herself across tho field towards the main 
road. 

It was night— and Christina Ashton could not 
sleep. The weather was exceedingly sultry — in- 
deed most oppressively so : Bho had been Blightly 
indisposed the whole day — she was restless, uneasy, 
and feverish. It was twelve o'clock — and she 
vainly endeavoured to close her eyes. It may be 
easily supposed that her thoughts were actively 
engaged i for when aro the thoughts over more 
active than while the head is pressing a sleepless 
pillow ? She knew that Zoo had taken her de- 
parture from Loudon: a paragraph amongst the 
fashionable intelligence in n morning newspaper 
‘liad told her this much. Too well, too well could 
poor Christina conjecture the cause of her amiable 
friend's prolonged indisposition j and bitterly, bit- 
terly at tunes did sho blame herself for having 
been moro or less mixed up with that cause. 
And yet, as tho reader knows lull well, she was 
Innocent tho snows on the highest pertks of the 
Alpine mountains were not purer than Christina’s 
thoughts? 

She could not sleep: and it Was twelve o'clock. 
Silence prevailed throughout tho habitation : 
silence was outside too— for tho air was stagnant 
in its heaviness, and not a single leaf m the garden 
was ruffled. But presently that silence which 
reigned inside* the dwelling, was broken— no, not 
broken— gently,, and slightly, and almost imper- 
ceptibly intruded upon' by the softest sound of a 
• step upon tho stair. Yet Christina heard it ; and 
with suspended breath she listened. Again she 
heard it ; and the thought flushed to her mind that 


Sagoonah was violating the pledge she hod given 
not to descend again at uight to stud/ the huge 
files of tho Times. 

“This is wrong of Sagoonah," said Christine to j 
herself: 44 it is doubly wrong — in tho first place 
because no ono ought to bo moving about the house 
with a candle at this time of uight— and secondly 
because she herself admitted that for some par- 
ticular reason the Prinae6s would be angry with 
her if she looked into thoso files.*' 

Having thus mused to herself, Christina sate 
up in bed and again listened. AU was profoundly 
silent ; and with suspended breath did our young 
heroine continue to await tho slightest, faintest 
sound that might next fall upon her ear. And 
it came: it was another footstep— so light, so 
airy, indeed so barely perceptible, that a doubt 
CTen lingered in Christina's mind whether sho had 
caught it. Still she was resolved to Assure herself 
on the point— but yet to do so in such a way that 
in case of being mistaken, sho hersotf might not 
incur the risk of disturbing any other sleeper. It 
was therefore with the utmost caution she rose and 
opened tho door— a caution so great that neither 
the turning of tho handle nor tho moving Of the 
door upon its hinges raised a sound hatf so audible 
as the footstep she had heard. 

But, Ah ! as she looked forth upon the landing, 
she beheld a light glimmering from the Princess’s 
chamber, the door of whioh evidently stood open. 
Now the first thought that struck her was that 
Indora bad been seised with indisposition: and 
yet she heard no Bounds of voices— no one moviqg 
in tho chamber of her Highness. She hastened 
along the passage,— her naked foot raising not tho 
slightest sound : but yet her night-dress swept for 
an instant against the wall— and the next moment 
Sagoonah issued forth from tho chamber of tho 
Princess. She had a light in one hand— and she 
appeared as if she had just thrust something with 
the other amidst tho folds of her dress ; for sho 
was apparelled in her day-costurac. An ejacula- 
tion was about to issue from Christina’s lips— an 
anxious inquiry whether tho Princess was indis- 
posed?— when Sagoonah made her a, vehement 
sign to hol'l her peace; and Christina was now 
struck by tb' strange expression *of tho ayah's 
countenance end tho fearful light that was burning* 
in her eyes. An unknown terror for an instant 
seized upon the young maiden, — transfixing, petri- 
fying her. During this momentary interval Sa- 
gooqah noiselessly closed the door of the Princess's 
•chamber; and then making a sign for Christina to 
retreat into her own, she followed her thither. 

Closing tho door with an unabated caution, 
Sagoonah placed her candle upon tho drawers; 
and taking Christina’s band, made her tit down by 
her sido upon an ottoman which was at the foot 
of tho bed: for the chamber which our heroin© 
occupied was as elegantly and as sumptuously 
furnished as all the rest. 

“You are surprised, Mist Ashton," said Sa- 
goonab, in a low whispering voice, but with an air 
of perfect calmness, contrasting strangely with the 
sinister expression her countenance had worn a 
few moments back,— “you arc surprised, Miss 
Ashton, to have thus found me in the chamber of 
my mistrcss. v 

“I cannot say that I am still surprised,' 9 re- 
sponded Christina ; 44 because I have no doubt you 
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will give a satisfactory explanation. 1 feared that 
; the Lady Indora was ill : but this, thank heaven, 
' does not seem to be the case, or you would not 
; have left her— and moreover you would have per- 
mitted me to render my assistance /’ 

| “Listen to me, Miss Ashton/’ continued Sa- 
goonah. " You know that I am devoted to my 
beloved mistress—” 

I " I know that you have indeed every reason to 
love her,” said our amiable heroine : “ for I, who 
| have only known her for a few short weeks, love 
her much— and you have known her from your 
infancy ! But tell me, Sagoonah, why did you look 
so strange when issuing from the chamber ? You 
| terrified me.” 

j “Listen, Miss Ashton,” continued the ayah, 
with' the calmest self-possession. “I have no 
' doubt that with your English notions— and you 
1 call them the effects of your high civilization— you 
will be startled and astonished — perhaps you will 
even survey mo with pity and contempt, when I 
1 tell you of the belief which 1 entertain. The con- 
1 viotion is firm in my mind that evil spirits walk 
| 'abroad at night— and that they have not merely 
, the power to haunt and scare those whose bedsides 
they visit, but likewise to wreak upon them a 
' physical mischief. Do you comprehend me, Miss 
! Ashton P” 

| We should hore observe that we are not record- 
I ing the prociso language of which Sagoonah made 
| uso —nor do we ever when describing her discourse. 

She was not quite so proficient in the English 
1 tongue as to speak it with that degree of accuracy 
| which our mode of shaping her language would 
appear to represent. Therefore it was not as- 
tonishing that she should ask Christina if she suc- 
ceeded in making herself understood P 

“Yes— I comprehend you perfectly,” replied 
| our heroine : “ but I deeply regret, Sagoonah, to 
learn that you abandon yourself to these super- 
1 stitions.” 

j “ Bear with me, my dear Miss Ashton,” returned 
ihe ayah gravely: “remember that from my very 

infanoy I was brought up in this faith ” 

! “And yet the Lady indora has not the same 
superstitions,” observed Christina mildly. 

“True, Miss Ashton!" rejoined Sagoonah: “but 
the* Lady Indora may be as wrong in rejecting 
them as I may be in dinging to them.” # 

“ We will not discuss the argument itself,” re- 
plied Christina: “but you have yet to inform 
mo ” 

“ Why I entered the bed-chamber of my mis- 
tress," added the ayah. “Can you not conjecture 
after all X have said P” she continued, fixing her 
dark eyes upon our heroine : “ can you not com- 
prehend how, loving her as 1 do, I often and often 
fed anxious on her account P To-night I could 

not rest ” # 

“You had not sought your couoh, Sagoonah/ 1 
interrupted Miss Ashton, glancing at the ayah’s 
attire. 

“ No— because I knew full well that I could not 
sleep,” was the Hindoo woman's response : “ 1 had 
that feeling which told me how useless it would be 
to seek a bod on which 1 should only be tossing 
restlessly. I was full of vague terrors — I can 
scarcely explain them*— 1 cannot account for them ! 
But certain it is that under their influence I 
sought the chamber of my unstress to assure my- 


self that she was safe— that no evil spirits were 
haunting her couch nor working her a mis- 
chief — — ” 

“ Sagoonah, Sagoonah 1” exclaimed Miss Ashton, 
surveying the ayah with a painful suspicion, — “ I 
know not what to think of this explanation of 
yours l It is hard to doubt you if the truth be 
issuing from your lips ; and yet— and yet ” 

“ You do not believe me P" said the ayah, in a 
tone of plaintive distress. “ Ah ! this is indeed • 
source of sorrow and regret for me— because I love 
you, Miss Ashton — and to lose your confi- 
dence——” 

Here the wily Sagoonah stopped short ; and the 
tears trickled slowly from her lustrous eyes, glisten- 
ing like diamonds upon her dark but smooth and 
polished cheeks. And then to the long ebon 
fringes of each upper lid did other tears hang 
quivering and sparkling; and her bosom seemed 
convulsed with stifling sobs— and her looks were 
bent so plaintively, so appealingly upon Christina, 
that the generous heart eff the young maiden was 
profoundly touched. • 

“ If for a moment I have wronged you, Sa- 
goonab,” she said, taking the ayah’s hand,— “if 
with my English notions I have too harshly and 
suspiciously estimated your conduct— or rather, 
if 1 have not known how to interpret it at all, but 
yet have fancied that you were not truthfully nor 
frankly explaining it,— I beseech you to pardon 
me.” 

“ Oh ! now your kindness touches me even more 
than that transient suspicion on your part 
wounded me !"— and os Sagoonuh thus spoke, she 
took Christina’s hand, pressod it first to her 
bosom, and then carried it to her lips. “ Yes, my 
dear Miss Ashton," site continued, “ it was naught 
but the truth— the sincere, the honest, the genuine 
truth that I was telling you. I am superstitious 

can I be blamed for this weakness, if a weak* 

ness it beP” 

“ No, no — not blamed ! But I must enlighten 
you, my poor Sagoonah,” said the amiable heroine 
of our tale. “ You noed not apprehend that evil 
spirits will haunt one so good as your noble- 
hearted mistress. If there be evil spirits, the 
wicked alone have cause to tremble at them. It 
is not well, Sagoonah, to wander about in the 
dead of night as you are doing : others who know 
less of you than I— or rather, who understand your 
disposition less— would conceive that you were 
troubled with a guilty conscience. Night is the 
timo when the good sleep— or at least, when they 
remain in 4 their beds : and it is the season when 
guilt walks abroad. The fancy is irresistibly led 
to associate frightful and hideous deeds with mid- 
night wanderings ” 

“Miss Ashton, Miss Ashton, you terrify me]* 
murmured the ayah, who was indeed conscience- 
stricken by the words which our heroine was thus 
addressing to her in a tone of mild and gentle 
solemnity. ^ 

“ There is naught to terrify you in what I say,* 
answered Christina ; “ and very far from my object 
is it to make such an impression upon your mind. 

1 merely wish you to comprehend that these mid* 
night wanderings are not suitable nor becoming; 
and that henceforth you must exercise more 
strength of mind than to yield to superBtitiuus 
fears. Have you not read, Sagoonah,” continued 
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Christina, “ that night is the season for the wan- 
derings of those who are guilty in deed or 
those who are equally sinful in purpose, — the 
season too, Sagoonah,” added Christina, with a 
deepening impressiveness, “ when Murder stalks 
abroad— — ” 

“Hush, Miss Ashton— hush !" said Sagoonah, 
with a visible terror depicted upon her counte- 
nance. “ You frighten me— you strike terror into 
the depths of ray soul ! Rest assure 1 that I will 
wander about the house no more. Believe me,** 
continued the ayah, in a tone of mingled entreaty 
and persuasion,— 1 “ believe me that you have made 
a deep impression upon me ! I see that you are 
right— 1 will henceforth follow your advice in all 
things: but rmiy I hope that you will keep silent 
aft to this occurence of to-night?” 

Christina reflected for a few moments : nnd then 
she said, “It will bo tho second time, Sagoonah, 
that I shall have consented to shield you from the 
displeasure of your mistress: but remember that 
it is lie* last ! You have solemnly pledged your- 
self that you will not repeat these nocturnal 
wanderings — and 1 believe you. But if in this of 
any other way you transgress for the future, f 
shall feel it my duty to speak with frankness to 
the Lady Itnlora. Recollect that l rat Iter bread 
ns well ns you do ; and I am bound to care for 1 tit 
interests,’' 

“ My sweet Miss Ashton,” said the ayah, taking 
Christina's small white hand and pressing it, to 
her lips, “you shall never again have cause to bo 
angry with me. And now good night.” 

Sagoonah glided noiselessly lVom Christina's 
chamber, and ascended to her own. When there 
—and when she had closed the door behind her— 
•he took from beneath the folds of her garment a 
long dagger with a ghastly gloaming blade and a 
li audio of curious oriental workmanship, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. As sho consigned it to her 
truuk, her eyes flashed sinister fli es ; nnd she 
murmured to herself m her own native tongue, 
“ Fool that I was to yield even for a moment to 
tho influence of that English girl's language. 
But when she spoke of Murder btalking abroad, 
it did indeed send a thrill through me like that of 

• remorse !” * 

* t The ayith sate down and reflected deeply for 
lome minutes. There was evidently a struggle 
within her bosom : those better feelings winch 
Christum'* language had partially excited, were in 
conflict with others of a dark and deadly nature; 
and, nlas! tho latter prevailed— for at theend of 
her meditation, Sugoonah's splendidly handsome 
eouo to mince assumed an expression of the firmest 
decision ; and with another sinister flashing of her 
luminous dark eyes, she ejaculated, “Yes — it 
•hall bo done!” 

Throughout the following dag Madame An- 
gelique was kept in tremb>ing nervous suspense, — 
every moment expecting to hear the intelligence, 
from some source or another, that a frightful deed 
of suicide had been perpetrated during the past 
night in the district of Bayswater. But hour after 
hour passed and no such tidings came. In the 
alternoou the vile woman proceeded Into the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayswater, and entered a shop with 
the air of one whose sole and legitimate object was 
to make some little purchase ; for she thought to 
horsolfthat if the deed had been really accom- 


plished, she should be certain to hear of it thorn. 
No-not a syllable !-and the sbopwoman who 
i served her, merely remarked on the fineness of the 
weather, but alluded not to any incident of hor- 
rible interest. Madame Angelique returned to 
her house in London, and 6cnt out for the evening 
p R po rs — but still without having her frightful 
curiosity gratified. It was evident therefore that 
the deed had not been done. Marchmont called 
in the evening; and it was determined that if on 
the morrow the intelligence so anxiously awaited 
did not reach the vile womtift’s ears, she should 
repair to Bayawater and obtain another interview 
with Sagoonah. 

It was an almost sleepless night which Madame 
Angel iquo passed : for she felt assured, consider- 
ing oil circumstances, that the Lady Jndora was 
bent upon her ruin; and in order therefore that 
her own safety might be secured (as she fancied) it 
was necessary that the eastern lady should perish. 
She rose in the morning ill with feverish anxiety : 
hut all the forenoon passed wifchnu* the wished -for 
intelligence reaching her. Again, in the after- 
noon,' she repaired to Bays water : Bhe entered 
another shop— but no unusual excitement marked 
the looks or the discourse of serving-mcn or 
customers : it was only too clear that the deed 
still remained undone. 

Madame Angelique proceeded into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Princess Indora’s villa ; and she 
watched until she saw Mark, the fitithiul major- 
dome, issue forth from tho premises. Then, b© 
soon us ho was out of sight, she hastened towards 
tho fence ; and in a few minutes Sagoonah mad® 
her appearance. 

“ I thought you would have como yesterday,** 
said tho ayah, immediately upon reaching the 
fence. * I fancied that you would be only too 
anxious to learn whether it was done— and if not, 
why it was left undone.” 

My dear Sagoonah,” answered Madame An- 
geliquo, quivering with suspense, “ I felt so cer- 
tain that your courage would not fail you— l was 
so convinced that you were endowed with such an 
indomitable fortitude ” 

“Cease these idle flatteries!” interrupted the 
ayah with impatience. “ l have but a minute to 
tarry here. Listen ! There is au English girl be- 
neath this roof- ” 

“I know it,” said Madame Angelique: “Chris- 
tina Ash ton !” 

“ And so long as that girl is here,” continued 
Sugoonah, with rapid utterance, ”rav arm is 
paralyzed. I need suy no more. It is not in my 
power to devise or execute any scheme to get rid 
of her : this must be a task fur you to undertake 
and to accomplish.” 

“ But how ?” exclaimed Madame Angelique, 
stricken aghast by the announcement* “It may 
take days and days to put some stratagem into t 
execution ” 

“ If you, then, Are so deficient in means for a 
email undertaking,” interrupted Sagoonah coldly, 

“ how can yott possibly fancy that I shall incur 
every risk and make every sacrifice for a great 
undertaking P Understand me well! Bid me of 
that girl, and the deed shall be done : but so long 
as she remains there, I will sot make another 
effort towards its accomplishment.” 

Having thus spoken, Sagoonah turned abruptly 
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away. Madame Angelique oalled after her ; but 
the would jr*t *top^nei«lwr did abe even look 
back. She seemed as if ebe beard aofc the vile, 
wo ma n's, words ; and bar tail bayadere form, 
clothed in its white drapery, was speedily lost 
amidst the tress to the view of M ad am* 4a- 
geiique. 


CHAPTEE IiX. 

ME. SYCAMO&B. 

I 

| Whixb this scene was passing between three or 
I four o'clock in the afternoon at Bayswater, Chris- 
tian Ashton was pursuing his way along Piccadilly. ! 
In a few minutes he entered a fashionable hots), ' 
and inquired of the waiter if the lion. Mr. Talbot ; 
Sycamore was within F Too response was in the i 
affirmative ; and our young hero was conducted 1 
up-stairs to an .apartment tv here the object of his j 
visit lay stretched upon the sofa smoking a 
cigar. 

Nothing could exceed the freedom and case or 
the luxurious languor of tlwat state of abandon- 
ment which characterised Mr. Talbot Sycamore's 
posture. His head reposed upon the cushion at 
one end of the eoia— his feet reclined upon the 
high part of the sofa at the other extremity s oue 
morocco-slipper had laden off— the other just hung 
on to the tips of his toss. His elegant fiowered- 
silk dressing-gown was all flowing open; and he 
inhaled the fragrance of bis cigar with the ooinfbrt 
of one who appeared not to have a single care in 
the whole work). 

The Hon. Mr. Talbot Sycamore was a little past 
thirty years of age- He had auburn hair, whioh 
he wore very long, and whioh seemed to curl 
naturally— large whiskers of a somewhat redder 
tint— blue eyes — and a tolerable good-looking 
countenance. He was tall, slender, and well made 
— but had a rakish, dissipated, devil-may-care 
appearance, which was visible enough even be- 
neuth that oaay fashionable languor that now as it 
were invested him. The waiter withdrew ; and 
Christian remained alone with this gentleman. 

Mr. Sycamore, taking his cigar from his mouth, 
waved it with a sort ol graceful negligence in the 
direction of a chair, — at the same time suffering a 
long whiff of smoke to exhale slowly from his lips. 
Our hero took the chair, and said, “ 1 have called, 
air, in consequence of the letter which I received 
from you by this morning’s post.” 

“ Ah, 1 see,” observed Mr. Sycamore, speaking 
with to at sprt ot dcawing-ruom drawl which im- 
presses on with the idea that it requires a very 
great effort indeed to make use of that faculty of 
speech whigji is one of the main distinctions be- 
tween its possessor and the lower animals. u You 
"are the young raau who advertised for tho post of 
private secretary, with ail sorts of qualifica- 
tions ?” 

“ And you, sir, I presume,” answered Christian, 

“ are the gentleman who wrote to inform me that 
you required precisely such an assistant as X an- 
nounced myself to* he.” 

Mr. Sycamore slowly turned himself half round 
Upon the sofa, and gave a good long stare at our 
young hero, whose speech he evidently fancied 


had a sort of cavort irony or rebuke m ik -ind 
suoh was indeed the ease t for Christian, tfeettjgh 
perfectly free from undue pride, was somewhat j® 
censed ot beiug called “a young man,;” and the 
term 11 all sorts of qualifications ” had struck him 
«» being more or less supercilious. Ho however 
endured the staring process with a becoming com* j 
posuro,— firmly without hardihood, end with a } 
suitable dignity that was devoid of disrespect as it \ 
was totally apart from insolence. ( 

“ Well, it is perfectly true,” resumed tho lion, j 
Mr. Talbufc Sycamore, M that I am in want of a < 
(private secretary. You see, 1 am a man of h»rg« 
acquaintance*- but select, Mr. Ashton— oil select. , 
Damme, nothing vulgar ! Dukes, Marquises, kfavU 
and those sort of peoplo— these are my friend*. 
Now, this acquaintance-~*o extensive and yet *»< . 
choice— involves me in a devil's own. mass of cA - 
vespondenoe — and it's more than 1 can manage far 
myself. That’* why I require a secretary,” he 
laaily added. 

Christian remarked that he considered that 
there was nothing very onerous or difficult in tlu 
duties which he would have to fulfil;— and Nv<> 
may observe that he wan too anxious to obtain 
another situation to suffer himself to be die* 
heartened or disgusted by any peculiarities in » 
Mr. Sycamore's conversation or manners. 

“You have no objection to travel P” resumed 
this gentiemarfc “ I don’t mean travelling all ov.e; 
the world— but simply on a trip to Brighton, or 
Cheltenham, or Ramsgate, or Dover, just as | 
fancy takes me. You see, J am a bachelor, aud « 
have to kill time to the best of my ability.” 

Christian assured Mr. Sycamore that he had no : 
objection to accompany him on such little journeys 
as those to which he hod alluded. j 

" You will see the world and amuse yourself,” 
continued Mr. Sycamore; “ and 1 have no doubt , 
your place will be an assy and agreeable one. A ‘ [ 

all events I can tell you this— you will never sen 
any low people visiting me. I never in my life l 
spoke to a person that did not keep his carriage 
If any friend of mine puts down his carnage lor 
the sake of economy, -^dammo, I cut him in 
stantly ! Bo now you see what sort of a person i 
am.” • ’ I 

Christian did t m it, and with infinite disgust > 
too : but he was careful not to betray what ho feti 
—for it wift not his business to quarrel with Mr 
Sycamore’s peculiar fastidiousness, nor was it hit* \ 
interest to throw away the chauce of obtaining n j 
good situation simply because he had to do with a i 
colcomb or a boaster. Mr. Sycamore continued to 
falk in tho same style for another quarter of an • 1 
hour ; and then he asked for testimonials. Chris- 
tian produced those which he had received from 
the Duke of Marchmont and the Grand Duke of 
Maxe-Stolburg-Quotiia,— wherewith Mr. By cannon 
was pleased to express his satisfaction,— observuv, 
that they were at least not “low people,” am. 
that be bad no doubt Christian would suit Into 
very well. 

“lam going out of .town the first thing to- 
morrow morning,” said Mr. Sycamore; “and you [ 
must accompany me* You had therefore better 
be here as soon after breakfast as you nan.” ! 

44 I will be here, *ir,” answered Christian, with ! 
ingenuous readiness, “ at nine o’clock— or earlier, 1 
if you wish it,” 
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Mr. Sycamore gavi a sort of despairing groan— “ Master will be ready in half-an-hoor, rejoined 
and (hen surveyed our hero with Wonderment and James: “he was up rather late (hi| morning. If 
dismay. Christian saw (hat he had said or done you will step into the coffee-room, Mr. Ashton, yon 
something that was most outrageous : but for the can sit there till we are ready to start.” 
life of him he could not conjecture what it was. Our hero followed this recommendation; and as 

“ At nine o’clock in the morning P” at length there happened to be no one else in the coffee-room 
said Mr. Sycamore in a faint voice, as if his nerves at the time, he thought he should like to have a 
bad been dreadfully shocked. “ What 1 call the few minutes’ conversation with one of the waiters, 
first thing in the morning, is about balf-an-bour He did not exactly admire the discovery he had 
paat noon. Pray don't entertain such low idea# just made— that his new employer was the master 
as to confound night with morning. It's all very of the dapper groom, and consequently the object 
well for people who have to get up to black boots, of the somewhat peculiar discourse he had Over- 
or take down shutters, or open their shops : but gj heard on the previous day between the dapper 
gentleman’s morning,” continued Mr. Sycamore, groom aforesaid and the hostler from the livery- 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance, “ begins a little stable. If there were anything at all suspicious in 
after noon-day— and it is just allowable for him to respect to Mr. Sycamore’s character, it was not too 
bqgin his breakfast at one o’clock. So if you are late for our hero to resign the situation he had 
here at half-past two to-morrow, it will be a very accepted : for he assuredly had no inclination to go 
convenient hour in the morning indeed. Tou travelling about in the servioe of one who con- 
will of course come with your luggage, as we tracted debts without the means of paying them, 
shall start off at once for Ramsgate — which I am He accordingly rang the bell, so that under the pre- 
told is getting rather a fashionable place since I text of ordering some little refreshment, he might 
began to patronise it last year.” draw the waiter into discourse. 

Christian promised to be punctual at half-past “Ah, sir— I see, sir,” said this individual, when 


two on the following day ; and he issued forth a few remarks had been exchanged, “ you are the 
from Mr. Sycamore's pretence. Descending the young gentleman who has taken the situation of 
stairs, be was passing through the hall of the private secretary to Mr. Sycamore P” — and then 
hotel, when be perceived a very handsomely- with a great show of tidiness, he briskly wiped 
dressed groom,— who was a nice-looking dapper away some imaginary crumbs from an adjacent 
little man of about five- and- tweifty, but bow- table. 

logged, as indeed all approved and veritable “ I suppose Mr. Sycamore is highly respectable 
grooms ought to be,— engaged in some little alter- and very well offP” observed Christian inquir- 
cation with anothor man who had the air as well ingly. 

as the odour of a hostler from a livery-stable. “ He has paid all his bills, sir, this morning,” 

“Now, look you, Joames,” said the hostler to responded the waiter; “and so there is no com- 
the dapper groom, “it's no ubo talking. My plaint to make. All gentlemen as pays their bills, 
guvner says as bow the cab sha’n’t be sent never is respectable, sir r” — and the waiter affected to be 
no more unless the bill's paid, or a good reference exceedingly busy in oonveying the Supplement of 
gived. You find me, Jeamet, know what's what the Times from one table to another, and then 
— and it i» rayther hard that your guvner should bringing it baok to the place whence he had re- 
run up a tick of forty-five pound for the hire of a moved it. 

cab and never so much as pay a scurriok on Christian saw by these little manoeuvres that 
account. It isn’t the cheese, Jeames— no, blow the waiter purposely lingered with a view of being 


me tight if it is !” 


drawn into conversation, but that he did not like 


“ Nonsense, Tom I— it's all right,” answered the to speak too fast, nor too confidentially in the first 
dapper groom, whose Christian name appeared to instance. 

be James. “ My masters a gentleman of fortune, . “ What have I to pay P” asked our hero. Joking 
which has bis own peculiar ways—” t out his purse. \ 

1 Christian heard no more : indeed he had not “ Pay, sir P Tell you direotly, sir. Sandwiches, 
purposely lingered to oatch any of the conversation ono-and-six— half-pint of sherry, one-and- three * 
at all : but he could not help overhearing the little — two-and-nine, if you please, sir.” 
which we have reoorded, as be passed through the Christian handed the waiter five shillings, where- 
hall. He thought nothing of it at the time ; and upon that functionary instantaneously began to 

it speedily slipped out of his memory. He was fumble in his breeches’ pocket, holding himself . 

glad that he haul obtained a new situation ; and he much on one side as he did so— and delaying as 
at once set off to Bayswater, to oommunioate the long as he oould to produce the change, because he 
circumstance to his sister,— who he well knew more than half suspected that he was to keep the 
would be delighted with the intelligence. He balance for himself. And this was what Christian 

found Christina at home; and when it was an- did mean: for he saw plainly enough that the 

nouneed to the Princess that be was to leave Lon- waiter required to be lured rather than drawn into 
don on the morrow, she bade him remain and pap confidential discourse, 
the evening with Christina. “ Keep that for yourself,” said Christian. 

At half-past two o’clock on she following day, “ Very much obliged to you, sir,” answered the 
Christian alightcd'from a cab at the door of the hotel waiter with a bore: and having with his napkin 
in Piccadilly ; and 14s boxes were deposited in the brushed away a few more imaginary crumbs from 
hull. He inquired of the waiter for Mr. Sycamore; the corner of the table, and moved the mustard- 
ami at the same instant the dapper-looking groom pot to the other side of the salt-sellar, he said, “ I 
•topped forward, inquiring, “Are you Mr. Ashton ?” think you may find Mr. Sycamore an agreaiblp 

*' Yes,” answered Christian : and an unpleasant j gentleman enough : but he is very fast and very 
suspicion at once smote him. racketty.” , 
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«He hM a great many visitors, has he notT 
inquired Christian* 

« Yet, «tf — a great many,” answered the waiter : 
then after a pause, he added, " But be is always 
denied to them, sir— always/' 

"Denied to them?” ejaculated our hero, in 
amusement. 

** Ob, yes, sir ! Tailors— bootmakers -jewellers 
— lirery -stable-keepers —in foot, sir,” added the 
waiter, with a significant look, (< Mr. Sycamore is 
very high and mighty indeed, and does not like 
low people having said which, the waiter again 
stared in a meaning manner upon Christian's 
oountenance. 

" Do you intend me to understand,” demanded 
our hero, “ that Mr. Sycamore is not a respectable 

person ? Tou can speak frankly 1 do not ask 

through impertinent curiosity— and I shall not re- 
peat anything you may tell me/’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the waiter, " I’ll tell you ex- 
actly all I know of Mr. Sycamore. He has been 
three months at the hotel— and he never paid his 
bill till to-fiay. Ho gets up at about noon, and 
comes borne to bed at three or four in the morn- 
ing. He hired a cabriolet from the livery-stables, 
and never paid for that till this morning. But 
all his bills he ha$ settled; and now you know as 
much of him as I do.” 

“ He keeps one servant, I suppose P” said Chris- 
tian. 

44 Yes— the groom that you have seen, sir 
and then, after glancing towards the door and 
! looking out of the window, the waiter added, 

| 41 And that groom, sir, is as downy a little fellow 
as ever you could wish to see in a day’s 
1 walk.” 

] " I do not precisely comprehend you,” remarked 

j Christian. 

j “ Why, sir, I mean that he is up to all sorts of 
; snuffs, and down to all kinds of dodges. Hs 
! knows a thing or two t he is as artful a cove as 
here and there one. He gets up uncommon 
early in the morning: no one gets up earlier. 
He is wide-awake, and can't be done.” 

Ac this moment a couple of gentlemen entered 
the coffee-room to take some refreshments: and 
Christian's discourse with the waiter ended ab- 
ruptly. Our young hero did not altogether like 
the character he had heard of Mr. Sycamore: 
but as for that of the groom James, it had been 
. explained to him in so figurative a manner, with 
to many rhetorical flourishes and allegorical illus- 
trations, that he knew not precisely how to esti- 
mate it. m 

" After all,” said Christian to hims^f, w I have 
heard jiotbing actually or substantially prejudicial 
to Mr. Sycamore. He has paid bis debts at last, 
and will leave the hotel in an honourable manner. 

| Perhaps it is one of bis peculiarities to keep his 
creditors waiting and pay them in amass* It 
, may be that he considers them a set of 'low 
1 people,' and likes to show his contempt fot them. 

1 At all events, I had better keep to iay engage- 
' ment : it will be easy for me to throw it up if it do 
| not please me,” 

j Scarcely had our young hero arrived at this eon- 
! elusion, when James entered to inform him that 
1 Mr. Sycamore was ready to start. A couple of 
j cabs were at the door, as Christian's new em- 
! pi oyer travelled with a considerable quantity of 


luggage. That gentleman entered one of the v*» 
hieles, to the box of which James ascended; and 
Christian followed in the other. They proceeded 
to the rail way -station at London Bridge,— -where 
the Hon. Talbot Sycamore took a first-class ticket 
for himself, a second-class one for Christian, end a 
third-class ticket for James. The train was just 
ready to start; and they proceeded to occupy 
their seats according to the classification just de- 
scribed. 

In the compartment to which Christian Ashton 
was assigned, there were only two passengers ha 
addition to himself. One was an elderly man, 
who settled himself in the corner to take a nap,-— 
most probably for the purpose of sleeping off the 
liquor of which he had evidently been partaking 
rather freely, and the fumes of whieh hovered 
around him, giving to the compartment the savour 
oPa wine-vaults. The other passenger "was a 
female very neatly dressed, and with a veil drawn 
over her countenance. Opposite to this female 
did Christian happen to place himself ; and it oc- 
curred to him that she gave a slight start, and 
even uttered a low ejaculation, as he entered the 
carriage. He could not very easily distinguish 
her countenance through the veil : but yet he saw 
enough of it to convince him that it was not alto- 
gether unfamiliar. He did not however like to 
regard her too earnestly,— especially as she seemed 
to bang down her head as if in annoyance or con- 
fusion that he had even looked at her ac atten- 
i tivoly as he had done. 

The train rolled out of the station x the intoxi- 
cated gentleman in the corner soon began to con- 
vince his fellow- passengers, by certain nasal sounds, 
that ho was wrapped in the arms of Morpheus ; 
and then the female, slowly leaning forward, said, 
“ How do you do, Mr. Ashton P” 

At the same time she raised her veil t and our 
hero at once recognised Amy Sutton,— Who, as the 
reader wilt recollect, was one of the Duchess of 
Marcbmont's lady's-maids. We may also, perhaps, 
remind the reader that it waa she of whom the 
unprincipled Duke to a certain extent made use 
when engaged in his vile plot against his wife. 
She was now in her twenty-fifth year t we have 
already described her ae tall and handsome, but 
with a look displaying a resolute decisiveness of 
character, and which could at timet merge into a 
savage fierceness. She was selfish— worldly.&inded 
—ana avarioious. At the time when Christian 
knew her, her character was unimpeachable ; for 
her, pride rather than her principle had prevented 
her from stooping to any underhand or immoral 
means to augment*the sum of her hoarded gold. 
It was this same Amy Sutton who now made* her- 
self known to Christina in the railway train, as 
above described. 

After the exchange of a few observations, he 
inquired whether she wae still in the Dooheas of 
Marcbmont's service? 

"No,” she answered: and her look became all 
in an instant straxfgely gloomy. 

Christian now observed that she was altered 
since he bad last seen her many months back ; she 
was pale, and her countenance was somewhat thin 
and careworn. He did not like to continue ques- 
tioning her; for he found that his first query had 
somehow or another given her pain. There was a 
silence ol’*a few minutes, during which he felt awk- 
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ward ; and she looked down in sinister, moody pen- 
divenoss. At length that silence was broken by 
herself: for suddenly raising her eyes, and glancing 
towards the tipsy individual to assure herself that 
be was still slumbering, site leant forward, and 
said in a deep voice, “ The Duke of Marchmont is 
the greatest villain upon earth !” 

"You end I saw enough of him, Amy,” re- 
sponded Christian, “ to be enabled to arrive at no 
very favourable conclusion with respect to his cha- 
racter.” 

“You know full well, Mr. Ashton,” she rejoined, 
"that I was completely innocent of any wilful 
complicity in that scandalous plot ” 

“ I know it, Amy,” answered our hero. “ You 
were deceived by appearances : those dresses which 
were worn by another ” 

“Y&», I was indeed deceived I” resumed Aray 
Sutton. “ Dover was deception more gross— more 
abominable I” 

“ l hope that the Duchess did not believe you 
guilty, and visit you with her displeasure ?” said 
Christian. 

“Oh, no! the Duchess of Marchmont treated 
me most kindly. Indeed, 1 have remained in her 
service until about a fortnight ago:”— then, after 
another brief pause, she added in n low deep voice, 
“That miscreant Marchmont has been my— my— 
ruin 1” 

Christian gased upon her in astonishment. Such 
words coming from female lips, naturally convoyed 
the impression of seduction's triumph: and our 
hero was surprised for more reasons than one. He 
had always beard Amy Sutton spoken of as a 
young woman of unimpeachable virtue, aud who 
indeed would fiercely resent the slightest liberty 
that was taken with her. Moreover, he had be- 
lieved that she had detested the Duke on account 
of that iniquitous affair of which they hod been 
speaking. How, then, wus it that her virtue had 
sucoumhed ? How bad her aversion been changed 
into love P 

“Do not think, Mr. Ashton,” she presently re 
sumed, “ that I have been wilfully and wantonly 
frail. If that were the case, I should not bo ad- 
dressing you in such a manner. No— with shame 
should I do toy best to conceal my fault ! Can you 
not understand me? £ was the victim of the most 
diuhofisal atrocity — and I will be signally re-' 
venged 1” • 

Christian was more and more astonished at what 
he heard : but it was a point on wluch ho would 
not ask questions ; he could only listen to just so 
much as Amy Sutton might choose to reveal to him. 

“ Perhaps you consider it indelicate,” she went 
•n to say, “that I should make such a revolution 
to one of the opposite sex. But it is because you 
already know so much of the villauy of March - 
moot'* character— and because we wave both us it 
were mixad Up in a transaction which so siguallv 
tfsposed his baseness and hie turpitude— and per- 
haps, too, iqis a relief to my goaded feelings to be 
enabled toipeak of my wrongs to one who knows 
their author so well, an/ knows likewise how fully 
capable he is of inflicting any wrong, even the 
worst and most flagrant tiut uue feiio%-ereaturo 
can sustain At the hands uf another. It was 
shortly after the return of the family from Oak- 
buids to Be] grave " Square— be made un> overture 
to me— I rejected it with leant and indignation— 


ho repeated it— he displayed gold before my eyes 
— and still I rejected his advances with abhor- 
rence* I threatened to leave my situation the 
very* next day, and to explain to the Duchess 
wherefore I left — ” 

Amy Sutton paused for a minute : her counte- 
nance was perfectly livid with the workings of 
her feelings and the deep seme of tier wrongs. 

“ That same night,” she continued, in a voice 
so low that it was barely audible, and ufter having 
flung another glance towards the slumberer in the 
corner, — “that very night I was awakened from 
my sleep by the sensation of something poured 
between my lips; but between that awakening 
aud a sinking into a state of perfect unconscious- 
ness, there was only a moments interval -so that 
it appears like a dream when I think of it! Wuen 
I awoke in the morning” — and here Amy Sutton 
lowered the veil over her countenance,— “ when I 
awoke in the morning, the Duke was with me — 
my ruin—” 

Tho remainder of the sentence was lost in a 
low, deep, stifling sob. Christum sate aghast at 
this narrative of diabolic villauy. Bad as he knew 
the Duke of Marchmont to be, yet he could 
scarcely have fancied that be was capable of such 
hideous turpitude as this. Atny Sutton sate back 
in the railway carriage with her veil over her 
countenance; and in this posture she remained, 
completely immoveable, for nearly ten minulot, — 
all her senses and faculties being absorbed in the 
contemplation of the tremendous wrong which 
she hud sustained and of the vengeance that she 
purposed to wreak whenever tho opportunity 
should serve. 

“ Perhaps you will ask me,” sho at length re- 
sumed,— “or at all events you will wander, why I 
did not drag tho Duke of Marchmont before the 
tribunals and punish him for his flagrant iniquity F 
But if I had adopted that course, it would have 
been likewise to expose my own disgrace— to 
parade my own dishonour ; and I am dependent on 
my character for niy bread. Tne world might 
have sympathised with me per haps ; but amongst 
all those sympathisers, who would give me another 
situation? who would have received mo into Ins 
home to attend upon his virtuous wife or his chaste 
daughters? Aud then, too, Mr. Ashton,” con- 
tinued Amy, “ there was another consideration 
consideration suggested by the language whicn the 
Duko himself held to me when I ropruc*hcd and 
threatened him for the atrocity of his conduct. 
It was that uguiusfc my accusation he would reply 
that he had been invited to my bed— or at ledst 
lhat I had willingly received him there -and mat 
i subsequently proclaimed a foul cnargo against 
him because he would not yield to the exorbitance 
of my domands for pecuniary reparation.” 

“And after that, Aoiy,” said Ctuitu in,^** you 
remained for several months in the service of the 
Duchess ?” 

“Yes,” she replied— and then remained silent, 
offering no explanation of this portion of her con- 
duct: nor did Christian like to ask lor any. 

There was a further pause*, which was broken 
by our hero inquiring whetner Amy Button was 
going all the way to Ramsgate P * 

" I am not,” she answered. " My destination 
is a small village A kittle way on this side of 
Ashford.* 
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She said no more ; aud there was another long 
pause. The tipsy individual in the corner now 
woke up; and having slept off the fumes of his 
former potations, be appeared to think ii was 
iircmarj to renew them. He accordingly drew 
forth a case- bottle from his pocket; and taking 
out the cork, applied it first to his nose to inhale 
the smell, and next to his lips to imbibe the 
liquor. Having taken a deep draught, he wiped 
the mouth of the bottle with his sleeve, and prof- 
fered it to Amy, who declined it with disgust— then 
to Christian, who refused it wit^ cold civility. 

“ Well, then,” said tho drunken gentleman, 
“ there is ull the more for me and he forth- 
with proceeded to empty the bottle. 

He then observed, for the behoof of his lis- 
teners, that he could replenish it at Ashford— but 
that he wished he had done so at Eeigato, where 
the brandy was better: and then it occurred to 
him that there was very good rum to be got ut 
the Ashford station— and he thought it might 
agreo with, him best. *He next noticed that tho 
crops looked very fine : though how lie could 
manago to see them at all, was a perfect miracle, 
inasmuch as he had one eyo closed and the other 
blinking like an owl’s. So, having delivered him- 
self of the sago observations just recorded, he fell 
into tho corner and into a Bound sleep simul- 
taneously. 

In about balf-an-hour tho train stopped at 
Headcorn ; and there Amy Sutton took leave of 
Christian Ashton— for she had reached her desti- 
nation. At Ashford tho intoxicated gentleman 
woke up, and contrived to alight for the purpose 
of replenishing his flask. When ho had returned 
to his seat, ho applied himself with much industry 
to the said flask,— tho effects of which, instead of 
making him sleepy, rendered him quarrelsome : so 
that, to Christian’s surprise and astonishment, ho 
began to pull off his coat, hiccoughing out an ex- 
pression of his deep regret at tho necessity under 
which he laboured of polishing our hero off. For 
this polishing purpose ho rose up from his seat ; 
hut Christian, in order to put an end to these 
pugnacious displays, forced him back into it agaiu, 
with the assurance that if they did corn© to a light 
it would be much tho worse for him who. pro- 
voked it. Fortunately the city of Canterbury 
was soon reached ; and there tho drunken gentle- 
man was claimed by his wife and three grown-up 
daughters, who were waiting to receive him, and 
who assailed him in no measured terms on behold- 
ing the condition in which ho had brought him- 
self back to the bosom of his family. 0 

Ramsgate was reached in due time; and the 
Hon. Talbot Sycamore took up bis quarters at the 
Royal Hotel. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

CHEIflTXlH’fi HEW EMPLOYEE. 

Whether ' it were under the bracing influence of 
the sea-air — or whether it were because even the 
most fashionable people keep more natural hours 
when at watering-places, — we cannot take it upon 
ourselves to decide: but certain it was that the 
Hod. Talbot Sycamore did actually and positively 


m 


leave his couch at nine in the morning after bJS 
arrival, ana tlid with an equal degree of certitude 
sit down to breakfast at half-past nine whew be 
had taken a short lounge up m the Mada m hia 
flowered silk dressing-gown, his morocco slippers, 
and a red c»p with a gold tassel very much 
bling a Turkish fez. 

While still at breakfast, he somewhat sentan* 
tioualy inquired of the waiter whether bis privmt* 
secretary had par t: A mi ot his breakfast P~ and on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, ho desired 
that Mr. Christian Ashton might bo requested to 
walk up. Our hero accordingly repaired to Mr. 
Sycamore’s sitting-room ; and that gentleman 
said, ** If you place yourself at the side-table near 
the window, you can wrilo a few letters to my 
dictation— and during the intervals when I am 
wearied of talking, you can gaau out upon tCe bar* 
hour and tho sea.” 

This last, recommendation might have been very 
considerate indeed if it wore not somewhat puerile; 
and while Mr. Sycamore went on discussing his 
muffin, his egg, and his ham, Christian arranged 
the writing-materials at the side. table. The waiter 
entered tho room with a hot muffin; and Mr. 
Sveatnoro said, with an air of easy indifference, 
“ The first letter, Mr. Ashton, is to my London 
bankers. Just put the address and date— don’t 
write the word ‘ Gentlemen*— but put ‘My dear 
sirs’, as I tm devilish intimate with them. 'Waiter, 
some more cream.” 

While tho waiter was absent, Mr. Sycamore 
remained silent ; and Christian certainly thought 
it was rather a singular coincidence that he should 
only begin dictating again when tho waiter re* 
appeared. Yet such was tho fact. 

| “Writ© thus,” said Mr. Sycamore* Hi % will 
thank you to remit to tho Ramsgate banker five 
thousand pounds to my account. With regard to 
that sum of twenty thousand which Lord Todding* 
ton paid into your hands on my behalf the other 
day’—” 

But here Mr. Sycamore stopped abort, as the 
door had just closed behind the waiter. It might 
have been that he hod dictated enough at a stretch 
for one of languid temperament: but it cer- 
tainly appeal* d. to CAristian very much os if be 
desisted then and there simply because the indi- 
vidual .for whose behoof ho was thus parading his 
financial concerns was no louger present. How- 
ever, after a little while the letter was concluded 
with some special instructions as to the laying-out 
of the twenty thousand pounds paid is by Lord 
Toddington; and by the time it was finished, 
the waiter entered to clear away the breakfast* 
things. 

“Now, Mr. Ashton,” said the Hon. Talbot 
Sycamore, “ we must write g letter to «ny friend, 
the Buko of Arlington. But the place and date ; 
and then begin * My dear Arlington.’ Now go on 
to say— 1 Here I am installed in devilish comfort- 
able quarters at Ramsgate. Bo you mean, my 
dear fellow, to fulfil your promise of joining me 
here for bix weeks P If so, let me know by re* 
turn of post; as the place is most disgustingly 
crowded, and I must bespeak rooms for you at the 
hotel three or four days beforehand. Tell Lord 
Toddington that 1 find I have lost my wafer of 
five thousand guineas, and shall send him up a 
cheque by ibis same post. He paid me twenty 
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thousand the other day ; so it is a devilish good other spectators, with a feeling of cheerfulness and 
sweep for him to get back a quarter of it in so a sense of exhilarating amusement < But by de- 
short a time. By the bye, tell Toddington like- grees our hero began to conceive strange notions 
wise that I will give him eight hundred tor that respecting the delicacy of all that he eaw before 

black mare of bis* ” him. There were male bathers in a condition of 

Here there was another stopping-short ; and perfect nudity within five or six yards of female 
hfr. Sycamore, throwing himself back in his chair, bathers, who certainly were enveloped in long 
yawned considerably : but Christian could not help gowns, but they were so loose that they came open 
noticing that the waiter had left the room a few at the breast with every ripple of the sea and with 
instants before the task of dictation was thus sus- every movement of the form. Then, too, the 
pended. He shortly returned to finish clearing gentlemen were ewimming about jn all directions, 
away the table ; and the instant his steps were performing a thousand evolutions on the water «• I 
heard upon the landing outside, the dictation was well as in it,— floating on their stomachs and their j 
renewed. We win not, however, inflict any more backs— leaping high to dive down head foremost— 
of it upon our readers : suffice it to say that the or ascending the steps at the back of the machines ' 
remainder of the letter to the Duke of Ar- in order to plunge off into the sea again. Then on ! 
lingtqn was in the same familiar style as its the shore, too, Christian could not help observing 
commencement : so that to disbelieve the fact that the ladies rambled or stood nearest to those ' 
that the Hon. Talbot Sycamore was the very points where the gentlemen were bathing. Some | 
dear and intimate friend of his Grace of Arlington, sate upon the sands pretending to be deeply ab- ' 
would have been tantamount to the guilt of a sup- sorbed in the novels whjch they held in their ! 
position that the said Hon. Talbot Sycamore was bands : but the pages were only turned at very ! 
dictating a tissue of falsehoods either for pur- long intervals, and the eye s which should have ; 
poses of vain-glory, or for others still less inno- been bent upon them, were peering over at the ' 
cent. flandering, swimming, leaping, diving, antio- 

Several more letters were dictated to noblemen playing gentlemen-batbers. 
and baronets ; and thence it was to be inferred But if the ladies thus congregated near the ' 
that Mr. Sycamore did indeed enjoy a very select places were those of the opposite sex were froliok- I 
and honourable acquaintance amidst the titled ing in the water, the gentlemen-speotators on the ! 
aristocracy of the three kingdoms. 9 When the other hand seemed as if by accident— Oh, yes! 
letters were all finished, Mr. Sycamore affixed his quite by accident— to be lounging individ ual ly or 
signature thereto : they were duly folded — placed colleotively in little groups nearest to where the 
in envelopes— addressed— and sealed with the Hon. fair sex, like so many draped nereida, were die- ' 
Talbot Sycamore’s armorial bearings, which con- porting in the sun-lit sea. Many a fair bosom 
listed of a griffin with three heads and such other thus unveiled its beauties to the libertine regards j 
little curious conceptions as the wisdom of the devouringly fixed upon them {—glimpses of white ! 
Heralds’ College or the genius of some imagine- glancing limbs were likewise caught as the fair \ 
live seal-engraver had succeeded in producing. bathers practised swimming by the aid of tha 
"Shall I take these letters to the postP” in- guides, or as they ascended the steps of the ma- | 
quired Christian, when the morning's task was chines on emerging from the water. Hoary old 
0Ter * men riveted their gloating looks upon those 

"Yes— you may,” replied Mr. Sycamore, in his charming bathers ; and some even went so far or 
wonted languid indifferent manner : but just as were so carried away by their libidinous feelings, » 
Christian was about to leave the room, he said, as to raise their eye glasses all the better to catch \ 
"No I on second thoughts I’ll take them myself, and devour the glimpses of those oharms which j 
I shall be passing that way in my rambles; and I were being continuously revealed to them. And 
have got an inquiry to male about a letter which the ladies knew full well that they were thus the ‘ 
ought to have flbmhed me here.” , objects of such earnest contemplation on the part 

* Christian issued from the hotel to take a walk ; of the gentlemen-speotators : but they exhibited 
and he naturally reflected on all that had been no indignation— no blush of shame rose to their 
done in reference to the letter- writing. He had cheeks— no voice of offended modesty appealed to 
oertain misgivings in his mind : but yet he dared the guides to request that the insolent beholders 
not allow them to obtain an immediate ascend- /night be desired to stand back, 
ancy over him. It looked very much as if the As the consciousness that all these d i s gusting 
Hoft. Mr. Syoamore had dictated in a particular and scandalous indelicacies were being enacted be* 
•anas, in order to impress the hotel- waiter with a fore him, gradually dawned into the mind of 
grand idea of his finances, his acquaintances, and Christian Ashton, he at first felt astonished t he 
his general respectability, so that the hotel func- could scarcely believe the evidence of his own 
tlonary might go and report everything to the senses. Yet it was indeed but too trai l— for 
landlord *— but, on the other hand, it might all be there, in the broad daylight, with the sun’s re- 
correot, legitimate, and straightforward enough, fulgenoe biasing upon the entire scene, was all this 
and nothing more reprehensible iu the gentleman's going on. Very fortunate was it for the pro- 
mode of procedure than a love of ostentation and prietors of the machines that their bathers be- 
prideful display. At all events, Christian was longed to the well-to-do orders, numbering amongst 
resolved not to be too ready to jump at a oonolu- them persons of rank, standing, and wealth. Oh 1 
sion, nor stand the chance of doing hir employer if those bathers had only belonged to the poorer 
an injustice by a reih nnd precipitate formation of elftsses, bow the saints would have held up their 
opinion. hands and turned up the whites of their eyes l 

He repaired to the sends where the visitors were what tirades would have been heard from the 
bathing ; and at first In stood looking on, amidst pulpits of churches and from within the walls of 



the Houses of Parliament! what fulminntions and 
lamentation* would there have been in respect to 
the immorality and profligacy of thd working 
claves! Magistrates w<ml<i have come downaracd 
with all the powers of the law to prevent bathing 
altogether, and to plunge into ruin the owner? of 
the machines : bishops and other legislators would 
hare clamoured for additional legal enactments : 
and Exeter Hall would hare echoed to the snivel- 
lings, the winnings, and the lugubrious lamenta- 
lions of the “ godly." Such would hare teen 
the esse if those bathers belonged to the work- 
ing class: but they formed a portion of ftbe 

higher order*— those orders w o > *** ^ different degrees of intimacy anu 

privileged fa respect to all p>htK*l M r. Sycamore generally look them (or the purpose 
likewise privileged to enjoy all immoralities with * Wmgc i? : orelse he gave them fa 

the fullest impunity. , , _ 1 ^ wtn> **.a command to do so. Let- 

That feeling on Christian’s part which had com- 
menced with amazement and had progressed into 
incredulity as to the evidence of his own senses, 
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terminated in disgust. He retired from the scene, 
and rambled through the town, marvelling that 
ladies and gentlemen of education, and mo arro- 
gate to themselves the credit of being the depo- 
sitaries of all that is best in refinement, delicacy, 
and virtuous principle in this country, should 
thus scandalously forget themselves— or rather 
wilfully act in a manner that gave the lie to all 
their presumptuous boastings. > . 

Several days passed: and every morning Chris- 
tian was employed for about an hour-snd-a-half 
in writing letters to Mr. Sycamore’s dictation. 
These were to a variety of noblemen and gentle- 
men of position and wealth, and were couched fat 
different degrees of intimacy and familiarity. 

. 1 , d. 1. tk/»n fnr flrit AllfAflli 


of posting tnera mmseu ; t 'rr 

his man James with the command to do so. X#et- 
ters arrived from Loudon in response to these : 
and Christian could not help thinking that M* 



the mysteries or this court. j 

^vcimorc wan very negligent in allowing his cor. anti on the very first morning after his arrival, j 
respondence to lie about on the tatlle in bis sitting- he dicta to a a letter to his Lofldon bankers, j 
| room. ordering them to remit him a considerable sum t J 

; Mr. Sycamore hired horses and equipages, and and I happened to learn by inquiry at our ; 
lived altogether in the style of a man ot fortune. Ramsgate bankers, that they have as yet received j 
He picked up acquaintances— if he had not pre- no advices to any such effect. Another circum- ; 
viously formed them— at ltams gate : a lord or two stance is that none of the friends who visit him J 
dined with him— two or three baronets joined here werq^ ever acquainted with hirn before. I j 
him at champagne breakfasts —he received invifca- ventured to ask Sir William Gregory this morning 
turns to parties -and by the time ten days hnd who Mr. Sycamore is. Because of course as he 
expired, ho was the perfect star of the place. He is an Honourable, he must bo a .peer’s son; but Sir 
seemed determined likewise that the tradespeople William himself seemed struck by the question, 
of Ramsgate should benefit by his presence: for, declaring that ho had never thought of the matter 
as he observed to Christian, “What was the use before. Perhaps you can tell me, Mr. Ashton, 
of having money unless to d iff uso it fairly and do who Mr. Sycamore's father is- or to what noble 
good with it P" family he belongs P” 

Acting upon this admirable principle, the Hon. “Really,” replied Christian, M l can only say 
Mr? Talbot Sycamore was lavish in his orders. The as Sir William ‘Gregory appears to have an- 
jewellers, the tailors, the boot-makers, the per- swered you, that I never thought of the matter 
fumers, and the livery stable-keepers were speedily before." 

honoured with h;s patronage. But so far as the u You see, Mr. Ashton," continued Uio land- 
liberality of his custom went, the landlord of tho lord, "there are two noblemen and * three or four 
Royal Hotel bad no reason to complain: for tho baronets who visit Mr. Sycamore: but between j 
handsomest suite of apartments was retained by you and me, they are not at all likely to trouble : 
Mr. Sycamore— the costliest wines were daily put themselves as to who or what he is, so long as ho j 
in ice lor his table— the markets of Ramsgate did gives splondid champagne breakfasts and din- j 
not furnish suitable dainties for his rupust; and tiers." , ! 

therefore tho landlord was compelled to send large “ I can assure you," responded Christian, in j 
orders to London, and get down tho choicest pio- some degree of affright, “ that if there bo any- 1 

ducts of Billingsgate and Covent Gulden for his thing wrong I am totally innocent " 

customer’s use. Christian's misgivings had almost “ 1 know you are," interrupted the landlord ; 
entirely disappeared : and he honestly thought that “and that is tho reason I took the liberty of i 
ho must have wronged his employer by them. For questioning you. I saw at once that you wore a 
if Mr. Sycamore wore not everything ho seemed well-conducted young gentleman — you live so 
and represented, would ho not be at onco detected? quietly— you never take any wine— you do nut 
would bo bo allowed to lead such a life as this avail yourself of your employer’s permission that , 
without molestation ? you are to have whatever you choose. Mind, I 

Ono day, at the expiration of about a fortnight, don't say there is anything wrong; and all you j 
tho landlord of tho Royal Hotel requested Chris- have tola mo about Mr. Sycamore’s mode of life in 
tiauto stop into his private parlour; and begging London at the Picudd'y Hotel, has cased me const- j 
him with tho utmost civility take a seat, lie said, derably. Rrudenco however suggests that 1 should j 
“I entreat your pardon, Mr. Ashton, for tho make o little lurther inquiry. By the bye," ex- t 
course I am adopting; but from what 1 have seen claimed the landlord, “ what if I were to write up j 
of you, I have formed an opinion that loads me to to those London hankers of hisP At all ewnt ■* ! 

if. Might I ask how long you have known Mr. Mr. Ashton, you will not toll him that 1 have been J 
Bycuraoro P" questioning you." j 

" 1 was only introduced to him the very day “Hot for tho world !” responded our young j 
befyre we came down to Ramsgate. 1 advertised hero. 

! in thb Times fur a situation as private secretary to At this moment the parlour door opened ; and ! 
j a nobleman or gentleman: Mr. Sycamore answered Mr. Sycamore lounged in with his wonted fashion-- j 
( the advertisement— letters were exchanged bo- able esse ; and perceiving Christian there, ho said, | 
tween us— I called upon him— ami received the “Ah! Mr. Ashton, having a little chat with the j 
appointment." landlord— eh P" \ 

" And whore was he staying, sir, at tho time P" “ Yes, sir,” stammered Christian : and he roso \ 
i inquired the landlord. to leave the room. 1 

j Christian mentioned the hotel in Piccadilly; "Don’t go— don't go,” exclaimed Mr. Syca- • ■ 
j *nd ho thought it right to add that M*. Sycamore more : “ it’s no secret. You are acquainted with | 
j bad lived there upwards of threo mouths —that he all my affairs," he added with a laugh, “Jm your i 
had spent a vast amount of money — and that he capacity of my private secretary." 
j had paid all his bills with the utmost liberality Still Christian was moving towards the door, j 
•re leaving the metropolis. as he thought that the business might not 1 

j Tho landlord's countenance brightened up ; and concern him: but Mr. Sycamore, with an appear- 1 
, after a little reflection, ho said, “ I am sure you once of kind playfulness and urbane familiarity, 
j will pardon me, Mr. Ashton, for thus boldly ques- said, “ Really you need not go: fqr I repeat, 1 have 
• tioning you ; but the truth is, we do get bitten no secrets that you are not acquainted with." 
aometimes by gentlemen who cut a da$h and live Christian was therefore compelled to remain ; , 
extravagantly. Mr. Sycamore however does seem and Mr. Sycamore, depositing himself with easy 
a regular gentleman : but there arc one or two indolence upon a chair, said, “ Landlord, this is 
little circumstances which did cause me some un- an admirable hotel of yours, and I have been 
’ *uiwW' The first is that ha my waiter’s hearing, doing my beet to recommend it— but all to tiptop 
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people, mind ! — no low persons will ever seek your j any nonsense. 1*11 close my account an d dl(f them 


establishment'throtigh any hint or suggestion from 
me. Ashton can tell you that I am very pa*, 
ticular on that score— devilish particular.” 

«Of course, sir,'* observed the hot el -proprietor; 
* every gentleman is.” 

“I should think so indeed 1’* oxolaimed Mr. 
Bvcainore : “ or elso what would become of us P— 
damuve, what would become of us ?” 

The landlord shook his head solemnly, ns if in* 
wardly repeating the question which bad been put 
in so earnest a n&nner ; and then ho appeared 
lost in the wide field of speculation which it had 
opened to his mental view. 

“By the bye,” resumed Mr. Sycamore, after a 
pause, “ you will have to keep a suite of rooms 
from Monday next for six weeks. They are for 
my friond Lord Toddiugton, from whom I have 
(his morning received a letter to tell wo that be is 
corning. You remember, Ashton, I told you his 
lordship wus certain to come P Ah, here is his 
letter — and Mr. Sycamore tossed it to the land- 
lord as lie spoke. 


dead, if the mobey has not been sent by this tot 
post.” 

Thus speaking, Mr, Sycamore looked uneom- 
manly fierce, as if he had just come to a resolve 
which wo* perfectly inexorable, and from which be 
would not suffer himself tu be moved even if all 
the partners in the London banking-firm went 
down upon their knees at Ids feet. 

Christian Ashton hastened off to make the inquiry 
ut the iiamsgate banker’s ; and the Mou. Talbot 
Sycamore loungingly resumed his ohair,— saying, 
u I'll just wait boro till my private secretary re- 
turns ; and you shall give mo a glass of that famous 
liqueur of your’a that you sent up to us last even- 
ing.” 

The Uotol-proprietor,— who had much upprqyed 
of the firm and manly oonduct of Mr. Sycamore in 
n*n wot t0 the mode of dealing with his negligent 
London hankers,— displayed considerable alacrity 
in ringing the bell and ordering in the choice 
liqueur of which Mr. Sycamore had spoken. This 
gentleman quaffed u glass with the air of a con* 


The hotel- proprietor took and read it; ami his I nucifteur; and as he began to sip a second, ho said, 
m exhibited a biightening satisfaction i “ L ' 


ightening 
pirdrd as a proof ot Mr. 


countenance 

at what he evidently re, 

Sycu’uoru's sincerity, 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “tho apartments shall bo kept 
— and [ thank you for the recommendation. His 
lordship, X perceive, is coming with his cousin tho | 


lull you what it is, landlord— there is not finer 
liqueur in all England than this. Toddiugton will 
like it”— another Bip— ” Highflyer will like it”— 
another sip— “ and dumme, Skelter will like itl w — 
and the last eiu drained the glass. 

Jn a few minutes Christian Ashton ro turned, 


lion. Captain Highflyer und Ins nephew Mr. with a visible expression of disappointment upon 
Skelter ; they will all be attended with their valets [ his features. 

--ami there are likewise three grooms to provide j “Well, what nows P” inquired Mr. Sycamore, 
lor.” I “Am I to use harsh measures with those careless 

“That’s just it,” said Mr. Sycamore; “and you I London bankers of mine? or am 1 to givo them 
perceive that his lordship requires breakfast, ! ‘ 
dirii.g, si nd drawing-rooms. Damme, wo shall J 


have a fine tiiuu of it J Toddiugton is a devil of h 
fellow to drink champagne— und an is Highflyer i 
but .Skelter will punish the burgundy. Ah, by 
the bye ! that reminds me of something J had to 
suggest You must be very careful about your 
burgundy: Skelter is an excellent judge —and if 
ho does luko a fancy to it, he'll drink Lhiee or four 
bottles a day.” 

“1 think, sir,” remarked the hotel-proprietor, 
deferentially, “ that you oro enabled to pass an 
opinion upon my burgundy ?” 

“ Y's— f t Lmic 1 mav venture (o sav that it, it 


I back all wy confidence ?” 

w I am vory much afraid, air,” responded our 


young hero, “that you will have to adopt the 
former course.” 

“ Then , damme, I’ll rush up to London at 
once 1” exclaimed tho Hon. Talbot Sycamore, 
starting from his chair with indignation depicted 
on his countenance. “ I’ll take the next train — 
I’ll gu to the bank— I’ll order all my funds to be 
p.'iid over to then 1 great rivals, Bump, Aid gate, unii 
Co. — I’ll close ioy aocojiut—and, damme, I’ll 
horsewhip the hc.v t of the firm and blacken the 
eyes.of the chief cashier.*' ’ , • 

While giving vent to these dreadful threats, 


excellent/* responded Mr. Sycamore. “ "Well, then, I Mr. Sycamore appeared to be worked up into a 
Ashton, wo must write to his lordship presently, j towering passion ; and tho hotel proprietor being 
and tell him that the rooms are engaged. Ah, by j convince^ of the genuine sincerity of all his 
the bye, landlord, you will have to find stabling* j customer's proceedings f,inco ho had seen Lord 
accommodation for four horseb, as you sec by that j T .aldington*.* iotLor, ventured to intercede on be- 
letter.’ J half ot the Loudon bunkers, — adding that perhaps 


“It shall be done, sir,” was tho hotel-proprietor's 
answer : and he proceeded to make certain memo- 
randa in liis books. 

The lie*. Talbot Sycamore rose from bis seat, 
# and was lounging towards the door, — when appa- 
rently stricken with a sudden thought, he ex. 


another letter, written in very strong terms, might 
bring them to their senses -or that perhaps it 
would answer tho same purpose if Mr. Ashton 
were sent up to London ? 

“To bo rure !” cried Mr. Sycamore, suffering 
himself to be appeased to a certain extent. “I 


claimed, “ All, by the bye, Ashton, just run up to ; don’t see wby J should put myself out of the way 
the bank and inquire whether they have received for those careless negligent fellows. We’ll just 
a letter of advice about my remittances. I can’t write them another letter, Ashton; and if that 
make out how the delay has been : it’s too bad of don't answer the purpose, you shall cut off to 
those fellows in London— and nil the worse because London the day after to-morrow, with full powers 
I am their private friend as well as L heir customer, from me to close my account, thrash the principal, 
ffhey are no doubt overwhelmed with business : but and pummel the cashier.” 

if they don’t pay wore attention they will very Our young There expressed his readiness to un- 
soon lose it; and I for one don’t mean to stand dertake the journey to tho metropolis whenever 
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called upon : but he thought it ai^well to abstain 
from pledging himself with regard to the thrash- 
ing and pummeling process. 

« Come, Ashton,” said his employer, “ we will 
go and write this letter to the bankers, and also 
the one to my friend Toddington about the apart- 
ments. Oh, by the bye,” added Mr. Sycamore, 
turning back from the door as he was about to 
open it, “just cash my cheque, landlord, for a 
couple of hundred. J shall date it the day after 
to-morrow, by whioh time my funds are certain to 
be here : or if you have a payment to make in the 
metropolis, I can of course draw it at sight on my 
London bankers.” 

The hotel-proprietor looked somewhat blank at 
the Hon. Talbot Sycamore's proposition : but that 
gloominess passed away in an instant, as divers 
considerations swept through his mind. There 
was Lord Toddington's letter promising a rich 
harvest for six weeks : the recommendations of 
Mr. Sycamore were very certain not to end there : 
but if he were offended he would leave the hotel 
himself, and prevent all his aristocratic ac- 
quaintances from taking up their quarters there 
in future. 

“ He must be all right,” said the landlord to 
himself, as a sequel to those rapid m usings : but 
still he thought that in respect to the required 
amount ho might accomplish a prudential com- 
promise. “It would really give me infinite 
pleasure, Mr. Sycamore,” he observed, now speak- 
ing aloud, “ to comply with your request •” 

“ Ob, it don’t matter in the least !” exclaimed 
the gentleman, with an air of the most p or feet 
indifference. “Ashton can run up to London 
by the next train— he will be down early to- 
morrow forenoon: and then all will be right. 
But 1 do know that at the hotel over the way they 
never refuse to cash a gentleman’s cheque — damme, 
never !" 

“ Beg your pardon, sir — really did not mean to 
offend— did not for a moment think of refusing,” 
said the frightened landlord ; “ but was only about 
to hint that my own account happens to be very 
low at my bankers'— and if a hundred pounds 
would suffioe ” . 

“No— it don’t matter,” said Mr. Sycamore : 
add ho was again lounging towards the door, when 
be turned back, observing, “Well, I’ll .draw the 
cheque— I want some loose gold for to-day.” 

The hotel-proprietor hastened to furnish writing- 
materials } and while Christian drew a cheque to 
Mr. Sycamore’s dictation, the landlord drew an- 
other at his own desk. Mr. Sycamore appended 
his signature to the first-named draft ; and receiv- 
ing the landlord's cheque, be despatched Ashton 
to the Bamsgate bank for the cash. As our young 
hero was proceeding along the street, he observed 
that James the groom was following him : but he 
thought it was merely accidental, and that the 
man waa going in the same direction^ either for a 
walk or on some business of his own. But on 
issuing forth from the bank, Christian found 
James lurking about at the door, and now looking 
as if he were anxious to speak to him. Our 
young hero accordingly stopped: fchb groom ac- 
costed him, and with a touch of the hat, observed, 
“ Beg pardon, Mr. Ashton— but I e’pose you've 
been to the bank to got money ?” 

M Yes,” replied Christian, though in a cold and 


distant manner, for he thought the question ifll* 
pertinent. “ Why do you ask P” * 

• “Oh, for nothink p&rtickler, sir!' 1 responded 
James. “It's all right:”— and he turned to 
hasten away. 

“ Stop a moment !” exclaimed Christian. “ You 
must have some reason for making such an in- 
quiry. I suppose your master does not owe you 
any wages P” 

“Not he, indeed, sir 1” cried the groom: “he is 
always in adwance rayther than t'ofcherwise. Only 
1 k no wed there was some little* delay about mas- 
ter's money— and I was glad to think the matter 
was put right. You see, Mr. Ashton,” added 
James, with a look and a tone of mysterious 
confidence, “master is so negligent about his 
money. affairs— and it all comes of being too rich 1 
Them London bankers of his’n takes the adwan- 
tage of him : and if I was him I’d cut 'em dead— 
that I would !” 

Having thus spoken wjth a very determined air, 
James pressed down his hat fieroely upon his head, 
and looked very much as if he wished he had the 
chief of the London banking firm then and there 
in his presence, that he might inflict summary 
chastisement upon him. He walked slowly away; 
and Christian returned to the hotel. There he 
handed the money to his employer, who proceeded 
to dictate a very angry letter indeed to his London 
bankers— and then a very familiar one to his inti- 
mate friend Lord Toddington. 

“Shall I take them to tho postP” asked Chris, 
tian, — which was the question he invariably put, 
but to which he had hitherto as invariably received 
a negative response. 

On the present occasion, however, tho Hon. 
Talbot Sycamore said that he might take them to 
the post ; and thither he proceeded accordingly. 

' He had forgotten to ask whether his sorvices would 
be required any more for that day ; and, having 
posted the letters, ho hastened back to put the in- 
quiry. On ascending towards Mr. Sycamore's 
sitting-room, he was just about to enter, when his 
oar caught so strange an observation from within, 
that he stopped short. The door happened to be 
ajar ; and it was the dapper groom’s voice that 
was making the observation. 

“ Come, none of this nonsense 1 I know you 
have got plenty of blunt — young Ashton told me 
so — and you must fork over twenty at least.” 

“ I tell you, James,” replied Mr. Sycamore, 
“ that I could only manage to get a hundred pounds 
•—and you must satisfy yourself with ten.” 

“Well, I s’pose I must, then,” said the groom in 
a sulky tone : and Christian heard the chinking of 
gold. “ But I say, how long's the game to last 
now P” inquired James. 

“ Hush, damn you ! the door's open !” rejoined 
Sycamore in a low savage voice. f 

Christian glided away with a sensation as if he 
were walking in a dream. He was in a complete 
state of consternation and dismay ; and he me- 
chanically issued forth from the hotel. He was, as 
it were, an automaton moved only by an influence 
which was independent at the time of his own 
volition. When he gradually jbegan to colleet 
himself, he found that he was walking on the pier ; 
and he felt as if he had been taken up from the’ 
hotel and set down there by some invisible hands 
for he had hot the slightest reoolleetion of why ov 
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| how he bed come thither at alL In a word, it 
was m if h*were now awaking out of a dream in 
which be bad been walking. 

He ‘proceeded to reflect upon what he had ao 
recently beard ; and it was with a species of be- 
wildering terror that be thus meditated. That his 
employer was a rank swindler, there could be no 
doubt; and that James was in league with hitn, 
was equally certain. Christian reoollected that the 
dapper groom had on more occasions than one 
•ought to enter into discourse with him, and had 
invariably expatiated upon his master's wealth, 
standing, and aristocratic acquaintanoos. 

“ And all this was done/’ thought Christian to 
himself, with mingled indignation and bitterness, 
"that I might in my turn puff off my employer 
whenever questioned with regard to him. But 
what am I to do ? shall I at once unmask him P” 

Our young hero felt that this was bis duty : and 
yet there was the lingering apprehension in his 
mind that he himself might be suddenly turned 
rouud uporr and accused as an accomplice. 

“ But no/’ he said within himself, after further 
reflection; “it is impossible that I can become 
thus compromised ! The landlord of the hotel told 
me that be felt persuaded I am an honourable 
young man. Good heavens 1 to think that I 
should have thus become the tool and instrument 
of a vile adventurer !” 

Our hero’s mind was made up ; and he retraced 
his way to the hotel, with the determination of 
speaking to the landlord. But on inquiring for 
him, Christian was informed that he bad gone up 
to London by the train half-an-hour previously. 

“ Then,” thought Christian to himself, " he has 
doubtless set off to make his own inquiries : he 
will bo back either late to-night or early to-morrow 
— and a few hours’ delay will make no great dif- 
ference.” 

Christian again issued from the hotel, and wan- 
dered forth, painfi^lv reflecting on the discovery he 
had mado with regard to his employer. As the 
hour approached at which he was wont to dine, he 
was resolved not to increase on his own account 
that hotel bill which he felt assured would never 
be paid by Mr. Sycamore; and ho repaired to a 
tavern, where he ordered some refreshments. It 
was a third-rate hostelry ; and the coffee-room was 
fitted with boxes in the old-fashioned style. At 
the moment Christian entered, only one of these 
boxes was occupied; and this was by two men, 
somewhat plainly though not shabbily dressed, and 
who wero discussing cold beef and porter, Chris- 
tian sat down in the next box, and took UpV 
newspaper until his dinner was brought in. 

“ So they say he dines at half-past six and won’t 
be in till then— is that it P” observed one of the 
men to his companion : and though they spoke in 
a loJ voice, yet Christian could not possibly help 
overhearing what was said. 

u I have already told you so once,” was the re- 
sponse given in a sulky growling tone : " but you 
are such a chap for making a feller repeat the 
same thing over and over again !” 

** Every one who knows honest Ike Shadbolt,” 
remarked t^e first speaker, when be had refreshed 
himself with a deep draught out of the pewter pot, 
u gives him credit for prudence and circumspection. 
I tell you what it is, friend Withers when two 
gentlemen like you and me have got a delicate 


business of this here nature in hand, we must put 
our heads together to conduct it in the nicest, 
pleasantest, comfortabiest way:”— then, after a 
pause, he askod, “ Does nothing strike you P M 

“What the deuce should strike me,” growled 
the individual whose name appeared to be Withers, 
u except that we’ve got to do a oertain job at half* 
past six f” 

“ But look you, friend Withers,” resumed Mr* 
Shadbolt, “ there are two ways of doing a thing— 
one with- a rumpus, and one without it. This cus- 
tomer of our’s that we’ve come down after, has no 
doubt got plenty of ready tin; and why not so 
conduct ourselves that a little of it shall find its 
way into our pockets?” 

* How so P” asked Mr. Withers, who Boomed to 
be speaking with a mouth very full of bread and 
beef. * 

"How sol” echoed Mr. Shadbolt contemptu- 
ously : " was there ever such a feller — ” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you speak out plain P” 
growlingly demanded Mr. Withers, who might 
possibly have been a very excellent member of so- 
ciety, but who oertainly appeared to be afflicted 
with a most unamiable temper. • 

“ Five words will explain,” was Mr. Shadbolt’s 
response. “ If we make a puMio affair of it— an- 
nounce ourselves at the hotel— put on handcuffs— 
and drag our customer up to the railway station 
like a felen, he won’t thank us— will he P And 
not thanking us, he won’t give us each fivo guiuoaa 
as a reward for our civility P Answer mo that.” 

"What the devil answer does it require?" 
sulkily demanded Mr. Withers : “ the thing 
speaks far itself.” 

“ To be sure it does !” continued Mr. Shadbolt i 
“ and so does the next proposition I am going to 
submit to your consideration. What if we do the 
thing quite genteel,— just introduce ourselves as 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Noakos— two gentlemen come 
down "On very particular business indeed to see 
the Hon. Mr. Talbot Syoamoro— I say, did 
that young chap start there in the next box ?” 

" Kot ho,” growled Mr. Witbors : " ho is read- 
ing the papor, and can’t hear what wo are saying. 
But you’d better make an end of this long talk 
of yours.” • 

" Well, then,” resumed Mr. Isqac Shadbolt, " I 
'was saying if we do the thing quite gentaft— see 
our otLstomer alone— whisper in his car a pressing 
invitation to accompany us to London— let him 
pay for the three first-class places— and put him 
quite at his easo the whole Way,— don’t you think 
he’s very likely to make us a compliment P Just 
leave it to me, and I'll give him such a hint that 
we’ll get our tip beforehand.” 

“ Well, do as you like,” answered Mr. Withers* 
unbending somewhat from the sullen dignity in 
which he was previously wrapped up dose. 
“ You’re a cunning fellow, Ike— and as you say, I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t blend profit with 
business.” 

"That’s so sensible a remark,” observed Mr. 
Shadbolt, " that we’U have another pot on the 
strength of it:”— and ho rang the bell accord- 
ingly. « 

The waiter appeared at the instant*— bringing 
in Christian’s dinner: but when it was placed 
before our young hero, he could not eat a morsel. 
He saw that the crisis was at hand: his employer 
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wm evidently about to be arrested on »ome serious 
charge of felony ; and these were Loudon police* 
officer* who had come down for the purpose. As 
for giving Mr, Sycamore a warning instruction, 
such on idea did not for n moment enter young 
Ashton's bead i-~ so far from defeating justbo 
under such circumstances, lie felt himself bound to 
do all he could to further its aims. 

Christian looked up at the clock in the coffee- 
room* it was just five, —and therefore in another 
hour and a half Mr. Sycaworo would to in cus- 
tody. The conversation in the adjoining box bad 
been temporarily suspended, from tin* fact that, the 
second pot of porter having been discussed, Messrs. 
Sbudbolt and Withers had juxt began to regale 
themselves with glasses of hot rum-and-water ; 
and it apparently took them some little time to 
arrivtvby dint of divers sipping* and tastings, at a 
conclusion as to whether the compound was to their 
liking or not. 

“ What a rum feller that chap Sycamore uppears 
to \m by nil accounts!” said Mr. Sbadbolt, at 
length breaking that interval of siienee. •* What 
a game ho was carrying on at the hotel in Picca- 
dilly — what is its name again ? — before he got that 
forged bill cashed." 

"A game indeedd" growled Mr. Withers. “Hut 
how do you account for this, —that when ho did 
get it oitshed, he took and paid nil his debts and 
came off like a gentleman when he might have 
bolted away with hII the blunt ?” 

“ Why , don’t you see," responded Sbadbolt, “ it 
was a three months’ bill; nud ho never thought 
the forgery would be delected till it came due. 
So uo doubt his plan wus to enjoy life in tho mean- 
time. But If he had left London without paying 
his debts, he would have been blown upon. 1 
dure say he meant to pay the watering-places a 
visit one after the other ; and at cuch he would of 
course refer to the Piccadilly Hotel —what’s its 
name again P — as a proof of Ins respectability.” 

Christian felt so sick aud di/&y at all he had 
henrd, and likewise in consequence of the excite- 
incut through which he had tor the few previous 
hours been passiug, that he could not remain in 
the hot stifling coffee-room any longer. He accord- 
ingly paid his- bill, and departed. He walked out 
upon the pier to fefleet upon the course he ought 
to ad opv whether he should at once proceed to 
tho Koval Hotel, pack up his box, aud depart— or 
whether he should await tho expected catastrophe, 
lie was apprehensive that if he adopted the former 
course, it might bo subsequently imagined he had 
boon all along Sycamore’s accomplice, and that he 
fled from the presence of impending danger the 
moment he heard of it. But while he was yet 
deliberating within himself, he suddeuly perceived 
Mr. Sycamore advancing along the pier, in com- 
pany with a couple of the fashionable acquaint- 
an cos whom ho had formed At Kaiusgate. A sud- 
den thought Hashed to Christian’s mind, and he 
resolved to oft spun it. 


| CHAPTER LTLlh 

I * 

| SIB J Obi. I’ll BTLWAHD. 

! Apfboackibu the gmup, who had stopped to goxe 
upon a vessel in the distuuce, our hero said tu a 
cold Ann voice, “ Mr. Sycamore, l wish to have a 
few moments’ conversation with you." 

“ With me ! What about f ” exclaimed that in- 
divldual. ‘‘Don't you see I am engaged with 
friends for the present ? Damme, man, I'm en* 
gaged 1” 

“ Mr. Sycamore," responded Christian, that 
which I have to say to you, will admit of no 
delay." 

“Oh, ah— I see!" ejaculated our lien/s em- 
ployer : and turning to his friends, he said in ail 
easy off-hand tnanucr, “ It is about some little 
business that 1 entrusted to my private tvere- 
tary. Excuse mo ior a few minutes : 1 will speedily 
rejoin you.” 

Christian allowed the falsehood about the “little 
private business" to pass unnoticed; and ho moved 
away from tho spot. Sycamore was almost imme- 
diately by his side ; aud ho said iu a hurried 
anxious voice, “What is it, Ashton? — why tho 
deuce do you look so serious ?” 

“ l eamiot sputtk to you hero," responded Chris- 
tian. “ 1 will thank you to accompany mo to tho 
hotel.” 

“ Hut what is it P" demanded Sycamore, who 
did uufc dare be angry ; for bo saw' that there was 
in i iced something ominously wrong. 

Christian made no answer- but led t.ho way 
straight to the hotel, — Sycamore walking by bis 
bide, and continuing to ask what it all meant, hut 
wiUiout receiving a single yalluble m repiv. In a 
very few minutes tho hotel was reached : Oiiriaiian 
proceeded straight up to his mnpluyer's hilling- 
room ; and when they were both there alone to- 
gether, Mr. Sycamore said, “ Now will you tell 
mo what 1 ho douce you mean by tins strange conduct 
on your purt ?” 

“Simply this,” Answered Ashton, — “that it does 
not suit mo to remain any longer in your employ- 
ment; and I require u written acknowledgment to 
the ellW't that our acquaintance has on!} lusted u 
fortnight—- that it commenced under certain cir- 
cumstances —and that it it of my own accord 1 
at this particular hour insist on severing nur con- 
nexion.” 

SKcauiorv’s Countenance grow mire and more 
blank, and his manner more and more nervous, as 
our hero went on speaking. He nevertheless 
exerted every effort to veil his contusion and his 
misgivings, which indeed amounted to terror : but 
be could not suetw*od — and in a trembling voice he 
mid, ** Hut my dear Ashton " 

“ Address me not, sir, in so familiar a manner !** 
exclaimed our young hero, indignantly r “ do not 
ask me another question— but sit down at mice 
aud pen such a document os I have suggested." 

“One word— and only one word!” cried the 
trembling villain. “ Something must have been 
said— you must have heard something ” 

“At oil events 1 hare seen enough," interrupted 
Christian, “ to he only too anxious that oar am* 
ih'xiqr should be aovnrcd." 
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j « The people of the hotel— have they said any- 
! thing to you?*’ asked Sycamore. 

| “Nothing more baa been said to me since l Toft 
i v ,»ur presence in the forenoon and then it 
j struck Christian that if h© left Mr. Sycamore in a 
j state of fearful uncertainty, be might suddenly 
j abscond,— in which case justice would be cheated 
i ot its due, and he himself would have given that 
I very warning intimation which he bad resolved not 
: to afford. Ho accordingly went on to say, a I sco 
I through you, Mrf Sycamore ; and that is the reason 
| I choose to leave you. But for my own character’s 
; sake 1 atn determined to hare such a certificate or 
j acknowledgment as that which I have described." 

| “ You see through me ?” Sycamore repeated in- 

1 voluntarily: for he was trembling and quivering, 
ond his senses were almost lost under the influence 

of terror. •* But the people of the hotel ” 

“They doubtless continue in tho same happy 
state of credulity/* answered Christian, “ as that 
into which jrou have succeeded in lulling them ? 
Now, sir, without further delay, give mo tho docu- 
! merit/’ 

! “But what uso will you moko of it?" asked 
j Sycamore, who for an instant thought of bullying 
! aiul blustering: hut, the next moment he felt that 
I he had better not— fur Christian's demeanour was 
, linn and resolute. 

i “ The only u.-c 1 shall make of it/’ replied the 
young mau, “ is thut if ever a word he uttered 
aspersing mv character iu connexion with your 
j name, 1 shall at one produce that document/' 

| Mr. Sycamore appeared to be relieved somewhat 
i by this assurance : yet still lie required another 

■ one; — and lie said in a voice of abject entreaty, 
i “ You will not, Mr. Ashton — you will not breathe 
| a disparaging word — " 

j “ l promise you that 1 shall not middle mum. 

! ces^irily m tour affairs/’ interrupted Christian. 

I “The first thing to-morrow morning I shall lea\ e 
j Kiinihgnlc.” 

I “ ( )h ! of course I shall pay you the money that 
1 is due to you,” cried Mr. Sycamore, who began to 

■ hi eat lie more freely : and lie even resumed some- 
| what of his jaunty air of indifference. 

i “Not a shilling !” ejaculated Christian. “I 
! would not (oueh a single farthing of the money 
f which you have in your possession I— a ml I will 
j thank you t<i add to tho document that 1 thus 
j ‘positively renounce every fraction in tho shape of 
| salary or remuneration/' 

I “Well, just as you like/’ observed Mr. ffyea* 

' more, half sullenly, half flippantly; and then, as' 
I hesa^edown at the writing-table, ho added with 
j an ironical smile, “ It is now for you to dictate and 
!• for rn© (o wield the pen.” 

Christian took no notice of this species of rar- 
! castic j<* t : but he began to dictate a document 
in the sense which he had already sketched forth, 
—rendering tbo terms altogether exculpatory of 
himself with regard to complicity in whatsoever 
; misdeeds might subsequently transpire in respect 
to his employer. Sycamore winced considerably 
beneath this infliction— for such to all intents and 
, .purposes it was. Once or twice he looked up into 
I Christian's cotfntenance t but be beheld firm re- 
» soluteness there ; and be was compelled to writ© 
j on unto the end. When he had finished and 
1 signed the document, Christian read it carefully 
t over — folded it up— and placed It in hk pocket. 
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“ You really don't mean me any mischief ?” 
said Mr. Sycamore, again adopting a ton© of 

entreaty. 

“Whatever promises I have made you** HU* 
swerod our hero, “ slmll be faithfully fulfilled/* 

He then issued from the room j and descending 
to the bar of tho hotel, said to the young female 
who kept the accounts in the landlord’s absence, 
u Can you make me out a bill altogether separata 
from that of Mr. Syoamore P’* 

“ Certainly I can, sir/’ she replied, with a look 
of lunaaemenfc. u But why do you ask the ques- 
tion ?” 

" Bocauso I have resigned my situation with 
Mr, Sycamore/’ responded Christian t 41 and as I 
intend to leave the hotel to-morrow morning, it 
suits my arrangements with Mr. Syeamwro to 
settle »ny own account off-hand.” 

“In that case, sir/* answered the bar-maid, 
“ your bill shall bo made out. But I hope that 
there has been no sudden disagreement— nothing 
unpleasant " 

“ Bo not say another word now/’ interrupted 
Christian : “ and I wilt take an opportunity of* 
Idling you know all about it a little later.” 

lie (hen repaired to his own room, whore h© 
began In pack up his tilings in preparation for 
departure in the morning. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sycamore had been left in no 
very enviable state of feeling i lor ho could not 
rightly conjecture the cause of Christian'* conduct. 
Indeed ho know not whether it wore bettor to 
decamp at onoo— or whether ho might, venture to 
remain at the hotel until tho first thing in tho 
morning — at which time ho had already come (o tho 
determination of departing likewise. After having 
taken two or three agitated and uneasy turn* to 
and fro in tho room, he rang the boll and dm red 
that his man James might be ordered to stop up 
to him. 

“Well, James/’ said Mr. FUratnoro, as soon as 
his accomplice made his apjicurrmce, “ things «oem 

to ho taking an awkward aspect But are you 

sure you have shut tho <l*»ur P” 

“Yes, yes - the door’s shut fast enow,” nn- 
swerod Jumm “ Bufr how do you ‘mean (fiat 
things is looking orkard r* Whertia the orkard- 
ribss ?" * * 

“1 mean that young Ashton 2ms suddenly left 
me,” responded Sxcamore ; “and lie /mid as plainly 
as ho, could speak that he lifts seen through me.” 

“ uow could he have found out auythink ?” 
asked James. “ Bid In* suspect that you yourwdf 
answered them letters which was written to Dukes, 
Marquises, and Karls, bunkers and Baronets ; and 
that 1 sent up them answers of your*n in a parcel 
to my brother in London to bo posted there P” 

“ I don't know how he cam© to suspect/’ replied 
Sycamore impatiently ; ** but t do know that the 
cane is getting devilish serious/' 

“But you meant to leave to-morrow morning,** 
said James: “it was agreed upon ’twixt you 
and me that our quarters wits to be shifted.” 

“ Ye*.” exclaimed Sycamore ; “because I 
reckoned qpou what this evening’s business might 
produce. Here have I got hold of two young 
chaps w ith plenty of money— I have already ascer- 
tained tbaUthey are ready to take a hand at Cards 
or rattle tho dice— a splendid little dinner is 
ordered— I should, ply thorn with champagne — I 
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should get them into a nice traifl— and I know 
deuced well it would be worth a couple of thou- 
sand— perhaps more. Then away to Dover to- 
morrow— and off to Boulogne! That was the 
plan : but how the deuce I’m to act now, I can't 
for the life of me decide/* 

“ You must risk it,” answered James. 44 Every- j 
thing seems right enough amongst the hotel -people 
—though by the bye I did hear that the landlord 
is gone up to London : but he can't very well get 
back again till to-morrow— and by the time be 
comes we may be far away.** 

" Ah ! but there is suoh a thing as sending down 
a telegraphic message !*’ ejaculated Mr. Sycamore, 
with a sudden consternation upon his features. 

” By jingo, aye !’* cried James, looking equally 
discr&iftted. “ 1 never thought of them galvanic 
wires which talks eighty or a hundred mile at a 
strelch.’* 

” Well, what is to be done t" asked Sycamore, 
pacing the room in agitation and bewilderment. 
•' To have to bolt with a beggarly hundred 
t guineas in one’s pocket, would be a wretched affair 
indeed !” 

j “Why didn’t you follow my advice,** asked 
. James, sullenly, "and bolt from the hotel in Picca- 
| dilly when you got the five hundred pounds? 

1 W hat tho devil was the use of paying all them 
debt* — ■■ * 

K You know whnt my calculations were,” an- 
swered Sycamore impatiently. " 1 thought that 
we should come down here with such a good name 
that by this time I might have hooked thousands 
qut of the young fellows at play : and now, just as 
i the opportunity is serving, tho storm begins to 
gather as dark as possible.” 

"Well, but does young Ashton mean to 
peach P” inquired tho dapper groom : “ that's the 
pint.” 

"No— I don’t think he does: and yet there is 
something strange and mysterious in his conduct 
which I cannot altogether understand.” 

“ Trevor mind tho strangeness I” responded the 
groom : "you must run the risk. Let the dinner 
go on— let the young chans come— do you feather 
your nest— and we’ll make a bolt of it precious 
early in the morning. You've got loads of jewd- 
- lory and different things that you can carry away 
easy enough ; and as for the clothes, they must of 
course be left behind.” 

Mr. Sycamore reflected for a few minutes ; and 
•hen said, “ Well, James, it must be as you have 
suggested: the dinner shall go on— and we will 
risk it.” 

In the meanwhile Christian Ashton, having 
given his instructions to the bar-maid in respect 
to his hill, issued from the hotel to ramble about 
and commune with himself. He bitterly regretted 
that he had ever entered the employment of such 
a person as Mr. Sycamore: he blamod himself for 
want of prudence and caution in having adhered 
to his engagement after his suspicions were first 
awakened at the hotel in Piccadilly. But it was 
unfortunately too late thus to remonstrate with 
liimself j and his repioings were useless. He had 
made up his uttud, as the reader has seen, to 
discharge hit own account at the hotel, and thus 
prove that his principles were upright ;— and we 
must observe that ha had an ample supply of ready 
money, inasmuch as a comparative! r small inroad 


h a d been ma de upon the fifty guinea? presented to 
him by Mr. Bcdcliffe after the affair at Oaklands 
several months back. He resolved to remain ab- 
sent from the hotel until after Mr. Sycamore^ a 
arrest ; as he did not wish to be present to have 
the appearance of triumphing in the downfall of 
that individual. 

He roamed beyond the precincts of BamsgaUt 
out into the country : but so absorbed was he in 
his reflections, that his walk was prolonged to even 
a greater distance than he had first intended. The 
fields through which he had been proceeding, 
brought him towards the high road ; and ho sate 
upon a stile to rest himself ere he began to retrace 
his way. About a hundred yards off stood a house 
of handsome appearance, having a flower-garden 
enclosed with iron railings in front— and with a 
kitchen- garden, shrubbery, paddock, and other 
grounds in the rear. The habitation stood all 
alone ; and Christian was just wondering to him- 
self in a sort of abstracted manner who dwolt there* 
whon his ear suddenly caught the sounds of an 
equipage advancing along the road at a rapid rata. 

It was a travelling carriage with four horses ; ami 
as it whirled by the spot wLoro Christian was 
resting himself, he caught a transient glimpse of 
two ladies seated inside. One of them appeared 
to bo of exceeding beauty, so far as he could judge 
by that passing look : but be had no opportunity 
of particularly noticing the features of the other. 
Scarcely however had the equipage thus dashed by, 
when there was a sudden crash — the postilion j > 
shouted out— and the horses began to plunge. The ( 
hinder axle of the carriage had broken ; and the 
vehicle itself had only been saved from completely j 
upsetting by falling against the high bank which j 
bordered the road on the opposite side to that ! 
Where Christian was placed. Screams thrilled 
from within the carriage; and in a moment our . 
young hero was flying towards the spot to render 
his assistance. ! 

The postilions were so busily occupied in restrain- ! 
ing their frightened horses, that they could not at J 
once hfdp in extricating tho ladies from the inte- 
rior of the carriage ; and therefore Christian’s 
prompt appearance on the scene of the accident 
was most opportune. He hastened to open tho 
dtx>r which was uppermost ; and to his hastily put 
inquiry, he received the assurance that the two 
ladies had experienced no more serious incon- 
venience than the sudden shock and the accom- 
panying alarm had occasioned. He aided them to 
descend : his idea of the beauty of one was imme- 
diately confirmed ; and he now perceived that the 
other was as handsome and as commanding in 
appearanoo as the former was more delicately and 
youthfully charming. But he had not many mo- 
ments to contemplate the ladies, nor to'reiterate 
the expression of his hope that they had sustained 
no injury, ere another individual appeared upon 
the scene. This was an elderly gentleman, who 
with half-shuffling half-hobbling gait had issued 
forth from the house which Christian was a fow 
minutes back so much admiring. He was 
one of the oddest looking beings that our hero had 
ever beheld, with the single exception perhaps of 
the unfortunate Earl of Lascelles. He was en- 
veloped in a flowered silk dressing-gown of the 
gayest pattern : a cap of the same material eon* 
trusted stMfttgety with bis gray hair and his ooarwy 
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sensual, forbidding features. Hii feet, which hud 
a gouty appearance, were thrust into loose slippers ; 
and though it was now past six o’clock in the 
evening, yet it seemed — to judgo by bis apparel— 
as if this singular old man bad only just got out of 
bed. 

The la£y to whom we have alluded as being of a 
fine and commanding beauty, was about thirty 
years of age ; and her handsome countenance had 
a bold and resolute expression. Her companion 
whom we have described as beautiful, was at least 
ten years younger. The former had dark hair and 
eyes — the latter brown hair and blue eyes. Imme- 
diately upon tfie old man approaching this group, 
exclamations of. recognition were exchanged by 
s himself and the elder lady— at the same time that 
* they shook hands. 

*• My dear Mrs. Oxenden, what an accident 1 
what a way to arrive at your old friend’s house 1** 
Ho. 42.— FOURTH Sftftisa.' 


ejaculated the elderly gentleman, with an air of 
4he deepest concern. 

“It is fortunate that the accident should have 
occurred close by your door, Sir Joseph,” answered 
Mrs. Oxenden : “ or else wo might have had a long 
and tedious walk.” 

Christian observed that while these observations 
were being exchanged, the young and beautiful 
lady appeared to bo suddenly stricken with a sort 
of dismay. She started — she looked in wild be* 
wilderroent upon the shuffling, shambling old man 
—and then she stood transfixed with consternation 
and painful wonderment. Christian was himself 
astonished at the effect thus produced upon her; 
and in the Confusion of his own thoughts, be was 
about to ask if anything had distressed or fnght* 
ened her, when the old man, having first bent t 
devouring regard upon the young lady, fixed hit 
Woks suspiciously upon our hero. 
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••This young gentleman,** Mrs^Oxenden has- 
tened to observe, “ is not one; of our party : he is 
a stranger— and he came forward most kindly to 
render us his assistance.** 

“Oh, very good !*’ said the old man with an air 
of relief : and then he again turned his eyes upon 
the young lady, who became pale as death and 
seemed as if she were about to faint. 

“ We thank you roost smeereiy, sir,** said Mrs. 
Oxenden, turning towards our hero, but with a 
certain impatience in her air, as if she felt him to 
be one too many upon tho spot and wished him to 
be gone. 

lie dared not remain any longer— he bad no 
excuse: he accordingly raised his hat; and was 
turning away when he perceived tlmt the young 
lady ave a half-start as if she would have down 
towards him for protection. * 

“ Laura, do not bo foolish 1" said Mrs. Oxenden, 
in an under-tone, but with rapid and peremptory 
utteranco : and she caught the young lady by the 
arm, at the same time bending upon her a look of 
almost menacing sign! Heaney with her imperious 
dark eyes. “ This is 8ir Joseph Steward," 

A low faint shriek, coming from tho lips of ths 
beautiful but afflicted Laura, caught Christian's ear 
as ho was again turning from the spot;— and 
again under an irresistible influence of pity and 
compassion for that young lady, did tye stop short. 
Mrs. Oxenden now darted upon him a look full 
of anger, and she said, ** Your presenao, air, be- 
comes an intrusion effacing the sense of gratitude j 
for the assistance y fm rendered.’* 

Christian’s countenance grew crimson at this j 
rebuko so pointed and almost insolent ; and ho , 
hastened away from the spot. But on reaching J 
the stile, he glanced back ; and at that instant Sir 
Joseph Steward was addressing something to the! 
young lady. Ho had laid one hand familiarly j 
upon her shoulder; and with the pointed fore- J 
finger of the other hand he was gesticulating as if 
to convey impressiveness to the words ho was ut- 
tering. Laura was shrinking in visible terror 
and dismay— while Mrs. Oxenden, who stood be- 
hind the old man, was bending upon her a look of 
mingled reproach nud command. This was the 
spectacle) which root our hero'* oysp, — filling him 
with renewed' wonderment and compassion, and dor 
a few moments riveting him to the spot whence ho 
contemplated what was thus passing. But again 
did be catch tho dark eyes of Mrs. Oxenden flash- 
ing an angry glance towards him ; and struck with 
tho impropriety of thus obtrusively seeming tc 
meddle with other persons' business, he began to 
take his hurried way back across the fields. 

While retracing his steps to Ramsgate, which 
was about three miles distant— for, os we have 
already said, lie had wandered much farther 
than he intended when first getting out for his 
I walk— he naturally pondered all that had just 
| taken place. Profound was his pity on behalf of 
' that young and beautiful lady who had evidently 
' been introduced to Sir Joseph Steward for the first ; 

time, and who had shrunk with so much surprise, j 
1 aversion, and dismay at his presence. What 
. could it aU lnaittf— was some compulsory mar- ! 
riage in contemplation ? or was anything worse ; 
intended t Christian half regretted' that he had ' 
• *ot lingered upon, the sgtft to ascertain whether he . 
j could really render lory assistance to a young lady j 


ageist whom he feared an outrage of some kind of 
another was being contemplated. While thus re- 
flecting, he beheld a milk-woman advancing across 
the field ; and he resolved to question her. ‘As an 
introduction to the wishad-fbr discourse he asked 
for a draught of milk, for which he paid her libe- 
rally ; and he inquired, * Hoes not that houso be- 
long to Sir Joseph Steward P” 

“ Yes, sir,*' was the reply j u and a strange old 
gentleman he is.** 

" In what way P” asked Christen. 

“ Oh ! he lives such a queer eort of life when he 
is at home/* responded the milk- woman; “and 
dresses in such an odd fashion that the little boys 
iu the neighbourhood all Utugh at him t and then 
he tries to run after them to beat them with his 
cane— but he now can catch them because of the 
gout in his feet." 

* Is he married ?** inquired Christian. 

•* No, sir,'* answered the woman i and then with 
a meaning look, she added, "But I’m sure he 
ought to be ; for there isn't a decent girl in all 
these parts will go into his service." 

" You mean to say,” observed Christian, trem- 
bling on the beautiful Laura's behalf at what he 
thus heard, " that Sir Joseph Steward is not very 
correct in hi» conduct P" 

" Correct P No, sir!” exclaimed the woman. 
“My sister was fool enough to let her daughter 
take a situation at Verner House— that's the name 
of his place— but she was a good girl, and so no 
harm came of it c bat it was for no want of trying 
on Sir Joseph's part if she didn’t meet her ruin 
there. He is very rich, but does no good with his 
money .* ho is a bad landlord and a bad master ; 
and I shouldn't mind telling him so to his face. 
Ah ! sir, old as he is, and with ono foot in the 
grave, I con tell you that he has brought sorrow 
into many a humble home in these parts : for if 
he don’t use his riches to do good, he is lavish 
enough of his gold when it is U do harm. You 
understand roe, sir P” 

“ I do— unfortunately I do," rejoined Christian, 
his thought# painfully associating themselves wit Ji 
the beautiful Laura; and when he remembered 
that she had an air of artless innocence strongly 
cofttrnsting with the fierce commanding and im- 
perious demeanour of Mrs. Oxenden, he felt Ins 
blood boiling with indignation at tho bare suspi- 
cion of what might bo iu store for that defenceless 
being. 

* Yes, sir,” continued the milk-woman, “ there 
are many people about here who could tell a talo 
but little creditable to Sir Joseph Steward ; and 
rny only surprise is that ho Hasn't had his brains 
beat out long ago by some indignant husband* 
father, or brother. But money is such a power l 
—and if it does much mischief, it can also help to 
hush it up. Would you believe it— Sir Joseph is 
a magistrate ; and that gives him an opportunity 
of terrifying the poor wretches whom he has first 
injured" 

" Ho you happen to know the name of Oxea- 
den ?” inquired our hero. 

“ No, sir,” answered the woman. * “ But I most 
be going-dor l am already later than usual.” 

Christian could not detain her any longer ; and 
he had heard enough to deepen all the compassion 
he had previously felt on behalf of the beautiful 
Laura, ay well as to fill him with the moot serious 
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apprehension* that bo me dark plot was in contem- 
plation against that dotenoelew being's peace of 
mind. But bow could ho assist her P— and tBis 
was the question which he kept asking himself 
curing the remainder of hi* walk back into Items- 
5*te» 


CUAPTElt LXIU. 

TUB FINALS OF TUB fiTCAKORH SFISOPS. 

In the meantime what had boon passing at the 
lioyui Hotel m that towu ? At about a quarter 
past six o'clock two young gentlemen were intro- 
duced by the waiter to Mr. Sycamore’* sitting- 
room ; and that individual received thorn with 
every appearance of the warmest friendship.. One 
was barely tweuty-twu— the other a few months 
younger still s both on ensuing of age bad inherited 
fortune*— butli wore inexperienced, giddy, gay, 
uud extravagant— 'Anxious to bo considered very 
line dashing fellows, and never pausing to reflect 
at what high price they were purchasing this re- 
putation. There was no kinship between them: 
but they lmd boon to college together, and their 
iutituaoy was renewed wheu launching themselves 
upon the great sea of life. They considered Mr. 
Sycamore to b© the very pink of everything that 
was most admirable, fascinating, and worthy of 
imitation as a man of fashion; and they were as 
proud of having obtained his friendship as if they 
were associating with the highest aristocrat in the 
hurt. 

Such were the two young gentlemen whom Mr. j 
Swfimor© had invited to dinner? and on their 
I'.uug introduc 'd, he ordered tho wuitor to have, 
the banquet .stvcU up ui once. Tho comm ami 1 
wus promptly obeyed ; and Mr. Sycamore rul down 
to table with his guests. The oouises of soup and 
ihli piissul off ngr«r>ably enough; and Sycamore 
felt his spintb reuse «s hj pCt^cived that tho 
young gent lumen were m (to exqajlont humour to 
do justice to the wine. With j| ltio third Coiirio 
the i'hauipMguu was introduced; ami after cho flr»t 
^Iusm the y«»ung gentlemen begun to grow very 
lalk.it ivc, and likewise to show off their airs. 

•* Well, you speak of fino women dowu hero, 
Sycamore,” mu id one, running hi* ling, m in fin 
affected mamipr through bis perfumed hair; “but 
J vow and declare 1 hare not seen any to my 
taste." 

“ What ! not at bathing time ?” asked Mr. 
Sycamore with a knowing l«»u*r. ** Why, ray dear 

•follow, 1 «aw you mi the sands for three hours 
yesterday, nearly all the while tho tide served; 
and youjtmvcr once had your glass down from 
your eye.” 

t% Ton my soul, that’* ton bad, ByceraorO 1" 
said the young gentleman, infinitely delighted at 
Ibis flattering compliment to bis rakish propen- 
sities. “ I must confess I saw more of Lady Har- 
riot'* bust than she usually displays when in 
evening costume-— —and yet you know the does 
drew devilish low." 

. “Ah 1" cried Sycamore, “I always thought 
there was something between you and L idy Har- 
riet— especially as her husband neglects her," 

** Cornc, coane, Sycamore - don’t. be scandalous 1" 


said the youuu gentleman, laughing uat&easftly. 
w Suppose I did dauoo five times running with 
Lady Harriot tho other evening— and suppose X 
did sit nest to her at supper— and suppose X did 
ride out on horseback with her next day — —why, 
what then P People of course can draw tlioir own 
inferences j but 1 say nothing.” 

“ You are two young rakes,” exclaimed Mr. 
Sycamore, pumping up tho merriest laugh ho could 
possibly force by that artificial process j u and I 
shall roally lose my character if I am soon in your 
company: I shall bo act down as bad as your- 
selves. Come, fiU— and pans the champagne." 

u It's all this fellow hero who leads mo into 
mischief," continued the seme young gentleman 
who had previously been spooking, and who now 
alluded to his companion, who was just • few 
months older than himself, *‘I should like to 
know how ho get* on with that pretty little widow 
with the sweet blue eyes P" 

44 Oh, if you think 1 mean matrimony," drawled 
out tho youog gentleman thus alluded to, at the 
same time giving an affected laugh, * 4 you arc most 
gloriously mistaken— and the little widow knows 
it. Mind, I do not say that she is of a larking 
disposition : but suppose she is -and that sho 
takes a fancy to me— and suppose that she 1ms no 
objection to a little amour upon the sty,— well, is 
she tho worse P or am 1 the worse P Just answer 
me that." 

"Not a bit of itl" ejaculated Mr. $yenmoro« 

** But of course wo now know what it all means, 
and on \\ hat. terms tho protty little widow and you 
stuml together." 

We may as well observe lbr the information of 
the reader, that the Lady Harriet and tho pretty 
little widow thus spoken of, wore two as virtuous 
Itt'lica as any in the* wluda world— ami that by no 
levity, much less impropriety on their parts, had 
they ever afforded the slightest ground for those 
diabolically impertinent modes iu which their 
names were mentioned. It is too often the case 
that the characters of well -principled women are 
nodded, and winked, and hinted away as a sacrifice 
to the wiser* Id.* vanity of profligate coxcombs, 
who Hatter themselves that it is very fino in Joed 
and “ quite tho hmg" to have such little liaisons 
ou’baud. Sycuuore, as a man of the world, know . 
pcrlectly*weli that it was uothiug but uicru vaunt 
an. I braggadocio on the part of Ids guests t but he 
encouraged it— bn pretended to buiavc iu it -he 
ininiHterud to their wi etched vanity- and he con* 
filuficil'hy tolling them that they were two diHpe* 
rate fellows, and that if Im had a wife or sisiars 
ho would sooner abut them up in convent* than 
allow such irresistible* to approach them. All 
this elevated the two shallow-brained young gau* 
tinmen into perfect ecstasies ; uud they began 
talking more largely still, but iu somewhat another 
strain. 

*• For my part," said he who wo* barely twenty* j 
two, " X am getting tired of Englaud— I. think 1 j 
shall go abroad, 1 have seep so much of life, I i 
aw protty near worn out." | 

" Moil, it's just tho case with mo/’ observed the i 
other young gentleman ; " there's no enjoyment 
in pleasure now. When one baa had the finest 
women iu Eagbind at his command, and revetted* 
so in wine that he can stand anything and baS 
not even the luxury, of getting gloriously drunk. 
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be nay begin to talk of satiety. Ton my word, 
I’d give anything for a headache next morning 
after a debauoh, by way of a change." 

"Ah I you two fellows have seen too much oi 
life !" observttf^* "camore, with a deprecating 
•hake of the as if it were a very serious 
matter indeed: “you have gone at such a devil 
of a pace l But after all, there's nothing like it." 

" Nothing !" said the younger of the two gen* 
tlemcn. " A short life and a merry one." 

“Ah, that's my maxim!" exclaimed the other. 
** Bass the champagne." 

At this moment the waiter entered, and whis- 
pered to Mr. Sycamore, " A gentleman, sir, wishes 
to speak to you 1 for a moment. He says he has 
called about a yacht." 

"A yacht P” ejaculated Sycamore aloud. "It 
must be a mistake. I hare not spoken to any 
one " 

"The gentleman says, sir," continued the 
waiter, etill in a whisper, " that be must speak 
to you— 'and he won't detain you a minute." 

“ What's his name ?" asked Sycamore, growing 
•omewhat uneasy at this announcement of the 
stranger's pertinacity to obtain an interview with 
him. 

“ His name, sir f Ok, he says it is Mr. Smith 
—and his friend's is Mr. Noakes." 

"Ah, he has a friend with him FI* said Syoa- 
more : and this oiroumstanoe, as well as the two 
names which seemed to be most ominously like 
fictitious ones, sent a cold apprehension to the 
cooscienoe-strickon individual's heart. 

"Don't suffer yourself to be intruded upon 
now !" exclaimed one of the young gentlemen. 

" Say that Mr. Sycamore is not within ?" cried 
the other, in an authoritative tone to the 
waiter. 

" And if they don't go, pitch them down the 
stairs," added the first 

" Or toae them out of the window," super&dded 
the second. 

" What shall I say, sir P” asked the waiter, who 
himself looked somewhat embarrassed, as if he had 
a vague suspicion of impending evil Boating in 
his mind— although he iff os t probably considered 
Mqpars. Smith and N oakes to be sheriffs'-officers, 
and 'therefore to have no mission more serious 
than that of the execution of civil process*. 

“ Are they realty gentlemen P" inquired Syca- 
more, who now felt aa if boiling oil were pouring 
through his veins. 

" Well, sir, they told me to say they was," an- ( 
•wered the waiter : but he did not think it neces- 
sary to state in addition the trifling fact that a 
half-crown had boon thrust into ius hand as a 
bribe for the representation of the gentility of 
Mirttrs Smith Noshes. 

"X think I had better see tflem," said Mr. Syca- 
more, whom perturbation— amounting indeed to 
anguish-*was so plainly visible that the waiter 
fancied he beheld therein the confirmation of his 
fears, and the two young gentlemen began to ex- 
change suspicious looks. “ Where are they P" in- 
quired Sycamore* M the thought suddenly struck 
him that be would pass into the next room, put on 
hie hat, and decamp as quickly as his legs would 
earrj him. 

** They are on the landing, sir," responded the 
waiter. 


Mr. Sycamore's countenance grew terribly 
blank, as be at once comprehended that the 
avlnue of escape was thus completely closed; 
while the circumstance that Messrs. Smith and 
Noakes preferred waiting outside the door rather 
than being shown to his sitting-room, fearfully 
confirmed all his worst terrors. Nevertheless, he 
had still sense enough left amidst the anguished 
confusion of his thoughts, to comprehend that the 
two individuals who sought him were evidently 
disposed to conduct their proceedings in as delicate 
a way as possible ; and whatever might happen, ha 
himself bad no inclination to excite the scandal of 
exposure. 

"Tell them I will come immediately," he said: 
and he filled a bumper of champagne iu the hope 
of giving himself courage and deadening the 
frightful horror of his thoughts: but the wine, 
which a few minutes back had flowed like nectar 
down his throat, now appeared to remain thure as 
if against the impediment of the feelings which 
well nigh suffocated him. 

" What the deuce does it all mean, Sycamore P" 
asked one of the young gentlemen, the instant the 
waiter had left the room. " la it a cose of tapping 
on the shoulder P If so, make use of me — I’m 
your man for a few hundreds." 

“ And I also !" exclaimed the other young gen- 
tleman. " Always stick by your friend— and never 
say die till you’re dead. That's my motto.” 

It was with a ghastly look that Sycamore en- 
deavoured to say something with a laugh of forced 
cheerfulness : but horribly apprehensive that those 
who awaited him, would lose all patience and come 
in to seek him if he tarried any longer, he hurried 
from the room. On tho landing he beheld the 
self-styled Messrs. Smith and Noakus ; and one of 
them said, "Can we have a little talk together 
in private, Mr. Sycamore P" 

"This way, gentlemen,” said the miserable 
wretch in a half-choking voice : and he led them 
into his sitting-room, which in addition to tho door 
that thus opened upon the landing, had another 
communicating with the parlour that served as his 
dining-room. 

3fhe two individuals kept very close upon Mr. 
Sycamore, aa they followed him into the room and 
after they had entered it ; and the one who acted 
as spokesman, aaid with a significant look, “ You 
will give us credit, Bir, for having discharged this 
unpleasant little duty in as delicate a way as pos- 
sible. My name isn’t Smith— nor is my partner*! 
name N oakes. Allow us to introduce ourselves as 
Mr. Isaac Shadbolt, and Mr. William Withers, both 
very much at your service." 

“Not too loud— not too loud!" gasped Syca- 
more, indicating the door of communication be- 
tween the two rooms. "Who are you gentle- 
men?" he faltered forth. "Ia it— is it— debt?" 
and the unhappy man would have given worlds at 
that moment to be told that he was merely about 
to be consigned to a debtor's gaol ; but a secret 
voioe whispered in his soul that it was not for 
debt 

" Well sir, we are officers, it is true," replied 
Mr. Shadbolt, who thought it necessary to break 
the matter as delicately es possible, inasmuch as he 
entertained the hope that the reward would be 
commensurate with the amount of his kind eonsi- 
| deration i " but we are not exactly sheriffs' -officers 
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— though my friend Withers was a few years back, * There is not,” answered Sycamore i "there is 
if I don’t mistake. You was a bum-bailiff once, ibis door, an<^ there is the one upon the land* 

Withers — waln*t you P* ing ” 

“ What’s that to you F" growled the sulky get- “ But what do you want P” asked Wither 
tleman, who thought that his comrade was carry- sulkily. 

ing the delicacy of the proceeding to a most unne- “ Never do you mind what the gentleman 
cesaary degree of refinement. “ Whatsomever 1 was wants,” said Shadbolt, " Wai^^nttani, sir." 
once, Tm a detective now.” Thereupon he skipped towarffPfe door of com* 

M You see, sir,” continued Mr. Shadbolt, “ that mumoation in order to peep through the key* hole 
there isn't a better-hearted fellow in all the world and ascertain whether thsre was a door or not at 
than my friend Withers; and there isn't a more the further extremity of the adjoining room. But 
gentlemanly dog than honest Ike Shadbolt — though as he popped his head suddenly down, he caught 
he says it of himself which shouldn't say it. Gay the twinkling of an eye on the other tide of the 
and dashing gentlemen like you, sir, will get into key-hole : then that eye was abruptly withdrawn 
trouble; and with such brilliant examples as Dr. —he could see into the next room— and he beheld 
Dodd and Mr. Fauntleroy before your eyes, for- a young gentleman rapidly retreating towards 
gery must be looked upon as one of the genteel another young gentleman who sate at tha table, 
little frailties of which human natur' is susceptible “Your friend* have twigged you, sir, I am 
in this sublunary spear.” sorry to say,” observed Mr. Shadbolt* turning 

Haring thus wound up bit truly beautiful and away from the door and addressing himself to the 
highly edifying speech— wherein by an ingenious prisoner. "They hare been listening, sir ; for I saw 
implication he conveyed to the prisoner the precise an eye— and where an eye oan peep an ear oan 
charge for which he was captured — Mr. Shadbolt plant itself.” 

took a pinch of snuff, and affected to be a long Mr. Syoamore gave utterance to an oath exp res- 
time w partaking of that refreshment— which was sive of his bitter vexation and disappointment. • 
another piece of delicate consideration on his part. The feet is, he had intended to take advantage ot 
the purpose being to afford Mr. Syoamore leisure the generous offers just now made by the two 
to compose his feelings. young gentlemen. The forged bill for which ha 

“Am I to go with youP” asked the wretched was arrested, was for five hundred pounds; and he 
man, his countenance white as a sheet and his had purposed to represent to those young gontle. 
whole form trembling nervously. men that he was in the custody of sheriffs’- 

“ In course you be,” growled Mr. Withers, who officers for a debt to a similar amount— so that 
seemed offended at the bare idea of the necessity if he could manage to obtain that sum from them 
for such a proceeding being doubted. he would have a chance of hushing up the affair 

• “Hold your tongue, Withers,” said Mr. Shad- immediately on his arrival in London with tha 
bolt. “ The fact is, my dear sir, we would cheer- detectives. But this hope was now completely 
fully do without you if we could ; it grieves us to overthrown ; and scarcely had Mr. Shadbolt an- 
disturb you at dinner— but it is impossible to nounced to him that “ his friends had twigged 
dispense with your society, now that we have had him,” when he heard the hell down stairs ringing 
the honour of forming your acquaintance. But violently. It was the bell of the adjoining room ; 
no one need know anything about it. And look and the waiter was not very long in aniwertng it, 
you here, sir,” he added, suddenly lowering his inasmuch as he bid been nearly all the time upon 
voice to a mysterious whisper, and drawing the the landing, with his own ear applied to the key- 
pnsoner partially aside ; “ just tip my friend hole of the sitting-room where the above described 
Withers five guineas, and he’ll leave those hand- scone with the officers had taken plaoe. 
cuffs that he's got with him, all snug at the bottom “ Our hats, waiter, immediately I our hats 1” the 
of his coat-pocket. Excuse me too for observing two young gentlemen in tho adjacent apartment 
that I am not exactly above accepting the feme wore now heard to ejaculate : and then the words 
little compliment for myself, as you might possibly “■swindler," “ forger,” “adventurer,'” “scoundrel,” 
suppose I am.” and other equally pleasing appellations were like-r 

* “ You will let me keep all I have about me — or wise wafted to the wretched Sycamore's ears, 
all I may get?” said Sycamore, — who, now that “Good heaven, what an exposure 1” moaned 
the bitterness of his arrest was past, began to the wretohed man, turning away towards the win- 
recover his self-possession. < dcr#/ 

“ You shall experience just such treatment, The waiter entered to fetch the two young gen- 
■Lr” answered Mr. Shadbolt, “ as we should show tlemen's bats, which had been left in the sitting- 
1 our own brother if he got into trouble and we was room ; and he relieved his own feelings by sparring 
charged with the business.” for a moment like clock-work behind Mr. Syce- 

Sycamore drew out bis purse, and handed five more’s back, at the same time making signs to 
guineas to Mr. Withers, who was thereupon most the two officers— ak much as to imply that he 
graciously pleased to suffer his countenance to knew it all, and that as he was now convinced 
expand into a more amiable expression than it bad he should never get a penny pieoe from Mr. 
hitherto worn; while Mr. Shadbolt, on receiving a Sycamore fur waiting on him, he should very 
similar gratuity, proclaimed his conviction that much like to inflict summary chastisement upon 
Mr. Sycamore was a regular gentleman and should the scoundrel. Having performed this panto- 
be treated as such. mime, be said gruffly, “ Did you speak, sir f” 

“ Will you Hot me go into the next room for a “ Who? 1? No 1” ejaouktod Sycamore, startled 
few momente P” asked Syoamore hastily. from his wretched reverie and turning abruptly 

* Not if so be as there’s a door on t’other side/* round. # 
responded Mr. Withers. “Then you had ought to,” returned the waller « 
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and raising his voice to U higher key, he exclaimed, 
44 You had ought to say what basiu&s you have— 
a swindling scoundrel like you —coming to a re- 
spectable hotel, giving your orders like a prince, 
robbing everybody, and not so much m paying the 
poor devils at servants which has run their legs 
off to wait upon you, A precious nice thing to 
get into the local papers amongst the Fashionable 
Intelligence : — 4 The Jlon. Talbot Sycamore re- 
moved on Wadn&itiay la ft from the Royal Hotel 
at Ramsgate to Ms town house of Newgate* 
Dash my wig, such an Honourable and the 
waiter in order to Tent his indignant feelings upon 
something, dashed his white napkin frantically 
down upon the unoffending carpet. 

Comforted by this procedure, he took up the 
two young gentlemen’s hats, and stalked out of 
thertxftn, leaving tin' door wide open. 

“Lot’s go ut once/’ haul Sycamore; “or the 
whole hotel will bo up iu artiu.” 

“X think you have a servant, sir P said Mr. 
Shad ho It. 

44 Perdition take- the servant I” rejoined Syca- 
more sharply, “Let him shift for himself.” 

The waiter was bolding forth to the two young 
gentlemen in the adjacent apartment, on the im- 
propriety of sooundrcU in general and Mr. 
Sycamore in particular, taking up their quarters 
at first-rate hotels,— so Chat the culprit was 
enabled to slip out of the establishment, closely 
accompanied however by the two detectives. In 
the street they mot the dapper groom ; and bo at 
{ once comprehended that something was the 
matter. It was impossible to avoid giving him a 
suitable explanation : whereupon he darted away, 
—thinking perhaps that it wu$ impolitic for him 
to risonter the hotel, as ho might stand a chance 
of being given into custody as an aider and abettor 
of bis master in the process of swindling which 
I bad been carried on. Neither did he deem it ex- 
| pndiont to accompany his master to Loudon; aiul 
I thus he did indeed fulfil Mr. Sycamore's recora- 
' inundation- that he should shift for lumsclf. 

Barely five uiiuutes had elapsed after Sycamore’s 
departure with the two detectives— and while the 
waiter was acquainting the barmaid und all the 
other domestics with the dcWls of the explosion 
' that T had just occurred— when a telegraphic do-, 
sputcli was hurriedly brought into the hotel from 
; the railway station. It contained simply these 
j words “ Give Sycamore and the groom into cus- 
| tody. Leave Mr. Ashton unmolested : be is inno 
i cent, i shall he down by the next train.” 

| This was from the landlord of the hotel, who 
had gone up to London, where ho had instituted 
inquiries with such rapidity and effect, as to be en- 
abled to arrive at the conclusions contained in that 
telegraphic despatch. It was however too l Ate to 
net U|K>n it — for the band of justice had already 
bud its grasp upou otic of the scoundrels, and the 
other had decamped. 

j Christian Ashton entered the hotel at this con- 
; juncture. Ho was spool ih made acquainted with 
what had occurred; and the telegraphic despatch 
was shown to bun,. He was infinitely delighted 
thus to discover that bis own reputation remained 
perfectly undamaged: ami be proceeded to explain 
the circumstances under which he had withdrawn 
himself in the forenoon from Mr. Sycamore’s em- 
ployment, arid bow be bad ovei heard at the tavern , 



the intention on the part of Messrs. Shadbolt and 
Withers to arrest that individual. The bar-maid 
n on understood wherefore our young hero bad 
asked for his bill separately from Sycamore’s 
account; and this circumstance, together with the 
promptitude exhibited by Christian in settling It, 
confirmed the favourable mtijuituu forwarded by 
the landlord from London* 
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W kkjt lie had retired to bis own chamber at night, 
after the oxciting event* of the stirring day i 
through which lift had passed, Christian Ashton j 
reflected upon all those occurrences— and not the j 
h ast on the mysterious adventure of which ho had 1 
obtained an initiative gliqtpoe in the neighbour- | 
hood of Sir John Steward’s residence. As tho ! 
Tender is aware, our young hero’s heart wa* en- ! 
gaged with an unalterable devotion to the charm- i 
ing Isabella Vincent; and therefore it was merely | 
with a genuine compassion and a puro sympathy j 
that ho thought of the beauteous and afflicted j 
Laura. lie trembled on her behalf for more rea- j 
sons than one : the character he had heard of Sir : 
John Steward, and which seemed fully justified by 1 
the old libertine's gloating looks, was alone sulk- I 
eient to fill him with such apprehensions : but in 
addition thereto, be by no moans likt‘d the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Oxonden. That she was exceedingly ; 
handsome, we have already said : but she had a j 
certain bold and resolute look, fully indicating the 
firmness and perseverance with which she would 
prosecute any enterprise, even though a bad one. 
Slio had the thickly pencilled ebon brows and the fiery 
eyes which denote strong passions : the configura- 
tion of her countenance was essentially voluptuous* 
She was not u woman to inspire love by her 
b auty— only to excite passion: nor did she herself 
appear susceptible of tha former iu its chastest 
and purest sense— though on the other hand, she 
seemed fully capable of experiencing the latter 
with a glow ing and devouring ardour. Between 
that old man of libertine character, and this woman 
of sternest purpose, the hapless Laura appeared in 
tho eyes of Christian to be as helpless as a iamb . 
between two wolves beut on its destruction. 

The reader may have already gleaned a auffi- ■ 
cioney of our hero’s character, to bo aware that I 
it was marked by chivalrous magnanimity, ilia l 
experiences of life were woudrously enlarged siucb 
wo first beheld him seated with his amiable sister in 
the lodging at Mrs. Macauley’s house in London. I 
He hail seen enough of tho villanics of the world i 
to fill him with a generous longing to baffle and j 
frustrate them whensoever tho opportunity should ' 
present itself; and apart from his own naturally j 
noble impulses, ho had not failed to profit by the 1 
example of Mr. RedcHffe, It is not therefore j 
astonishing if Christian lay awake a considerable i 
time, pondering all be had seen in tbte close vici- 1 
nog© of Verner House — and that h$ should also 
rock his brain for the means of affording Laura 
that assistance which ho felt convinced sho re- 
quired. But sleep came over him ere bis mind 
was settled to any positive *vmrso ; and whr:i he 
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i a woke in tho morning, be bad to begin his medita- 
tion* on that point all over again* He was equally 
uncertain how to act in respect to his own personal 
concerns— whether he should leave the hotel and 
take a cheap lodging, so that he might remain in 
Ramsgate for a few days in the hope that events 
might occur to render him useful to Laura— or 
whether he should remain at the bote) until the ' 
morrow and see wbat that day might bring forth. 
His doubts in this respect were however set at rest 
when ho descended from his chamber 3 for the 
landlord requested him to step into his parlour — 
where he addressed him in the following man- 
ner : — 

“ I returned home too lato last night. Hr. Ash- 
ton, to be enabled to have a word with you. You 
arc aware of the mention I felt it my duty to | 
make of you in the telegraphic despatch. As you 
may easily suppose, my first inquiry on reaching 
London yesterday afternoon, was at the banker’s 
whero the villain Sycamore pretended to have a 
considerable sum of money; and I need hardly tell 
you that his representations were entirely false. 1 

* thence proceeded to the hotel in Piccadilly ; and 
there 1 learnt (hat the statement you had made 
me m respect to the mode of your introduction to 
Sycamore, and the short period of your acquaint- 
ance, was strictly correct. In short, I know you 
(0 he un honourable young gentleman; and I am 
even sorrv that you should have thought it noces* 
sary to liqunlato your own account at my hotel, 
inasmuch as it was incurred under the impression 
that it would be paid by your employer. I will 
not insult you by ottering to rcturu the money : 
but l beg that you will do mo the favour lo remain 
here as my guest for ns long ns it may suit you to 
Rtev in Ramsgate. Is there any necessity for your 
speedy departure?” 

“ On the contrary,” replied Christian, M it suits 
me well enough to remain hero for a few, days; 
and >13 your proposal is so generously made, in the 
same triendly spirit do I accept it.” 

“ Um> the codec room, therefore,” said the land- 
lord, ‘ just as if it were your own; and I will take 
care that every attention ahull be shown you. As 
for that villain Sycamore, ho will be punished — 
and this 13 a source of satisfaction. Fortunately 
liis boxes contain the greater portion of this goods 
which ho obtained limn the tradesmen in this 
town ; and they Bhnil all bo returned to them.” 

’ M Put your Joss is a severe one ?*’ remarked 
Christ iim. 

The landlord tdirujrg'vl his shoti'ricrs, and said 
"It is ono of the risks which we uniat run in 
tu inesf.*' I 

iiero the conversation ended; and our young \ 
’ hero proceeded to the coffee-room, where an excel- j 
lent breakfast was served up to him,— the waiters 
displaying as much attention ns if he were the best 

# customer they ever had. There were several other 
gentlemen partaking of tboir morning meal at Iho 
time : but ono especially attracted Christian’s 
notice. Ho was about threo-and-twenty years of 
age— tall, well mode — and without being positively 
handsome, had a good-looking countenance cha- 
racterised by manly rfankness. He however 
seemed unhappy— or at least troubled in bis mind 

< — as might be discerned by the pensiveuess of his 
air, which was however interrupted by occasional 
slight starts as if he were goaded by some sudden 


poignancy of feeling. He was handsomely dressed : 
his appearand) was eminently genteel ; aU*l When 
be had occasion to address the waiter, ft wJ* ^tfch 
the well-bred air of the polished jpnHttfttlttl. 
Christian had not seen him at the hold before this 
occasion ; and he presently learnt, from soft* ob« 
serration which he made to the waiter, that he had 
only arrived late cm the previous evening. 

After breakfast, Christian strolled out j and ltd 
soon found himself bending bis way in the direc- 
tion of Verner House,— which, as already stated, 
was about three miles distant from Ramsgate. He 
traversed the fields— he came in sight of the man- 
sion— and then he stopped short, mentally ejacu- 
lating, “ But what on earth can I do to assist this 
poor young lady P” , 

Ho know very well that if he were cecri lurking j 
about the promises, suspicion would bo affcitod j ! 
for h» conduct on the preceding evening had more 
or loss angered Mrs. Oxcnden. If therefore it 
wero imagined inside the dwelling that ho enter- 
tained the purpose of assisting Laura in what- 
soever way she might require a friendly succour, 
it would only have the effect of increasing the, 
precautions doubtless already taken to keep her in 
safe custody. At least, so thought our hero ; for 
bo had made up his mind that she was under 
terrorism and coercion of some sort— an opinion 
which was natural enough after all ho had aeon on 
the previous day. 

Having reflected for some time within himself, 
Chmtjun determined to inspect the ground* amidst 
which Venter House wa* (situated, so that if by 
any accident Laura should bo walking out alone 
within tho enclosure, he might address n few words 
to her ami ascertain whether he could in any wav 
serve tier or not. At the same time ho was careful 
to conduct this inspection with all suitable caution, 
so as not to be seen from tlm windows of $ho house. 
To observe such caution wins not dittleulr, Wvmnch 
as (ho kitchen garden was surrounded by a high 
wall — tho paddock and orchard by palings of 
au almost equal altitude — and the adjacent I 
meadows by (nick hedges. Climbing up into a. 
tree, which completely concealed him, Christian 
looked over into the grounds in Iho rear of tho 
dttciling* he beheld extensive stabling premises 
—a garden \i ! l laid out, and having iqwejou* 

| conservatories— ho verul horses in tho paddock—* 
and nifmerouH domestics moving about. Thus 
everything indicated tho wealth of Hir John 
Steward — while tho handsome draperies of the 
windows formed a criterion of the sumptuousness 
with which the mansion was furnished. An hour 
paused- ami still Christian sate up in tho tree, 
completely concealed by its thick embowering I 
foliage- His time wa* hi* own; and ho thought 
ho might as well spend it in working out a good 
purpose. 

Presently ho beheld fcjjr John Steward and Mrs. 
Oxcmb n issue forth from the mansion and walk 
slowly across a lawn which separated th« kitchen 
garden from the back part of the premises. lUky j 
were in deep and earnest discourse together. Th# 
old Baronet was clad In precisely the sons* 
way as *on the previous evening — In hi* 
dressing-gown, his cap, and slippers. Mrs. 
Oxen den wore a white muslin wrapper, fash* 
coed up t<* the throat, and which displayed 
the fine symmetry of b"r shape to Hi fullest ad- 
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vantage. Her raven hair hang in * heavy tresses, 
with a aort of studied negligence, upon her ad- 
mirably sloping shoulders ; and there was some- 
thing majestic and stately in the carriage of her 
fine tall form, as well as resolute and determined 
in the gestures with which she gave impressive, 
ness to her discourse. Christian was too far off to 
cateh 0 syllable that vis said, or even to bear the 
tonea of their voices : bat he hid a keen power of 
etsSon— and this enabled him to discern that their 
conversation was of an earnest character. That it 
related to Laura, be had no doubt ; and that it 
boded naught favourable to her happiness, be was 
equally certain. 

For upward! of hatf-an-hour did the old Baronet 
and Mrs. Oienden walk to and fro upon the lawn, 
thus discoursing. At the expiration of that in- 
terval the lady left the old man, and centered 
the dwelling. Sir John remained in the garden; 
and every now and then be rubbed bis hands to- 
gether, as if with a gloating satisfaction at some 
idea that wai uppermost in bis mind. In about 
twenty minutea two females issued from tbe man- 
sion : one was immediately recognised by Christian 
to be tbe beautiful Laura — tbe otber was a 
horrible- looking negress with great thick lips 
and a most repulsive aspect. The young lady 
waa apparelled in a morning dress ; but she had 
on her bonnet, as if she wore going ^for a walk. 
This however might merely be on account of the 
heat of tbe sun : for it was now past noon, and its 
beams poured down with sultry strength. Tbe in- 
stant she caught a glimpse of Sir John Steward, 
she shrank back ; but the horrible- looking negress 
wdaed her roughly by the arm, and appeared to 
address her in threatening language. Such was 
our hero's indignation, that he was about to spring 
down from the tree, scale the garden wall, and 
bound forward to her assistance, — when he was 
suddenly struck by the rashness and folly of such 
a proceeding, inasmuch as he would be placing 
hltnself in a false position by an illegal trespass 
upon the Baronet’s grounds. It was however diffi- 
cult for him to exercise a sufficient dogreo of 
patience to keep him there as a mere beholder, in 
tba midst of the dense foliage of tbst tree. 

Tbe negres% we have said, caught the young 
ladjr by the arm, and appeared to use threatening 
language towards her— whereat she seemed smitten 
with dismay ; and the suffered the black woman to 
lead her along towards the Baronet, who was ap- 
proaching across the grass-plat with his shuffling, 
shambling gait. He said something to her t Laura 
averted her countenance oa if in mingled anguish 
and aversion— Sir John went on speaking— she 
•lowly turned her eyes upon him again— she 
listened with a deepening attention— and then 
Christian saw the old man take her hand and con- 
tinue his dtsoourse. That hant of her v s lingered 
in hist she appeared to listen with a deepening 
internet— but Christian waa too far off to discern 
thmnreoisa expression of her countenance; though 
he thought that it indicated a painful seriousness. 
Slowly did Sir John ' Steward insinuate an arm 
round Larnnft waist s for a few moments she did 
not appear to notice it— but as if all in an instant 
becoming aware that such was tbe case, she ab- 
ruptly disengaged hovseft Then the negress spoke 
and gesticulated vehement ly— the Baronet made 
her a sign to be quiet—and he seemed to go on 
* ’ . 


addressing Laura in a coaxing, cajoling strain. 
This much Christian judged from Ifis gestures s 
but whether it were so or not, Laura suddenly 
interrupted him by clasping her hands and saying 
something with an air of tbe most touching appeal. 
The Baronet gave a brief response, and turned 
aside in one direction — while Laura and the 
negress, withdrawing in tbe other, re-entered the 
mansion. 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Oxenden came 
forth and rejoined Sir John Steward. They had 
not been together many moments, when a foot- 
man in handsome livery accosted them and deli- 
vered some message. He withdrew— but shortly 
re-appeared, conducting a gentleman dressed in 
deep black. Mid who had tbe appearance of a 
clergyman— or, aa a second thought suggested to 
Christian, of a Catholic priest, by certain pecu- 
liarities in his apparel. The footman retired ; and 
the visitor in black remained for about ten 
minutes in conversation with Sir John Steward 
( and Mrs. Oxenden. They then all three slowly 
entered the mansion together ; and as another 
half-hour passed without the re-appearance of any 
of those whose proceedings Christian had been 
watching, he descended from the tree. 

It waa now two o’clock in the afternoon— and 
he koew not whether to retrace his way to Rams- 
gate, or to linger in that neighbourhood with the 
chance of seeing anything more that might throw 
tbe faintest light on what was going on within the 
precincts of Verner House. He was bowevef 
fearful of being detected in that vicinage— in 
which case his presence might possibly do more 
harm than good to Laura’s interests. He had less 
misgiving in respect to the intentions harboured 
towards her than he had previously entertained : 
that is to say, be no longer thought it was for an 
outrageously vile purpose that she had been 
brought thither, but that matrimonial views were 
entertained— or else why the presence of that 
gentleman in black, who was evidently a minister 
of religion of some denomination or another P He 
began to retrace bis way towards the town, partially 
with tbe idea of acquainting the landlord of the hotel 
with all he had seen, and asking his advice and 
assistance; yet his mind was not altogether made 
up to the adoption of ibis step, inasmuch as he 
naturally reflected that the landlord bad quite 
enough to do in attending to his own business 
without attending to that of others, and that he 
might moreover be reluctant to perforin a hostile 
part towards a man of wealth and influence in tbe 
neighbourhood. For an instant Christian thought 
of boldly addressing himself to a magistrate : tut 
it required only another moment’s thought to 
make him aware that there was not sufficient 
ground for legal interference in any shape or way. 
In a word, our young hero could settle his mind 
to no decisive course of action ; and yet ho was 
determined not to abandon the enterprise in which 
he had embarked. 

He entered Ramsgate: and as he was proceed, 
ing towards the hotel, he beheld a group of 
mountebanks exhibiting their antics in the market- 
place. Three or four, apparelled in a quaint 
costume, were mounted on high stilts— while a 
companion in plain clothes was beating a huge 
drum and running his lips rapidly along a set of 
pandeaa* pipes .conveniently thrust into his 




outtoncd-up waistcoat, This individual's head 
wa* thrown bock in the most approved style 
adopted by those artistes who exercise their * 
powers «f harmony on that humble and unpre- 
tending instrument. Furiously did he boat the 
drum, and with most exemplary perseverance did 
he blow away at tho mouth-organ. Christian was 
about to pass the group, when something peculiar 
m the appearance of the gentleman who played 
the drum and pandeun pipes induced him toglanoe 
a second time towards that individual. And now 
Christian stopped short in perfect ainaxemont, 
when he recognised in the mountebank-musician 
no less a pemoooge than his lordship Baron Bag- 
gidbak, late Groom of the Stole to that illustrious 
Prince his ltdyal Highness tho Duke of Max©. 
Stolburg- Quotha 1 

— liiere W<M lordship beyond all possi- 
Wity of doubt. Tall, lean, and lank— more 
wngry-looking than ever — bearded and mous- 
jfo pouith a«*ua. 


taohed— and clod in a shabby suit that see modfao 
hasp been originally made for a person at least n 
I foot shorter,— tho ex- Groom of the Stole to the 
illustrious German Prince was beating away at 
tho drum and running his mouth rapidly along tho 
pandean pipes, as already desoribod. What a 
vicissitude J what a fall had this groat man ex- 
pen«ncv*d ! Christian looked amongst tho moun- 
tebanks, thinking it by no means improbable he 
might sw the Grand Duke himsolf performing 
his antics on the summit of a pair of stilts, or 
standing on his head, or twirling a basin upon the 
top of a stick, or aeoomplitfhing any other feat of 
gymnastics or jugglery. But for the iionour of 
the German petty sovereign* (if those mea n 
trumpery fellows have any honour worth earing 
tor) hu Eoyal Highness of Max^Stolburg-Quotba 
was not in the mountebank category* Christum 
did not think it worth while to be recognised bp 
BaronEoggidbalti and therefore when he had a 
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trifle recovered from hie amazement, be was 
moving away. Bat the stilted mountebank who 
was especially charged with the duty of collecting 
the coin with which the public generosity was 
wont to recompense the authors of these splendid 
entertainments, had his eye upon Christian from 
the very first moment that hi had halted near the 
group; and the fellow hid it once singled him 
out os the likeliest spectator to drop a silver coin 
into the basin. He therefore strode after him in 
some auch a manner ns that which the fairy tale 
represents the ogre with the seven-league boots 
as adopting; sqm stooping down— apparently at 
the imminent ffek of falling head foremost and 
breaking his seek — the mountebank balanced him- 
self on one stilt and presented the basin. Chris- 
tian ^dropped a shilling into it— whereat the 
mountebank was seised with such a violent 
ecstasy of delight that ha whirled himself round 
on the one stilt, the other being stretohed out 
behind him in a horizontal direction and skimming 
over the hats, caps, and bonnets of the spectators 
who happened to come within the range of this 
peculiar feat. 

“ You are a perfect gentleman, sir” said the 
mountebank, when bis achievement was finished : 
and he bowed low to Christian as he thus spoke. 

“ If you think so,** said our hero with a smile t 

* you may perhaps answer mo a question or two— 
and 1 will drop another coin into your basin. 1 ' 

M A* many answers as you like, sir," joyously 
responded the mountebank, " at that rate — and 
be bent more forward to hear what Christian had 
to say— placing his hands upon bis knees, as- 
suming a sort of squatting position in the air, but 
dodging the while to and fro or from side to side 
with little abort steps of his stilts, so as to main- 
tain bis balance : for it requires hut a very limited 
knowledge of the laws of equilibrium tn^ gravita- 
tion to convince any one of our readers that a 
gentleman thus perched upon high stilts cannot 
very conveniently stand perfectly still for three 
moments at a time. 

M Who is that person that plays your drum P” 
inquired Christian. '* Never mind why I ask— 
and don’t look round at Him, ns I do not wish 
him to see that I am speaking of him.* 1 

** He is a poor German devil that we picked up 
a few months back,** replied the mountebank; 

* and it so happened that wo wanted a person to 

play the drum and the organ ” 

“ The organ P 1 ’ said Christian, inquiringly. 

“ Yoa— the mouth-organ, to be surel — and 
where is there a nobler instrument?" said the 
mountebank, with a transient air of indignation : 
but apparently recollecting that another shilling 
was at stake, he instantaneously recovered hie 
goad humour— and having cat a caper to ro- 
heve his feelings, he again bent down to 
Christian. "Yes," he continued, * we picked up 
that poor devil some months ago, and as our 
pardner which used to beat the drum and play the 
organ, had gone into 4 little temporary retirement 
— only six months at the mill, for mistaking 
another gentleman's poeket for his own during the 
bitter cold weather of March last, when a man 
was of course glad to put his hand anywheres to 
keep it warm—** * 

“ Well, well,** interrupted Christian | "you took 
tfcfc 6wma to W» ptae«r 


“ Exactly so, sir , and in all my life I never dfil 
ape such a feller to eat whatever comes in his way, 
and to get blazing drunk whenever he has the op- 
portunity. You should hear him in his cups— 
what gammon he talks about Grand Hakes and 
Grooms of the 8tols, and so on ; and he says too 
that be has been a Baron and was called * my 
lord,* that he has dined with our Queen and sat 
hob-and-nob with Prince Halbert. Of course it's 

all lies •» 

“ And what name does he bear P n asked Chris- 
tian, who did not think it worth while to inform 
the mountebank that so far from its being all false, 
it was perfectly consistent with truth. 

“HameP” ejaculated the mountebank con- 
temptuously : “ you never heard such a name as he 
gave himself— but it wa s an uncommon true one, 
1 can toll you, sir, when he came amongst us. 
What do you think of Baggidbak as a name to 
go to bed with ?** 

“ A very strange one indeed,** answered Chris- 
tian: and having dropped the promised extra 
shilling into the basin, he hurried away ; for he 
saw that Baron Baggidbak was looking towards 
him over the top of the mouth-organ. On re- 
gaining his hotel, our hero made some little altera- 
tions in his toilet, and at about five o’clock de- 
scended to the coffee-room to giveorders in respect 
to his dinner. At the moment ho entered the 
only person who was there was that tall handsome 
young gentleman of about tbree-and-fwenty, whom 
he had seen at breakfast in the morning, and whose 
appearance had so much interested him. This in- 
dividual was sitting at a table, on which his olbows 
rested, and his face was buried in his hands : he 
was evidently absorbed in the deepest thought — 
and Christian, judging from the melancholy air 
Which he had observed in the morning, fancied that 
it was a reverie of no Tery pleasing nature. Our 
young hero sate down and took up a newspaper — 
when all of a sudden the interesting stranger at 
the other table smote his clenched fist upon the 
board, giving unconscious utterance to some ejacu- 
lation expressive of the agitated condition of his 
mind. It was evident that he had not noticed 
Christian's presence— or else that his mind was so 
completely abstracted he would have done tbc same 
if a dozen persons had been in the room. Suddenly 
perceiving our hero, his countenance became crim- . 
son— ho felt deeply ashamed of himself— and ho 
began to falter forth an apology for his singular 
behaviour. 

“ Pray do not consider any excuse necessary," 
interrupted Christian, with so much gentle kind- 
ness of manner that he at once made a favourable 
impression upon the stranger. " I truly regret," 
added our hero, M that you should have so much 
cause for affliction.” 

The stranger gave no immediate response— but 
surveyed Christian with the air of one who sought 
to ascertain whether he would make a friend who 
might merit his confidence, and who would accept 
it with a kind and sympathising feeling : for his 
mind was no doubt in that state when such friend- 
ship would prove most truly welcome. 

Christian comprehended what was thus passing 
in his thoughts ; but he feared to be obtrusive, and 
therefore said nothing. By his looks however be 
seemed to invoke that confidence which the af- 
flicted stranger wis evidently anxious to impart. 
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There was qpmeihing ao frankly ingenuous in Ash- 
Urn* a countenance-something ao nobly wogwuu- 
mous in the expression of bis fine dark eyes— that 
it was no wonder if the stranger should he thus 
attracted towards him. Every moment during 
which the silence lasted, the barriers of ceremony 
and cold formality appeared to be melting away j 
and at length the stranger said, " Tou have spoken 
kindly, sirs yon will pardon me for intimating that 
I have a secret longing to know more of you.” 

W I will frankly confess,” answered Christian, 
" that 1 have felt an interest in you 1 for though 
older than I by some three or four years, you are 
nevertheless too young to experience the heavy 
hand of affliction without exciting sympathy/' 

The stranger at once grasped our hero’s hand,— 
announcing bis name to bo Edgar Beverley. 
Christian mentioned his own name ; and with 
characteristic frankness went on to explain that he 
himself had known his sorrows, together with a 
twin-sister whom he dcdrly loved— but that after a 
temporary experience of the world's bitterness, 
fortune had so fur smiled on them both as to place 
them in comparatively happy positions. Our hero 
furthermore intimated that ho had been private 
seerntary to the Duke of Marclimont and to the 
Grand Duke ot Maxo-Slolburg -Quotha, as well 
as to the unfortunate Earl of LaaccUes, whoso 
murder was wrapped up iu such profound mystery ; 
and he concluded by giving Edgar Beverley a rapid 
outline of his adventures with Mr. Sycamore. 

“Thank you, my new friend — for such you must 
permit me to call you— for your confidence,” said 
Beverley: then alter a pause, he added, “I like- 
wise have a talc to tell — and I am yearning to 
unfold it to your cars: but not in this room where 
at any moment wo may be intruded on by other 
guest x at the hotel. We will have a private apart- 
incut and dine together.’* 

Christian agreed: the bell was rung— the re- 
qu iicu lent was mentioned to the waiter, who at 
* ouce led the way to a private sitting room. l)in- 
nor was ordered j and Edgar Beverley went on 
conversing on general topics : it was evident 
that he reserved liis own history until after the 
repast, when they might sit together without 
being continuously interrupted by the entrance of 
tbe waiter. Christian found him to be u yuung 
man of cultivated intellect, — uhle to discourse on 
fin infinite variety of topics— the lighter ones with- 
out descending to frivolity, tbe more serious ones 
without merging into levity or dogmatism. He 
gathered however from his discourse that he was 
a lieutenant in the array — that lus regiment was 
stationed at Brightou — but that he was ou leave 
* of absence. The more our hero saw of him, the 
better ho was pleased with his unaffected urbanity, ! 
ltis milch gentlemanly manners, and the generosity j 
of the sentiments he uttered on those topics I 
which were calculated to evolve the best traits of J 
the disposition. But thero was likewise a man- 
' linen of spirit— a suitable pride and a becoming 
I dignity, in Edgar Beverley’s character ; so that it 
{ was evident he was a young man of the loftiest 
‘ notions of honour and integrity. On the other 
( aand, Christian Ashton himself proved equally 
[• agreeable to the lieutenant, and proportionately 
5 progressed in lus new friend's favourable opinion, 
j Pinner was served up : it was somewhat hur- 
riedly disposed of— tor Lieutenant Beverley was | 


evidently as Anxious to commence big narrative «ft 
Christian Ashton was to hear it. The deeaert 
was placed on the table; and when the waiter bad 
withdrawn for good, the serious topic of the 
evening was entered upon. 


CHAPTER LV. 

BXXU* BBVXnlJSY. 

"In what lam about to relate/’ began Edgar 
Beverley, yon will pardon ate if I do not par- 
ticularise names; as you will sac by the nature of 
my history that it involves certain delicate mat- 
ters ; and should tbe results turn out ermftory to 
my apprehensions— in a word, stoned the sad mis- 
givings which haunt me prove unfounded, I should 
naturally regret having specially mentioned the 
names of individuals with disparagomont. Tim 
reserve, therefore, which on this point 1 am about 
to maintain, must not be regarded os a want of 
confidence, but only as a proper and honourable 
precaution/’ 

j “ Best assured/’ answered Christian, “ that I 
shall take this precaution on your part as another 
i proof of those good qualities which 1 have already 
learnt to admire in you/' 

“ Thanking you, my uow friend, for your favour- 
able opinion,” said Beverley, “ X will at onoe enter 
upon my talo. But it is necessary that I should 
commence with a few particulars relative to my 
parentage and my family. My father was the 
younger brother of n man of wealth and title i he 
was poor, being totally dependent on his commis- 
sion ns u captain in the same service to which I 
now belong ; and he mortally offended all his 
relatives by wedding a young lady whose beauty 
and accomplishments constituted her only dower. 
Of that union X was the sole issue; and my mother 
died a few weeks after giving me birth. My 
father was long inconsolable for her loss— until at 
length he became sensible of his -duty towards 
me, and reflected that she had left .behind her 
a pledge of or love, the infant ought now to 
epgr 099 all his care. And lie became the fondest 
of parents to me. He obtained the rank of major* 
a few years after tny birth ; and though his pay 
was limited, yet he contrived by the most rigid 
economy to give me a good education. On reach- 
^ing Hie age of twelve, I was sent to tbe Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst,— my father bidding 
me keep it in mind that he had neither moneyHor 
interest to procure me a commission, and that l 
must therefore endeavour to obtain one by the 
requisite proficiency in ray studies. 1 applied my- 
self thereto with all possible assiduity ; and at the 
age of sixteen T obtained an ensigucy in tbe 
th regiment of the line. Fortune and misfor- 
tune came upon me at the same instant: for on 
tbe very day that 1 read my name in the official 
gazette as an officer in the- Queen's service, my 
poor father was stricken with paralysis, which in 
less than as fortnight proved fatal.” 

Here Edgar Beverley paused for upwards of on 
minute, during which he was visibly struggling 
against his* emotions ; and then he resumed his 
narrative in the following wanner:-— 

M X hare stated that my father, in contracting ft 
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marriage with ft portiotiluas young lady, bad 
offended all hit relatives — but none more «o than 
bis elder brother, who vowed that he would never 
speak to him again; and that brother hept his 
word. But when my father was dead, my uncle 
appeared somewhut to relent ; and he sent an in- 
vitation to me t<> visit him during tho few weeks 
that were to elapse between tho funeral and the 
time appointed for me to join my regiment. Now 
this uncle of mine was a bachelor— exceedingly 
rich— with the estates strictly entailed, so that I 
was his heir presumptive. Of course you under- 
stand that if he married and had male issue, I at 
once ceased to be bis bcir. Hut from certain cir- 
cumstance* which I do not choose specially to 
touch gpon, he was not considered to bo what is 
called a marrying man. Perhaps therefore, re- 
garding me as his heir, ho wished to unbend to- 
wards me— to make himself acquainted with me — 
and to atone somewhat for liis long continued ob- 
duracy towards tny poor father. Bo all this as it 
muy, ho sent for me, as 1 tell you, to liis town- 
mansion at the West End of London ; and 
thon, at tho ago of a little post sixteen, I be- 
held this uncle of mine for tho first tune. I 
could not help it— but I at once conceived to- 
wards him a fooling that bordered almost on aver- 
sion. Perhaps it wus the rocolloction of his con- 
duct towards iny parents— perhaps It was in 
consoquenoo of certain discreditable rumours which 
had reached my ears perhaps it was in a measure 
connected with his unprepossessing looks or it 
may bo that all these throe reasons enterod into 
that feeling of aversion which I thus experienced. 
And he on his part conceived on equal antipathy 
towards me, which speedily manifested itself when 
ho attempted to play the tyrant while affecting 
to givo sound and useful advice. Ifo authorita- 
tively warned me uguutst ever contracting what he 
denominated such a mad and improper marriage 
as that which hud alienated my lather from all hie 
relatives; and when 1 somowhut indignantly re- 
quested u»y uncle not to wqwrsu the memories of 
the dead, and to bear in mind that the lady whom 
he contemptuously spoke of was my own mother, 
ho flew into a passion, ejaculating, ‘ By heaven, 
you* have inherited all your falhor’s sell- w ill, ob- 
stinacy, and perverseness !*— From that day. forth I 
raw that he disliked me: my visit to his residence 
was abridged; and when 1 was about to depart 
to reside elsewhere until the period arrived for 
joining i«y regiment, he said, ‘lyhall allow you 
one hundred u year for tho present ; and that in 
addition to yo^r pay will keep you handsomely. 
Follow my advice in all things ; and I will increase 
your allowance in proportion as l have proofs of 
your obedience : but disobey me iu any single par- 
ticul&r, and I withdraw the allowance altogether.’ — 
1 did nut choose to irritate him more than I could 
help : but he doubtless saw by my manner that my 
spirit rebelled against this harsh and tyrannical 
treatment. I joined my regiment; and for three 
years my conduct appeared to give satisfaction to 
my undie— tor at; the expiration of that time bo 
purchased me ft lieutenancy in another* regiment, 
and doubled my original allowance ; but be invited 
me no more to visit him/’ 

Ilciv Edgar Beverley again paused: but he 
shortly resumed his narrative in the following 
Onuiw— ... • 


“ About six months ago a detachment of my I 
regiment was ordered from Manchester, where it 
had been previously quartered, to Brighton. Not 
to render my talc Longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, X will at once proceed to observe that X had 
not been many days at Brighton, when one even- 
ing at a public bull I was struck with the extraor- 
dinary beauty of a young lady whom for the sake 
of distinetkm I shall coll by the name of Louisa* 
At the moment rny eyes first settled upon her, she 
was dancing with a gentleman unknown to me ; 
and when the quadrille was finished, he handed her 
to her seat next to a very old gentleman whom 1 
supposed to be her father. I know not exactly 
bow it was, but on that particular evening 1 could 
not obtain any information concerning the young 
lady : for those who were acquainted with he did 
not happen to fall in my way ; and two or three 
whom I asked, had now seen her for the first time 
— as was the case with rovself. Neither could 1 
venture to solicit her hand for a dance, inasmuch 
as when 1 applied for tho purpose to the Master 
of the Ceremonies, ho at once assured me that it 
was useless, as to his certain knowledge she was 
engaged throughout the evening. Jle was thon 
obligod to flit away to some other part of tho 
room; and thus my curiosity still continued un- 
gratified. It was no wonder that she should thus 
bo engaged so deeply, and that her ivory tablets 
should be filled with the names of partners for oven 
more dances than she whs likely to figure m : for 
her beauty was of a most captivating nature — and 
iustcad of dancing myself, 1 watched her light 
sylphid form as it glided gracefully through the 
maxes of the quadrilles. On returning to my 
quarters, I could scarcely sleep for the remainder 
of tho night,— so absorbed were my thoughts with 
the image of the fair one. On the following day, i 
as I was 'walking in the afternoon along the 
Xing’s Hood, I beheld the young lady approaching 
from tho opposite direction. She was leaning on 
the arm of that same old gentleman who was with 
her at the ball on the previous evonmg ; and us 1 ] 
surveyed them both earnestly and attentively, yet 
without suffering them to perceive that I was thus ! 
markod in my gaae, I noticed that the young lady 
did not hang upon his arrn with that sweet familiar 
confidence which a daughter exhibits towards a 
parent— but that there was a certain degree of 
timid reserve and even distant basbfuluess or con- 
straint in her demeanour towards him. As they 
passed, I heard him call her ‘ Louisa my dear girl 
and Bho, in answering his observation, addressed 

him as what name shall X use ? — we will call 

him ‘ Mr. Maxwell;’ lor you remember that in 
my narrative X am using fictitious names.'* 

“ I bear that fully in mind,” observed Christian. 

“ Pray proceed.” 

“Well/* continued Lieutenant Beverley, “ I 
heard the young lady address the old gentleman 
as Mr. Maxwell ; and a chill fell upon my heart — 
far it instantaneously struck me that he must 
cither be her husband, or else that she was engaged 
to be married to him ; or else, wherefore should 
be have addressed her so familiarly ? I tupmot 
explain to you the cruel feeling with which this 
thought inspired me. It was not that I was as 
yet completely infatuated with Louisa: it was 
rather jv sentiment of profound compassion on be- 
half of a lovely young creature who X felt assured 
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I hod already been sacrificed, or was about to bo 
I sacrificed, to a man old enough to be her gr&p d- 
, father. I presently turned that I might meet 
them ogam : but 1 did not see them any more that 
day. At length wandering away from the Kiug’s 
Bead, I was walking in another part of Brighton, 
when in ray diatractod mood I came in somewhat 
rude contact against a lady who was just issuing 
forth from a linen-draper’s shop. As a matter of 
Bourse I lifted ray cap and made the sineerest 
apologies. ’ They were accepted with what ap- 
peared to be a degree of familiar courtesy that 
struck me as strange on the part of the lady whom 
1 thus beheld for the first time. She seemed in- 
clined to keep me in conversation— and yet with 
an air of so much politeness that it would have 
amounted to actual rudeness on my part to hurry 
at once away. Methought that her dark eyes 
were fixed upon me with a somewhat peculiar ex- 
pression— a certain degree of languishing boldness, 
which gradually in uiy estimation assumed the 
preseion of an overture. Do not think mo vaui, 
Mr. Ashton: 1 never was conceited— much less 
was 1 a boaster in respect to the other sex.” 

“ Pray do not think it necessary to give me any 
sucli assurance,” said Christian. “ Doubtlosa this 
lady was smitten with your appearance : for if I 
understand you rightly, you were in your uniform 
— and the fair sex arc ever inclined to be capti- 
vated by officers.” 

“I was in my undress-uniform,” responded 
Edgar Beverley ; “ and I ought perhaps to have 
informed you that the lady of whom I am speaking 
( was exceedingly handsome, but some few years 
! older than myself. She was a very fin© woman : 

| but the longer I contemplated her, tho more did 
; her looks impress me with the conviction that 
she was not altogether a# modestly or as vir- 
tuously inclined os she ought to have boon. Had 
I chosen at that instant to havo initiated a 
i little affair of gallantry, I might have succeeded : 

* | but though 1 do not mean for an instant to 
; u fleet that I am more immaculate than other 
j youug men upon the point, I certainly had no 
] inclination for un amour at that time, as my 
j thoughts were otherwise engaged. I there/ore, 
j alter some little conversation, made my bow and 
i walked away. On tho following day, between two 
j and three in the afternoon, I was passing along in 
j ' the neighbourhood of the Pavilion, when 1 ©n- 
1 countered tins lady again ; and her recognition of 
: me was so pointed that 1 was compelled to stop 
| and converse with her. She gave me to under-* 
stat'd by her looks— as eloquently as looks could 
' speak — that she wished our acquaintance to assume 
a more intimate footing : but handsome though 
she were, there was something about her which 
failed H> inspire a feeling sufficient to induce me 
to avail myself of the opportunity to enter upon 
an amour. She did not mention who she was ; 
nor at the tune was she acquainted with ray name. 
She gave me as much encouragement as a woman 
possibly could : but X affected not to perceive it. 
At length 1 observed that her countenance flushed 
with a sense of spite and mortification ; and with 
a cold bow she* passed on her way. A few minutes 
< afterwards I had ceased to think of her, — all my 
thoughts being again concentrated on the unage of 
the beautiful Louisa. That same evening I was 
engaged for a ball given at the house of a wealthy 


family dwell/hg at Brighton . and on being intro- 
duced to the drawing- room. 1 speedily singled 
oat that fair creature who was seated next 
to her aged companion whom we arc calling 31s* 
Maxwell. Now I was resolved to make some in* 
quiriea concerning her; and on speaking to the 
lady of tho house, was iuldnnod that the old gen- 
tleman who sate next to her was her brother-in-law, 
he having married her elder sister. You cannot 
imagine the relief which this intelligence imparted 
to ray mind : nor can you conceive how happy 1 
felt when in a few minutes 1 found myself intro- 
duced to Louisa Neville— which is the name by 
which I must now call her. 1 was her partner in 
the first quadrille : X danced with her throe or four 
other sets in tho course of that evening j 1 escorted 
her to the supper-room, — her old brothciem-law 
appearing to be pleased rather than otherwise by 
my attentions towards his wife's beautiful sister. 
1 asked Miss Neville, iu tho course of the 
evening, how it happened that Mrs. Max- 
well herself was not at tho party ; and sho 
informed me that her sister had no taste for such, 
gaiety— but that on the other hand Mr. Maxwell 
himself was exceedingly fond of society. On the 
following day I met Mr. Maxwell and Louisa out 
walking : I joined them— and in the course of con- 
versation learnt that Mrs. Maxwell had that day 
gone to London on a visit to some friends, with 
whom sho purposed to pass four or five weeks. 
During this interval 1 saw Mr. Maxwell and his 
sister-in-law nearly every day, and became more 
and more enamoured of the beautiful girl. On 
ono occasion 1 happened to mention my uncle's 
name,— when it appeared that "Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
well were exceedingly well acquainted with him t 
but it also transpired that Louisa knew him not, 
and had never soen him. I must here inform you, 
Mr. Ashton, of something X ought to have men* 
tioned before,— which is, that my uncle does not 
bear tho name of Beverley, he having adopted An- 
other name many years ago, by Royal permission, 
on account of inheriting a certain property from a 
distant male relative who expressed in his will a 
desire that tins change of name should take place 
Thus it was rot until* 1 happened specifically to 
mention the o*cl of the old Baronet alluded to 
being my unch, that Mr. Maxwell became kwarq, 
of it. *You must bear all this in mind, inasmuch 
as it has something to do with another part of tho 
narrative.” 

“ 1 shall not forget it,” observed Christian. 
“ Pray proceed : for your tale interest* me 
much.” « 

M My acquaintance with the beautiful Louisa 
and her brother-in-law had lasted about six 
weeks,” continued Beverley, “ when the hitter, 
remarking that his wife was to return homo from 
London in tho course of that day, invited mo to 
dinner iu the evening. 1 joyfully accepted the 
engagement. 1 had not as yet visited Mr. Max- 
well’s residence : but now X was in hope to obtain 
a footing there. I had learnt that he was toler- 
ably well off, and that he lived m genteel though 
by mi tnefpis splendid style at a house in Kemp 
Town. Thither at six in the evening did l pro- 
ceed ; and on being ushered to the drawing-room, 
was cordially welcomed by Mr. Maxwell— who 
with all the uxorious pride of an aid husband pos- 
sessing a comparatively young and certainly very 
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handsome wife, fattened to present lie to the lady 
herself. Conceive my astonishment, when, as ruy 
eyes fell upon her, I recognised the (me whom 1 
bad twice previously encountered, end whose elo- 
quent looks of passion had so unmistakably con- 
veyed those overtures which I had not thought fit 
to accept. It was quite evident that Mrs. Max- 
well had not previously suspected who tbo invited 
guest would prove to he : indeed, as 1 presently 
learnt, she had only returned from London just m 
time to dress for dinner— and 1 thereto* e con eluded 
there had been no leisure for much ihfecourso be- 
tween herself, her husband, and her sister. She 
started for an instant on beholding me : but both 
of us recovered our self-possession the next mo- 
meat— so quickly indeed, that there was nothing 
in tbo* 1 maimer of either sufficiently striking to 
catch tlio observation of Mr. Maxwell and Louisa. 
Mrs. Maxwell received me us a perfect stranger— 
ns ono indeed whom she now beheld for the first 
time; and I of course treated her in a similar 
manner. Throughout the evening she was only 
coldly polite towards me ; and her behaviour con- 
tinued formally reserved until the very last— as if 
she merely tolerated me because her husband had 
happened to invito me, but that 1 was by no means 
a welcome guest. A woman, my dear Mr. Ashton, 
never forgives the mortifying humiliation to which 
a rejected overture subjects her; aud«Mrs. Max* 
wall was the very last of the* sex to be propitiated on 
suuh n point. Besides, she saw that my attentions 
wore devoted to brr beautiful sister Louisa : and 
thus, though herself a married woman, she experi- 
enced the rage of jealousy after having vainly sought 
to ensnare mo by her own cbarrnn. X saw that she 
exercised the Oompletost empire over her okl hus- 
band, who was uxorious, submissive, and even ser- 
vile to a degree — hut fond, infatuated, and thus 
wearing the chains of n willing slavery. Mrs. 
Maxwell Icing several years older than her sister, 
wielded a species of maternal authority over that 
sister,— who, as their parents hud long been dead, 
naturally looked up to her nearest surviving rela- 
tive with uu almost filial respect. 1 likewise per- 
ceived that Louisa stood mui’h in awe of her; and 
onno or twice submitted to bo rebuked, for some 
trillu or another, without m&miWttug the least 
fribetUou* spirit. 1 therefore sympathised pro- 
foundly with that amiable and Iwautitul (.feature 
who whs but too evidently under the dominion of 
an imperious and tyrannically disposed sister. 
■When I took my leave a little before eleven iu the 
evening, I received no invitation to repeat my 
visit; tor as Mrs. Maxwell gate no such encour- 
agement, her grovelling old husband dared not. of 
his own accord— while delicacy as well as terrorism 
forbade Louisa from doing that a hence her relatives 
•b»taiu*d.“ 

Hew Edgar Jlo verify paused fog, a tow minutes, 
while Christian Ashton awaited with an increasing 
impatience tor the continuation of the narrative. 
Ho hinged to ask one or two question*, on accounir 
vf certain vague aud strange suspicions winch had 
gradually been engendered in his mind and which 
were now floating there: but ha restrained his 
curiosity— resolving thas to curb it until Kdgar 
Beverley’s into should bs completed. 

“ The next time that I belaid Louisa,” hr re- 
twined, ^sbe was walking with her sister and Mr. 
Maxwell I made a **wv«Rsni?n$ as if to stop and 


converse with them : but they passed on — and 1 
saw that it was Mrs, Maxwell who whs the cause 
of \tty being treated with a coldness amounting 
to actual discourtesy. Not coldness nor discourtesy 
cm sweet Louisa's parti— for she gave me one 
modest look of tenderness, in silent response to 
the quick glance of affection which I flung upon 
her. Weeks passed away ; and though I fre- 
quently— indeed nearly every day met Louisa — 
she was always accompanied by her relatives} and 
they never stopped : but there was a secret voice 
within my soul, telling me that I was very far 
from being indifferent to the object of zny own 
growing love ; and 1 was continuously racking 
my brow lor some opportunity of seeing her aioue 
or of corresponding with her. At length I 
managed to bribe a servant-maid in the Max* 
wells’ household; and she conveyed a letter to 
Louisa. It contained the avowal of my passion— 
that avowal which 1 had already so often made by ! 
% y looks, but which was now for the $rst time re- 
vealed iu language. Through the medium of tho 
friendly domestic, I received an answer, couched 
in tho moat modest and delicate terms, but giving 
me to understand that my love was reciprocated. 
Ifrequont tetters were now exchanged between us; , 
and at length — also through tho medium of the ’ 
friendly maid— a secret interview was arranged. , 
This took place iu the garden at the back of the 
liouw at an early hour in tho morning, before 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell were up. Louisa, with 
tears in her eyes, assured me that she had 
suffered much on my account— tor that her sister 
was always accusing her of exchanging sigmfi- f 
cant looks with ute whenever we happened j 
to pass. Dolieacy forbade me from explaining to ; 
Louisa tho cause of Mrs. Maxwell’s rancorous and 1 
unforgiving animosity against me : but I made 
the most solemn protestations of imperishable af- 
fection. In short, Mr. Ashton, I spoke as 1 be- 
lieve ail lovers do speak to the objects of their 
regard. 1 told her that I would write to my uncle j 
and beseech his assent to our union— in which case 
she might act m total independence of her sister’s 
imperious authority : but Louisa, timid and bash- ! 
ful, pml trembling at the idea of fivmg openly in 
her sister's face, besought ino to wait yet awhile, : 
and trust to a favourable change in existing cir- j 
ciuostuiicet. 1 assented, on condition that she ( 
would suffer these meetings to bo renewed as often j 
as whs poxMbte; and 1 wrung from her a timidly l 
and tremblingly uttered pledge to this effect, j 
'Ai»mn did weeks piss on; and we met frequently, j 
Oh ' the joy of those meetings, when from two J 
fond heart s comminuted the transfusing feelings of j 
purest, holiest love !’* . 

Edgar Beverley paused for upwards of a minute, ; 
and with a pensive air evidently dwelt upon the « 
happiness of those interviews to which he hod just j 
alluded - a happiness the experience of which he * 
no doubt feared must be regarded ns belonging , 
only to tho past, and never to be resuscitated. 

M My narrative is drawing to a close,” he at ' 
length resumed. " But before I proceed with il, * 

I ought to inform you that on several occasions 
during the months which had now flown by ware £ 
was first quartered in Brighton. I heard vague whis- 
pers to the prejudice of Mrs. Maxwell’s character. 

It was staled that previous to her marriage, which 
hod taken pl»ee same tow years back, bar oonduet 
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■ had been characterised by something mors than 
| mere levity— that there wee also something myste- 
I rfcms attached to her earlier history — and I remetn- 
i her that on one oecaston the opinion was expressed 
that she had actually been the kept mistress of 
some wy rich man, and that in order to obtain a 
position she had accepted the offer made to her by 
, the infatuated and doating Maxwell. Whether 
: these rmnotars were true or not, I was then unable 
j to diseorer t at nil events X was certain that 
, never did the faintest breath of scandal sully the 
fair fame of the lovely and virtuous Louisa : for 
: supposing that those reports more correct, Louisa 
: must have been the inmate of a boarding-school at 
the time her sister was pursuing an equivocal 
path. I now take up the thread of my narrative, 

; And will speedily bring it to a close. About a 
; fortnight back X was seated with Louisa in a 
shady arbour in the garden, when we were sud- 
denly surprised by the appearance of Mrs. Max* 
! well. Her countenance was pale with rage; and 
t she stood gazing upon us with fierce looks, — 

| unable however for the first few moments to give 
utterance to a word. Louisa was overwhelmed 
with terror ; and I myself was not devoid of con. 
fusion. At length I recovered a manly firmness; 
j and I told Mis. Maxwell that I was devotedly 
| attached to her sister— that my intentions were 
| honourable— and that I was ready to fulfil them 
' as soon as circumstances would permit. She 
( seemed on the point of giving vent to ejaculations 
of rage, and to level the bitterest reproaches at 
1 her sister — when, as if struck by a sudden thought, 

. she became all in a moment calm ; and bidding 
j Louisa retire into the house, she remained to con- 
| verso with me. fihe coldly asked roe what were 
i my prospect* f* 1 replied, ‘ You know that I am 
i the heir presumptive of a wealthy Baronet ; and 
} without further delay I will appeal to him for 
i liis assent to my marriage with your sister.* — 

, She looked at me in a peculiar manner— a manner 
which 1 could not understand ; and she said, * If 
j z had known the first day we met in tho streets 
of Brighton, who you were, I should never, never 
: have given yon that encouragement which you 
! coldly rejected, and which subjected mo to the 
j deepest mortification that a woman can possibly 
; experience.’ — This speech struck roe as so strange 
that 1 stared at her in stupid amazement . — * It is 
of no use for you to continue thus playing a part/ 
■he said: 4 because you cannot deceive me. I 
know that from the very first yon were aware 
, who I was, and that therefore you rejected the 
' advance* which under other circumstances a gay 
s and handsome young man would have willingly 
| availed himself of when made by a woman who 
; may flatter herself that she is not altogether defi- 
cient in personal beauty. I repeat that when 
; first we encountered each other in the streets, I 
knew not who you were, but you havo nil along 
known me; though you seem to have bewfi playing 
a part to make me imagine that you did not. Of 
what use was this proceeding on your part ? If at 
, the first you had told me candidly %bo yes* were, 
and that you meant to keep my secret not 
! merely as a man of honour, but likewise through 
delicate consideration on bebaty of my sister, think 
you that 1 should have regarded you with hate? 
Ho; on the contrary I should have been grateful ; 
am most welcome would you have been at oar 


house. But your chilling coldness towards me i 
from the very first, your reserved and fbroed , 
politeness, were intended to humiliate me, though j 
you were careful to abstain from verbal expfces* j 
•ions of contempt and scorn.* — You may conceive, 
Mr. Ashton, how infinite was my astonishment 
while Mrs. Maxwell was thus addressing me. I 
was stricken speechless— and l continued to gone 
upon her with a degree of wonderment which she 
doubtless began to suspect was truly genuine. She 
now surveyed mo with surprise in her turn ; and 
at length she said, * Is it possible that X am mis- 
taken? do you really know nothing?*— and then 
she stopped short, as if fear Ail of making an ad- 
mission in ease 1 was really ignorant with regard 
to the points to which she was thus mysteriously 
alluding.— 1 On my soul, madam/ X exclaimed, 

* you are speaking to mo in the atrangost enigmas ; 
and all that you have said compels me to be expli- 
cit on certain points, delicate though they are to 
touch upon. You say that I was cold to you on 
tho first two occasions that wo met * but perhaps if , 
my mind had not been full of the loveliness of one 
who was then a stranger to me, X should have 
gladly submitted to thn influence of your charms. 

I will ask whether you did not see that I started 
with surprise on the day that Mr. Maxwell invited 
mo to dine diere, and when Aw tho first time I 
learnt who you wore P* — * Knmigb, Mr. Beverley/ 
interrupted Mr*. Maxwell; ‘I have been labouring , 
under a roost extraordinary mistake : l have alto- | 
gather misunderstood you* 1 have attributed to j 
you motives which I now see you could not pos- j 
sibly havo entertained. I must crave your for- 
giveness ; for roy conduct has been most ungene- 
rous. Let us speak no more of the past : let ns 
think only of tho purpose that has brought you 
hither, and of the topic which all along might to 
have most interested us.* — Mrs. Maxwell then in- 
vited Ine to enter the boufe and partake of break- 
fast. Her husband was both pleased and aston- 
ished when she introduced mo into the parlour * 
but she contented her if with tho simple observa- 
tion that there 1 «x been some little misapprehen- 
sion «.n her pgft with regard to me, and that it was 
now cleared up. Louisa wan summoned do^n 
stairs; and she could scarcely believe tier eye* « 
when she* saw mo there, nor her cars when her 
sister reposted the same observation which she had 
made to her husband. In short, the happiness of 
Louisa ^nd myself now seemed all but complete i j 
for Mil. Maxwell was as courteous and kind as 
she had forroorly been cold and distant, t was 
utterly at a loss to account for all this j but T cared 
nut to wuste time in reflection upon it* t surren- 
dered myself completely up to the bliss of Loubw’s 
society and in being recognised as her accepted 
suitor.” 

Here Edgar Beverley stopped again for a few 
moments, and then proceeded os follows : — 

** In the course of that day 1 had another pri- 
vate interview with Mrs. Maxwell * and she then ! 
requested roe to be explicit with regard to my in- 
tentions. Lsaid that I would write to my uncle 1 
that very day, and that as a proof of my honour- j 
able views I would show her the letter. She was 
perfectly satisfied, thanked me for the confidence I : 
reposed in her, but did not decline roy offer, as me* 
thought she might have done, to suffer the letter 
to pass through her hands. I wont to rayquartors 
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|o write it ; and now more forcibly than ever did I 
recollect my undo** imperious injunctions Against 
following in my late father’s footsteps and marrying 
a penniless girl. But lore has hope and faith 
amongst its elements—” 

" It has,” thought Christian Ashton to himself, 
as the image of tho beauteous Isabella Vincent 
rose up in his mind. 

" And therefore,” continued Edgar Beverley, " I 
flattered myself that my uncle would be moved on 
xny behalf when 1 assured him in my letter that 
my happiness was centred in that fair being, who, 
though without a fortune, was a model of loveli- 
ness, amiability, and virtue. When the letter was 
finished, 1 tent it in an envelope to Mrs. Maxwell, 
that she might peruse its contents and then de- 
spatch it to the post. You may be sure, Mr. 
Ashton, that I waited the reply with a considerable 
degree of suspense, although 1 endeavoured to 
persuade myself that it would prove favourable. 
The return of post brought mo the answer : it was 
singularly brief and laconic— and was to the effect 
that xny undo had an attack of the gout, or he 
would have come personally to Brighton to see 
into the matter and explain his views ; but that he 
had other means of instituting inquiries, and that 
in the course of a f<?w days I should hear from him 
, Ugata. ‘Within an hour after the r^eipt of this 
letter, ft note was handed to me by «ny servant at 
my quarters: it was from Mrs. Maxwell, request- 
ing that 1 would abstain from visiting at the house 
until I should hear from her again. This requi- 
sition struck me as siugul&r, but did not fill me 
with despair. I remembered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell had been acquainted with my uncle : I 
thought therefore that they might have written to 
him by the same post which convoyed my own 
letter, and that they perhaps had received 
a reply in such a sense ns to originate 
tho request that was now conveyed to me. 

I I persuaded myself thtt my uncle was taking 
I time for reflection — or perhaps waiting to 
; ascertain through some channel or (mother whether 
Louisa was in reality nil I hod represented, and 
therefore Worthy ot beomfling my w^fe. 1 said to 
myself (but .if these conjectures w<ve right, my 
audio was sure to give u favouralnt response, 

, because ho could only boar every thing *tbat was 
calculated to enhance the amiable Louisa in bis 
estimation; and l even thought he was icting a 
prudential part m taking time to make such in* 

• qu tries, inasmuch as though ho had known the 
Max wells, yet. he had never seen Louisa hcrsvlf, as 
she was at school at the time her sister and bor 
brother-in-law were acquainted with my uncle in 
London. Still 1 was somewhat restless and uneasy 
at being debarred the pleasure of visiting Louisa 
for the present; and *£ penned a note to her for 
tho purpose of conveying comfort during a separa- 
tion which I besuughl her to hope was only tem- 
porary. I did not however know precisely how to 
convey this note: but as I sauntered near th* 
Maxwells' dwelling*— taking owe not to be seen 
from the windows'— I ruct the friendly servant- 
maid. JjVorn hoc I learnt that in consequence of 
a letter rucaircd in the morning, Mrs. Maxwell 
had suddenly set off on a journey* and that it 
a’os not known whither the had gone. I was like- 
wise told that Louisa was sitting with her old 
brother-in-law in the drawing-room ; and ha ap- 


peared, from what I could gather, So have been 
instructed to keep a watch over her movements. 
Moreover the day was a rainy one ; and there was 
no pretext for I<ouisa to issue forth. The maid 
undertook to deliver my note ; and I returned to 
the barracks, wondering what this sudden journey 
on Mrs. Maxwell's part could mean — but con- 
necting it with my own love-affair. On reaching 
the barracks, I strolled into the mess-room, where 
four or five of tny v brother-officer* were in conver- 
sation with a gentleman in plain clothes. This 
gentleman was an officer in the Guards, and had 
come down to Brighton on the previous day for a 
short trip. At the moment I entered, ho was re- 
lating an anecdote, which speedily became vitally 
interesting to me. — ‘ I was up just now at the 
railway-station,' he said, e to make some inquiry 
relative to a lost carpet-bag; and while I was 
lounging there, waiting to sec a train go off, I fell 
in with an old flame of* mine. I knew her inti- 
mately some nine or ten years ago : she was a 
lovely creature then— she is a splendidly handsome 
woman still. She passed from my hands into the 
keeping of a rich old Baronet. Stop a moment., 
and l shall remember his name !' — He reflected 
for a few instants; and then suddenly recalling 
to mind the name which ho sought, he mentioned 
that of my own uncle. My brother-officers 
laughingly informed him that he was thus speak- 
ing in the preseuce of the nephew of the old 
Baronet whom he had just mentioned ; and he in ' 
a similar laughing mood exclaimed, ‘ "Well, I am j 
sure that Mr. Beverley, if he happens to know this j 
Indy, will admire his uncle's taste. Let mo see: j 
she married afterwards, and turned quite steady, , 
I believe. Who was it that she married ? Ah, I j 
-recollect! an old fellow with years enough to lit 
him to be her grandfather, but with some little 
property: and so she became Mrs. Maxwell.* — I 
should here observe that my love for Louisa had 
been kept altogether a secret, from my brother- 
officers ; and thus they neither knew bow interested , 
nor how pained I was by the start ling disclosure < 
that had just reached my ears. My eudeavour to 
laugh and seem unconcerned was but a liebly one; 
and 1 sped to my own room, there to give way to 
my reflections. Gould the fate be true?— but 
dared l doubt it P Did it not corroborate the 
whispers that I had already heard in resjioct -to 
Mrs. Maxwell's character? and did it not fully 
account for her strange behaviour towards me 
while labouring under the idea that I all along j 
knew of her former equivocal connexion with my j 
uuole P Nor less did it account for the strange i 
language in which she had a Idressed me on the 1 
morning when she hod surprised Louisa and j 
uvsolf together in the garden. I alsq, compre- j 
h( 'ded why she had so readily accepted my pro- f 
posui ♦« show her the letter that 1 was to pen to ; 
my unew : she doubtless wished to be sure* of the j 
terms in which I should speak of herself, so that 1 
she mighty positively ascertain whether I was . 
sincere ui professing my ignorance of her ante- 
cedents. I Was deeply grieved to think that 
Louisa was son closely connected with such a 
woman ; and theft I blamed myself for this feel- , 
ing, inasmuch M I knew Louisa herself to be the 
most immaculate of brings. While pursuing my } 
reflections, me thought * hat Mrs. Maxwell's jour- J 
uey might^uow bo explained j and I conjectured 

\ ! 




that she bad gone to confer personally with my shock it occasioned, another fetter was orovgttt 
uncle, who, I should obsen£ was at his country to me. This was from toy uncle. It professed . 
seat in this county where you and 1, Mr. Ashton, the dee post regard for my welfare, and West on to 
now are.” state that the inquiries he had instituted mire* 

* “ Proceed,” said Christian impatiently : Cor all sjwct to the matter that I had com mttnioated to 

his former suspicions were now well nigh strength- him, were so for from satisfactory be was corn* 
ened int# complete confirmation. polled to put a firm negative upon the request I 

“ It will require not many details to complete bad made for his assent upon the point. He 
my tale,” resumed Edgar Beverley. “ Three days charged me not to write to him again on the same 
ago I received a note from Mrs. Maxwell, dated topic, under penalty of his serious displeasure ; 
from the house at Brighton, and therefore showing and ho added that if 1 left Brighton with the in* 
that she had returned home. It was to the effect tention of seeking a personal interview in the hope ' 
« hat after mature consideration, and under aii cur- of inducing him to alter his' decision, he should 
cumstances, she begged in the most positive man* regard it as a downright act of rebellion against 
ner to decline on her sister’s behalf the proposals bi» authority, and would order hie doors to b* 
«• of marriage which I had made. The billet con- closed against me. Such was the letter X se#steudf 
ta ined no more : it was thus cruel iy concise and and I flew ojjflihe one frantic to the Maxwells’ bene# 
laconic. But scarcely had I read it, anfjUVhile to demand explanations. There t learnt t h at Mm , 
atiU labouring under the influence of the dreadful Maxwell and Louisa bad departed together at an 
Ho. tt-iousrs muxs. 
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early hour that morning (the former had only re- 
turned from her journey on the preceding evening). 
Mr. Maxwell wae at home : but he positively re- 
futed to eee me. The serf ante knew not whither 
their mistress and Louisa had gonct but I was 
determined to find out and seek explanations. I 
thought that my uncle had been by some means 
prejudiced against. Louisa; and yet if Mrs. Max- 
well had really been to him, it did not seem natu- 
ral to conclude that aft* would have been the 
j person so prejudicing him against her own sister. 

! There was a hideous mystery in it all ; and I knew 
not what to conjecture. 1 flew to the railway* 

1 station: but no ladies answering tin* deveription 
, of Mrs. Maxwell and Louisa had departed by 
I any train that morning. As accident which l 
j need wot pause to describe, put me on their track j 
they hod taken a vehicle to Hastings— and 1 was 
resolved to follow. Hurrying back to the barracks, 
I obtained leave of absence from the superior offi- 
cer in command, and set off. 1 triced the two i 
ladies to Hastings i thence they had departed is a 
, ppsfc- chaise. I also took * poet* chaise —and fol- 

lowed on their track. From the information I re- 
ceived along the road, it appeared evident that | 
Mrs. Maxwell had anticipated pursuit on my port, 
and that she had exerted alt her ingenuity to de- 
stroy the traces of her route, fibs had taken a 
circuitous one— she hod frequently changed vehicles 
: —and she bad evidently bribed persons who cmild 
give information, and who did give it too for the 
i bribes which 1 also lavished* To be brief, I sue- 
f needed in tracing Mrs. Maxwell and her sister as 
; for as Canterbury ; and there the clue was *lto- 
1 gather lost. Bewildered what course to adopt— — 
i But I need s$y no more : I came on to Rams- 
< g^* * 

: Edgar Beverley thus abruptly terminated his 

j extraordinary narrative; and Christian at once 
j exclaimed, “ l will tell you why you came on to 
; Ramsgate | You thought of obtaining an interview 
with your uncle— but you have suffered the Whole 
•f this day to pass, becausO you have hesitated and 
trembled— you have been haunted by misgivings, 
j but bewildered by their vagueness and tracer- 
taioty ” 

1 “Yos, yes— it is sot** ejaculated Beverley, 

with mingled nmaaemcnfe and suspense. " Hut 

how *’ * 

' “ Because/* interrupted Christian, speaking 

rapidly and excitedly, “ by a remarkable series of 
incidents 1 have been placed in a position enabling 
me to throw much light upon that which is at pre- 
sent dark to ydur view.” 

“YouP” cried Beverley, with a suspense that 
now reached to frvor-poini. 

"Test— and to prove that it is so,” continued 
mi r heros * I Will St once give you the right names 
of those whom you have introduced by fictitious 
ones— as well as that of your uuele whose name 
throughout your narrative you have hot mentioned 
at all r 

“flood heavens, is this possibles** exclaimed 
Edgar, starting Up fro m bis seat 
1 “ Yet/’ rejoined Christian r “judge for.ymuself 1 

Tour unde is Mr Mn fitewsrd-Mre. Maxwell is 
i Mrs. Oxendeu— iad <bb 4 »amc of Louisa is a snb- 
I sfitute ftw the real one hf lAtu a.** 

I “Truer cried Rdjgifc- in the wildest ointment, 
i “But bow, my dear frfend^W * 


“Liston/* interrupted Christian; “and I will 
te\) you everything. But pray be calm and col- 
lected-** 

Our hero then proceeded to explain all those 
particulars which have been related to the reader, 
from the moment when he had seen the breaking- 
down of the carriage on the previous evening, to 
that when ho descended from his hiding-place in 
the tree on the day of which we are writing. 
Edgar Beverley listened with mingled indignation 
ami amazement ; and scarcely had Christian finished, 
when the lieutenant snatched up his hat, exclaim- 
ing, “ Tho foulest treachery is at work— but I will j 
rush to Verner House — I will unmask the con- 
spiracy — I will rescue my beloved Laura— and 
then let my vile uncle do his worst !'* 

“Stop!*' said Christian, springing forward to 
catch Beverley by the arm: “you will ruin every- 1 
thing by your rashness 1 Tbe door will be closed 1 
against you— it is now nine o’clock in tbe evening 
—you wifi not see Laura— but you wl!i make her 
raecutors aware that you are here in tbe neigh- 
ur hood —Owl they may spirit her off to some 
other place In the dead of the night. 1 beseech 
you to be calm— if you value your happiness and 

that of the young lady ” 

“ Oh, you are indeed ray friend 1” exclaimed 
Beverley, struck by the force of Christian's words. 

“ For heaven's sake awl vise me how to net 1“ 

“I will/* responded uur boro*. “ sit down and 
let us deliberate coolly and collectedly. From 
what 1 base told you, it is tolerably evident that 
your uncle Sir John Steward contemplates mar- 
riage * 

“Yes: for it was a priest whom you saw," 
exclaimed Edgar; “and Laura is a Catholic, j 
But pray proceed!” he added with feverish im- j 
patience. ! 

“The only means,” continued our hero, “will i 
be ter you to Communicate with the young lady, 
and obtain Inhumation from her how she may bo 
rescued.” 

“Yes, yes: that is indeed the best— the only ' 
means!” cried Edgar. “But how is it to be ac- 
complished P how can a letter be conveyed to her t ! 
Who. will be the bearer of it ?” ; 

“Yes— howP whoP” said Christian, refleclingly. j 
“Oh, I have it! — the mountebank!” — ami he 
sprang up in delight from his seat. j 

“ What mean vouP” inquired Edgar, with ex'*' 
cited quickness. j 

“ Remain here— patiently, if you can l— but at 
all events remain he#” exclaimed our herb; ' 
“ and Mve it to me !” — with which words he sped 
from the apartment. 

But while bursting into the street to execute the 
object which he had in view, Christian Ashton 
little suspected that at this telfsime moaint his 
beloved sister was passing through a painful 
ordeal,— which must be described in the ensuing 
chapter. 


CHAPTER LYYL , 

ADVxjrrtms*. 

It waT'ttbout eight o’clock in the evening : th# j 
Princess Indora and Christina Ashton were walk- | 

I 
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fog togettofo the garden attached to the Title et 
Bayswwter. A long pause had followed some own* j 
venation on intellectual topic*; to Highness fell 
into a reverie ; and Christina wee almost at soon 
absorbed fo her own separate thoughts. At length 
Indore, suddenly arousing herself from to train 
of meditation, observed in a kind tone, * I era 
; Indy glad that your brother hat obtained an* 

* other situation : I hope he will be comfortable fo 
; it. But reel assured, my dear Christina, that if he 

had not succeeded in thus employing himself, I 
should have devised the means to do something for 
him/' 

“I know and deeply appreciate all your lady* 
ship's goodness," answered our young and beautiful 
heroine. “ You gave us both a signal proof of 
your generous sympathy on our behalf, when your 
ladyship bade me p* offer a sura of money for 
Christ ten's use—" 

** And he declined it/' observed the Princess; 
* because hi had been provident and had a pecu- 
niary resource of his own. That circumstance 
raised him higher than ever in my estimation. I 
feel convinced that ho will do well : and you have 
a right to be proud of such a brother." 

“ We are indeed devotedly attached to each 
other," responded Christina. * Being twins— our 
orphan condition likewise— the reifonco which we 
had to place in each other " 

" I understand it all," said the Princess. "Those 
circumstances have combined to strengthen and 
enhance the love of brother and sister which natu- 
rally subsisted between you. And I am glad of 
this opportunity of giving you the assurance, my 
dear young friend, that should circumstances soon 
transpire to induce me to return to my native land, 
it shall be xny care to place you in a position that 
Will render you independent for the future." 

Chmtina was melted to tear* by this nvidenca 
of generosity and good feeling on the part of the 
Indian lady ; and warmly but tremulously she ex- 
pressed her gratitude. Almost immediately a tier - 
wards the Princess entered the house : but Chris- 
tina lingered in the garden to ramble there a little 
while longer; for the evening was beautiful— and 
she was m one of those moods when she wished to 
be alone with her own thoughts. The roader will 
not be surprised if when thus alone the image of 
her beloved friend Zoo rose up in her mind ; and 
that by o very natural association, it likewise con- 
jured up Lord Octavian Meredith to her thoughts. 4 
It will be remembered that the young maiden bad 
already so far analyacd hi* feelings as to bo un- 1 
able to repel the conviction that Octavian was not 
i altogether indifferent to her; but she was ever J 
| doing her beat and striving her hardest to expel ] 

* his image from her mind. Indeed, she never con* | 
i tom plated it fixedly : the immaculate purity of her 

! soul would not suffer her mental vision to dwelt \ 
; with passionate intcutncas upon that image under 
| existing circumstances. Yet she could not alto- 
gether prevent it from often and often floating 
vaguely fo to mind * for with all her innocence— 
with all her* anxiety to martyrise her own feelings 
when she found them passing into a forbidden 
channel— she could not exercise a complete power 

* over to volition. 

Christina remained fo the garden, as we have 
laid, after the Prince sa had quitted Uftn the 
evening of which we are writing; and for nearly 
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half-an-hour sU was occupied with to tjtoigbfo* 
Presently— when near tint fence which to efofody 
been so often mentioned as overlooking a c«Mdgtt0for 
field— she thought the heard a sudden ruttito 
amongst a dense knot of evergreens on one ride Of T 
the gravel- walk where her delicate feet were trend* \ 
fog. Per a moment the was startled by the air* ! 
cumitance i but the next instant recovering her 
self-possession, she conjectured it roast have been 
the rush of a eat— for there was not a suJfltient 
brecse thus to agitato the foliage. Who thought 
to herself, es some tele recently told her by the 
Princess sprang up in her memory, that if she was 
fo that eastern lady's native land, she would In a 1 
moment have fled wildly away from the spot, lest 1 
some monstrous reptile should suddenly fling forth 
its hideous coils around her, or lest* some 
savage animal should spring forth upon to- 
She could not help thanking heaven for having j 
made her tho native of a land whose climate, 
though so much maligned, rendora it impossible for 
such causes of terror to exist : but little suspected 
she for an instant that where no monstrous snake * 
can conceal its slimy folds, and where no savage 
animal can hide itself in ambush, a human befog 
with scarcely less treacherous intent mey find a 
lurking place. And so it was on the present occa- 
sion : for scarcely had Christina turned to leave 
the spot where e sudden alarm bad for an instant 
arrested to steps,— when she was pounced upon 
by a man who darted forth from amidst the over* 
greens. So abrupt was the occurrence— so fright- 
fully quick did it seem to follow upon those ideas 
of the serpent and the wild tost which had just 
been flitting through her mind— that it over* 
whelmed her with terror; insomuch that the very 
cry which rose up to her lips, was checked at tho 
moment it was about to burst forth— and she lost 
all consciousness. ! 

Hud den as was that attack— suddenly too es She 
sank into a swoon— with an equal suddenness was 
she made aware, when startled back to life, that 
some \ iaient alternation was taking place. She 
was inside a common cab ; a man was seated next 
to her— a woman with,n thick veiMfeppofito. The 
vehicle had stopped ; and tho cabman was renting ,| 
lps abuse uj W'*> the coachman of another equipage. 1 
A glance from the window showed Christina that* 
this scene was taking place close by the Oxford : 
Street entrance to Hyde Park. It was doubtless j 
tho sudden shock which tho cub sustained Oil ; 
coming into collision with the other vehicle, that j 
bad etartlod Christina back to consciousness. That 
other vehicle was a private carriage, the coachman 
of which was throwing the blame of the collision 
upou the cabman,— while the latter recriminated 
in a much coarser style ; and with a horrible im- 
precation he demanded fo know who was to pay 
him for his broken chafe P For the first few mo* 
mauls alt this appeared to Christina to be nothing 
but a dream — an illusion which was more or less 
sustained by the duskiness of tho hour and the 
obscurity which therefore prevailed inside tho cab. 
But the conviction of the scene's reality mum 
struck her mind * the man was on her left 
hand — the veiled woman was opposite— the street 
lamps were glaring on either side— the altercation 
was taking* place dose by. 

" Hit down, Miss !" said tho woman vehemently, 
as Christina fo wild affright was about to lower 
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am of the windows and it was frith a foreign , alarm and indignation. Your vik>, master snail 
accent that this woman (poke* . no( keep me her© !" — and she rushed to the door. 

w I insist upon being suffered to slight !” Mid J u For heaven’s sake, Miss Ashton, compose 
Christina, with an another effort to lower the yourself!” said Jessie Giles, springing after her. 
window— in which however she wss baffled by the “ You are mistaken ! — it is hie lordship who 
woman seising her violently by both her wrists. rescued you— and his carriage is ordered to wait 
** Tbs shaft is broken ! what is to be done f * to convey you home, wherever it may he.'* 
hastily said the man who Was seated next to Now another revulsion of feelings took place in 
Christina, and who was the same that had cap* the bosom of Christina ; and she comprehended in 
lured bar in the garden. a moment all the strength of the insulting suspi* 

M Tke shaft broken V* echoed Madame An- oion to which she had given way dowarda Lord 
gelique— for she indeed it was iuto whose power ; Ootavian Meredith. She sank upon a seat ; and 
oar heroine had fallen, and who wore the veil to pressing her hand to her brow, burst into another 
guard herself against future recognition. “ Fray, flood of tears. 

my dear Miss—” f “ Bo pray compose yourself, Miss !*• repeated 

44 .Release me J — I insist upon being released!” Jessie. 41 You must know that you are in safety 
screamed Christina 2 and the next instant one of here! But it is natural you should be frightened 
hstr fair hands was dashed through the glass. ! — for from what little his lordship said to ua when 
Her shriek thrilled forth : Madame Angelique | the carriage stopped at the front door, you have 
•-almost maddened by the dilemma in which she been outrageously treated. Indeed, it was very 
found herself placed by the collision of the two J fortunate our coachman %ad taken % drop too 
vehicles, and by the dread of exposure— seised our 1 much and run against the cab— or else you might 
heroine by the throat, muttering, “ Silence, girl 1 ! not have been delivered from the hands of those 
—or I will throttle you l 1 * ( people.'* 

The mingled terror and pain which the poor j 4 ‘ I hope you will not repeat to his lordship,” 

girl experienced, caused her to swoon off once said Christina earnestly, * the words which £ 

more; and when for the second time she recovered ; uttered 1 was half wild— I gave vent to uoy- 

her consciousness, she found that she was being I thing which came into my head ” 

lifted from a vehicle by a couple of female ser- j “ Here is his lordship 1” said Jessie % and she at 

vants. The first impression which now seised one© withdrew from the apartmont, followed by 
upon her was that she was still in the power of j her fellow. servant. 

her enemies ; and with a scream she released her* { It was simply from motives of respect that tho 
self from the hold which was upon her. But this j women retired : for they had not the faintest idea 


hold was a friendly one ; a voice which she re cog- j 
nised, gave her a kind assurance : for the maid* j 
servant who had thus spoken to her was the ! 
daughter of that landlady who had originally re* | 
commended her as companion to Lady Ootavian ; 
Meredith. Christina experienced a sudden sense j 


that Christina would not for worlds have thus 
found herself alone with their master. She had 
not the power to stop those women : she was 
shocked at the thought of the insulting suspicion 
to' which she hail abandoned herself, and which 
contrasted so strikingly with the sense of gratitude 


of safety— but had no power of lucid recollection, which on the other hand she ought to have felt to- 
Btupified by ail that had occurred— and feeling as wards her deliverer. She could not even rise from 
if her senses ware again about to abandon her— j her scat as Meredith advanced towards her, and in 
unable, in a word, to bear up against the effects | the gentlest tones of his musical voice inquired if 
of this series of incidents through which sho was she felt better f It was a perfect consternation of 
hurried— she ^ohanioally abandoned herself to bewilderment that was upon her— a distressing 
the care of the two servunt* maids, and was eon* sense 6f confused thoughts, and with an utter uu- 
‘ ducted into a house which she had not been certainty what the ought to say or how sho ought 
enabled to recognise on account of the dimness to act. 

which came over her vision. Such too whs the But one word of explanation ere wo pursue the 
confusion of her thoughts, that though she had thread of our narrative. Meredith, who was n>- 
rooogttited the voice of Jessie Giles, and knew it j turning home in his carriage when the collision 
to be a friendly one, it did not at the instant ’ took place, — he having boon dining at bis club, — 
•trike her where she had known the girl before: |‘ thrust his head out of tho window to put an end 
but fhos plaeed upon a sofa in a handsomely- to the altercation by telling the cabman who he 
furnished room— when wine* and- water was prof- was and ordering his coachman at once to drive on. 
fared hef, and the two domestics were doing all Then was heard tho sound of the crashing glass of 
they could to revive her from that listless condi* the cab-window, instantaneously followed by a 
Clou which bordered so closely upon unconscious- shriek ; and Meredith, convinced there waa e somc* 
n«SS— a light suddenly flashed in to the mind of 1 thing wrong — though little expecting to meet 
our heroine. She knew where «&© was l— the j Christina— sprang forth from the carnage, 
apartment was indeed famitiar enough to her : it : Several persons collected upon the spot ; and 
was one of the elegantly-furnished parlours of i Madame Angelique told them from the window 
Lord Ootavian Meredith's residence. Then j that she was a tradeswoman of respectability, and 
naturally enough the idea smote her that it , that she was merely taking home a runaway ap~ 
was he who had caused her to be carried jiff ; and ' prentice. She thought the He would serve her, as 
•hooked as well as horrified by the belief of such , ! Christina had fainted and therefore could not con- 
tremendous perfidy, She hurst into tears. I tmtict it. But Meredith insisted cm investigating 

, w Let me go hence 1 let mo depart l” she the the matter further : he tore open the cab-door — he 
e*Xt moment exclaimed, dashing away those tears, j rcco gnr<M Christina — anti an ejaculation of amase- 
and becoming violently excited with minglod I meat burst from hU Ups, To take her in his arms 
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rod bear her to hfo own carriage, was the work of 
tUo next few moment#,— during which Madaiqe 
Angeliquo and her male accomplice thought it beat 
to heat a retreat,— the infamous woman haring 
hastily slipped a couple of sovereigns into the cab* 
man*# hand. The crowd had passed round towards 
the handsome carriage to which Christina was now 
consigned : no opposition was therefore offered to 
the flight of the Frenchwoman and her accom- 
plice,— who, we may as well observe, was her own 
footman, dres^fl fn plain clothes. lord Oetavian 
Meredith's equipage drove off ; and the crowd re- 
mained to question the cabman as to the meaning 
of these proceedings : but he, apprehensive of un- 
pleasant consequences ou his own account, rowed 
and protested be knew nothing more than that he 
had been hailed a short way off by the party, and 
that the young girl had apparently stepped into 
the vehicle without any reluctance on her own 
side 

Meantime* the young Nobleman’# equipage was 
rolling away towards the .Regent's Park; and his 
arm supported the inanimate form of the beloved 
Christina. What unexpected happiness for the 
adurmg Octaviun ! Would the reader believe us if 
we were to profess ignorance as to whether he im- 
printed a kiss upon her cheek P - it were contrary 
to all know ledge s)f human nature to suppose that 
be abstained. Yet though they were alone to- 
gether inside the carriage, and she was unconscious 
of what was passing, --it was with the purest deli- 
cacy ho sustained her inanimate form : he did not, 
press it with passionate vehemence in his arms:— 
Ins love for the beauteous Christina was indeed of 
a holy character, apart from his position as the 
husband of another, which alone rendered that 
love unholy ! 

And now we may resume the thread of our nar-' 
rative iit the point where we interrupted it to give 
tin* preceding explanation*. Christma anil Lord 
Oetavian were alone together in the apartment, — 
Jm sealed tt» if trnusJived upon the chair — he 
' .landing uovir her, bending slightly down, and 
breathing inquiries tenderly respectful, as to 
whether she felt better. 

u My lord/' she answered, slowly recovering 
her st‘U-pu*si'*sion, ** l have to thunk you for the 
service you have rendered iuc. i cannot compre- 
hend the meaning of the outrage winch dragged 
nfu from my home* nor can 1 conceive who were 
its pcrjfftrutors. Ihir that i* of little consequence 
now, since I am indebted to your lordship lbr toy 
safety.” 

** lhist assured. Miss Ashton,” responded Mere- 
dith, hastening to set himself altogether right in 
her estimation with regard to one point which he 
fell might need an explanatory word, ** that if i 
had ku#wn where you dwelt, I should have at 
once conveyed you thither: but I never knew— 
l was never told— — and— and — I never dared to 
ask !" 

M With a renewed expression of my thanks to 
yuur lordship,^ said Christina, rising from her 
seat, ** X wilF flow take my departure then, as 
a sudden thought struck her, she added, u May X 
request that oho of the domestic* be desired to 
** fetch a vehicle to lake mo to my homo ?” 

“ My carriage is at your service,” replied Mere- 
dith, wb i comprehended the meaning q^jphris- 
Una's rcouesU “Hesitate not te make use of it: 


m 

for most soleiuwiy do I pledge mf wood tbnt I 
wiU not inquire of tb* domosuot who aw in Id* 
tendance upon it, where you dwell.’* 

Christina liked not the arrangement * but ah* 
dared not fling another insult aft the young noblo- 
man by rejecting it— which would have been tea* 
tamount to an expression of mistrust in mpeot to 
the pledge he had just given her. Sho therefor* 
said with modest baahfulneas, *• X will avail myself * 
of jour lordship's kindness” 

“O Christina!” suddenly exclaimed Meredith! 
carried completely away by hia feelings of devuted , 
love and ardent admiration, as he gaxod upon the 
beautiful being who stood before him,— “ where- 
fore thus cold and distant P wherefore so fr easing 
in your manner P My God : will you not bestow 
one kind look upon mo, Christina P M • 

“ My lord,” she said, with a calm dignity, “ you 
will not ungenerously avail yourself of tho paiuful 
and embarrassing position into which circum- 
stances have thrown rue --— ” 

" O Christina, one word !— only ono word !” he 
vehemently cried. u Is it a ain to love you P is it 
a crime to concent rate all my hopes of happiness 
in this world upon one idea— the idea that you may 
yet be my own adored and cherished wife P” 

“ My lord, I cannot — I will not listen to this 
language !” exclaimed Christina j “ it is »n insult | 
to Zoo— an #nsuit to myself and she moved 
towards tho door, I 

* Now,” cried Meredith, “if you depart in an* , 
gcr, you will leave mo so truly wretched that I j 
shall do something desperate 1 Yes — by heaven, 1 

Christina ” | 

“ Oh, this threat which you* have hold out be- | 
fore !** were the wildly uttered words that thrilled ' 
from Christina's lips ; and sho pressed her hand j 
in anguish and bewilderment to her brow. j 

“ Christiua, I am not indifferent to you,” ex- 
claimed Oetavian, in a voioo of exultant joyi j 
“ tell tue, loll me that i am not indifferent ! -tell 1 
mo that you will live for mo, as I am living texr ! 

you for »hn cannot live! Oh, speak to me!— 

for (rod's sake speak to me !” 

Ho sunk at her foot — ho Noised one of her 
hands —the other was pKtssed against her browi 
ho won abont to convey the former, to Kin lins— 
hut with a uddun and vehement effort* sho.; 
siiatcheiB it ireui him— and the next instant tho j 
door chased behind her. Meredith dared not fol- 
low : he felt all m a moment that it would indeed 
be flagrantly insulting to tho puro mind of Chris- 
Tuia^ if be were thus for to forget himself. Ho 
sank upon a seat -buried his countenance iu his 
hands — and gave way to bis agitated redoc ! 
turns. . ! 

Meanwhile Mh»a Ashton had passed out into Hi# 
hall, where she found Jessie and tho other maid- 
servant. Her ears caught no following foofofop* j 
uud she therefore comprehended that the delicacy 
of JUcreuitb's feelings bail prevailed over tb# 
strength of his passion* She hesitated not to 
linger for a few moments in the lutil, while Jessi* 
Ode* hastened to fetch ono of tier own bonnet* 
arut shawl} to Lend the young lady. Then— having 
iu the rneaiiUtoa decided not to avail herself of tb# 
carriage, for tear that in some insensate moment 
Oetavian sforuki forget the pledge which be had 
given— she hastened away on foot, She was soma 
[ overtaken by an qtnpty cab, which sb# anUmsdi 
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and In ft little let# than cm hour, readied the villa 
ftt Bayswafcer in safety. 

There the acquainted the Prince**, who had been 
w; uneasy ft* her sudden disappearance, with the 
particular* of the outrage which hod been perpe- 
trated against her ; and all that she omitted from 
the tftfej was that rapid but exciting scene with 
Lord OotavUn Meredith which we have just been 
describing. Indora gathered enough from what 
Christina said, to convince her that the French- 
woman could be none other than Madame An* 
galique : but she did not intimate that she bad an; 
knowledge of that disreputable person. Deeply 
indignant was the Princess at the treatment which 
her young friend had sustained : but she was to- 
totnlJv at a Idas to conceive what could be the 
motion of the abduction, unless it were to purvey 
aotpo fresh victim to the lusts of Madame An- , 
geliqueV patrons. Christina retired at once to her i 
chamber,— where she was moat kindly ministered 
unto by tho Princess herself, who watched by her 
side until sleep at length dosed the young maiden's 
• eyes. 

There was one person beneath that roof who 
understood full well what tho outrago meant, and 
who inwardly deplored it* failure,— but who out- 
wardly testified sympathy on behalf of our heroine. 
This was Bagoonah. 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

T U 25 BUPHB-HAtlE. 

Thu sceno now changes. On that same evening 
of which we are writing, a masked halt took place 
at Buckingham Palace. The invitations, which 
were moat numerous, had been issued to all the 
principal members of tbo aristocracy, male and 
female, ant) to the most distinguished persons of 
the fashionable world. As a matter of course all 
the preparations were of the most splendid and 
sumptuous description : for Royalty has got no- 
thing to do but to dip it* hand into the pubho 
purs© which hard- worked and severely. taxed In- 
dually is forded to keep continuously Ailed, in 
-order to procure all imaginable pleasures for itself, 
and to entertain its friends, its flatterers/ and its 
hangers-on. 

The greater portion of the company appeared in 
ftnery-eoatome : but there were several - chiefly the 
highest personages, male and female, of the aristo- 
fVacy — who were apparelled iu their usual rummer. 
Amongst those present was the Duke of Max©- 
Btolburg- Quotha, who had again run over to Eng- 
land (at the public expense, bo it well understood) 
to visit his illustrious relative ; and in order that 
this faithful chronicle of cventtf may omit no detail 
calculated to prove interesting to tho reader, it 
must ho added that his Royal Highness did actu- 
ally and veritably wear a now uniform upon the 
occasion. Lit tie did ho suspect, while mingling in 
tho gaieties of Buckingham Palace, that his late 
Groom of thO Stole had on that wry .same day 
been seen by Ms lato English secretary so indus- 
triously though somewhat ignomiuiouely employed 
in beating a drum 0mA running his lip* along the 
tubes of a tnouthmwgan. There too, amidst that 
ootupauuy, was ttoltaheaf Mar chmont, who was 


glad to seek in any scene of excitement a relief 
fibm the vague but painful apprehensions which 
haunted him in respect to the Princess Indore. In 
respect to the Queen and Prince Albert, the news- 
papers of the following day assured their renders 
that her Majesty never appeared in better spirits^ 
and that her illustrious consort was observed to be 
in the enjoy meBt of admirable health,— which 
piece of intelligence no doubt afforded the highest 
satisfaction at all the breakfast tables where the 
journals aforesaid were perused dr the morning 
after this grand entertainment 

Bat for the masked boll itself. All those who 
wore fancy-costume, were bound to maintain their 
incognito until two o'clock in the morning, so that 
there might bo no relaxation of the merriment 
aud gaiety until such time as all tho wit and 
humour of tho masked unknowns might bo ex- 
hausted! Even this length of time that was thus 
prescribed, was founded op the calculation that the 
wit and humour of tbo aristocratic 4 assemblage 
would lost for soveral hours; so that when tho 
average d uinc&g of the aristocratic intellect is taken 
into account, it becomes quite clear that the 
patrician orders possess an enviable facility of 
amusing themselves. 

Now, it must ho understood that tho Grand 
Duke of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha bad come over to 
England with precisely the same retinue— the 
illustrious Ksggidbak excepted — that he had 
brought with him on the previous occasion; but 
upon some private understanding to which he 
had coins with his relative tho Prince, the Grand 
Duke had introduced none of his precious 
horde at the masked ball of which we arc 
writing. Therefore Count Wronki, tho Lord 
Steward — tho Chevalier Gunobitmen, tho Lord 
(Chamberlain — General Himuielspinkcn, the 
Master of the Horse — Herr Hombogb, the 
Lord Privy Seal— tho Chevalier Kadger, Chief 
Equerry — Count Frumpenhaunpo, the Gold Stick 
—and 11 « run Farlbenles*, the Privy Purse, had ail 
been left at Mivart> Hotel to play at dominos 
for halfpence, or to rack their brains for the 
means of procuring some more substantial recrea- 
tion Deeply indignant were three great men at 
what they conceived to bo tho slight put upon 
them; and they presently took counsel together to 
see whether they could possibly indemnify thorn. - 
solves for their exclusion from the gilded saloons of 
British Royalty. All of a sudden a luminous idea 
struck the Chevalier Kadger: and having com- 
municated it to his worthy compeers, it was unani- 
mously voted that he should forthwith put it into 
execution. Tbo Chevalier was about to set forth 
for the purpose, when he recollected that he should 
require a cab to take him in haste to Buckingham 
Palace, and bring him back again to Htvarl’s 
Hotel to communicate the result of his mission. 
Two shillings at the least would be the required 
fare; ami this amount, after tome little delay, was 
scraped together iu halfpence from the pockets of 
those illustrious German noblemen and gentlemen. 
But when the Chevalier Xadger bad departed, 
strange misgivings sprang up in the breasts of 
those whom he had left behind, lest he should 
merely drop into the nearest public-house, drink 
and smoke oat the large funds confided to him for 
a specr 4 * * purpose, and then come back to assure 
them vsth-aU the •impudence in the world Chat he 


bad Wn Mm to* had failed b th» 

juwomplialunent of his mission. However, these 
va» bo# bo help for it but io wait ; and therefore* 
by ««7 of a little pastime for the m# boor or ad, 
Iboao amiable Germans mtebd an iaammtik 
quarrel iBfBgrt themselves. Bn* the resnl* of 
& iiNMcdiii| bond that a nbr mom of 
honour dwelt In tho breast of thr CMK# 
Xsdger than hit friends gave him credit far « b- 
aamueh at at the expiration of about an boor and 
a half, ha re- appeared with a face that wu wj 
rad and awry radiant. The redness aroaa from a 
strong glaa* of brandy -and* water of which ha bad 
partaken in the servants* bail at Buckingham 
Palace; and the radiancy was domed from tho 
complete success which had crowned hie mtcaion i 
ao that altar all, the Chevalier's companions found 
they bad wfongfully auapeoted their upright com- 
rade, and that ha bad mat turned into the Bearcat 
public-house to drink and amoke out tba two sbil- 
linga accumulbtod in halfpence. 

Wo now return to Buckingham Palaoe itself. 
It was verging towards midnight; and the doors 
of the refreshment rooms had been thrown open 
for those who thought fit to avail themselves of 
the viands and the wines, tho fruits and the liqueurs, 
so profusely set out upon the table#. It was how- 
ever deemed too early for a general influx of the 
company to these rooms ; and but few domestics 
remained there in attendance. The head-butler 
was nevertheless at his post near ( tie sideboard ; 
and instead of lounging there, he stood statue-like 
with that prim formality which had become habi- 
tual. Presently a solitary guest, whose form ami 
countenance wore completely concealed by a long 
flowing domino, strolled in a leisurely manner into 
the refresh men t-room — surveyed the profusely 
covered tables through a small opening in his hood' 
— and then scaling himself, began paying his re- 
spects to cold chicken and ham. The butler at once 
let flv the cork of a bottle of champagne, which he 

* "Hacod upon the table near the solitary supper- 

tor; and the contents of that bottle speedily 
disappeared down the supper-eater's throat. But 
it could scarcely be a matter of surprise that ho 
required so comidrrabh* a quantity of wine, inas- 
much as it had to wash down a proportionate 
amount of food : for it was no ordinary supper of 
which this gvntlcman had partaken. He kept his 
hood all tho time over his hood, and as much over 
his countenance too its the process of eating and 
drinking would permit: but this cireumstanco was 
no source of marvel to the butler, inasmuch as ha 
know that the masques were to preserve their incog- 
nita until n prescribed hour; — and with this 

* knowledge likewise, the other domestics in attend- 
ance abstained, with a becoming delicacy, from 
•tanding%i>jwhcre in front of the supper-eater, so 
that they might oat have the appear anco of being 
inspired by curiosity to ascertain who he was. 
Haring partaken of a copious repast, emptied the 
champagne-bottle, and finished off with a few 
glasses of sherry and port, the gentleman io the 
domino issued Trmn the room* 

About twenty minutes elapsed, daring which a 
few other guests strolled in to partake of wine or 

*iemonade, bat of nothing more substantial j and 
the butler wee still maintaining his poet at the 
sideboard, when be wee recalled from a ten* *r*ry 
fit of abstraction to the foot that tba identical 


domino of the dbpious topper**!#* wee agtl* in* 
tsudnaing itself to his visual perception* The 
wcwtoy buUcr of course thought that it eonty be 
nothing more than the mete cariosity of an hilt 
hanger strolling in to tee hew things were pro* 
grossing in the refreshment-room t hot starkly 
could that seme butler believe hie own eye* whom 
ho saw tho domino sit down quietly at the table, - 
end commence a vigorous attack upon the viand* 
nearest It required no small eimmetenoe to 
shake the butler from the equilibrium of hie prim 
formal dignity : but at this spectacle, which com- 
prised the rapid disappearance of a savoury pie, be 
certainly did look aghast. However, he had hie 
duty to perform) and when regaining hie self- 
possession, he lost no time in accomplishing it. 
Another bottle of champagne wee accordingly 
drawn and placed on the table for the behoof it 
the supper-enter. The meal on this oemskm was 
not less copious than the former one, either ill re- 
spect to solids or fluids; and having, as the butler 
thought, not merely appeased but most outrage- 
oasly gorged his appetite, the domino departed from 
the refreshment-room. 

Three or four other guests almost immediately 
mode their appearance j and thus the attendant 
domestics had no opportunity to give verbal ex- 
pression amongst themselves to the wonder which 
they did not the less experience at the gastronomic 
feat achieved by the domino* At length, however, 
the room was once more empty; and the, butler 
was just marvelling within himself whether the 
[ great suppor-oator felt comfortable in the Condi- 
tion of a gorged boa-cons iris Lor— when bis eyes 
settled on the same identical domino once more! 

“ Surely," thought tho butler to himself, " be is 
never coming for a third supper -end the 
attendant domestics exchanged rapid glances 
amongst themselves with a similar sigm&eanoy* 

But the domino io question had returned tot 
the moat substantial of purposes. Down lie sate— 
deep was the incision which his knife made into 
the breast of a superb capon— ham and tongue 
from neighbouring dishes found their way to his 
piste— and when the ohayipagno was placed by his 
aide, bo quafM glass aftor glass with a rapidity 
an^ a east wht< n h seemed in perfect keeping with 
tho gigantic n ^gnitudo of his appetite- Tho 
butler wtft astounded i he stared at the brilliant 
chandelier pendant in the centre of the room , to 
convince himself that ho was broad awake— but 
ho could not quite succeed in coming to a ftonclu- 
s?on on the point ; and still therefore he had a 
vague idea that ho must have been dosing apd 
dreaming— an impress!, m which lasted for the 
next twenty minutes that followed the departure 
of the supper-rater from the room. 

The guests now began to make their appearance 
in greater numbers ; and some of them sate down 
at table. The butler became so occupied that his 
thoughts ceased gradually to dwell with so much 
intent moss upon the incidents we have been re- 
lating— until all of a sudden they wore again con- 
centrated on the same point, and with a more 
powerful intensity than ever, on beholding the re- 
appearance of the particular domino. 

* Good heavens !" thought the butler to himself, 

* is it possible that he is coming for a fourth 
supper P Bo*— it cannot bet it is a downright 
physical iio possibility ’ Bo human creature 
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could bare a capacity tor midi an inordinate of the astounding sapper -eater's features, it would 

amount of food !* be a relief to hie mind to ascertain that it was 

The worthy bailer woo however wrong t for really a human face which possessed the organ 
down sate the domino— again an Inroad woo that took in so huge a quantity of sustenance, 
commenced upon the viands— another bottle of The butler accordingly proceeded in person to 
champagne was done ample justice to. A vague where the suppfer-eater was seated ; and bending 
terror stole over the butler : childhood’s stories of down— but not without a certain degree of appro- 
1 voracious ghouls came back to his memory— he bension, lest he should catch a glimpse of some- 
felt ill at ease— and yet he dared not betray what thing frightful— he said, “ I beg your pardon, sir 
he had experienced. —my lord— your Grace” — (for t he did not of 

"If,” he said to himself, "he bad now come course know which appellation was right)— "but 

just to taste the jelly, the whipped cream, the I thought perhaps a little burgundy might now be 
plane-mange, or some trifle of that sort, one might agreeable.” 

possibly understand it : but to think that he “ Champagne t” was the single word which came 

Should now, on his fourth appearance, sit down to from the supper-eater’s lips : it was sternly pro- 
devour the best half of that perigord-pie, is some- nounced— and at the same moment the butler 
thing 1 unnatural to a degree. And then too the caught a glimpse of a very fierce moustache 
wine I It is quite dear that when he gets up through the opening in the domino, 
from his seat, he will red about in a terrible stato Abashed and dismayed, the worthy functionary 
of intoxication.” returned to the sideboard and despatched the 

But the supper-eater did nothing of the sort, champagne to the voracious domino. It was soon t 
When a repast quite as copious as any of the pre- disposed of j and the repast devoured upon this 
ceding ones, had been disposed of, the domino took occasion, was, if anything, more copious than the . 
his departure with an admirable steadiness of gait : preceding ones. The domino then withdrew, | 
so that it seemed as if four bottles of champagne walking as steadily as if he bad only been drink- , 
and at least two of sherry and port, to say nothing ing water, and not tumbling down dead with • 
of a few glasses of liqueur, had produced not the j apoplexy ore ho reachod the door— as the astounded 
slightest effect upon the brain of that extraordi- j butler thought that he assuredly must. He de- 
nary unknown. As for the attendant? domestics— ! appeared from the view : and a prolonged sigh 
they would have been almost as much confounded | emanated from the heart of the miserable butler, 
as the butler himself, were it not that the nature It was now about half-past one o'clock ; and the 
•if their duties kept him in a mure vital state of oompany quitted the refreshment room to return 
calamity. into the other apartments, to hold Uiemsehes in 

The guests were now crowding more and more to readiness for the general unmssking that waa 
the refreshment r&orn ; and the process of eating shortly to take place. Once more was the butler 
and drinking without taking off their masks or loft in that room with only the attendant domes- , 
throwing back the hoods of their dominoes, gave tics. But he could not keep his eyes away from 
rise to much gaiety and merriment— yet all par- the gilded portals ; and though every instant he 
tially subdued by that well-bred fastidiousness really expected to behold the re-appearance of the 
which keeps down laughter to a low key in the unconscionable supper-eater,— yet ho endeavoured 
saloons of aristocracy or within the walls of to jwrsuade himself that such an event was beyond 
Koval ty’s dwelling. Nevertheless, there wo* quite j the limits of all human possibility. At length 
sufficient animation to wean the butler away from 1 some one did ap{>ear — but not the domino : it was 
. the unpleasant reflections which had been passing j Priuee Albert. 

I in his mind, — until tho unfortunate man was des- “Well,” said his Royal Highness to the butter, 
lined to receive an almost overpowing shock on | u has everything goue off well P — have the cum- 
behqkling the 'domino make his fifth appearance i ! pany enjoyed themselves?” 

f * If he is going to sit down and devour another “Admirably, may it please your Royal High- 
auppor,” said the unfortunate and bewildered ness,” responded the butler, with a profound bow. 

' butler to himself, “ I shall know that T am a mad- “ I am glad of that,” said the Trince, glancing 
I man— that I am haunted by delusions— and for towards the supper-eater. “ I am desirous that 
| fear lest I should do auy body a mischief, I will 0Q such occasions all restraint should be thrown 
I rush off to Bedlam, knock at the door, and insist j off, and that her Majesty’s guests should do ample 
upon being token in.” I justice to that which is provided for them.” 

J Yet though tbs domino had come back for a 1 “I can assure your Royal Highness,” responded 
fifth repast, tho butler did not carry out his threat j the butler, “ that the most ample justice has been 
of self-immolation at the shrine of Lunacy. But j done— especially by one—” 
fbf some minutes he remained transfixed in blank ! ’* Ah !” said tbe Prince, “I am glad of it!”— 

dismay, like one who was gating upon an appan- i then glancing at the butler, he thought be beheld 
, tion from the dead. He eve* forgot to place more I something strange in his look : and he observed, 
champagne upon the table, until reminded of his \ "But about this one to whom you specially al* 

, duty by bis deputy, who was present The butler luded ?’* 

' gasped as if about la make some observation but “ May your Royal Highness forgive me if I am 
1 was unable to give utterance to it t and then he really mad,” rejoined the butler : M but as I lire, 

| proceeded to draw another bottle of champagne, there is one guest, wearing a domino, who has 
But now a thought struck him. eaten three fowls, a pigeon-pie, three parts of a 

** He surely woo Id like a bottle of burgundy,” perigord-pie, and cleared six dishes of barn and 
ha said to himself, "after so much champagne P” tongue. Ho has drunk five bottles of champagne 
And this idea was immediately followed by an- — aboV rthree of sherry and port— and not tees 
I other. If the butter oould but obtain a glimpse than a couple of doaen glasses of liqueur. 1 * 
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* Ridiculous ! ” ejaculated the Priuce : and cun* 
faaiun wa* mingled with «t<*rnneM io hie looks - 
for he knew not whether to think that the butler 
had really gone mad, or that he was tijxiy and 
therefore forgetting himself. * 

* 4 1 ran assure Tour Royal Highness," mid the 
unfortunate man, u that 1 am only dealing with 

• tcta. The personage alluded to ate and drank alt 

l bare enumerated And here be 11 again/' 

Ym - sure enough, there was the identical do- 
tnino gliding into the room, hut when just about 
%k> seat hi mac If at table, lie caught light of Prince 
albert -and appearing to slao j aghast for a mo* 
merit, he made for the door. Jim Royal Highness 
ww instantaneously seized with the connelion 
t^nt there* was something wrong, and hiMtemrig 

• /sward, he caught top d >min*i hr the arm not 

to kit, hut 'with suihrifiii f>riv to detain him. 
At that Siitne instant the Qu«*n. mad-- he< appear- 
snee on the spaei *0* Ui-ms * accoiu- 

Xo i3. -pur km stun:* 


paoied by the Grand Duke of Maie*8tolh^(g* 
Quotha, and attended by several gentlemen and 
ladies of her household. A piteous groan cauio 
from the lips of the domino ; and h« fell upon his 
knees. The Queen was Mixed with amazement f 
and she mechanically took her husband's arm, as 
if for protect! m ; tor the idea of some contem- 
plated but disco rerod outrage flashed through her 
mind. Tfv hor»d fell back from the head of the 
kneeling culprit ; and the Grand Duke of Maxo 
Stolburg-Q lotha ex claimed in astonishment, 41 il 
Li Count From peri hausen— ray Gold Kuck !" 

Prince Albert at once saw that his illustrious 
relative’s functionary had some tab* t <# tell which 
would redound little to the credit of either huu- 
ipjf or his ducal master ; ari l be was therefore 
anxi iua to av-iid anything that savoured of 
i p>Mure m lw jwmuco of the company, Hastily 
making lonxi cxcu'W, he hadr Guint hrurnp»u. 
hauteii ri|C from his knees and follow him to a 
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comfitcd Gold Stick obeyed with considerable rable, and surly— a state of mind winch was by 
alacrity : for he felt by no means comfortable no means mitigated by listening: to the com - 
with so many eyes fixed wonderingrly and J placent terms in which the others eulogized the 
Bcrutinizinfflyr upon him. The Grand Duke enccnlent repast of which they hod bo Juxuri- 
of M axe-Stolburg-Qnotha likewise accompanied ouhJv partaken. 

the Prince ; ana in a few minutes the three We nave said the Puke of Marchmont was A 
were alone together in another apartment, guest at the palace on this oocasion : but he de- 
Thon Count Fmmpen hausen made a clean parted long before the denouement of the adven- 
breaat of It* and mealed everything. It tore of the hungry Germans. Indeed, it waa 
appeared that a German valet who had attended scarcely midnight when the Duke stole away front 
Prince Albert to this country when he came to the midst of the brilliant assembly; and entering 
espouse the British Queen, was a near relative his carriage, ordered the eoaehmaa to drive to the 
of the Chevalier Badger; and when the Grand beginning of the street in which Madame An- 
Duke’i retinue were deliberating at Mivart’s getique’e establishment was situated. Hta Grace 
Hotel how they should indemnify themselves for was aware that on this particular evening 
their exclusion from the Palace, the Chevalier had Christina Ashton was to be carried off; and he 
resolved to seek the counsel and succour of hie was deeply anxious to know the reeult. It was 
relative |he valet : for he bad an idea floating in however no pan of the infamons Frenchwoman's 
bis ingenious mind that through such assistance plan to take Christina to her own house t she 
himself and hie fellow-retainers in the ducal ser- feared that it might be too dangerous— and hence 
vice might at least obtain a substantial supper j the concealment of her features with a thick veil, 
within the priaoe-walla. He ftecovdingly Sped to j to avoid recognition on tff> part of the young 
his kinsman* who at first expressed his niter in* { damsel at any future time. She had accordingly 
ability to do anything for him i but he p r es e ntly * made an arrangement wish the keeper of another 
recollected that a guest who bad been seised with J den of infamy, but one which waa on a far less 
a sudden indispoeition, had departed privately, I Splendid scale than her own, to receive Christina— 
leaving hie domino behind him In in ante-room to j to keep her in close custody— and to have her 
which he had retired on first eftpertensiog that : ruin effected, so that under the imperious pressure 
sickness. The valet procured the domino; and of circumetameaa she might resign herself to a life 
gave it to the Chevalier Badger,— striet^f snjoto' of pollution, and thereby be prevented from re- 
ing him to use It for himself alone* find by no turning to those friends to whom she might toll 
means to transfer it to any of his eemtadtffc But the tale of her ahductim. Such waa the shorn- 
the Chevalier waa resolved to peeve feUbfal in inable conspiracy devised for the eewnnpiisbmcnt 
every respect to his fellow -retainers; end on hi* of Christina's mint but the render has seen how 
return to Mivart’a, they ail aped off ea feet togs- providentially it was frustrated by the collision of 
tber to Buckingham Palace. Being known as the two vehicles. 

the Grand Duke's retainers, they eerily Obtained The Duka of March moot; alighting from hie 
admission to no ante -chamber, while the Chevalier carriage, and dismissing it, proceeded to ttadamo 
Badger kept the domino compaotly folded under Angekque'e bouse, lie found the Frenchwoman 
his coat. When the ante chamber was gained, he in her elegantly-furnished apartment, plunged 
put on the domino, and had no difficulty ifi gliding into a dejection from which sot eves frequent 
into the saloons where the company were aasotn- raugbte of wine eouid serve to arouse her. The 
bled : but he had a keen nose for the refreshments, Duke at once saw that something waa wrong • and 
and speedily making his Way to the aupper-room, he was speedily made acquainted with all that 
ho banqueted to his heart's content. The second I bad occurred. He gave vent to bitter imprrea- 
wearer of the domino was Count Wraftki, the tioiie against the mishap j and then on questioning 
Duke's Lord Steward ; the t &rd was the Chevalier . Madame Augriique more closely as to the personal 
Gumbmuen, the Duke's Lord Chamberlain: the 1 appearance of the individual who had rescued 
fourth ’was General llirutncUpinken, the Master J Christina, he recoguised Lord Octaviun Meredith, 
of the Horse : the fifth war Herr Humbug!., the 44 Ah !” he exclaimed, “ I have known fur a long 
ducal Privy Beal ; and the sixth, as the reader is time that Meredith was deeply in love with this 
aware, was the Count Frumpeuhausen, the Gold girl— and perhaps she will now fall entirely into 
Buck. But this respectable individual had faded j his hands.” 

to obtain tbe supper on account of the most inop- j 44 And if not,” responded Madame Angelique, 
fortune presence of the Prime at the time in the j “ she will return to the Lady indora -perhaps 
refreshment-room; while Baron Fertbemeae, who j she AAe already returned and perhaps ludura 
Wee to hare been the last wearer of the universal 5 conjectures thet it is I who had the girl earned 
domltio, was waiting in hungry expectation until | off. 1 feel my lord as if troubles wore thickening 
hie fellow-retainer Frutnpenbauaen should return • around me ” 

to tbe ante-room to consign the disguising gar- j 44 And I also!" muttered the Duke with deep 
meet to the said Baron's shoulders. concentrated bitterness : then he hastened to add 


Swob waa the revelation made to Prince Albert aloud, “ But we must do something, my dear 
and the Grand Duke of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha* madam— we are not to be beaten and baffled in 
Both were exceedingly irate : but Fruinpeuhaosen this manner — — ** 

promised never to offend again ; and it was found * But what on earth earn we do?” asked 
mote convenient to bestow pardon upon him than Madame Angelique, with an air of oompletost be- 
by expulsion from his ducal master's service, to wildrrment* 

aeud him adrift in the world to toll the trie of 44 Tea— what can we do P” said the Duke, 
the domino and the suppers. On their way hack almost equally bewildered. 44 You know that the 
Mi v art's, Count Frumpenhausen and Baron Lady in^qra waa already your enemy— yon have 
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tbe MrtaiAty that she give the information against 
you (0 the Commissioners of Police— and now this 
occurrence will only embitter her ten thousand 
thorn more virulently against you— eye, ten thou- 
•and, thousand times !” 

The Duke looked terry bard and very signifi- 
cantly at Madame Angelique,— who returned his 
gase, but evidently at first with only a vague and 
uncertain idea of what he meant, until Hie deepen- 
I ing shade upon his countenance, ominous and 
scowling, gradually excited within her a notion of 
what was dwelling in his mind. She ftung a half- 
frightened glance around, as if to assure herself 
that there were no listeners to their discourse ; 
and then she said in a balf«buabed voice, “ Ex- 
plain yourself, my lord— tell me candidly what 
you mean." 

“ 1 mean, Madame Angelique,” he responded, 
likewise in a low subdued tone, “ that the Lady 
Indora must tie made away with by some means 
or another— whether Sagoonah will accomplish the 
deed or not/' » • 

Madame Angelique reflected profoundly for 
several minutes, — her looks bring bent down the 
while ; and then she said, “ But how, my lord ? 
Sagoonah vowed that she would attempt nothing 
more as long as that girl Christina was beneath 
her roof; and you sec how signally the plan for 
removing her has failed.*' 

The Duke of March moot now reflected in his 
turn : but it appeared that he could think of no 
new project, and was therefore compelled to fall 
hack upon the old one - namely, of using Sagoonah, 
through the medium of Madame Angelique, as the 
instrument of that deed on the accomplishment of 
which he seemed so bent: for he said, “You must 
see the ayah again — there is no time to bo lost-— 
and it is useless for you to start objections, 
riagoonah can alone achieve that which has now 
become so vitally important to us both. Look 
you, my dear madam !— as sure as fate, exposure 
and ruin will overtake you— and if you do not 
wish to find yourself shortly within the walls of 
Newgate ** 

“ Newgate P” echoed the infamous woman, 
emitten with the direst terror as that dreadful 
word fell upon her cars : and the look which she 
fixed upon the equally infamous nobleman was 
haggard and ghastly. 

“Yes — Newgate, Madame Angelique V* re- 
peated the Duke impressively j u and at luaat two 
years' imprisonment— it not transportation to on# 
of our horrible penal colonies— fur this attempted 
abduction of the young lady 1” • 

“ Good heavens !” murmured tbe wretched 
woman, wringing her hands ; “ to what a pass are 
things coming ! Yes, yes— I roust see Sagoonah 
•gain— I must ply all my arts and wiles— I roust 
touchier upon those points where 1 have already 

found her most sensitive in a word, l mutt 

leave no stone unturned to induce hex— —your 
Grace knows what I mean f * 

“ Yes— you must see her to-morrow/' said the 
nobleman ; * and I conjure yon to fail not if you 
value your own safety. I will call on Meredith 
on some pretext to-morrow morning early— and I 
shah easily ascertain whether Christina he there, 

or whether she have gone back But no f* be 

exclaimed, as a thought struck him t “to give 
myself aU this trouble were simply ridiculous, m> 


amnueh as you can at ones obtain from the *j pfe 
precise information on the point” 

The Duke and Msiaroo Angelique eoa&aiued to 
discuss their vile plans for another half-hour j nod 
when March m ant teak his departure, the French* 
woman sought her eoueb. But It was tong ere 
she could coropowi herself to sleep j end when 
slumber did at length come upon her eyes, ft 
brought with it a succession of hideous haunting 
dreams. 


CHAPTER LXYIH. 

ANOTUKJ4 PLOT, 

Orr the following day, ns early as niuo ofetook in 
the morning, Madame Angelique, disguised in 
mean apparel, was loitering in the neighbourhood 
of tbe Princess’* villa ; and in about a quarter of 
an hour she was discerned by Sagoonah- The 
ayah— knowing that the domestics were all mu* 
gaged indoors at the time, and that the faUhfid 
Mark was occupied iu counting the numerous 
articles of splendid silver plate in the pantry— re- 
paired to the fence where she was accustomed to 
hold her colloquies with the French woman ; and 
the latter hastened towards her. 

“So ygu (ailed last night/' said Sagoonah, in a 
odd voice of oontwropt : “ you entangled the bird 
in the snare, and than suffered her to escape/' 

“ Did she return home speedily P” asked 
Madame Angelique, with tevurish impatience. 

| “Yes— what else could she do P or what other- 
| wise do you suppose that alio would have done P” 
“No matter/* rejoined Madams Angelique 
quickly. “ Does the Lady Indora euspoot— — M 
“1 listened," rejomod Sagoonah, H to the entire 
tale that Miss Ashton told her ladyship—! re- 
mained outside the door— >1 lost note word— and 
1 am oonvixieed that her ladyship cannot do other- 
wise than suspect “that fou were the person into 
| whose hands Christina fell.'* 

“Think you that her ladyship will take pro- 
ceedings against roe P” asked tbe Frenchwoman. 

“ 1 know not/’ w*& Bogoonah's cold response 1 
“I canmt always read the • Lady In dura's' 
•thought*.’ ' * m 

** Y^u soe, Sagoonah,'* resumed Madame An* 
gelique, “ that 1 have dime my best to carry off 
Christina— and 1 have faded. You must recall 
the vow you made to the effect that you will at- 
tempt nothing more so long as she remains beneath 
h<*r ladyship's roof. Doubtless you have still the 

same motive yes, you trust have— your testing 

of rancour again »t your mistress is still the same 
— and now you have on additional interest in re- 
moving her as speedily as possible from your 
path.” 

“An additional interest?" said Sagoonah, with 
a slight tincture of curiosity in her accents : and 
then she coldly added, “1 do not understand 
you/’ 

“I e*n speedily explain myself," rejoined 
Madame Angelique ; “and 1 think I can show you 
that yodr interests are now mixed up with my 
own." 

A smile of superb contempt curled the tMu 
vermilion "lips of the ayah ; and she mid, as tf 
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haughtily spurning the bare idea, “ My interest* 
in any way common with your own P” • 

"I will «o<m make it apparent,” anawered 
Madame Angelique. " Listen attentively. The 
Lady Xndora boa already begun to wreak her ven- 
geance upon me— it matters not how— but I have 
the positive proof that it is so:”— and she shud- 
dered as she thought of Mr. Bhadbolt. “ This 
being the case, there can be no doubt that the 
Lady Tndora will go on persecuting me ; and even 
if the be desirous te remain in the background, 
•he ean induce Miss Ashton to take legal pro- 
ceedings of a very serious character against mo.” 

“ And in what does all this concorn me r” asked 
Sagoonah, with scornful impatience. “ Because I 
have consented to listen to you on former occa- 
sions— to aid your projects— and even to appear to 
become the instrument for oarrying out your views, 
think you that I will any more mix myself up 
with the concerns of one whoso artifices are so 
clumsily arranged that they invariably fail P Look 
at your poltroon Buko who feared to seise upon 
the golden opportunity— look at your Own scheme 
of last night, which the merest accident— a col- 
liaion ot vehicles— served to baffle 1 No— I will 
have naught more to do with you or your con- 
cerns, until you show yourself worthy of my com 
plicity by removing this girl Ashton from within 
the walls of the villa.” 

“ X will speedily convince you, Sagoopah,” re- 
turned Madame Angeliquo, who had listened with 
the utmost impatience to that long speeoh which 
waa coldly but disdainfully uttered,—” I will 
speedily convince you that your interests are more 
intimately wrapped up in mine than you appear 
to imagine. What if the Lady Xndora continues 
her persecutions against me — what if in the course 
of a few days, when the legal machinery is set in 
motion, she hands me over to the grasp of justice 
—think you that in order to let myself down as 
lightly as possible, I would not tell all P” 

“Ah! now l understand you,” exclaimed Sa- 
goonah, her large luminous eyes flashing forth 
living fires. “You would betray me to my mis- 
tress P And if you did so,” continued the Hindoo 
woman, bending a look of mingled soorn and hate 
upon Madame Angeliquo, “ think you that 1 would 
’not be avenged P Yes !— into the depths of what- 
soever 'dungeon the arm of the law might oonsign 
you to, would I penetrate— and my dagger chould 
drink your heart’s blood I” 

“For whieh deed you would hang upon a 
gibbet,” replied Madame Aogelique. “ But it is 
useless— worse than useless -for you and me to 
stand here threatening each other. At all events 
we ndw understand one another; and 1 have shown 
yon that your own interests are more intimately 
connected with mine than you had previously 
imagined.” 

S* goon ah reflected for a few moments ; and 
then she said in a low voice MU of concentrated 
rage— but a rage which was altogether subdued so 
Mr as the expression of her countenance was con- 
cerned,— “ Yes 1 if you, to help yourself, in the 
ease supposed, were to prove thus treacherous, it 
would go ill with me. Now, woman, what mean 
you P” asked Sagoonah sternly. “You have 
•ought me with tom* fixed plan-* you have some- 
thing settled in your mind. Speak quickly— what 
isitF* 


“The Lady Indora must die!” answered 
Madame Angelique, in a low, deep, emphatic j 
voice. ' j 

“ Jfad yon mean to add that she must die by ; 
my hand P” said Sagoonah. “ But it cannot be t ! 
Enough has already transpired to the knowledge 
of Christina Ashton to make her fix the deed upon 
me if it were accomplished." 

“ What if I were to place in your hand a subtle 
poison P” said Madame Angelique : and she looked ( 
up with a sinister aspect into the countenance of ; 
the ayab, who bent over the palings.- j 

“No— nothing, nothing, so long as the girl 
Ashton is beneath that roof,” replied Sagoonah 
firmly. “She sloeps lightly— she has already 
more tb&n once detected me in wandering about \ 
the premises by night— she has seen mo enter the 1 
chamber of my mistress — and she impressively , 
told me that the silent hours of darkness are those ' 
which Murder chooses wherein to do its dreadful 
work,” i 

“Ah ( she has said that muttered^ Madame 1 
Angelique, with a look of mingled terror and ’ 
vexation. i 

“ Yes— she has said that,” responded Sagoonah 1 
impressively s “ and think you therefore that if a j 
suspicious deed were done by night within those 
walls, the Christian girl would not at once lay her j 
hand upon ray shoulder, and say, * It is you who j 
did it!’ No, woman 1” continued Sagoonah, “ my 
hand shall not wield the weapon, nor pour the 
drop of poison between the lips of my mistress, so 1 
long as Christina Ashton is there, and in a posi- ' 
tion to surrender me up to justice. If we were iu 
mine own country it would be different ; and I j 
should defy her. For there the deed might bo 
done under such circumstances as would com- . 
pletely avert suspicion from myself— aye, evpn 
though in ray former conduct there had been any- 
thing suspicious! Yes— were we in mino own | 
native Hindostan,” proceeded the ayah, now speak- ] 
ing as if musing with herself rather than actually i 
addressing her observations to Madame Angelique, j 
“ this hand of mine would convey to the couch of 
my mistress some reptile of deadly venom, whoso i 
fangs would instil the quick poison into her veins, 
and whose form would be found coiled up in the 1 
morning upon the bosom of its victim !” | 

“ And you would do this if you wore in India ?” ( 

said Madame Angelique, whoso imagination was 
horribly prolific in all vile expedients i “you would. . 
do this, Sagoonah P” 

“ Aye, 1 would do it,” was the response : “ bo- 
;auso the presence of the reptile would tell its 
own tale— and no one would ask whether it had 
been conveyed by a human hand to the couch to { 
which it brought death — ot whether it had in- j 
sidiously glided in and nestled there of its own ' 
accord. But in this country of yours you have no 4 
such vonomous things that may be caught in any 1 
patch of grass, found amidst the foliage of any j 
tree, or snatched up from the midst of any par- 
terre of flowers.” 

“But if I told you, Sagoonah,” said Madame J 
Angelique, a devilish idea, which had already j 
taken inception in her mind, expanding quickly 
there, — “ if I told you where in thjs city of ours ; 
there ore kept the deadliest specimens of your 
own reptile races to gratify the curiosity of visitors 
—would you have the courage— But, no 1 it is 
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ridiculous ! You were only boosting because you j 
believed that there were none of those venomous i 
creature* here: you would not grasp the puff* i 
adder or the cobra di capelio in that band of 
jour’s P* 

A slight smile of eoom appeared upon the lips 
of the Hindoo woman ; and she said, “ This hand 
of mine has often and often clutched the deadliest 
cobra ; and its writhing form has coiled itself 
round mj naked arm. To snatch the reptile deftly 
by tbe neck— to hold it in such a way that it 
could not bend its head so as to plunge its fangs 
into my flesh— to amuse myself with gazing upon 
its expanded hood, and in marking the rage that 
vibrated in its small bright eyes— then with a 
lightning suddenness to fling it back again into 
the basket of the serpent oharmei— this was a 
freak, woman, which I have often and often per* 
formed.” 

“ And you would perform it again — or at least 
a portion of it ?’* said Madame Angelique, with a 
sort of drqadful shuddering joy, ob she once more 
looked up eagerly into the ayah’s countenance. 

M Aye— that would 1,” answered Sagoonah. 
“ But it is useless thus to speak to one who is in- 
credulous Ah ! now that 1 bethink me, this very 

afternoon will the Ludy lodora take Christina 
Ashton to visit some Gardens in this metropolis of 
yours, where there are lions, and tigers, and other 
wild beusts pent up in cages; and it is promised 
that I shall accompany those ladies. If you were 
there to see, you would soon satisfy yourself 
whether the eye of the tiger can infuse terror iuto 
my heart. I who have seen the fierce animal loose 
and at large in our Indian jungles, crouching in 
readiness to spring upon the elephant which boro 

me in the castle on its back ” 

“ And you are going to those Gardens this after- 
noon P” exclaimed Madame Angelique, almost 
wild with delight; “the coincidence is indeed 

strange, because I bad an idea ” 

“ What mean you P” asked Sagoonah. 

“ I mean,” responded tbe infamous French- 
woman, “ that in those very Gardens to which yon 

are going -if thither you indeed go '* 

“I tell you that just now,” interrupted Sa- 
goonah impatiently, — “ only a minute before I 
issued forth from the dwelling to join you here, I 
overheard her ladyship inform Christina of tbe 
little plan she meditated to afford her a variety of 
•scene, and thereby cheer her spirits somewhat after 
the incidents of the past night ; and Miss Ashton, 
who gives a ready assent to everything her bene- 
factress proposes, expressed her thanks. All this 
was said in my presence; and the Lady Indora 
added with a smile, that 1 should accompany them, 
for that inasmuch as 1 bad seen the wildest ani- 
mals free amidst the jungles of my own native 
land, and full of menacing mischief,— I should now 
behofd them pent up behind iron bars, and reduced 
to subjection, if not to tameness, by the dominant 
power of man.” 

“ Ab, then you will go to those Gardens !” ex- 
claimed Madame Angelique. ** But did not your 
mistress tell you that there you will likewise behold 
specimens of the deadliest reptiles which belong to 
your own native Hindostan P” 

* Ho,” answered Sagoonah. “ Pcrhtps her lady- 
ship is ignorant thereof.” 

"And yet it is so,” rejoined Madame Angelique. 

* 


“ A special house is devoted in those Gardens to 
the keeping gf the reptile*; and there will you sea 
them in glass cases. If you have the opportunity, 
Sagoonah, would you dash your hand through the 
frontage of one of those oases— seise upon the rep- 
tile within— and bear it away with you by aom# 

suitable means say, for instance, a thick leathern 

bag that you might have conoealed about your 
person P” 

* I would do it,** answered Sagoonah. ** But 
is it possible that such opportunity could present 
itself r 

“ I have often visited those Gardens/* replied 
Madame Angelique, “and have been alone for 
half-an-hour at a timo in the reptile- house.” 

“ You love, then, to gase upon those venomous 
creatures P” said Sagoonah ; and even under the 
coldness of her tone and look there was a certain 
satire perceptible, as if she meant to itrf|)ly that 
there was a sympathy between tbe nature of the 
Frenchwoman and that of tbe snakes which she | 
loved to contemplate. 

“Yos— I have frequently stood to gsse upon 
those reptiles,” answered Madame Angelique, not 
choosing to notice that half-covert irony which 
pervaded Sagoonah’* speech. ** I toll you that you 
will find the opportunity if you have the courage 
to avail yourself of it. Those who may enter the 
reptile-house afterwards, will believe that tbe glass 
has been broken by accident, anil that the reptile 
bas glided forth of its own accord. There will be 
conatornaiion ; — of that no matter. You will 
know the secret— but you need not proclaim it. 
The cobra - if it did really thus escape, as it will 
be supposed —must go somewhere: and why not 
find its wav to tho villa of your mistress P and if 
to the villa, why not to her own bedP Who, then, J 
shall dare tax you with the deed P Not even 
Christina Ashton would for an instant entertain 
the suspicion that the deed was your own.” 

Sagoonah gased for a few moments in a sort of 
astonishment, not altogether unblended with ad- 
miration, upon the woman who despite the failure 
of her former artifice*, had a devilish ingenuity 
sufficient for tbe coneoction of such a scheme as 
this. Then the syah mused for a few instants 
more; and at length she said, “-Yes— if the 
opportunity serve, I will do it. And now be* 

• gone 1” , • 

MiyUroe Angelique sped away, her heart fiercely 
yet shudderingty elate with tbe horrible triumph 
which she had just achieved in respect to again 
bending Sagoonah to her purpose. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
th’e Princess Indora and Christina Ashton, attended 
by Sagoonah, alighted from tbe carriage at the en- 
trance of the Zoological Gardens in tbe Regent'* 
Park. We have already said that her Highness, 
the King of Inderabad’s daughter, frequently— inr 
deed, almost daily— rode out in her equipage: but 
this was tbe first time that she had visited any 
public institution or scene of recreation. She had 
however for some time longed to behold those 
animal* which she had often seen wild in her na- 
tive country, here in complete subjection to the 
power of man ; and she now availed herself of an 
opportunity when, for tbe kindest reasons, she 
sought to cheer Christina's spirits and treat her to 
a change from that monotony of existence which 
she feared that her young friend experienced al 
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the villa at Bay 8 water, fibe knew nothing of 
lord Ocfcavian Meredith's attachment to Christina, 
nor of the painful incident* connected therewith : 
•he had therefore no reason to hesitate about 
bringing our heroine into the vicinage of that 
nobleman’e dwelling, —fur she knew that it was i 
situated in the Jiegent's Park. On the other { 
band, when the proposal to visit the Gardens was I 
made to Christina, she had not dared bint that the 
would rather not proceed into a neighbourhood 
where she stood a chance of falling in with Lord 
Ootavmn ; b*cuiiw to have raised any objection of 
the kind, would as a matter of cohrse have neoessi- 
tated the revelation of those circumstances which 
maiden modesty and virgin bashlulneas naturally 
prompted her to conceal. 

There ware very fow visitors at the Zoological 
Garden^ on the occasion when the Princess Indora 
and Christina, a Handed by Wagoonab, thus visited 
them. Her Highness wore an oriental garb —but 
the very plainest which belonged to her wardrobe ; 
and she liad carefully dispensed with much orna- 
ment, so as to avoid os much as possible attract* 
ing notice. The ayah was clad in her habitual 
white costume : Christina's toilet displayed an 
elegant neatness. Three such beings could not 
possibly enter a public place without striking the 
notice of thoee who were also there, few though 
they were. All three being characterised by a re* 
markable beauty— that of Indora so magnificent, 
that of Sagoonah so darkly splendid, and that of 
our heroine so exquisitely interesting in its classic 
perfection— two of them moreover wearing pecu- 
liar costumes— it was impossible that they could 
escape special attention. Yet the persons who 
were there, pressed yiot rudely upon them— but 
moved as it were at a respectful distance, until 
when it was whispered by one of the officials that 
the principal object of interest was an eastern 
lady of rank and fortuue ; and then this announce- 
ment was taken os a hint that the little party 
wished to be os free from observation as possible 
during their visit to the Gardens. 

At first Sagoonah kept tolerably close to her 
mistress and Christina : but gradually she increased 
the interval between herself and ttysm. This sbo 
was easily cobbled to do without exciting any par* 
tioular attention on their part : for H appeared by 
no mbana strange that she should linger a little 
behind them to contemplate some particular 
animal or bird belonging to a dime far remote and 
different from her own, and which specimens of , 
natural history she had consequently never seen j 
before. We will not dwell upon unnecessary de- 
tails ; suffice it to observe that after having in- 
spected the various objects which presented them- 
selves to their view in one portion of the Gardens, 
they passed through the tunnel and entered upon 
the other division. Facing them was a placard 
indicating a particular direction— and with these 
words, “To the Jfcptilea.” * 

Sagoonah understood them; and a thrill vi- 
brated throughout her entire foams. She felt for 
something that was concealed under her long white 
dress; and having assured herself that it was all 
safe there, she looted for a moment as if she had 
already achieved some grand triumph : then sud- 
denly relapsing Mo her wonted dsmsanour, she 
followed ths Princess and our heroine into the 
reptile-house. There, In cases of different sixes. 


and each haring a frontage of thick plate glass, 
were all ths most terrible specimens of the serpent 
species. In one a huge python, sixteen or seventeen 
fwet*long, and as thick m the largest part of Its 
form as a man's thigh, was creeping laxily out of 
a tank of water r in another an immense boa- 
constrictor was coiled round the branch of a tree 
placed there for his comfort and accommodation : 
more serpents of the aamo species were to be seen 
in other cages,— some winding their slimy lengths 
over the gravel strown on the floors— others coiled 
up on thick blankets, or protruding their heads 
from amidst the folds of horse-clotns, or licking 
the glass frontages of their dens with their forked 
tongues. The venomous reptiles were to be seen 
in much smaller cases on the opposite side of the 
room. There was the rattlesnake, with a host of 
little ones coiling, writhing, and wriggling about 
their parent— a horrible and loathsome brood! 
There was the puff adder, with its hideous bloated 
bead, the moat transient glance at which was cal- 
culated to send a shudder through tho frame of 
the beholder who knew, that its bite was death. 
But not less venomous was the dark cobra, with its 
head reared up from amidst its coils, its hood ex- 
panded, aud its throat of a shell-like appearance 
nud whiteness. It was upon this object that Sa- 
goonah's eyes at once riveted them selves ; and if 
any one had observed her at the time, it would 
have seemed as if those luminous black orbs of 
ber’a reflected the reptile-lire which gleamed from 
the pupils of the hooded snake. But there was no 
one in the room except herself, her mistress, and 
Christina ; and quickly averting her eyes from the 
object of her vivid interest, she affected to bestow 
her attention on the more monstrous serpents. 

“To me, my dear Christina," said tho Princess, 
“ the aspect of the greater portion of these species 
of reptiles is more or less familiar ; and if you 
had lived a few years in my uative country, you 
would have become sufficiently accustomed to tha 
same spectacles as to be able to look upon them 
now without so strange a shudder as that which I 
perceive has just swept through your form.” 
j '* I pray your ladyship to pardon me," said our 
heroine, — “do not deem mo foolishly weak, if I 
assure you that l can remain hero do longer to 
look upon these reptiles.*' 

“Come then, Christina— we will seek some 
other and more agreeable objects of interest. 
Sagoonah," added the Princess, addressing tho' 
ayah in their own native tongue, “ you can follow 
at your leisuro if you have any particular wish to 
remain here awhile and contemplate these crea- 
tures, most of which must however be sufficiently 
familiar to you." 

“ I will follow almost immediately, my lady/* 
responded Sagoonah. “ Monsters of this parti- 
cular species" — and she looked towards the python 
— “ i have never seen before." 

The Princess Indora hurried Christina from ths 
snake-room : and as they passed forth, a glow of 
triumph and satisfaction again thrilled through 
Sagoonah's form. She watched them until they 
disappeared from her view by suddenly diverging 
from the straight path leading from the snake- 
house along the back of the canal x then she 
hastened to ths door— she issued forth a few paces 
— her eyes were rapidly swept around— no one was 
nigh— and die hurried back into the reptile-room. 
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I A ft oitfcp fire burnt in her large dark eyre as aba 
approached* the case containing the deadly cobra. 
He darted his bead somewhat forward, as if with 
an inVeterate malignity longing to spring at her, 
but yet with the instinctive knowledge that there 
was a barrier of glass between them and that he 
would only sustain a butt by dashing himself in- 
effectually against that transparent frontage. The 
calm intrepidity of ten thousand amasons was con* 
rentrated in the soul of Sagoonah then I She 
glanced at the arrangements of the cases ; she saw 
that the glass fronts were made to slide up and 
down, but that they were fastened by small brass 
padlocks, one of which was Used on the top 
of every case. 8he tried the padlock above the 
case in which the cobra lay; and as if Satan him. 
self had purposely lent his aid to further her foul 
design, the padtock yielded to her hand. The 
keeper had either omitted to lock it— or else had 
ao slovenly done hia work as not to see that the 
semi-circular bolt had not been thrust in far 
enough to lneet the loci itself. But whichever it 
were, the padlock was now removed by Sagoonah** 
bind ; and again did her eyes flash forth the lire 
of triumph. 

Once more she sped to the entranee of the 
snake-house and swept her looks around. Still the 
coast was altogether clear ; and the retraced her 
way towards the deadly cobra's den. Then from 
beneath the folds of her garments she drew forth 
a small bag of the thickest and strongest leather, 
—a bag that was about large enough to contain a 
fowl or small rabbit. She had so skilfully arranged 
a piece of whipcord to pass along the top or open- 
ing, that it could be closed and drawn tight in the 
twinkling of an eye— just as a lady’s reticule is 
made to shut This bag she opened to a suitable 
width, and placed it in readiness to receive 
reptile. Then without the slightest fear— without 
even so much as the faintest sensation of a curdling 
of the blood— she lifted the glass with her left hand, 
—having her right in readiness to use at the moment 
that should seem advisable- The reptile appeared 
to watch for a few instants the ascending glass, as 
if it were something to which it was totally unac - 1 
customed i for be it well understood that the 
glaMes of those cases were never raised while the 
reptiles were in them, and only when they had 
been driven or lifted into an adjoining empty case 
by a stout wire passed through a small hole at the 
top. Thus the cobra now seemed to follow with 
i its cold vibrating eyes the ascending gloss, as if it 
i were something that struck it with a vague terror : ( 
then it closed its hood— turned its head round— 
and began to glide to the back part of the case. 
Hot more quickly eould the reptile itself have 
darted at Sagoonah than was her right hand thrust 
j into the case; and ere her eye eould wink she had 
! duichld the serpent by the neck, but so close to 
| its head that it eould not possibly turn its mouth 
i sufficiently so as to touch her finger even with its 
| tongue. Its tail was instantaneously coiled round 
i Sagoonah’* dark but admirably modelled arm : but 
j in another .moment the head of the reptile was 
i forced into the opening of the bag. A partial 
drawing of the string constricted the opening to 
just the limit of the reptile's dimensions, so that 
it eould not turn its head to bite as it gradually 
glided through her looaeniog grasp ; cud just as 
(topi** its teO slipped through has palm, the ] 
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string was drawn completely tight Sagoonah then | 
lowered the glass to within about an inch of tha 
bottom of the case,— thus giving it the appearance 
as if the serpent itself by its own efforts had raised 
it thus far; and she sped to rejoin her mistress 
and Christina,— the leathern bag with its fkarfht 
contents, being concealed under her garments. Shi 
had not been altogether separated from the Ptin* 
oess and ohr heroine more than five minutes before 
! she thus overtook them ; and it was with a da* 

I mesnour as calm and collected as if nothing at all 
extraordinary had taken place. 

Our young heroine had been shocked and sick* 
ened by the contemplation of the reptiles; she felt 
faint— the looked very pale— and the Princess In- 
dorm accordingly resolved to take her home at once. 
They were in the dose vicinage of the revolving- 
gate which affords egress exactly opposite the 
principal entrance : the carriage was in readiness 
— and thus within two or three minutes after Sa- 
goonah had rejoined them, they were seated in tbs 
equipage once more. 

A quarter of an hour had probably stapled from 
the departure of the Princess, when the principal* 
keeper of the auake-house, on entering the room, 
was smitten with horror on observing that the 
glass front of the cobra’s case was raised, and that 
the cobra itself had disappeared. Thu cold per- 
spiration burst out of tho man’s forehead ; and he , 
•hudderodewith a convulsing terror as the dreadful 
thought struck him that from some corner the 
deadly serpent might spring upon him. But the 
mom is so arranged that a few moments’ careful 
scrutiny is sufficient for the eye to penetrate into 
every nook ; and the keeper, regaining somewhat 
of bis self-possession, was thiA enablod to satisfy 
himself that the cobra was not within that mom. 

He was a prudent man— he did not wish to excite 
a consternation amongst the r isitors in the grounds r 
be closed the glass of the case, and sped away to 
tho superintending authority of the Gardens. This 
individual was speedily on the spot ; there was evi- 
dence to prove that tho padlock bad been neglected 
by the under-keeper ; and the natural surmise was 
that the reptile, by dint of its own muscular ac- 
tion, had succeeded in raising the glass. The cir- 
cumstance was whispered to some of the meek, 
frustwotiby »f the men employed On the grounds ; 
and a march was instituted for the misting snakes 
but it*is scarcely necessary to inform the reader 
that this search terminated unsuccessfully. The 
matter was consequently hushed up : and to those 
who inquired what had become of the cobra, the 
response was given that it had died. 


CHAPTER L X LX. 

TRI C0B*a. 

Tub Princess, Christina, and Sagoonah returned 
to the villa ; and by the time of their arrival, oar 
heroine's indisposition had passed off. She ex- 
pressed a hope that her Highness would not accuse 
her of any foolish affectation; and Indore has- 
tened to reassure her on the point in the mo# 
friendly tesms. 

The hours passed on— it was dose upm ten 
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1 o'clock in tbe ev emng— and in a short time the 
Prineett would retire to her couch. Sagoonah had 
I the principal charge of her unstress’* bed-chamber; 

I and she knew perfectly well that tbeEuglisb aiaid 
| servants would not enter it after she heraelf bad 
I performed tbe last offices there. She likewise felt 
' tolerably certain that the cobra when once placed 
, in the bed, would be too well satisfied with its 
| warm comfortable quarters to Leave them speedily, 

' At all events when the door should be dosed, So- 
| goonah knew full well that the snake could not 
! possibly get out ; and therefore even if it should 
| leave tbe bed and coil itself up in any oilier part 
of the room, the ayab c dculated upon the hideous 
| certainty that tbe Princess must become the victim 
! of its fangs. She was all the more conti lent in 
| this respect from certain little circumstances which 
. we mayras well mention. Iudura’s dressing room 
| joined tbe bed-chamber ; thuro was, as a matter of 
j Bourse, a door of communication between’ them ; 

I but the dressing-room was likewise entered by a 
! door from the passage. It was by tins latter door 
! that the Princess was wont to seek her dressing- 
1 room of an eveuing; and Sagoonah's presence was 
' never required for any lenglh of time in aiding 
She Princess with her night-toilot. Thun, by 
keeping the door of communication closed, Sa 
goonali knew that the snake would be confined to 
I the bed chamber, and that she herself would incur 
' uo danger, while in the dressing-room, of becoming 
j its victim instead of her mistress. Such were 
the cold-blooded, fiendish, diabolical calculations 
which the vile Hindoo woman weighed in her 
mind while pondering the fearful deed of iuiquity 
that she contemplated. 

It was closo upon ten o'clock when Sagoonah 
hod completed the wonted arrangements in the 
dressing-room and the bed-chamber. She was 
careful to placo in the drawing-room every article 
that her unstress might need in order that there 
should be no chance of requiring anything to be 
fetched from the bed -chamber. The arrangements 
being completed, Sagoouak ascended to her owu 
room — unlocked her boa -and stood carefully back 
for a moment to convince herself that the deadly 
reptile had not by any means escaped from the 
leathern bag. If or had it/ Then Sagoonah ac- 
quired the further certainty that the strings of tho 
bag were tight; and concealing it beneath the 
folds of her white drapery, she descended *to In- 
dura's chamber. Approaching the bed she drew 
down the clothes, and with exceeding caution she 
i relaxed the airings of the bag somewhat, -keeping 
1 her eyes riveted with scrutinising iutentuess upon 
j the opening thus made. In about a minute the 
, hideous reptile began to protrude Us head; and 
| just as the commencement of its neck was visible, 

! Sagoonah grasped it with the forefinger and thumb 
* of her right hand — so quickly, so mcely, and with 
such admirable expertuess, that the snake had not 
; tune to plunge its fangs into her flesh. Sue now 
I drew it completely out of the bag : again was ber 
arm quickly encircled by its dark slimy folds : but 
she speedily disengaged the coils from that arm — 
and with one dexterous effort threw the serpent 
into the middle of the bed. It instantaneously 
sprang up to dart at her : but she commenced a 
low yet quick half-humming, half-singing strain. 
The reptile was charmed —and its head gr dually 
sank down amidst its coils. Xuen she covered u 


up with the bed -clothes, and retreated to wards the 
door of tbe dressing-room —but never once avert* 
ing ^er eyes from the couch, lest the deadly ser- 
pent should be gliding after her. It did nut make 
its appearance ; she entered the dressing room ; 
and the door closed between herself and the 
chamber in which she had left the venomous 
cobra. Ascending to her own room, she depo- 
sited the leathern bag in her trunk, which she 
relocked ; and then proceeded to join her fellow- 
domestics, with an air as settled an 1 composed as 
that which she had worn when Overtaking iier 
mistress and Christina in the Zoological Gardens 
after her final issue from the snake house. 

Meanwhile the Princess Indora and our heroine 
were seated together in the elegantly-furnished 
drawing-room ; and the time-piece on the mantel 
proclaimed with its silver tongue the hour of ten. 
Scarcely had it finished striking, when the sounds 
of a vehicle stopping at tho garden -gate were 
heard ; and these were immediately followed by 
the loud ringing of that gtfve-bell. The summons 
was answered; and the Princess Indora expressed 
to Curistina her wonder w ho could possibly b • 
coming at that hour of the night. In a minute 
or two Sagoonah made her appearance ; and haviug 
performed the wonted low salutation, she stood in 
the attitude of a slave in the presence of tha 
Princess, waiting to be questioned. 

“ What is it, Sagoonah P” asked Iudora, who, 
since Christina had been with her, was accus- 
tomed to speak to her ayab in the English lan- 
guage when in the young lady’s presence -not 
merely because she was unwilling to seem to have 
any secrets with our heroine, but likewise because 
she wished to enable Sagoonah to have as much 
practice as possible in that Longue in which Uuris- 
tina was her tutoress. 

May it please your ladyship," answered tha 
ayah, “two messengers from your royal father 
humbly solioit an immediato audience." 

“ Messengers from my dear father ?" said 
Indora, clasping her hands with a gush of filial 
emotions. “ Let them at once be admitted." 

Sagoonah bowed and withdrew. Christina rose 
from her seat, and was likewise about to retire 
from .motives of delicacy —when the Princess re- 
tained her, saying, “Sit down, my dear friend. 
These messengers can have no secret to communi- 
cate which you may not hear ; and even if they 
had, they would converse with me in a language 
which you cannot understand." 

Our heroino accordingly resumed her seat ; and 
In a few moments Sagoonah iutroduced the two 
messengers from the King of Inderabad. The 
ayah retired ; and the messengers prostrated them- 
selves at the feet of her who was heiress to the 
crown of their royal master. Both were of tbe 
dark Hindoo colour; and both were handsomely 
dressed in their native oriental garb —the chief 
material of their raiment being a dark velvet em* 
broidered and laced with gold. Oue was a fine 
tall man, of portly form and commanding presence : 
his age might have been about fifty —and he was 
tbe senior iu years as well as in rank; His com- 
panion was short of stature — slightly made and 
thin— with an angular profile, and restless eyes 
of exceeding sharpness. He was scarcely forty 
years of age; and Cbristim perceived that bis 
garb, though handsome, was in several respect* 



were both devotedly attached to the royal family^ thetp -the add rawed the two messengers She 
whom they served, might be judged -first of all, spoke in her native tongue ; and though Christina 
from the fact of their being chosen as tbe oonfi- understood it not, yet she comprehended sufficient 


dential messengers of the King to hit daughter — 
and secondly, from the look of joy and satisfaction 
which overspread their countenances the moment 
they were ushered into the pretence of It. dura. 

But those looks, to exprestive of the natural 
ebullitions of their faithful hearts, almost instan- 
taneously subsided into an air of profoundest re- 
spect, as they mb down upon their knees at the 
feet of the. princess. For a moment leafs started 
into Indora*e eyes as the beheld those personages 
whose presence so vividly reminded her of the 
palatial and paternal home which she had aban- 
doned in order to follow the object of her devoted 
love to a strange and far-off clime : but quiekly 
tuoqneriog her emotions —or at least preventing 
Ho. 46.— voueth suftas. 


from the tones and look* of lier Highness to finable 
her to judge that she was speaking most kindly to 
them, and that she was thanking them for the 
fidelity and devotion they had displayed. Bus 
gave them her hand to kiss : each touched it re- 
spectfully with his lips, at the same time bowing 
profoundly on$e more. The Prinooss then made 
a sign for them to rise from their kneeling posture, 
and as they obeyed, the senior emissary produced a 
letter which he tendered to her Highness. Bbe 
took it* with a trembling band ; and fresh tease 
sprang into her eyes as she beheld the superscrip- 
tion m the well known writing of her father. 
She motioned the messcugen to seat themselves; 
and this they did upon an ottoman on the oppo 
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site side of the apartment, Hastily wiping away cashless of the junior one bed rieen into a ear# 
her tears, Indore perused the letter ‘.'it was a tome- trouble and agitation : he gathered rp hie lege 
what lengthy one : and its contents engaged her for completely under him on the ottoman— his slender 
upwards of ten minutes. wiry form appeared to be convulsed with ‘ spae- 

During this ioterral Christina occasionally medio writhing* - his ayes ribrated with a visible 
glanced towards the two emissaries, whom pecu- termor — he sniffed the air— the perspiration stood 
liar costume the naturally had a certain curiosity upon his dark bronsed brow. Indora now observed 
to examine,— when it gradually occurred to ber the wsfl tbs of the man ; and stopping short in 
that the younger messenger wae exhibiting a car* tome remark which she was addressing to his 
tain feeling of uneasiness. At first he, as well ae companion, rite gaeed upon him with bewildered 
his comrade, had remained seated with statue-like astonish meet. He threw himself at her feet— 
immovability : but by degrees the younger on* looked shuddmngly around— and then ejaculated 
began to look around— to give slight starts— to something which had the instantaneous effect of 
seem even as if he were shuddering and trembling making the Princess Iadova herself start, as if 
—to sniff the air with his nostrils— and then to abruptly smitten with the infection of the man's 
fix his naturally piercing eyes upon some corner of own terror. But instantaneously recovering her 
the apartment with an additional and increasing self-posse seine, she smiled, and add r ess e d him in 
ka euuf s i. It was evident also to Christina that word* the tones of which were evidently fraught 
he strove to surmount whatsoever feeling thus with encouragement, as Christina herself could not 
moved him, but that it was gradually growing | tail to comprehend. 

stronger than himself. Sven his companion, the * You will be amaaed, my dear friend," nud the 
senior messenger, at length perceived it, and bent Princess, addressing herself in EagliMi to our 
a reproving look upon his comrade * then the latter heroine, M when I explain to you the reaeon of all 

, became mo Hon less and rigid for another minute or this the more so too, that the coincidence is 

two— but at the expiration thereof he again yielded strange, after we ourselves have only this very day 
to that sense of nervous uneasiness which though visited a certain place. Compose yourself, Chris- 
so risible, was yet utterly unaccountable to our tina — because you know it is as impossible u I 
wondering heroine. have just been endeavouring to persuade this mes- 

Ifas Princess Indora finished Ike perusal of the aeager that it is but he expresses his belief— 

letter ; and for a few minutes she retrained ab- nay, evaw hie conviction* that there it a serpent of 
corked in the reflections which a communication deadly nature within these walls." 
from her fetber might naturally he supposed to j Christina had, mailed with sieknem and loath - 
engender in her mind. Then she ad dre s sed a few j ing from the contemplation of the reptiles in the 
wnrdt to the senior emissary ; and he responded 1 Zoological Gardens; and it was no affected sense- 
at seme aorniderable length, as if he were giving I tiun on her part. But she was not a silly, frivo- 
enplftnaiion* in answer to a question put. j lout, weak-minded girl to yield herself to terra** 

"This* faithful emissaries" said the Princess, j when her own sound and steady judgment gave 
aridfamtog herself to Christina, “ come, aa you her every reason to believe that there was no 
heard, fakgoenah announce, from my royal father, actual foundation fear them. She therefore at once 
Ybey toft Indarabed three months book ; and they said, " Yea, it is impassible, my tody : for we have 
have travelled by the overland route to this country, no venomous reptiles in this country — except the 
Bombay they were soeam panted by an Eng- J viper and adder, whose bites are seldom if ever 
HA interpreter, whose services they there pro. * fatal ; and al all events, I have never read nor 
CUtod ; and thus they have e xp erien c ed no diffi- j heard of one instance of their introd ucing ihem- 
ouily in the preaoeutfen a t their journey. They j selves into houses." 

only washed London this evening ; and they beg j Meanwhile the trembling messenger had risen 
CM to exeme them for haring acme hither at so , from his kneeling posture; and slowly but keenly 
Ufa on hour— but they judged that I should be were his looks being plunged into every corner of 
only 'too nidi satisfied to receive the earliest tidings' the room. Ike senior messenger bad started up 
from inv beloved father. lie is well ; but herinisses \ in consternation when his comrade had rjacu 
me greatly, llis letter is full of kindness — and he latingly announced his conviction of the presence 
wgei me to return to uy native land with the of a serpent within these walls ; but be was some- 
toast possible delay. I have been expecting soma what cheered and soothed by the assurances which 
such summons as this —and yet the purpose the Princess had given, although ha still looked 
which brought me to England, is not as yet aeeom- . daubtingly upon hta 11 indoe companion. 

’ plished I It cannot ho paver be long,” continued, M it is at toast strange,” said the Princess, 
Indent, in a musing strain rather than actually ad- : speaking more hastily than before to Christina; 
dfscwng herself to Christina;— u no, it cannot be* 4 for this individual" (alluding to the junior nun- 
tong ere my object abaU be worked ouL Heaven : eenger) “ waa originally one of th« most catotfUted 
has already aided in placing MS on the right track 1 : snake-charmers in all India, until few a particular 
The t»m«v therefore, ^ feel confident is not far re- j service rendered my royal father took him into 
uwto when 1 shall be e»ablod to obey my father's his household and assigned him a confidential 
summons; and it was this idea, Christina, which I posh It is the peculiar instinct, if I may use the 
made me tell you yeeterday that if 1 am soon com- term, of tome of thees snake-charmers that they 
petted tgr circumstances to leave England, yoa can actually toll whan they arc in the rictuage of 
should not find yourself unprovided for." that most deadly of rvptifea, the cobra di capstto. 

Our heroine sat piom sd her gratitude with a took Perhaps it is an exhalation from their slimy forms 
fervently bent Up m her feigh-Wn friend; and' which impregnates the atomsphere, and which 
than tk* Princess mourned the conversation with though imperceptible to thees unacquainted with 
thft wafer arni su mt ^ But fey this lima the un. [ the peeuUariUes of that spades of serpent, i* 
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nevertheless sufficient to strike the extreme teem* 
tsveness oj the astute snake-charmers.” 

“ But as for a cobra being within these falls, 
mj lady,” said Christina, “ it is simply impot- 
aihle!'*— and jet as sha spoke she shuddered at the 
bare idea. 

“I will question him again,” observed the 
Princess. ” But look at him !— assuredly this is 
no groundless nor mere panic terror under which 
be is labouring !” 

She addressed the Hindoo in a few words t Ids 
answer was giten with rapid utterance and vebe* 
ment gesticulation, as if while in the expression of 
a positive cent iction he were only held hack by a 
sense of the respect due to a superior from up- 
braiding her Highness fur doubting him. 

“He persists in his assertion/ 1 said I ad or a, 
again taming to our heroine. “Do not alarm 
yourself"- but something must he dune. I know 
this man well— he would not attempt to deceive 
me — —Besides, look at him again, and judge for 
yourself ft • 

Christina indeed had not taken her eyes off the 
Hindoo: his agitation was painfully increasing— 
and she was convinced that it was most real. He 
appeared to be writhing as if in actual torture— 
shuddering to the innermost confines of his being ; 
his teeth chattered as if with the cold — the perspi- 
ration stood in large drop* upon his bronxed fore- 
head. The Princess addressed him again : he 
spoke vehemently, but still with tho ooioplctcst 
respectfulness, in reply;— and he extended his 
Bands «• if he asked for something. 

**Ho persists in declaring that there is a cobra 
m the bouse,” said the Princess, again speaking to 
vnristtna; and be asks fur some musical instru* 
uieU, which, if he once possessed it, would dispel all 
uis terror and make him feel that be suddenly be- 
comes the master of the serpent with no fear* of 
falling its victim.” 

“ Mark ban a flageolet,” hastily suggested Chris- 
tina ; “ your ladyship knows that he is fond of 
shutting himself up in lux own room and playing 
it ” 

“ An excellent thought of your’s, my sweet 
young friend," responded Iadora ; “ and as oertain 
order* must be issued, it is absolutely necessary to 
summon one of the servants at any risk.” 

“ At any risk, my lady ?" said Christina, turn- 
ing pale. “ Then you yourself begin to be- 
licw— — ” 

“ I know not what to think,” interrupted In- 
dura. “ On the one hand it seems impossible — 
but on the other it strikes mo that the matter M 
not to he neglected. The longer I look at that 
bim Vf the more I am staggered— -But we are 
wasting lime, Christina ! Have the goodness to 
ring the bell twice: it is the special summons for 
Mark#” 

The bell was rung accordingly; and it was 
promptly answered : for Mark was in the hall con- 
versing with the English interpreter who had ac- 
companied the two messengers to the villa# 
Mark, as the reader will remember, bad himself 
been m India; and he was therefore well pleased 
to fall in «iib a fellow-countryman who had just 
arrived from tbat orient clime, and who could tell 
him all the news. Mark's presence in the hall bad 
been productive of one beneficial effect— although 
be liuie suspected it : for it prevented^ the ayah 


8*3 

from stealing upstairs to listen on the landing at 
wbat was taking place in the drawing-room— a 
proceeding in which the wily Hindoo woman was 
very likely to have indulged, were it not tbat *Ue 
dreaded the idea of exciting Mark's suspicion. 
She had already said in the servants* room that 
her work was all done op-stairs— no bell sum- 
moned her — she had no excuse for ascending those 
stairs— and they were so situated with respect to 
the entrance-hall and the landing above, that It 
she had gone up and loitered on the latter, she 
would hare stood every chance of being detected 
by Mark who was stationed in the former* 

But to resume the thread of oar narrative. 
Mark answered the summons given by the double 
ringing of the drawing-room bell ; and the Prin- 
cess hastily explained to him the strange hut 
serious apprehension entertained by thcaHindoo 
messenger. The faithfhl domestic woe himself 
somewhat si aggo^d— though it was certainly 
singular for an Englishman to he told that there 
was a venomous reptile of India within tha walls 
of a dwelling on the outakirt of Eonrioui but still 
he isos staggered, because he beheld the excessive 
agitation of the Hindoo, and hit experiences of 
Indian life wore sufficient to convince him that it 
was a real terror under which the emissary was 
labouring. Besides, Mark was prudent— and he 
knew full well that as an apprehension was created, 
it would Ip) better to have it dispelled as soon as 
possible, no matter whether it should be proved 
groundless or else justified by the result. 

” Say not a word to the other domestics,” ob- 
served the Princess hurriedly, though not for an 
instant did she lose her presence of mind i * it 
will be uselots to terrify thenv— ” 

“ But Sagoonah and Tippoo, my lady, wilt hear 
the music,” suggested Mark ; “and they will know 
wbat it meant.” 

“True!” ejaculated the Princess: then, after a 
moment's reflection, she added, ” Go you first and 
fetch tha flageolet— then return to the servants' 
hall— see that all the domestics arc there -lock tho 
door— put the key in your pocket— and tell thorn 
what you will. At all e vents you will prevent 
them from rushing frantically about the house, or 

escaping into the gsrdon But go, good Mark 

— and for heaven's sake look well-on tho staiyesse* 
‘and elsewhere— tor if the horrible suspiclon'bo itv 

deed correct But go, Mark— I am needlessly 

wasting time 1” 

The faithful intendant of Indora's household 
quitted the room ; and immediately he had dis- 
appeared, the junior messenger who now seemed 
to have become more calm, said something to the 
Princess. 

u He still perseveres in declaring that there is a 
cobra within the walls of this villa,* 9 said the 
Princess to Christina: “ but since the door has 
been opened and shut twice during the last tow 
minutes, he says tbat his instinctive sunceptibility 
tells him tbat the reptile is not ben*, in this 
room— but in some other— and he thinks over- 
head” 

“ Good heavens, the bed-chamber* V* ejaculated 
Christina, who at each successive stage of these 
singular proceedings was more deeply catching the 
infection of terror notwithstanding the natural 
strength of her mind. 

“l>o &ot be alarmed,” replied the Princes* 
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I now completely cool end collected: " it may 
' b* all to error— it may trite from something ex- 
haling a peculiar odour which strikes upon tbit 
I man's exquisitely keen sensitiveness: but if on the 
Other hand, there be really a cobra within these 
' walls, rest assured that by the aid of the music it 
will be discovered and destroyed.” 

| “ But if it should suddenly spring on one of 

j these messengers P” said Christina, with a fright - 
J cned look of inquiry. 

“ There is no obanoe when once the piping be 
j gins— But here is Mark — and now the mystery 
| will soon be solved 1" 

j The intendant appeared with the flageolet, whioh 
j he had been to fetch from the ser rants’ hall; arid 
i haring handed it to th« 4 junior emissary, he has- 
| toned off again, to do Indora’s bidding in respect 
j to locking himself in with the other servants, in 
; the room where .they habitually sate. In that 
: room the English interpreter was now seated : 

there alio wore .Sagoonah and" the Indian man- 
1 eerrmit Tippoo — the groom — and two English 
’ females (for the Princess had taken an additional 
1 nuud into her service since Christina became an in- 
route of the villa). The coachman did not sleep at 
the house, and had already gone to his own home. 
On returning to that room, Mark deliberately 
! locked the door aud consigned the key to hi 4 * 
j pocket. He was the last man in the world— much 
I too sedate and serious- to play a practical joke , 

1 and therefore his fellow -servants at onefe com pro 
1 bended that there was something strange and on- 
usual in progress — while perhaps Sagoouah, having 
a guilty conscience, might be smitten with tin* 
suspicion that the prooemltng related to her own 
infernal project: but^if so, she uutwardly betrayed 
toothing. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Mr. Mark ?" 
Inquired the groom, but in that tone of respect 
which he was always accustomed to adopt towards 
his mistress’s intendant. 

‘‘You noed not alarm yourselves,” responded 
Mark: “it is merely a wise precaution. Every 
one knows w* have a certain specie* of venomous 
reptile in this country- and there is some little 
; roaaon to suppose that one has got into the 
house." * 

• “Well, Mr.. Mark," exclaimed the groom, 
scarcely able to prevent himself from bursting out. 
into a laugh, “ ami if there should be such % thing 
m a viper in the house, it is not by locking our* 

, selves in this room that we shall get it out again. 
1 would just as soon tackle it as I did the large 
tat that I killed iu the stable yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

, ** Then' happens to be a snale-oharmer from 

, India here this evening," replied Mark ; “ and 
perhaps her ladyship has a mind to see whether 
: bis skill extends to Eng’isb reptiles as well a a to 
Asiatic one*. But harkl^he ha* commenced! 
Those are the sounds of iny flageolet !** 

The two English maid-servants were very much 
alarmed at the idea of a viper being in the house : 
the groom now laughed outright— Mark continued 
serious— and the English interpreter knew not 
exactly what to think. Tippoo, the Indian man- 
’ servant, appeared to be suddenly aeixed wkh terror 
as the sounds of the peculiar melody which the 
’ Junior messenger drew from the flageolet, reached 
i the servants’ hall; for Tippoo instantaneously re- 


cognised the particular strains need in charming 
the cobra in bis own native land. Aa for 8a- 
goonab, she taw at once that the presence of the 
reptfle was suspected — she was at no lose to con- 
jecture bow the instincts of the quondam snake- 
charmer must have led to the discovery— she per- 
ceived that her project was ruined— and she in- 
wardly cursed the inauspicious arrival of the mes- 
sengers on this particular night. But so far as her 
own personal safety was concerned, she bad no 
dread : she felt convinced that it could not be for 
an instant suspected that she bad brought away 
the cobra from the Gardens, or that she had placed 
it in the couch of a mistress whom she was be- 
lieved to love with so sincere and inflexible a de- 
votion. 

We must now return to the drawing-room, 
which Mark had so recently quitted, leaving the 
junior messenger in possession of the flageolet. 
This individual made a sign to his superior, who 
at once drew his keen sharp sword from its sheath, 
and was thus in readiness to act as circumstances 
might direct. The juuior emissary,— rfhose last 
remnant of terror had altogether vanished, and 
who now seemed to be inspired with a confidence 
as great as his recent alarm — began to play upon 
the flageolet in a peculiar manner. At the same 
time he turned himself slowly round, as if moving 
on a pivot whore ho was standing ; and bis search- 
ing eyes thus gradually embraced the whole circuit 
of the apartment. In a few minutes he desisted, 
and said something to the Princess. 

“His first impression is fully confirmed,” re- 
marked her Highness to Christina: “he is con- 
vinced that the cobra is not in this room— tor ir 
so, the repule would speedily have come dancing 
furth from it* lurking-place. You and l wiU 
remain hero while they pursue their search else- 
where." w 

" And your ladyship does now really believe, 
said Christina, shuddering, “ that there is such a 
venomous reptile about these premises P” 

“ If I were to give you the assurance,” rejoined , 
Iudora, “that there it nothing of the kind to he j 
apprehended in my estimation, I should be speak- j 
ing untruthfully. And yet, on the other hand, I 
am at a lots to comprehend how it can possibly be. 
But we shall soon be relieved from uncertainty and 
suspense.” 

Iudora now gave the emissaries, in her own 
native language, some information as to the other 
apartment*; and they quitted the drawing-room 
together,— the junior one being careful to recom- 
, 1 notice his play upon the flageolet the instant the 
door was opened. They issued forth, closing the , 
door behind them; and the peculiar mude which j 
the Hindoo made upon the instrument, continued j 
to reach the raw of Indora and Christina as the . 
emissaries passed across the landing to another j 
room. The Princess sate calm and self possftwed : f 
but Christina could not help experiencing strange 
sensation* creeping ever her. What if by any 
accident the Hindoo’s instinct had so far failed 
him, and the music had so far lost its wonted 
charm, that the serpent — if a serpent indeed there 
actually m that very room ? what if 
presently it should come gliding forth from beneath 
j #,>me piece of furniture, with that stealthy in* 
j sidiousnes* which characterises the reptile vpeoief 
i alone P For aught Christina knew to the coo* 
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trary, death night be dee® at hand : the agent of 
deatraetion might be noiselessly insinuating iteeif 
toward* beradf or her much-loved benefactress. 

•Do not be alarmed, my dear friend/' said tffe 
Ptinoesa, penetrating what was thus passing in the 
mind of our heroine: "you may rest assured that 
the instinct of the snake-charmer cannot fail him 
—especially one who in his time was so famous as 
this Hindoo emissary- You would be astonished 
to behold those snake-charmers in my own native 
laud. They not merely play with the deadly 
cobra: they irritate and enrage the reptile— but 
all the while being careful that the peculiar music 
is sustained ; for if the (low of the melody which 
constitutes the charm for the serpent and the 
talisman of the charmer's safety, were to cease, 
that instant were death! There ere European 
travellers and writers who have endeavoured to 
' prove that the poisonous fangs have been torn from 
' the mouth of the cobra before the snake-charmer 
will venture to play with it ; and that therefore 
the feat resolves itseli into a mere piece of 
‘ jugglery which could be as well performed with 
the most innocuous of reptiles. But (hose writers 
; err: for cases have come within mine own expe- 
rience— or rather within my own knowledge — 
where men have been bitten by the reputes with 
which they were playing a little time before; and 
they have died of those bites. For instance, a few 
years ago, in my father's sovereign city of In- 
. derabad, an itinerant snake-charmer earned the 
; applause of crowds in every street by the intro- 
duction of some novelties into the wonted routiue 
of the performance adopted by men of his class. 
He retired to rest at night in a hut on the out- 
skirt of the city,— bis purse being well filled with 
| coin ; and his basket of reptiles- the source of his 
. gains— safely secured, as he thought. In the 
j morning tbs man wae found dead ; and a slight 
puncture on the cheek— or rather two small pune- 
| tures, close together, and not larger than if they 
| had been formed by tbs point of a lancet— indi- 
* ; eated the cause of his death. Ons of tbs cobras 
i had contrived to escape from the basket ; and as 
j there was no charming music at the time to faoci- 
| nate ita ear, it plunged it* fangs into the flesh of 
I its master. It was found eoiled up in a corner of 
the hut, gorged with some small animal that it had 
swallowed ; and being inert after its meal, was 
! easily destroyed." 

j ■ While tbs Princess was yet speaking, the sounds 
of the two emissaries’ footsteps were beard over- 
head : they were evidently passing along the pas- 
sage in which the principal bed-chambers were, 
situated. The music had never ceased playing 
from the instant they quitted the drawing-room i 
• | and though Christina was somewhat encouraged by 

the amuranro which the Princess had ere now 
I givei^ her, she notwithstanding still experienced 
[ the cold creeping sensation as if a prolonged shud- 
der were oontinuoualy creeping over her. 

"Now they arc in my chamber,” said the Prin- 
cess, a a the footsteps were beard in the apartment 
precisely over the drawing room. ** Hark ! the 
music playe louder— it grows more rapid ! I know 
its meaning well! Yes, Christina —that man’s 
instinct did not deceive him 1— there is assuredly a 

•' deadly reptile in the house -Ah ! and it is in tty 

! Cwn room I” 

j Our heroine gave a half -stifled shriek of affright 


as she threw herself into the arms of the Princes®, 
—weeping and sobbing upon that lady's bosom, 
and mumuringlu a broken voice, ** Just heaven { 
if It should prove so, Oh ! what would have become 
of your ladyship, had not these messengers ar* 
rived ! It is providence that has sent them I 10 

Indora strained her young friend to her breast, 
and imprinted a kits upon her pure polished fire* 
head : then a sudden ejaculation burst from Indora, 
as the music suddenly ceased in the chamber over- 
head. 

“ What is it P” asked Christina ? and her breath 
was suspended with a suspense most poignantly 
painful. 

"It is alt over!" responded the Princeast " th* 
reptile is discovered and is destroyed. Hark to the 
joyous tones of those meu*s voices ! But hither 
they come." 

And it was so. The two emissaries weae de- 
scending the stairs with much more rapid steps 
than when they had •mounted them a few minutes 
back. The music was not renewed : it was there- 
fore evident that all danger was past and gone* 
The door opened; ami the senior messenger has* 
tenod into the room— where falling upon one knee • 
at Indora's feet, be opened a towel which he car- 
ried in his hands, and displayed a cobra cut into 
three pieces. Those fragments of tbo reptile were 
yet writhing convulsively : hut all real life was out 
of them -it was mere spasmodic action which the 
sections this displayed- and thb snake was inca- 
pable of mischief. But Christina averted her 
looks with ineffttblo loathing, ns well as with a 
cold shuddering terror. The Princess herself flung 
but one glance on the remains of the deadly rep- 
tile i and in obedience to a sign from her, the mes- 
senger covered them up again with the towel. He 
•poke in answer to some question which the Prin- 
cess put ; and then she bade tbe junior emissary 
likewise approach. He also knelt; and the Prin- 
cess, drawing from her fingers two rings of im- 
mense value, bestowed them respectively upon the 
two individual® who had thus saved her from de- 
struction. 

M Yes, my dear Christina,” she said, again ad- 
dressing herself in English to our heroine, and 
speaking in a voice. of profound solemnity,— 
"Heaven bai indeed interposed most signally in 
/ny favour. Trtnquilliseyour feelings — excrete a’ 
command over yourself— while I tell you what | 
have just learnt from tbe lips of these men. It 
appears that the moment they entered my chamber, 
tbe instinct of the younger one convinced him in 
a moment that the reptile was tk§r§. Again 1 
say compose yourself, Christina •- although loom 
fees that the bare idea makes even myself shudder. 
Yes— for forth from my bed— from beneath the 
clothes- from the very place where in another 
hour I should have lain myself down- glided th® 
hideous reptile. Then was it that the music 
played more loudly and more rapidly, as we bfArd 
it ; and the cobra began to dance upon the bedding 
according to the wont of ite species when thus 
fascinated by a peculiar medody, But its very 
moments were numbered ; for the keen weapon | 
tbe scuior messenger, glancing like a lightning- 
flash, smote tbe reptile with unerring aim; and U 
lay severed, as you have just s*cn it, upon the bed 
which might under other circumstances bate 
proved a J>ed of death to me 1" 
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Christina wu fle overcome by her varied feelings, 
— thankfulneaa for Isadora's providential escape, 
astonishment at the miraculous manner in which 
it had been accomplished, and horror at tba thought 
of so deadly a reptile having been in the house, — 
that aba nearly fainted, The Princess sustained 
her young friend in her arms, embracing ber affec- 
tionately i Christina exerted a strung effort to re* 
gain her aelf*pos session ; and a Hood of tears gave 
her effectual relief. 

Mask was now summoned; and the result of 
the investigation was made known to him —an an- 
nouncement which he received with feelings not j 
far different from those which inspired Christina 
Ashton. 

“ 1 cannot understand, my -lady,” he said, M bow 
fueh a roptile could be here : for the veriest child 
knowf. that there are none indigenous to this 
country. It must have escaped from the Zoolo- 
gies! Gardens, or else from some itinerant mens* 
gorier but heaven bo thanked for its discovery i 
and destruction, ere dread mischief was wrought 
by its venomous fangs 1" 

" I need not remind you, Mark,” observed In* 
dors, “how it suits my purpose to retain a strict 
imogntta here j and how desirous I am therefore 
to avoid attracting any particular notice on tho 
part of the public, it is therefore iny pleasure 
that this occurrence be kept strictly secret; and 
you will enjoin the JBnglwb domestic! opt to speak 
of it to their acquaintances, nor to make it a sub- 
ject of gossip amongst the tradesmen with whom 
we deal. Mention this likewise to the interpreter , 
who accompanies tho messengers from my royal > 
father.” J 

Mark bowed and withdrew, -taking the towel j 
and its loathsome contents away with him. We 
need hardly aay that with the exception of 8a- 
goonah, every one in the servants* hall was smitten ; 
with horror and astonishment on hearing what , 
Mark had to relate, and on beholding the proofs of ' 
his story. But the wily ayah so well played her 
own part, that she seemed to be as much affected 
as the rest— or oven more so. Murk and the 
groom want forth together to bury tho fr agmenta 
of the cobra in the gardeny while Sugoonaii, has- 
tening up stairs, glidod into tho drawing-room— i 
’and falling upon her knees at Indore’s feet, took , 
the *bfcud of hor Highness and pressed it to her 
{tits, as if in congratulation at the escape of a 
well-beloved mistress. And Indore, who supposed 
herself to be thus well beloved, caressingly smoothed 
down the long dark hair of her slave,— at tho same 
time thanking her for what she naturally con- j 
oaived to be a proof of her affection ite devotion, j 

The messengers and the interpreter took their I 
departure from the villa: but it was not until a 
lata hour on this memorable night that the in- 
mates retired to rest ; for alike in the drawing- 
room and in the servants 1 half there was much to 
converse upon. 

On the following day Mads roe Angel i quo re* 
appeared in that neighbourhood : for under all the 
circumstances which are known to the reader, she 
was deeply and painfully anxious to ascertain what 
progress Sagunnab was making in the diabolical 
enterprise she bad undertaken,- whether it was as 
yet carried ouV^and if not, when U would be. 
The ayah— more or tea* suspecting that the in* 
famous woman would thua seek her, anft wanting 


to be so sought — was on the look-out. She ap- 
proached the fence where their colloquies were 
wmt to be held; and Madame Angelique flew 
thither. At first she thought, by the cold, rigid, 
statue-like air of the darkly beautiful Hindoo, tho! 
\ the deed was already accomplished: in fact, so 
confident was she that such would be the announce- 
ment she was on the point of hearing, that she 
experienced an inward feeling of savage joy, Sa- 
goonah seemed to penetrate what was peasing in 
; ber mind : for she said in that voice of monotonous 
: coldness which she so often was wont to adopt, 
“ You are exulting without a cause : the Lady Xu- 
dora yet lives— and is likely to live long” 

44 Sagoonah— my dear Sagoooah— these words 
from your lips !” exclaimed Madame Angelique, in 
mingled disappointment and dismay. 

“ Yes —those words from my lips,” responded 
the ayah, coldly as before. “ Lost night the ter- 
rible project which you yourself suggested, was 
put in train— and it failed. I tell you that the 
Lady Lndura possesses a charmed life*” continued 
Sagoonah, with a sudden emphasis half solemn and 
half of passionate vehemence : “ and heaven itself 
manifests its power on her behalf. Ta meditate 
further mischief against her, would be to fight 
against the deities themselves I I will not agalu 
dare such an unholy strife! Ask me not fut 
details 1 will give none I” 

“ But you must — you must F* exclaimed 
Madame Angelique ; “ for yesterday I visited the 
Gardens after you had left —I took core to inform 
myself that your party had been and was gone — 

I looked in the reptile- house— and, Sogoouab, the 
deadly cobra mas missing !” 

41 And that cobra was taken away by my band,*' 
rejoined Sagoonah, a terrific brightness suddenly 
flaming up in her large black eyes. 44 Think you 
therefore that the hand which dared grasp the 
reptile, trembled to deposit it in the couch of her 
to ensuro whose death my own woe dared P Ho ! 
— I did all that your infernal wickedness sug- 
gested, and that my own fearful courage was 
enabled to accomplish. But heaven intervened 
woudruusly — miraculously !— and tho dead reptile 
— dread now no longer— is buried in this garden. 
I tcU you, woman,” added Sagoonah fiercely, 
44 that those who serve the cause of Hell cannot 
possibly prevail against the blest of Heaven : — and 
tho Lady 1 adore is thus blest! Begone— tempt- 
me no more l Ail your arts and wiles— your 
cajoleries and your instigations— are vain and 
fruitless. Never more will I be led by them— 
"never more will I bend to tbeto ! Begone, woman 
—end beware how you seek this place again !” 

There was a wild eloquence in Sagoonah’s 
lauguage which corresponded effectually and im- 
pressively with her aspect, aa the thus spoke Her 
eyes burnt with a supernal lustre: they globed in 
the magnificence of their brightness —their splen- 
dour was effulgent, but terrible aud overpowering. 
Her nostrils dilated— her lips wreathed like those 
of a pythoness when enunciating prophecies with 
an inspiring frowsy. Her tali form was drawn up 
to its full height,— the swelling bosom upheaved 
beneath the white draperies (hat only partially 
concealed those ton tours as well rounded as U be- 
longing to a statue of brona*;— and altogether lb# 
appearance of that Hindoo woman struck terror 
and dismay into the heart of Madame Angelique. 
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"Begone, I repeat V* exclaimed Sagoonah once 
more : and /be milliner shrank cowering back 
from the fierce lightning* of the ay*h‘s eyes. . 

Theft Sagoonah turned slowly away from the 
frnce, and gave no heed to the 'Frenchwoman’s 
passionate entreaties that s he would stop and 
listen to her. Madame Angelique waited for a 
few minutes in the last desperate hope that 
Sagoonah would yet come back : but she did not 
— <md was presently lost amidst the dense foliage 
of the evergreerp, Then the milliner was et>m- 
pelted to betake herself away from the neighbour- 
hood of the villa,— so bewildered with what had 
occurred, and by the terrors which oppressed her 
guilty soul, that she knew not what course next 
So adopt : and again, as on a former occasion, she 
was pursued, surrounded, and hemmed in, by the 
sinister and unaccountable influence of Sagoonah's 
haunting eyes. 


CIIAPTEB LXX. 

m wartT m Tint chtjech. 

fll scene now changes to one of those beautiful 
little villages which are to be found in Westmore- 
land,— where the bills protect the dwellings from 
the cold winds of winter, and where lakes and 
rivulets reflect in the summer- time the trees that 
stand upon their banks. The village to which we 
would now particularly direct the attention of our 
readers, was situated m a valley : it was more than 
half embowered by large trees, whose giant arms, 
covered with verdure, stretched over the cottages 
which formed the chief portion of that little as- 
! aemblage of habitations. Jfc was intersected by a 
! stream, which, after turning the wheel of a water* 

| mill, passed under a rudely constructed wooden 
j bridge— but all in appropriate keeping with the 
! picturesque simplicity of the scene ; and thence 
] the mvulet pursued its course, embracing with its 
\ sinuosity two aides of the churchyard, and flowing 
| on through the meadows until its serpentine form 
i wav lost m the distance. To this village it suits 
j our purpose to give a fictitious name ; and we will | 
therefore, with the reader’s permission, denomi- 
1 ante it Wood bridge. 

) . The ebareb— standing in the midst of its sacred 

i , ground crowded with tombstones, many of which 
; were otd enough, and showed the remains of quaint 
; aad uncouth sculpturing— the others indicating 
' the resting- places of the more recently deceased— 

‘ was about a quarter of a mile apart from the 
village itself ; and, as we have already said, the 
*; churchyard on two sides stretched down to the 
hank of the river, which there made an abrupt 
j curve- •Close by was the parsonage— a small old* 

• feshwoed bouse, built of bricks of a deep dingy 
sad— with a tittle wooden portico, supported by 
two thin pillars; and there was a tolerably large 
garden attached to tbs dweftxng. Not very far off 
was * small cottage— or rather but ; and bets ' 
dwelt an okf man named Cammbie, but who was 
mors familiarly known in tbs village by bis Chris- 
.Uai name of Jonathan. He was between si tty 
’ and seventy; and for thirty years bad filed the | 
rented gfi eea of deck, g rave» d§ggiT , aad bell* 
singer In that parish These rituatiea* hj* lather 


bad held before him'— and very likely Ms grand- 
rife also, for ahght that we can tsrfr to tho con* 
trarv. During his parent** lifetime, he mad to 
•wist in digging the graves ami in openly the 
vaults ; end thus from his very childhood was 
be brought up to he accustomed to find himself to 
contact with the ceremonies, the memorials, and 
the relics of the dead. Perhaps it was this dr* 
cumstat) ce which had so far influenced hi* disposi- 
tion as to render him somewhat cynical and 
morosely reserved: he had nevef married- he as- 
sociflyted but little with the villagers— And it wav a 
rare occurrence indeed for bun to take a seat of an 
evening in the parlour of the Orem JVayos, To 
his fore he was invariably addressed as “Mr. Car- 
nobte but behind his back he was spoken of as 
“ Old Jonathan/* it was reported that bis habits 
were miserly, and that when a light warn seen 
glimmering, at a late hour, through the window of 
his isolated cottage* he was counting over bia 
hoarded coins. Others however said that be was 
fond of reading ; and this rumour appeared to re- 
ceive its justification from the (bet that be was a 
constant borrower of books from the parson*# 
library. That he waa a strange and eccentric 
character, however, there eouM be no doubt ; and 
that hi* findings were somewhat morbid or pecu- 
liar, was equally certain, from the foot that he 
would just as soon dig a grave during the night 
as in the diy-time, and that he was often known 
to visit the church during the houre when other 
people slept. The natural inference was that be 
was utterly exempt from superstitious fears, and 
likewise that as long habit had rendered him 
familiar with everything that concerned the dead, 
so he had a sort of hankering to be incessantly 
amidst their memorials, their resting-places, and 
their relics. In personal appearance he Was 
sedate, and had even a venerable look, notwith- 
standing the cynical eccentricity bordering upon 
morosencss which mark d bia disposition and cha* 
rasterized his habits. He was tall and somewhat 
Shin— exceedingly upright, as if years sate lightly 
upon him : he was still strong and active, ffuofa 
was 31 r. Jonathan Oarnabte, clerk and sexton of 
the parish church of Wyodbrtdge. 

It was abmi* twelve o'clock at night— the very 
same night on which the incidentr of the e^tyra 
occurred at the Princess Indore’s villa— that a . 
man, rifdely apparelled, and carrying a stick, 
which in reference to its dimensions might better 
be denominated a bludgeon, came wandering 
through the meadows which the river Intersected 
kftcr its sinuous course left the churchyard. It 
was a bright and beautiful night— so bright indeed 
that print of a moderate sise might bare tieen 
read : but all along the river’s bank# these was a 
mist— very thin, however, and of fleecy whiteness. 
The man dragged himself on with the palnfulnes# 
of one who was either in tJbbeaitb or else bad 
travelled a considerable distance. Yet be did not 
support himself on bia stick : be for the most part 
kept it under his arts— or else ever y now and then 
took and flourished it with the vexation of ft 
naturally savage disposition, or perhaps with the 
desire of peering s mm one on whom, for preda- 
tory motives, it might be worth while to eternise 
his skill to wUMtog that formidable bludgeon. 
Perhaps, if we penetrate into the man*# thought*, 
aad follow 'their eoturse somewhat; we map be 
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•tabled to ascertain the circumstances in which he j 
it placed —and the reader* will discover, if the/ 
here not a) read/ inspected, who be it 

" Well, I’m blest if ever a reaps stable genelman 
found his'ielf in such a precious mess as I am in 
now —nothink but the glorj of having escaped out 
of the atone jug and knocked the turnkey on \ 
the bead, to clu*<»r me up a bit. Here four ‘ 
da/s has gone since that there brilliant exploit on ; 
m/ part; and I’ve tramped a matter of a hundred 
mile, sneaking along like a half star red dog - 
afeard ever/ moment that some fuller wilt tap me j 
on the shoulder, saying, * Now, then, Harm-/, j 
you're wanted !'— But arter all, it’s butter to bo | 
free to wander through these here fields, even j 
though I must presently stretch myself under a 
hedge or creep into a barn, with the chance of 
bein^took up as a wagrant and sent to the mill 
as a rogue and waggabonc, —than to stop in 
Liverpool gaol with the certainty of dancing upon 
nothink* Well, this is a consolation : but I 
shouldn't mind having surumut more consoling in 
the shape of a good hut supper and a jorum of 
grog. Four whole days and nights -living on 
charity-just what 1 could pick up at lonely cot- 
tages— and than only getting sumraut to eat cos 
why my looks isn't the pleasantest in the world - 
•nd when women i* by tbeirsdves, and their hus- 
bands is out, they don’t like suqh a face as mine 
to be poked in upon them. Well, arty all, a ugly 
face hoe its adwantages. for when a chap is in dis< 
tress, he gets in tins way mure than would be 
gived him if his looks was ’ansome, meek, and 
amiable. But 1 never see such a part of the 
Country as this here is 1 Four whole days without 
meeting a single .traveller that was worth stop- 
ping, except that jolly stout farmer which had his 
pistols and made me run fur my life. It's a black- 
guard shame that the people in these parts don't 
travel as other Christians does, with their gold 
chains and their purses— or else that if they do, 
they carries pistols." 

Here, to relieve his injured feelings, as he thus 
thought with iueffuble disgust over his supposed 
wrongs, Mr. Barnes the Murker gave a terrific 


escaped from the gaol. He was a veritable out- 
cast in every sense and meaning of the term— 
pepmless, houseless, foodless, and a wanderer. 

Yet he drew nearer to the tillage with the hop# 
that something might transpire to relieve hit 
necessities— or else to afford him a barn, shed, or j 
out* house where he eould stretch his wearied limbs ; 
for a lew b»urs ere pursuing his journey again. 
Tne path which be was threading through the 
fields, brought bim to the gate of the churchyard ; 
and as he sate to rest himself there fur a few 
minutes, he fancied that he beheld a light glim- 
mering through a small window, or loop-hole, 
at the very bottom of the wall of the church. The 
Burker was little prone to superstitious fears ; and 
his curiosity was therefore excited. He entered 
the churchyard— he advanced towards the little 
window whence, as ho had fancied, the light was 
really glimmering- This window was more than 
half way below the actual level of the churchyard i 
but the earth had been cut away in a sloping 
manner towards it, so as to admit the air, if not ' 
the light of day, into the place to which it be- 
longed. Tin* Burker, passing amongst the tomb- 
at nrs, and trampling recklessly upon the graves, 
advanced nearer towards the little window- 
stooped down -and peeped in. There was an iron 
grating, but no glass to the window— if a window 
it could therefore be thus denominated ; an 
the Burker could obtaiu a full view of the interior 
of the vault— for a vault it was. A short but 
| massive pillar rose in the centre, supporting the 
arched ceding, which w.is the floor of the church : 
several coffins were there —an immense lantern 
hung to an iron nail fixed in the wall -aud an old 
man in a very plain garb was seated on a block *» 
stone at the foot of the pillar. On the ground 
were several implements such as might have been 
used in raising the stone which covered the vault, 
and which therefore belonged to the pavement of 
the church. The glare of the lantern, which com- 
pletely filled the vault, prevented Jonathan Car- 
uabie— for he the old man was — from observing 
that the argentine beams of the night's splendour 
were now intercepted at the loophole by the form 


flourish with his huge bludgeon, as if he was aim 
ing a desperate blow at tile people of Lancashire 
and Westmoreland who would not come forth to 
a be' plundered. As he was pursuing his way, he 
* came within sight of the village— the wvalls of 
•ome of the cottages gleaming white amidst the 
embowering trees. But there was no satisfaction 
nor cheering hope in the prospect for him. With- 
. out a penny in his pocket— conscious of his for 1 
bidding looks— dressed in sordid apparel, ho was 
not' insane enough to suppose that the door of any 
inn or private dwelling in that village would be 
opened to afford him a welcome reception. And 
then, too, he felt assured that a hue and cry bad 
been raised the moment his lecape was discovered 
—that advertisements bad been sent to all the 
provincial newspapers -that handbills had most 
likely been circulated —and that therefore his posi- 
tion was anything hut a safe and secure one. The 
reader cannot mil to have understood that, on 
Jwiag captured ia London in the manner described 
in an earlier chapter, he had as a matter' of course 
been transferred to that town which was the scene 
of the murder for vrhieh he would have to stand 
hie trial along with Mrs* Webber, had he not 


of an observer. He sate upon that stone, gaming 
•lowly around on the coffins which were ranged 
against the sides of the vault ; and though merely 
musing with himself, be nevertheless said loud 
enough to be overheard by the Burker, “Well, 
there’s room sufficient to be sure 3 but then the 
question is, which is its most appropriate place F* 

The ooffin* upon which the old man thus alowly 
bent his game, exhibited the proofs that they had 
been at very different periods consigned to that 
last resting-place of the shrouded dead whom they 
enclosed. There were coffins that were so dilapi- 
dated and broken it seemed as if the slightest 
touch would send them crumbling iafioodust— 
others which were somewhat better preserved— 
others again which evidently belonged to a vttll 
mors reoent period -and two or three which 
seemed as if it were only within the last few years 
that they had take* their places in the midst of 
that family receptacle. 

" Well, it is strange," continued the old man In 
his audible matings, “ that I can’t at once hit upon , 
the place where this ne w-comer shall be deposited 
to-morrow. X suppose my intellect is not as dear 
as it used to be; and 1 know that it takes me twice 
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as long to dig a grave in th« yard a s it did a one . and t hen he consigned the flank back again 
matter of t wen tv y«tr» hack. Hut then I’m to hi* pocket, Y 

twenty yoara older!— and perhaps I ought tol “ Yen rin !’* raaumod Jonathan, In 

be thinking of who will dig my own ffravn ? his audible mnaings J “ it i« all vvry fine to talk 
Whoever he i*. it won’t He the k&u>i ae the ono about art adjutant -but wham ia one to be 


who i« to act an clerk ; for when I am dead 
and gone, the offices are to be separated. That 
I know for a fact, 1 shall look out for an us- 
siftUmt : the jwoplc die fast in this village, 
annuli aa it is : but then tlt*»ro’ft an astonishing 
number of old people hero I It would really 
seem as if they had lived on with an under- 
standing that when they ail came to a certain 
date they should die off as fast as possible. Yea 
— I will nave an assistant.'’ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Jonathan 
Caraabie slpwly and deliberately drew forth 
from his pocket a tolerably large flask, and it 
was also well filled, as the Barker could judge 
by the way in which the old man put it to his 
Ups. The draught he took was * # moderate 
Ho. 47.— voortm aKHxsa. 


found Y If l cast my eye over all the stout 
ohng chaps at Woodbridge and round about, 
cannot think of one that will in any way do. 
None of them like old Jonathan, as I know the 

rascals call me Heaven forgive me for using 

such a strong lerin as rascal* in a church ! 

But about the assistant where is be to be 

found f" 

The old man paused, and took another 
small draught from his flask, as if he thought 
it would sharpen his intellects and help on 
his reflections. But now there were twp 
cire am stance* which had acquired a pecu- 
liar interest for Mr. Barnes, whose coun- 
tenance was cooling itself against the iron 
bar of the window The first wan 
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the cld sexton wanted an assi^ant; and the 
I Burker saw at a glance that the situation 
| would suit him for the present most admi- 

• rably, inasmuch as it would giro him bread and 
i a bed to sleep in; and of au pluoe* in the weald 

an out-of-the-way secluded village such as this, 
was perhaps the best calculated to yield him a re- 
fuge against the consequences of a hue and cry. 
His original intention was to push on into the 
wildest parts of Scotland i hut his experiences of 
an outcast condition were already painful enough 
to make him wish for something settled, even though 
it might be getter $9 Liverpool than prudence 
, would have exactly suggested. The bopo, there* 

I lore, of bepapuing the pld sexton's assistant was 
on# of the results arising tram his accidental i 
; listening at the loop-hole of the fault. Tho other I 
> was {lie spectacle of the brandy* fla*k, which the j 
| Burker longed to apply to bis lips. But how was 
I he to introduce hhgself to the old man P (lark ! 
j Jonathan Carnubie resumes his 
! " Yes—{ m rwtdved to have gn msistant— * 

/ that’s seHled 1 ®gt l must have ope that will do 
| my bidding In gU tilings without befog questioned 
—that wil| be tutored into taking m much pride 
; I* ittggtajg » neat grave and having a care of 
j those faults as I do rayielt jfujv nh^re is such 
i • person to be found F* 

^Heref" answered tho Butfrer: for it struck 
! him at the instant that this was the ifvat, w assu- 
redly it was the shortest, way of introducing him* 

; self to the Duties of tho individual whoso patronage 
i he sought. 

#bo old wxtoq started, perhaps for the first time 
in hit life smittep with a superstitious terror : 
bDi quickly recovering his self- possession, his first 
1 thought was that he must have been deceived by 
1 SOKqa MOUlual sound, lie nevertheless instinctively 
1 looted the loop*bolo ; and on pcrceiviug 

; that tna light of the sbiuing heavens was inter* 
ceptet) b| a human form, his next impression was 
that fog)* bwad villager was bent on pitting off 
• jok« uptm him* 

11 You have nothing to do With me or my con- 
cerns," said JpmMkan- " l*u your ways back to 
the — u nlt>wi they have shut up- 

* and in d occupy they ought— in which case go to 

your bed.” . | 

* ** l don't happen to have never an arrjya’nfance 

with the Chwn I>ragon t ” responded the Burker;! 

"and as for seeking the bed X last slept iu , 

But no matter T ho interrupted himself, as his 
i thoughts had wandered back to tho narrow iror 
? bedstead, the hard mattress and tho horsecloth 
eofprtid in the gaol whence he hod escaped. " I'm 
Dot a nativo of this hero willage, though as re- 
spectable for a poor man as any that ?s/’ 

'* How came you here P” asked Jonathan 
; bluntly* * 

*t*ui out of work,** responded the Burker - a« 
indeed be out of the work which constituted 
his ordinary occupation before his capture. ** l‘m 
on the trapjp— I waa passing through the church- 
yard—! saw the light— hut not being afWrd of 
ffhostessttk t neewed in." 

“ Hot afraid, oh F* said old Jonathan* to whom i 
this was at once a reeqrammlntion on the Burker’* ! 

i behalf. i 

| " Um afe**d Of the Hting than the dead “ re- 1 

j plie d the Barker: w hoc why there's a many people I 


m this world as goes about like roaring lions seek- j 
ing how they may dewour innocent 1 aad unwary j 
chaps like me.” 

"Bather piog* after yoqr owq fashion T* said 
Jonathan Oamabie* 

* Wery pious” responded the Burker,—" bat 
Unassuming, unpretending, doing whatever I’m * 
bid without axing a question— and uncommon , 
i strong and active at work ” 

" And where 4® jug come from?" asked Jona- 1 
than* ' 

** From Gowjer— a good way off,” replied Mr. 
Barnes; so that this vogue response might have 
embraced any poiut of the pqmpass and any cun- 
oeivahk distance* 

" But where from F* inquired Jonathan, who 
though to a certain extent simple-mind^ through 
having dwelt all bis life in that village, was never- 
theless precise add circumstantial enough in hir 
habits to require definite raphes to bis questions 
“ Fiq a Lincolnshire .man," said £h* Burkei, 
with a tone of uncommon frankness. u A* I have • 
already told you, I’m out of work. The last job 
I did was for Former Huggans- — -perhaps you 
have hcord talk of him F* 
w I can't say that I have,” responded the old 
mao* “ But you bad better step round into tho 
church, and we Wfl| talk over tho matter hero. A 
few stops to the right will bring you to a little 
dour j and the light from the vault will guide 
you " 

Jonathan Carnalna evidently thought that the 
vault was the most comfort able nlacp to sit aud 
discourse in; ppd it was perfectly iudiffment to 
the Burkor where ho deposited hluieoif so long as 
ho wad a chance of carrying out his * lras - He 
proceeded to the little door— ha entered tho 
•huroh— and tho light from the fault, glimmering 
feebly, seemed to he • dim* uncertain* ghostly 
halo hanging about the dead. But the moon- 
beams were shining through th« windows; and 
they helped to subdue fhc light of the lantern, or 
U rouder it move sickly. They fell upon the pew# 
ul dark wood— Upon the pulpit standing against 
one uf the thick pillar* 'and upon three or four 
rnuumpepti with the sculptured effigies of the 
Ion ft defiant WOffiprs whop famaius had been 
butted that A It wo* evidently a very old church j 
—in former times there bad been » ensile in the 
neighbourhood ; and hence the monuments -to 
which we have referred. The silence which pre- 
vailed until broken by tho Barker's heavy stamp- 
ing feet, would havo struck solemnly to the soul of 
any other man, and would have induct'd him to 
tread lightly : but ho was totally unsusceptible of 
such impressions— and ho went tramping along the 
aisle, indifferent to the mournful eenoes which his 
united boots raised, and which might have been 
taken for the meanings of tuo spirits of the de- 
parted as they died away under the groined roofs 
at the farther extremity. 

Op reaching the moulb of the vault, Barney 
the Buiker descended into it by a flight of stone 
steps ; and ho very deliberately seated himself , 
upon a coffin wear th« block of stone on which 
Jonathan Oarnabte was placed. , The old man 
started at what ha considered to bo an act ot im- * , 
ions desecration ; but the Barker, not com pro- j 
ending the meaning of that movement, fancied it j 
was produced by a nearer view of h» qwn hang- j 
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dog feature*; and ha exclaimed, “ I tell you what of succeeding to the office of gratSMUgger M bit 
it is* «ny pld friend— I know I’m not to ’gnsoroe (Jonathan's/ death. The Barker accepted the 
m some people it j hut Tai a deuced sight butter i proffered term* ; and the bargain was sealed with 
for -try me at hard work, or question me as to my another drain from the brandy. disk* 
morals, or anythiok of that sort, and you'll just , “And now, toy good man/ said Jonathan, # as 
see what an admirable feller I am.* you are doubtless weary and hungered,! wlU taka 

“ l iras not thinking of yettr personal appear* you to my cottage where you can refresh and re* 
awe" replied the old sexton i u but I wish you pose yourself for to-night ; and to morrow I can 
would get off that coffin and go and sit down j perhaps help you to a cheap lodging with some 
upon the steps,” bumble but respectable people." 

“ To be sure!” exclaimed the Burker, obeying “ I’ve already took such an affWton for you, 
with alacrity ; ami then bethinking himself of the sir/* answered the Burker, “that if you're ouly 
sexton's brandy- flash, be gave a visible shudder,— got some old shod or out* house belonging to your 
observing, “ It's tmeommcra cold notwithstanding place, I would make myself as happy and comfort- 
the season of the year/' able as a king, t oould turn my hand to a thou* 

“Befresh yourself/’ said Jonathan; and bo sand little odd jobs—— 1 ' 
banded the flask. “Well, well, we shall see about it/* replied the 

“ Tour wery good health, sir— and here's wish, sexton. “ Meantime follow me/* • 

ing you a long life and a merry von/* said Mr* They issued from the vault, and passed out of 
Barnes, by nay of complimentary preface tu a the church,— Jonathan having previously exlin- 
somewhat prolonged application to the cun teats of guisbed his lantern. Me locked the door with a 
the flunk > • huge key j and striking into a narrow path, led 

“A merry life 1" exclaimed old Jonathan: the way through tin* churchyard* The Burker 
" how can you talk in such a light strain F What 1 was not particular in keeping to the path ; but lid’ 
can the merriment be lor one who has all his days , now and then trampled over the graves,— which 
been accustomed to dwell amongst the dead, so t being presently perceived by the old man, caused 
that the gloom of vaults and sepulchres and the i him suddenly to stop short. 

damp of graven have become habitual to him t j “ You must not set foot upon any one of these 
But you were saying just now that you were the j sacred hillocks," he said, with his won tod gravity t 

iuan who would become tny assistant ” j M and for two reasons. In I lie first plnco because 

“And an uncommon handy filler you'll find j it's desecration ; ancl m (ho second place because 

me, 1 can tell you/* rejoined the Burker. “ But J there are certain families— aye, oven amongst 
how is it 1 find you in this hero place al such au 1 the poorest -who pay a trifle annually to have the 
hour of the night ? I don't say it isn’t agreeable ! graves of their deceased relatives kept in good 
enough— I like it uncommon— it’s quite a chuugo ! order — — Not but that I devote tny care to those 
—and wariety is charming.” i for which no fee im paid — -•■And hors, for iit» 

“This vault/' answered old Jonathan solemnly, j stance,'' added the old man, again stopping short 

“belongs to tbo Feather*)' in*** of Foatbcrstonc after having slowly walked on a few paces, -'•“hero 
If nil, It’s a very old family- at d all these coflms is the best kept grave in the whole plans i and yet 
tlmi you ace around, contain scums of that race, j I have never received a farthing for attending 
Another— a promising young man as ever you • to it.” 

Could wish to sec -died a few days ago; and ho j Ho pointed to a grave which had a stone at 
will be buried hero to-morrow. There was a mar. its head j uml in tlio beautiful clearness of tho 
riage in the church this morning— and I could , night, it was easy for th« Burker to perceive that 
not find it m my heart to raise tbs stone of this i it was indeed well kept, —tho turt being all smooth 


vault till the evening ” over the hillock, and Wambles stretched across to 

“And you don’t mean to say you did it by your* . prevent any intrusive sheep Iron* tubbUng aft the . 
•elf?” exclaimed the Burker. 1 grass. ‘ • • 

*• No I had an assistant in the task,” rejoiced ; “ Jitmk ! T >u perceive there is no name upotr 
Jonathan: “but the instant it wra# over, he hurried (hat said tSio sexton,--" nothing but the 

Mrs/, frightened at the gloom of the building j dare of the deceased's death- October, 1830,” 


when once the dusk had set in. You see that I “And why im there no name f” asked the 
am not frightened i I earn* and sate myself down , Burkpr. 

here to determine where the coffin should be put |* “Because the name which the poor deceased 
to worrhw— — and how you know bow it is that Udy possi* ‘ed, was never known/' replied Jonathan 
yon find me in such a place at such an hour/' Cariutbu 1 . “ bhe was a stranger— and abu died 

u )f I was your assistant/’ remarked the Burker, , twad V**, it was a deep, silent, brooding in«d- 

* instead of running away the moment work was nets# — — But it is a sad talc, and I cannot tell it 
over* b should like to com e down into these here you no-*.' 

places and have a shat - more partiktar when “ Who died mad ? who died in the midst of a 


1 1 ewe's the brandy-flask to keep the cold out of. deep, brooding madness ?” exclaimed a wild voice 
mu‘**s throat” i suddenly breaking in upon the mon.enUry silence, 

Jonathan Ctrnabie deliberated with himself for which followed the old sexton's remark f ami at the 
% few minutes; and having decided upon engaging same time a female, having the appearance of a 
the service#* of Uwf mao who bad m singularly erased gipsy, appeared upon the spot os if aha 

* f f ff. n d himself, b« proceinled to specify the duties bad ai i**g out of tho earth or tprung up from be* 
w Inch an assistant would have to perform, aa well hind one ol the adjacent tombstones. “ Who died 

* as the present emolument# which He would receive, mad, 1 ask you F” she repeated vehemently, 
—observing as an additional indueemeof, that if , “Turn are indeed aorrows iu thta world sufficient 
Barney conducted himself well be might be certain > to turn the Ytrougcsi brain —and i have seen those 




who hare felt them— -Yea, end 1 here expe- 
rienced them too 1” # 

a My good women,” eeid the old sexton, " whet 
ere you doing here at this time of night P where 
do you come from P and who are you P” 

** I know no more whence I come,” exclaimed 
the women in a species of wild fronxy, “ than the 
wind itself does. Who I am, metiers not to you. 
But who are you 7” — end her bright eyes Were 
fixed upon the old sexton— for she did not appear 
to notice the Barker, who had shrunk back a few 
paces at her sudden appearance. 

“ My nemo is Jonathan Carnabie/’ was the old 
man’s sententious reply. * I am clerk, bellringer, 
and sexton to this church— and yonder is fay habi- 
tation.” 

M And you hare spoken of a poor lady who died 
mad P” said the erased creature— for such indeed 
she was. “ I would fain ask you a few questions ; 
but they go out of my brain— so iftithing has agi- 
tated and excited me— I cannot collect my thoughts 
now i” — and she pressed her hand to her forehead. 
“ Another time— another time V* she abruptly ex- 
claimed : and darting away, passed through the 
gate and was speedily out of sight. 

“ The poor creature is demented/’ said Jonathan 
Carnabie ; “ and she catches up anything she may 
hear fall from the lips of a stranger. Poor woman ! 
■he has doubtless some heary grief upon her mind I 

But come along 1 had temporarily forgotten 

that you must be in want of refreshment and I 
repose.” 

The old sexton accordingly led the way out of 
4flfe churchyard, — Barnes the Burker following him 
in silenoo : for he did sot altogether like the strange 
apparition of that poor oraay woman. 


CHAPTER LXX I. 

tUt HOUXTBBi-NX. 

W» must now jpeturn to Ramsgate, to take up the 
thread of ougf Wratiro at the moment when we 
left Christian* Ashton rushing out of the Royal 
Hotel, after haring so earnestly bidden Edgar 
Beverley await his return. Our young hero had a 
particular aim in view: for it wiU be remembered 
that he had just been suggesting to his new friend 
the necessity of communicating with the' impri- 
soned Laura at Verner House, in order to ascer- 
tain by what means her interests could be served 
or her escape effected. He had bethought himself 
of the mountebank with whom he had that day ] 
conversed in the streets of Ramsgate relative to 
Baron Raggidbak ; and he was now speeding in 
search of that public performer. 

He had proceeded some distance in the joyous 
excitement of the idea which had thus struck him, 
before be began to refieottbat it was scarcely pro- 
bable he ahould find the mountebanks displaying 
their antics at that time in the evening— for it was 
now past nine o'clock. He relaxed his pace, and 
took time to breathe and to deliberate. In a few 
moments an individual passed him at a somewhat 
rapid rate ; and he recognised the unmistakable 
form of the starveling Baron Raggidbak. He was 
about to rush after the ex- Groom of the Stole, 
when he beheld that ones high and mighty noble- 


man ptegs into an obscure fffiim im* 

mediately lost to oar hero's rid*. v 

* He mast Eve with the resCJ^^WiCbistian^ 
to himself; *and they thereto mttrtbs dwelling 
hereabouts.” 

< He accordingly turned into the same court; but 
his progress was almost lmmedini$y arrested by 
aevsral persons of both sexes that mm pouring 
; forth from a public- house j and though the group 
was small in number, yet it was quite sufficient to 
choke up the narrow place, The excitement was 
produced by a desperate combed between two men, 
both of whom were much intoxicated. Baron 
Raggidbak had evidently ymm dong ere the 
portals of that public-house vofttlted forth its in 
ebriate frequenters i for he was nowhere to he seen 
amongst the crowd. Christian was soon enabled 
to force hi* way amidst the excited group ; but his 
progress had nevertheless been delayed for more 
than a minute; and as hq hurried along the dimly 
lighted court, the German was nowhere to be seen 
There was no outlet at the farther extremity ; and 
therefore it was quite dear that the Baron must 
have entered one of rite houses in that court 
Christian stepped up to a man who was standing 
! on the threshold of a door gasing in the direction 
of the pugilists and their backers ; and ho inquired 
if the man happened to know whether the moun- 
tebanks who had that day been performing in 
Ramsgate, resided anywhere in the court ? 

H Why, yes, sir,” was tho man’s response : 
“they’re lodging here in my house i but it so be 
any one of ’em has wrongfully taken to prigging, 
and you’ve lost suramut, I hope you won’t make 
no noise over it : for I see by your cut that you are 
a regular gentleman, every inch of you——” 

u I can assure you,” interrupted Christian, “ that 
I have no such ground of complaint — and indeed 
no .complaint whatsoever to make. But I wish to 
Speak to one of those men.” 

“ Step in, sir,” said the man : u and you may 
see ’em all at supper as happy as kings— with the 
exception of the German cove, which didn’t like 
the beautiful dish of tripe and cow-heel that my 

missus took so much trouble to dish up for ’em 

eo he must needs go and buy hisself some German 
sassage — and he’s only just this minifc come back.” 

“ Thank you — I would rather not walk in,” re- 
plied Christian, who was by no. means anxious to 
encounter the ex- Groom of the Stole : “ but if I 
described to you the particular individual whom I 
wish to see, could you not whisper a word iu his' 
1 ear ?” 

“ To be sure, sir,” exclaimed the lodging-house 
keeper, “ But dear me ! how them chaps is a fight- 
ing ! It’s Bill Rough-and-Ready, which is a 
costermonger— and Tom Hogtnag, which sells cats’ - 
meat—” 

** Never mind those ruffians,” interrupted Chris- 
tian, by no means interested in the names Q? avo- 
oatioos of the pugilists. ** Have the kindness to 
listen to me while I describe the particular mounte- 
bank that I wish to converse with — then haring 
given the description, Christian added, “ Whisper 
in his ear that the young gentleman from whom 
he received two shillings this Afternoon, desires to 
say five words to him.” 

The lodging-house keeper passed into his dwell- 
ing to execute this commission ; and while Chris- 
tian remained standing upon the threshold, he saw 
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that the pugilistic encounter was abruptly brought 
to an amicable dose by the two combatants shaking 
hands at the instigation of the landlord of the 
public-house, who came forth thus to act is me- 
diator ; so that in a few momenta the oourt was 
cleared of the uproarious rabble, who plunged 
back again through the portals of the boosing-kea. 
Almost immediately afterwards the lodging-house 
keeper re-appeared, followed by the mountebank, 
who was now dressed in plain clothes of a very 
poor and shabby aspect. On pereeeiring our hero, 
he made a -profound salutation ; and Christian, 
drawing him out into the court, said, “ 1 have no 
doubt you are surprised that I should seek you 
hero— but to come to the point at once, 1 think 
you can do me a service— and I need scarcely add 
that you will be liberally recompensed." 

The mountebank joyously expressed his willing- 
ness to serve our young hero,— who, having en- 
joined him to observe the strictest secrecy and 
discretion, explained the nature of the object which 
he had jn view. The mountebank cheerfully un- 
dertook it ; and they separated,— our young hero's 
last vgords being, “You will be sure, therefore, to 
come to the hotel in the morning for the note/* 

Having delivered this parting instruction, Chris- 
tian sped back to rejoin bis friend Edgar Beverley, 
to whom he explained the arrangements which he 
had just settled with the itinerant performer. The 
young lieutenant was well pleased with our hero's 
plan; and he thanked him warmly for the generous 
interest he was thus exhibiting on his behalf. Ho 
ponned a letter for Laura, so that it might be 
ready when the mountebank should call for it in 
the morning ; and when he and Christian had de- 
I liberated some little while longer upon the projeot 
which was thus sottled, they retired to rest. 

It was about noon on tho following day that 
the mountebanks might have been seen march- 
ing upon their stilts through the fields in the 
neighbourhood of Verner House. In proportion 
os their forma were exalted into the air, so had 
their spirits seemed to rise : for they were laugh- 
ing and joking merrily amongst themselves, — one 
of them every now and then cutting some extraor- 
dinary caper— or perhaps pausing to plsy off a 
practical joke upon poor Baron Baggidbak, who 
was toiling on with his huge drum slung behind 
him and his mouth-organ stuok in his buttoned-up 
coat, ready for melodious use at any moment. The 
. ox -Groom of the Stole— never a good-tempered 
man in the beat of times— had been still more 
soured and embittered by vicissitude and adver- 
sity! and thus, when one of the mountebanks, 
lifting up a stilt, knocked his bat over his eyes-r* 
or when another knocked it off— or when a third, 
still more- mischievously inclined, inflicted a smart 
blow with a stilt against the Baron’s spindle shanks, 
—he gave vent to bis rage in low but deeply 
uttered German imprecations, and cursed the ne- 
cessity which held him in such companionship. 

But perhaps the reader would like to be in- 
formed how it was that his lordship bad fallen 
from his high estate as Groom of the Stole, and 
had suqjt down into the beater of a drum and the 
player of a set of pandcan pipes in the train of a 
troop of mountebanks. It cannot have been for- 
gotten that though performing the part of the 
Grand Duke’s Groom of the Stole in the English 
metropolis, and there enjoying tbe etyle and dis- 


tinction of Baron Baggidbak,— yet when at home 
in his native city ot Quotha (if a city the trumpery 
place deserved to be called) tbe worthy German 
was nothing more than a stable-groom, and hk 
patrician title beoame lost amidst all other wild 
and preposterous fictions. But Baggidbak— for 
this was really bis surname— had so managed by 
hook and by crook to eat and to drink of the best 
when in the British metropolis, that he found it 
somewhat difficult to accommodate himself, on his 
return to Quotha, to the filthy sour-crout and 
the beer of choleraic aridity which constituted the 
staple refreshments in the servants,’ hall at tho 
ducal palace of Quotha— and not merely in the 
servants’ hall, but now and then in the ducal 
dining-room itself, when cash was short through 
non-arrival of subsidies from England. Baggidbak 
therefore missed the wine and the ale, the fat 
capons and the substantial steaks, whidh he had 
enjoyed at Hxvart's; and in order to supply him- , 
•elf with creature oomforts more to his taste than 
the crout and beer which vied with each other in 
sourness, ho made away with some of the stable- 
gear and harness belonging to his ducal master. 

It bring perceived that Baggidbak was very ofteh 
drunk— and the Grand Duke well knowing that 
his depondant had no honest nor legitimate means 
of thus disguising himself in liquor— ordered an 
inquiry to tako place; and behold ! the once illus- 
trious Baron Baggidbak, who bad been addressed 
as “ mydord” in England, was suddenly discovered 
and proclaimed to be a potty larcenist. His igno- 
minious dismissal from the ducal service was the 
immediate consequence ; and with an equally un- 
feeling abruptness— as he considered it to be— he 
was ordered to betake himself beyond the frontier 
of the Grand Duchy. This latter part of the 
sentence was however no real hardship, inasmuch 
as a comparatively pleasant walk taken in any 
direction from the ducal capital, would bring an 
individual to the frontier of that paltry little State. 

To be brief, it was under these ci return* canoes that 
the injured and ill-used Baggidbak quitted his 
native city aud the ducal service, and made his 
way into Belgium. But having no regular and 
formal passports in bis possession, and being looked 
upon in the common light of a rogue and vaga- 
bond, he received a hint from the polioe-authoritfos • 
that h » had better leave the eodntry » and .on ar- 
riving At Ostend, ho was provided with a free 
passage across to Dover. Thus, on arriving in 
England, this worthy gentleman of broken for- 
tunes was only too glad to accopt employment in 
the company of the mountebanks. 

Batumi ng from our digression, we take up ihe 
thread of our narrative. It was about noon, as 
we have said, when tbe itinerant performers— at- 
tended by tbe German who was alike their musi- 
cian and their butt— were passing through the 
fields in the neighbourhood of Verner House. On 
reaching tbe front of that mansion, Baron Baggid- 
bak began to beat his drum and to blow away at 
the pandean pipes i while bis stilted companions 
commenced their wonted antics— dancing, capering, 
and waving wands with ribbons attached to them. 

At first Bir John Steward was seised with indigna- 
tion ft the idea of a set of persons, whom he re- 
garded as thieves and vagabonds, daring to show 
off in front of his mansion,— the move so inasmuch 
as they had presumed to open the carriage-gate 
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and pass into tho enclosure. Being in the com- 
I mission of the peace, he Soared that would send 
them all to the treadmill, where instead of caper- 
ing upon stilt#, the)' should dance upon an ever* 
lasting staircase, to the drumming and piping of 
the starveling Oerman, if the governor of the gaol 
thought fit to allow such, exercise of his musical 
powers*' How, we must observe that the old 
Baronet* Mrs. Qxenden, and Laura Were all three 
seated ilk the drawing-room at the time when the 
itinerant performers appeared in front of the man- 
sion. Laura was deeply dejected, and so completely 
out of spirits that neither by throats nor by 
oajolefy could Mrs. Oxendem draw her out from 
that desponding apathy. The position of affairs 
was most embarrassing for Mrs. Oxendent she 
feared lest Sir John Steward should become sick- 
ened or disgusted and back out of the purpose 
which hefoad hitherto entertained. She therefore 
caught all in a mornont at the presence of these 
mountebanks as the possible mdkws of inspiring 
her young sister with some iittlo tinge of gaiety, 
if only for a lew transient minutes. 

“The rogues and scoundrels!” ejaculated Bir 
John, who was in an exceeding ill-humour at the 
dead lethargic coldness of the beautiful Laura : “ I 
will have them every one sent to the House of 
Correction, 1 repeat! Hero -lot the footmen pome 
— I'll swear thorn in as constables - it Is a regular 
broach of the peace -I’ll read the riot act— I’ll— 
I'll— play the Tory devil !” • 

u Let thorn proceed, Sir John/’ interrupted Mrs. 
OtOndeu, darting upon him a significant look with 
hot superb eyes: and then, in it hanty whisper, 
she added, “ Everything must bo done to amuse 
and chest* Laura’s mind at present.” 

“Aye, to be sure!’* exclaimed the Baronet: 
u they may be honest, well-intent iraipd people after 
all. Poor fellows l I have wronged them ■ they 
ure doing their best to pick up an honest penny — 
and as there just happens to be a halfpenny on 
the mantel-piece — ” 

“Nohsonac, Sir John!’* said Mrs. Otenden 
aside : for wo should observe that the meanness of 
the Baronet in some things was proportionate with 
Ins lavish extravagance in disbursing gold upon his 
own sensuous picas ares. • 

Mrs- Oxeudeti took out several shillings from 
her putwt ; und goiug forth upon the balcony, She 
(Lutvg them out to the mountebanks, who speedily 
nicked thorn up. Kotuming into the room, 'she 
accosted her sister, saying, “ You know not, ray 
dear Laura, what surprising fonts those gymnastic 
performers arc displaying. It is guile entertain- 
ing'— 1 feel as if I were a child once more, ami 
could enter into the spirit of them i”— then stoop, 
iug her* head towards Laura’s ear, she added, 

’ “ Oorne, my dear girl, do cheer up a little— shake 

off this dreadful uespondeuoy you know tliAt i 

hove nothing but your best interests at heart.” 

w My best interests P” said the young maiden,, 
looking up with uu air so Woe begone that it 
would have mailed any heart save otic of hardest 
flint 

“ Yes— to be sure,” whispered Mrs. Oxenden, 
hastily and ahkf petulantly. ** Am 1 to explain ft 
to you all eve*:, m4 eve# again l* But come, my 
dear Laum-g# eat for a fee minutes on th# bal- 
cony — the fresh air will do yea good— and the feat* 
sf these men will divert you,** 


Thus speaking, Mrs. Oxendeu tobk her young 
si 3 tor's hand, and led her towards the windows fof 
Laura hod relapsed into a state of deepest defec- 
tion, so that she suffered herself to be guided, til 
if she were an automaton. Sue passed out ttpott 
the balcony; and Mrs. Oxcndcn remained with her 
for a few minutes. At first Laura contemplated 
the mountebanks in a kind of listless vacant man- 
uer i but by degrees her eyes seemed to display 
more interest in their proceedings; and Mrs. 
Oxenden, believing that she was really cheered, re* 
turned into t ho drawing-room to impart this intel- 
ligence to the old Baronet. The truth was that 
Laura did experience just that small amount of in* 
terest which a mind, sunk deep in lethargic 
I despondency, was calculated to feel at any trilling 
circumstance that might break in upon the deeply 
mournful monotony of her thoughts. And yet it 
was rather the eye than the ramd that was thus 
attracted— for while the poor young lady followed 
with her looks the exploits of the itinerant^ hti* 
soul still continued brooding on the afflictions which 
haunted it. 

But she waa now alone upon the balcony. , The 
wind blew sharp from the north-east, though the 
sun was shining brightly ; and she drew aruuud 
her the shawl which her sister had thrown over her 
shoulders ere conducting her out upon that bal- 
cony. One of tho mountebanks came close unde, 
the window, und suddenly drew forth something 
from the breast of his party -coloured jacket. 
Laura observed the action— but considered it to be 
some p irc of the performance. 

‘•One Word!'* said the mountebank; “olio 
word ! Quick, young lady ! — aru you Alias 
Hall P” 

“Yus— that is ray nutno,” was Laura’s hasty 
response : for she iu*tontttmu>usly perceived there 
was something significant in the man’s proceed* 
ings; and to ou<» m her desperate position the 
veriest trifle appeared like a straw of hope float- 
ing past and to be clutched at by her hand. 

“ This note I” rejoined the mountebank : “ take 
it quirk ! —it is from Mr. Beverley ! We will re- 
turn to perform again to-morrow fit the same 
hour; and you can then give mu th? answer.” 

It were impossible to describe the wild feeling* 
of joy which thrilled through the frame ut tho 
beauteous young maiden as these word* reached 
her oar. She trembled with those emotions for a 
lew instants : she was bewildered with a sense of 
relief, hope, and happiness. Tho mountebank 
made an impatient gesture — th© young lady, re- 
called thereby to her self-possession, flung a rapid 
glance behind her into the drawing-room— and 
perceiving that her sister and the old Baronet 
were in earnest conversation together — she took 
the note from the hand of the friendly performer. 
The next instant he was daneiug «hd capering 
away on the top of his stilts with greater elasticity 
than ever; and in the effusion of his joy at having 
so successfully executed his commission, he be- 
stowed (with one of the sfcltts aforesaid) do hearty 
a thwactt across lUggidbak# shoulders that the 
mouth-organ for an instant Sent forth a peculiar 
sound which seemed to bb Composed of a yell and 
a growl. 

Laura bad tbfuH th* hate into the boson* of 
her drees; and then she exerted all her powers to 
avoid the outward betrayal of her feelings that were 
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now so diffident from those which a few minutes 
back she had experienced, Mrs. Oxenden re* 
turned to the bicony— and said, « 4 You arc •di- 
verted, Laura F* 

** Yes !** replied the young lady, scarcely able to 
repress a gush of emotions s “ more— much more 
than 1 could possibly hare anticipated I” 

41 1 am g|ad of ir,” said Mrs. Oxenden : u we 
will have these men again to-morrow. 11 

Laura was about to gire expression to a joyous 
affirmative, when she was struck by the impru- 
dence of displaying too much interest in these 
proceedings— and she accordingly held her peace. 
Her unprincipled sister suumi. mod one of the itine- 
rants towards the balcony; and this individual hap. 
pened to bo the bearer of the letter— us indeed 
he was also the leader of the troop. 

u Do you purpose, my good mao,” inquired Mrs. 
Oxenden “ to remain in this neighbourhood for a 
day or two P” 

u Well, ma’siD,” replied the fellow, with the 
ready-witted impudence which, harmless enough, 
characterises his class, — “ we hod a particular en- 
gagement to be at Canterbury to-morrow, to per- 
i form in the presonco of the Archbishop, Ins clergy, 

! and all the surrounding nobilit > and gentry : but if 
; it is your pleasure, ma'am, that wo shall uttend here 
; again, I’m sure we would put off all the Arch- 
| bishops in the world rather than disappoint you 
j and the young lady.” 

j “ in that case,” rejoined Mrs. Occndon, smiling, 

! *‘you must come hither again to morrow at tho 
j same hour — anil hero is your retaining fee,” 

Another silver coin found iU way to Lbo hand 
I of the mountebank; and ho shortly afterwards do- 
I parted with his comrades —of course including 
Baron Baggidbuk. On their ruiurn into tho town, 

I the mountebank at once put off his professional 
' costume— dressed himself m Ins plain clothes - and 
proceeded to the Itoyal Hotel, where Edgar 
Beverley and Christian wore anxiously awaiting 
, ' his arrival. He communicated to them the result 
of his mission— ami gladdened thorn still more by 
tn« intelligence that circumstances were so fur 
favouring their views that his mountebank troop 
bad actually been engaged fo return to perform in 
| front of Vomer House on the morrow. Thu heart 
\ of Kdg ir Beverley was now elate with hope ; and 
j fen id indeed wore his expressions of gratuudo for 
| -the counsel and assistance afforded linn by our 
| young hero. The mountebank was liberally re- 
i warded ; and he took his departure, promising to 
' fulfil bis engagement on the morrow. Lieutenant 
j Beverley was careful to keep in-doors throughout 
| that day, for fear lest the old Baronet or Mrs, 
Oxenden might happen to pay a visit to Ilftmsgate 
and encounter him in tho streets if ho were im- 
prudent enough to lcavo the hotel. Christian kept 
him dbmpany for tho greater portion of the day— 

* merely issuing out to take a walk for an hour or 
two : but during his ramble he saw nothing of 
either Sir John Steward or Mrs. Oxenden. The 
two young gentlemen dined together in tho even* 
ing ;*&nd tyo result of the morrow 1 * proceedings 

* '• was awaited with some degree of suspense— io 
j which however hope was predominant. 


ofeAPTEit lUil 

MAS. OXBHBBN. 

It was evening : and Laura had just retired to bar 
own chamber, at about half-past nine o’clock, 
under the plea of a severe headache. Her real 
motive was however to fiud an opportunity for 
penning an answer to Edgar Beverley’s note j and 
it was only by thus withdrawing at a somewhat 
early hour that she could hope to find such an oc- 
casion— for her chamber was no inner one opening 
from that occupied by her sister, who thus took 
care to act as the guardian by night of the young . 
maiden, so as to prevent the possibility of escape. 
Laura had read her lover’s billet : it hud filled her 
with hope, and joy, and gratitude ; and though she 
hod done her best to wear the same demeanour as 
before, yet she had not been altogether abla to 
prevent herself from appearing to be In bettor 
spirits. 

On retiring to her room, she speedily dismissed 
the maid who came to alto ml upon her night- * 
toilet ; and she wm about to sil down to pen a 
hasty reply to Edgar's note, when she heard the 
outer door open ; and she had only just time to 
recover from her confusion and trepidation, when 
Mrs. Oxenden made her appearance. We ought 
perhaps ts observe that Laura was entirely 
ignorant— and that the purity of her mind pre- 
vented her from suspcctiug— that her sister’s an- 
tecedents were not the most correct m tho world, 
and that she had been the kept mistress of several 
wealthy persons, amongst whom was Sir John 
Steward. # 

Mrs. Oxenden, on entering her chamber, em- 
braced her sinter with every appearance of the 
most affectionate cordiality ; and iu a tune which 
seemed fraught with a corresponding sincerity, 
sho said, “ Dourest Laura, you knuw not how 
happy I am to perceivu that you are buginning to 
cheer up - >or at nil events that you are not quite 
so depressed as you have hitherto boon. You 
may think, Laura, that l have played a harsh 
part towards jou : but* 1 was merely doing my 
duty ns % sister who is so much older than your- , 
yelf tho vou stand in tho light of ‘a daughter, to- 
wards mi • 

La U& made no answer : she could scarcely be- 
lieve that her sister spoke in exact accordance 
with the truth ; and yet it revolted against the 
t natural generosity of her nature to arrive at a 
1 contrary conclusion. 

” 1 arn suro that you are making up your mind 
to be reasonable,” continued Mrs.’ Oxenden ; ** l 1 
frit confident that when your mind became suffi- j 
ciunlly calm for deli berate reflection, you would 
sco how completely 1 have been studying your 
best interests. But you spoke to me this morn- 
ing in the drawing-room as if you fancied it was 
otherwise ; and perhaps I answered you impa- 
tiently, and oven unkindly, when i apj^ared to 
upbraid you for compelling mo to give tho same 
explanations over and over again. 1 am sorry, 
dear Lgurs, if 1 did thus speak somewhat too 
hastily ; and I was determined to take the first 
opportunity to remove that impression from your 
mind.” 

Laura gnsed w’th her beautifcl btqg sysq 
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earnestly upon her sister's countenance, as if seek- 
ing for tlw Assurance that a real affectionate sin- 
cerity characterised all that she had just said ; and 
Mri. Oxenden could scarcely prerent her looks 
from quailing beneath that gase of artless inno- 
cence. 

" Yes, my dear sister,” resumed the wily woman, 
taking Laura's hand and pressing it between both 
her own as if with the tenderest cordiality, “lam 
indeed studying your best interests in ererything 
that I suggest or propose. Suffer me— for the 
last time, 1 hope— to reason with you a little upon 
; certain points, and thereby aid you in strengthening 
your mind and assisting you onward in that better 
course of feelings which you bare for the last few 
hours displayed. You know, Laura, that Mr. Oxen- 
den'c means are limited— that it is a Government 
pension which he enjoys— and that it will die with 
him. Therefore at his death— which according to 
alt natural probabilities will take place long before 
my own— I shall be left with such small income 
as will arise from my husband’s present savings 
aud from an insurance on his life. Hitherto, my 
dear sister, I hare been enabled to support you in ' 
oomfort if not in affluence ; and upon this ground 
alone I might claim some right to your dutiful 
obedience, as if I were your mother. But let us 
view the matter in a different light. You are now 
of an age when you ought to think qf settling in 
the world. If Mr. Oxendcu were to die soon — 
before you were thus settled — that income which 
would be a bare maintenance for me, would con- 
stitute absolute poverty for yoursolf aud me; and 
without the means of going into society, how could 

you hope to form -an eligible alliance *” 

A burning blush overspread the countenance of 
the young maiden, as she said with more firm- 
ness than her timid nature was wont to allow her 
to display towards her sister, “You know that my 
heart is already engaged : think yon therefore 
that 1 can possibly listen with a very pleasant 
feeling to this language of yours, m which you 
speak of eligible alliances as if they were such 

mere worldly matters ” 

“ And no they are !” interrupted Mrs. Oxenden 
vehemently : for she in a moment saw the neces- 
sity of re-asserting her empire over her delicate- 
. minded sister. “ I know full well to what you 
allude — you would apeak of Edgar Beverley: but 
have I not already told you that according to 
some long-lost document which has recently come 
to light, and the existence of which was pre- 
viously unknown or forgotten, Sir John Steward 
is enabled to cut off the entail of his estates and j 
to 'bequeath them to whomsoever he may choose ? 
Have l not likewise informed you over and over 
again that his solicitor is already taking the neces- 
sary steps lor this purpose, and that he will most 
probably he here the dpy after to-morrow with the 
marriage-settlements completed— and likewise,” 
added Mrs. Oxenden impressively, “ with the 
draught of Sir John Steward's will — that will by 
virtue of which you are at his death to inherit the 
great bulk of his frealth,— a comparatively small 
smu being bequeathed to me, and which I am sure 
my own sister will not grudge me ?” * 

* Oh, if you knew how painful it is to me,” cried 
Laura, with a visible shudder, “ to hear you. thus 

speculating upon death ” 

But than she stopped suddenly short, as the idea 


•truck her that it was useless as well as impolitic 
te argue upon the point ; inasmuch as she was 
secretly resolved in her own mind never* to wed 
Sir John Steward— an d inasmuch too as against 
her fluttering heart rested the billet which had 
that day brought assurances of love, of succour 
and of hope. 

u I see my dear girl,” continued Mrs. Oxenden, 
who did not rightly comprehend what was passing 
in her sister's mind, “that yoq are doing your 
best to exercise a becoming oontrol over your feel- 
ings— and that when they threaten to get the 
better of you, you magnanimously check yourselC 
I am sure that this reiteration of all I have pre- 
viously told you, has its uses and its advantages : 
and therefore — for the last time, I hope, as 1 just 
now said— I will recapitulate those reasonings 
whioh I have adopted towards you before. You 
are aware that Sir John Steward sent for me from 
Brighton, declaring in his letter that he had a 
most important communication to iflake tome; \ 
this communication was to the effect that as the I 
conduct of his nephew had been mostf unduteous | 
in many respects — — ” | 

** Do not vilify Edgar Beverley I” interrupted ; 
Laura, unable to restrain herself when aspersion# j 
were thrown out against her lover. 1 

“Well, Laura," continued Mrs. Oxenden, “I 
will speak in terms as delicate as possible. But- 
ting all Sir John Steward’s reasons out of the 
question, the substantive fact remains that ho de- 
termined to avail himself of the recently discovered 
document to break off the entail and dispose of his 
property — which is immense— according to his own j 
goodwill and pleasure. It is his purpose to make 
such a settlement that will leave Mr. Beverley iu ! 
ossession of the two hundred pounds which have 
itherto been granted to him as an allowance. It 
is true that at his death Mr. Beverley may, under 
certain circumstances, succeed to the title: but 
even if it should be so, what is a title without 
wealth adequate to its support ? A mere encum- 
brance ! To what, then, is Edgar Beverley re- 
duced P To the condition of a poor subaltern, 
with a couple of hundred a year besides his pay, 
Wpuld you throw yourself into his arms, when on 
the oLher hand you may become the bride or a 
man who is enormously nob, and whose rank will 
be reflected on yourself?" 

Laura was again on the point of giving a hasty 
and even indignant answer to these cold-blooded 
mercenary calculations of her sister ; when she 
was once more struck by the inutility of the 
course, as well as by the impolicy of saying aught 
that could possibly excite a suspicion in Mrs. 
Oxenden’s miud. 

“ As yet Mr. Beverley,” continued the latter 
lady, who, with oil her penetration and sunning, 
could not fathom what was really passing in her 
sister's mind, and who therefore believed that her 
own arguments were making the wiahed-for im- 
pression— “ as yet Mr. Beverley is in total ignor- 
ance of the existence of that document which 
enables has uncle to disinherit him. * He clings to « 
the belief— as indeed he himself assured me at 
Brighton not long since— that be is the heir pres 
sumptive to Sir John’s estates, which he supposes’ 
to be inalienable so far as the rigour of the entail 
is concerned. But he will find himself mistaken. 

Sir Jo&n does not however wish that the intalli- 



g«noo should be communicated to in. uutii all 
proceedings now pending be finish** and settled. 
M j dear Laura, what more need 1 urge P what 
mom need I my P On the one baud a title and 
wealth await you : on the other hand a title per- 
haps, but inevitable poverty. And then you must 
consider, my dear sister, that you owe some 
duteousness and gratitude towards me;— and by 
assenlftig to this marriage with Sir John Steward, 
you will place me beyond the reach of anxious 
cares for the future.'* 

“ Enough, sister — enough !” said Laura. ** I 
have nothing to reply to your arguments.” 

Mrs. Oxen Jen could scarcely keep back an ex- 

• olam at ion of wild tumultuous joy, as interpreting 
her sister’s response according to her own wishes, 

• the beheld therein the triumph of her schemes. 
She embraced the young maiden, lavishing caresses 
upon her : and then she issued from the chamber, 
with the intimation that she must rejoin £ir John 
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for another half-hour in the drawing-room ore she 
could retire to rest. 

When Laura was alone, she wept for a few too- 
\uentfl at the thought of having played the hypo- 
crite in the presence of her sister, and in having 
suffered her to depart under a false impression 
with regard to her sentiments and views. But 
i she soon ceased to trouble and agitate herself on 
this {joint ; for naturally ingenuous and truth- 
loving though she were, yet she could not help 
feeling that whatsoever duplicity or concealment 
she had just been practising, was not merely venial, 
tut even justifiable under existing circumstances. 
Hastily wiping away her tears, she sate down to 
pen her letter to Edgar Beverley. 

In thq meantime Mrs. Oxenden bad returned to j 
the drawing-room, where the Baronet was half 
reclining upon a sofa, sipping a glass of ehojee 
liqueur. Mrs. Oxenden placed herself in a Chair 
near him ; knd with triumph upon her countenance 
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•ha said, " Laura bat yielded fipaliy and com- 
pletely. as 1 all along assured you that she 
would.” 

u Then tbe marriage «**#N*M fc* 

priest to-mowfow f * exclaimed A4* Johb* to a low 
of hasty inquiry j “and we to* tot off immediatef* 
afterwards to bars the Protestant ©eieepony per- 
formed by tfieeial Ueeate to Jdwdoa, aeeordmg to 
our oaifl&nal nUo f* 

M |Saf toat it eaauot to to,* answered Mrs. 
Oxendea* ** far you bun* that the priest had 
templet in pronouncing the nuptial blessing unless 
Laura fare bar fullest and completes* assent. This 
•be has only Just done » she will require to-morrow 
to tbinh wall om it*- for J am as intimately ac- 
quamteA with her disposition a* it is possible to be. 
But the day after-— 

u Jth, I underetand you I” growled Sir John 
aurlily. “You are a woman of the world— and 
you will have all the settlements signed and sealed 
I before you giro me your sister. JDo you think 1 
■hall Ay from my word t do you suppose I am not 
sincere in disinheriting a youuker for whom I have 
no more love nor affection than for the veriest 
stranger— but whom on the contrary l am inclined 
to hate because Uo shows bis father's independent 
spirit f or do juu think that 1 shall Ay away from 
the bargain which is to make over ten thousand 
pounds to you as the price for yeur charming 
sister P” e 

“ I wish you would not use such coarse blunt 
language, 8 hr .John," observed Mrs. Qxonden, as 
a flush appeared upon her handsome Counte- 
nance. 

“ Onarso language, indeed !” he ejaculated » and 
then he gave p stitl coarser laugh. w Why, look 
you, my dear hiend !— let us not shut our eyes to 
the true nature of tho transaction — because when 
wo have to deliberate over it, it is inconvenient to 
blink the truth and go beating about the bush, 
j Bennies, you ami I have known each other long 
| enough and well enough to have no disguise be- 
| tween u* ” 

“ Well, tny dear Hir John,” said Mrs. Os end on 
i deeming it expedient to cajole and conciliate the old 
! man ns much ns possible*; “ have it entirely your 
j own way - and put tho matter in whatsoever light 
| you may think tit.” 

f “ All I want is this,” continued the Baronet, — 

| “that you shall not flutter yourself I’ am your 
j dupe, or that you have caught me as a veritable 
j dotard m your meshes.” 

, *■ Hood heavens, 8ir John!” exclaimed Mrs, 

I Oxeiwicn, frightened lest things were about to tu'.o 
| a turn but little In accordance with her hopes and 
j views ; “ how can you think of talking in a strum 

| so ungenerous— so unkind *" 

| “ Well, well,” interrupted the Baronet, who was 

; really under tbe influence of this deep designing 
woman, but who wished to persuade hi in It’ that 
it was otherwise and that he was altogether indo- 
1 pendent in his owu muda of action,— “are will not 
. get to angry words : but now that affairs are grow, 
ing towards a termination, it is just as well tor us 
to understand each other. Look you— bow rests 
the matter P I receive communications from 
Brighton, from my nephew and yourself, to the 
effect that he bat fallen desperately in lave with 
. your sister Laura. I at once send off for yon to 
1 fame to me and motive personal explanations t be- 


cause I think they arc due to you after all that in / 
previous years had taken place botvyixt you nnd } 
tn#« You coyae accordingly — and I then tell you in i 
Confidence that 1 mean to disinherit my nephew, » 
as I MaaMa tbe power to 4n so — and that 1 mean > 
to rnSf Id the hope of baring an heir. Then 
yon draw tea such a picture of your beautiful 
siater that yon make the blood thrill in my ; 

veiusr ” < 

“ But why this recapitulation,” exclaimed Mrs. , 
Oxen den, “of all the* ia to well known to us , 
bothr i 

“ Because I am resolved,” returned 8ir John, 
somewhat gruffly, “ that the matter shall be vsu- , 
blithed clearly between us in all its dotails. Well, > 
os l was saying, you straightway drew me such a ; 

r ure of your aiater that ( was quite ravished by 1 
and fancied myself altogether young again. > 
Patience !— do not interrupt me. I told you at , 
tho time that \t the original proved only half as : 
charming as the portraiture, 1 would gladly make : 
hor Lady Steward- Now, I do not hesitate to , 
confess that skilful aa you are in the art of word- ! 
painting, and vivid as your verbal delineation was 
of Laura’s charms, you adhered strictly to tho 
truth— you did not exaggerate—” 

“ Well, I am glad to hear that my promises and 
your hopes were completely fulfilled,” interjected 
Mrs. Oxendeo. ! 

M Oh, yeal” ejaculated Sir John: “I freely ad- » 
mit that such was the case. But in auother sense j 
you deceived me somewhat.” 

i “ Deceived you ?" ejaculated Mrs. Oxenden. | 

! “ Yes,” rejoined the Baronet : “ hut yet l do not j 

thiuk you did it wilfully. 1 fancied from wh»u | 
you said that I should find her less coy — or at all 
events more susceptible of kind assiduities and 
attentions—” 

“ You could scarcely expect, Sir John ” observed 
Mrs. Oxenden, “ that a young maiden on being 
introduced to you for the fir«f n uu — — ” j 

“ Yes, tny dear frien i,” lutcrposeA the Baronet : ( 

! “ but during your journey from Brighton to Bams- ( 

I gate, you broke your mind to her— you told her 1 
1 that she rnuiit banish Edgar Beverley from her re- ■ 
collection —and that aha must prepare herself to 
look upon mo as her future husband.” i 

“ All this I did, Sir John, as you lire well aware,” j 
answered Mrs. Oxenden, impressively ; “aril j 
though not remarknble for any peculiar nicety of j 
feelings, I can assure you it was a task which £ > 

should by no means like to hava to execute over j 
again.* 4 I 

“ Well, well, I give you credit for all good in- ; 
tent ions," remarked Sir John : “but still you must 
allow that my first meeting with yuur sister was 
but little Haltering to ino. First she looked at mo 
in a sort of wild bewilderment as if she had not ; 
rightly comprehended whom I was : anil then, | 
when you formally month ned my name, she post- j 

tively gave a shriek ; 

“ But you should make allowances. Sir John, j 
for tho ciieu instances which attended our arrival. ’ 
The breaking down of tbe post chaise— and then - 
you will admit too that your costume was not . 
precisely that which becomes you boat.” 

“ It is the one though that I like tbe beat !*' 
answered the Baronet ; “ it loaves me comfortable ’ 
and easy and he stretched himself out upon 
the eof| i for he was suU attired in the very tame 
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manner as that to which reference had been just “Trust me,* Sir John, for the safe hooping of 
made* “ Well,” he continued, “ we will put a^de my sister Laura. What with the negro** in one 
the circumstances of our first meeting : but do you room and myself in another, she could not pos* 
not recollect what trouble you had to get the girl aibly escape at night ; and as for the daytime*— 
down into tbu garden to say a tbw words to me But really it is altogether unnecesw* to give you 
yesterday morning— and how all my cajoleries, and these assurance* s lor l^tura has been overcome by 
protestations, and representations appeared either my arguments - her assent is final —and 1 know her 
to frighten her or else to be thrown away upon well enough to be aware that when twee She 
hor ?” makes up her mind to a particular course, and 

4 But what is the use of recapitulating all these tluit course is dicta ted by me, she will not seek to 
things,” inquired Mrs. Oxen don impatiently, retrod nor to deviate from U. By the bye, how 
44 since the final consent has just beeu given ?” simple a thing it was winch gave the first turn in 
“ Ah ! my recommendation that the old uegress our lav our. Trivial and even stupid as the idea 
should bu placed in attendance upon her, doubt- might have amid ed at the time, it is not the lest a 
less went lur something,” observed Sir John, with fact that the porloriuance of those mountebanks 
a complacent air; “it was a sort of tenonsm whom you were going to scud to prison, cheered 
which mingled usefully with your arguments and her spirits and produced that revulsion whtqb has 
with my attentions : so, you perceive, there wns a ; progressed during the remainder of the day, and 
blending ot influences under which the sweet girl j lias this evening ropdored her oomplotely docile 
could not help yielding. Well, as you any, the and pliant." 

final co use j, t given— umd I am sutislied. But “ Well,” observed the Baronet, a we must keep 
now wo come to the point. I want you to under- her amused to-morrow j but she must not be »ut- 
Staud tha^l have done all this with my eyes open, feved to sot loot outside the premises, except iutbo 
and that 1 tur.o nut been led into it by any in- garden at llio baek of the house——” 
tri^ues or dohigns on your purt. 1 wanted a wife “Leaio everytliing to me,” interrupted Mrs. 
— and you have found me one. It bus saved me Oxenden. “ You see that Laura's mind is so «rt- 
& world of trouble in respect to courtship ; -mid less and innocent, it is the least thing childish— or at 
besides, I might have travelled all over Knghuul ( all events girlish- -mid j^Iio is amused by a trifle* 
without finding a young creature so completely j Only tlimk, fciir John, of what an amiable unso* 
to my taste. Then, as io the bargain which was ’ plmiicatod young creature you are about to have as 
settled between us, it was clear and specific j a wile ! lint as for tlm amusements of to-morrow, 
enough, ami #lml! be faithfully kept. You are to j l look care to toll those itinerant jugglers to eomo 
reieive ten thousand pounds as a sort oi at know - j again; and i will make them slop as long ns Laura 
leclgment for huviiig conducted the affair with do- J appears to lie diverted with them.” 
licucy uud success : J am to settle three thousand The conversation between tlijs most deice table 
a-yt«r upon your sister and all these things couplo was carried ou for a little while longer ; and 
siidll be done. 1 have moreover promised <u make Hum they separated to their respective chamber^ 
my will in her favour so lur as the residuo of myf - Mrs. Oxericlen to rolled witli secret triumph 
piujierty is concern* d: and that likewise will I on those schemes which worn to give Juu imtufl* 
d ). My attorney will bu here by tho lint train diatc possession often thousand pounds, and the 
the day after to-morrow. That will be at noon— | protective control of her sister’s wealth at the old 
and ovorytniug shall he at once settled. But j Baronet's death, -and the old 11 nonet himself to 
ogam I tell you that you must not run away with I gloat ov»m- tlm yh-ii ol w* »*>tt folding m his anno 

L.u* idea you arc dealing with an old dotard ” j the loveliest bung on whom his ry< t» bad over yet 

*' For sbamc, Sir John, to impute such n tluug ; sullied, # 

to me — or to pay so ill a compliment to your own — — 

kolf 1” --uud there was a most artfully devised com- • a # 

mingling of apparent vexation arid complimentary • C i i A F T 2£ K L XX £ 1 I. 
raj.. lory m Mrs. iKcudvn's look and manner as • 

wf d as sn her word*. JU>ua» AWI> (HttlHllAW, 

“ Yow, are you sure,” asked the Baronet, u that 

I’dgnr lievcrlcy could not possibly got upon your It was about two o'clock on the 1 olio wing day, and 
truck when you left Brighton ?” !>fgar Beverley was pacing to and tro in hi* apart- 

“ Turn My impossible !'* answered Mrs. Oxendcn : luuiit at the Jtoyal Hotel in an agitated and anxious 
“ the precautions which i took were so well or- manner. (dmUi.m was seated at tho table } and 

ranged. But why did you ask the question? w!>..l every now and then he enjoined hu friend to be 

iear can you entertain ounceming him? You ewnposed, fur that everything would be suru to go 

have it m your power to disinherit him : ho can- rigid. * 

not therefore u^ume a menacing or dictatorial at- “ It is two o’clock,” said Beverley, consulting his 
tifude— atid be is moreover at your merry tot* the watch; “ and our friend the mountebank ought to 
allowance you give bun, and which, with quite b« buck by this time.” 

enough generosity, you are about to convert into ” Jfuw can we tell in wb*t manner he may bo 
s permanent annuity/' delayed ?” asked our hero. 

‘•True, tr us,” said th® old Baronet. li I don't “ But what if Laura should ndt have an oppor- 
knos what reason l should have to stand in any tumty of slipping the note into his hand P” ox* 
fear of Inal self-sufficient jackanapes • iievwtbo- claimed tin* lieu tenant, who was coujimng up aii 
• &M, love between young people sometimes leads kinds of misadventures “-and, in ordinary parlance, 
to strong® unforsseen incidents— and w® do know was actually mooting them half way,— a wgtktMMt 
there is a proverb which says that it laughs at which is common sod yet natural enough m the 
locksmiths, '* • j part of those who lore. 
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Bat before Christian had time to give him an 
answer, the door opened; and the friendly moun- 
tebank made his appearance. Edgar surveyed 
him with the intenseat anxiety : but it only lasted 
tor a few instants,— Inasmuch as the man drew 
forth a billet which he presented to the Lieute- 
nant. 

"Heaven be thanked 1*’ ejaculated Beverley: 
and recognising the handwriting, he pressed the 
letter to his lips. 

“ You had better withdraw now," said Christian 
to the mountebank: “ but come back presently in 
ease there be aught else wherein your services may 
be rendered available." 

The juggler retired; and in the meanwhile 
Edgar Beverley had torn open the precious billet 
and was deeply absorbed in its contents. Chris- 
tian glanced at him for a moment, to assure him- 
self that all was right; and the look which ho 
thus flung, led to a satisfactory conclusion, inas- 
much as his friend's countenance was radiant with 
joy. 

"Yes, my dear Ashton," exclaimed Beverley, 
grasping our hero's hand when the perusal of the 
letter was finished; “ the hopes you have held out 
will be realized. Here ! road for yourself.” 

“ No,” responded Christian: “ a communication 
of that kind is sacred.” 

“But, my dear friend,” rejoined Edgar quickly, 
“ I have no secrets from you ! Besides, should 1 
not be wanting in a proper confidence — would it 
not be unkind— ungenerous " 

“ Lovers,” interposed Christian, “ write to each 
other in that fond endearing strain which consti- 
tutes the sanctity as well as the charm of their 
correspondence. I can assure you that I have a 
delicacy in reading the letter : pray sit down and 
tell me all that it is necessary for me to know for 
the furtherance of the plans in which 1 am so 
heartily and so gladly succouring you." 

“You shall have your own way," answered 
Beverley. “But perhaps yon will bo surprised 
that I am thus happy and joyous when 1 tell you 
that this very note, — which gives me the assurance 
of my Laura's unwavering love, and of her readi- 
ness to be rescuod by me from an odious captivity, 
—likewise acquaints me with the fact that I am 
napght but a poor lieutenant who henceforth must 

look upon himself as having nothing but his 
___ »» , 

pay. ‘ 

“ 1 can of course understand,” said Christian, 
H that if you run away with Miss Hall— whom, by 
the bye, you denominated Neville in your his- 
tory ” 

“ Because her name is Laura Neville Hall,” re- 
marked Edgar. 

“J woe about to say,” resumed Christian,” 
“ that I can well understand how your uncle will 
at once stop your allowance : but he fiannot 
alienate from you yqpr rightful heritage if he 
should die without lawful male issue.” 

“ Yee— but he A as that power l" answered 
Beverley i “ this note conveys to me the fact. Some 
old document, which a lawyer has just disinterred 
from amidst dusty mouldering papers, establishes 
the right of breaking off the entail. What care I 
for that P Laura will be mine — and if we be poor 
in one senate we shall be rioh in the wealth of, our 
heart's love* Ob, yes, my dear Ashton! I am 
supremely happy— I am full of hope and confi- 


danoe — we will scatter all difficulties to the winds 
— and never, never will you have served a more 
grateful friend than I shall prove myself to 
you !” 

“I know it,” answered Christian. “And 
now tell me, what course are wo next to pur- 
sue P" 

" It is a* we suspected,” resumed Beverley : 

“ my villanous uncle seeks to make Laura his 

bride ; and her vile sister alas ! that I should 

be thus compelled to speak of my beloved's nearest 

relative! is the chief agent in carrying out 

the hoped-for sacrifice of youth and innocence to 
old age aod iniquity. But by some means Laura 
has succeeded in lulling them into security ; and 
by a wrong interpretation of certain words she 
has uttered, they flatter themselves that she has 
given her consent. Not however that their vigi- 
lance is relaxed : on the contrary ” 

“ We will baffle them, however watchful 
they may be !” exclaimed Christian. “Pray pro- 
ceed.” 

“It appears that Laura sleeps in a chamber 
situated between two others,” continued®Bover)ey. 
“The first — which opens from tb© landing — is 
occupied by her sister Mrs. Oxenden : then cornea 
her own: and beyond that is a dressing-room in 
which a bed has been made up for the accommo- 
dation of a horriblo negress whose influence has 
boon used to coerce and intimidate the poor 
girl.” 

“ But is there a window to Miss HaU’s apart- 
ment P” inquired Christian hastily: “I mean, is 
there a window looking upon the front or back of 
the house ?” 

“ It looks upon tho front,” answered Beverley ; 
“and she has so accurately described it in her 
letter, that we cannot possibly mistake it. She 
moreover tells me that it will not be difficult for 
her to retire to her chamber at about half past 
nine o'clock this evening : the negress will not seek 
the dressing-room until ten ; and Mrs. Oxenden 
will not repair to her own chamber until half-an- 
bour later. Whatever, therefore, is to be done, 
must be accomplished between half-past nine and 
ten o'clock.” 

“There are thirty good minutes.” exclaimed 
Christian ; “ and almost as many seconds would be 
sufficient for our purpose. We will enlist the ser- 
vices of the friendly mountebank— we will have a 
postchaise-and-four in waiting — and if success* do 
not crown our enterprise, I shall never have been 
more mistaken in all my life.” 

Our hero and the lieutenant continued to deli- 
berate upon the details of their plan until tho 
friendly juggler returned to the hotel. Ho re- 
ceived his instructions, together with a liberal 
reward for the faithful execution of his mission 
of that day; and the man took his departure in- 
finitely delighted with the lucrative employment 
which he had thus temporarily found. 

In the same way that love at one time feeds 
itself with the wildest hopes, so at another does it 
torture itself with a thousand anxieties. Yet, 
paradoxical though the phrases may seem, love's, 
hopes are ever interwoven with mistrust, and its 
apprehensions are permeated with ‘beams of hope*, 
fulness. Love hopes on in the face of despair ' 
itself; and it sometimes despairs when it ought to 
hope. It is a passion which in its association 
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with other sentiments is made np of contradio- | 
tions : but a* the river receives all confluent 
streamlets and absorbs those varied and insigpifi- 
cant .waters in its own rolling volume— so does the 
tide of love*s passion flow onward and onward, 
amalgamating in one flood the different feelings 
and discrepant emotions which become its under- 
currents, and with their conflicting elements serve 
to swell and give a forward impetus to the whole. 
And then, too, this river which we are metaphori- 
cally taking as an illustration of love's progress, 
pursues its codrse at one time amidst dark frown- 
ing rocks, blackening Its surface with their 
shadows, and shutting out the sun of hope : but 
at another time it meanders through smiling 
meads, where its banks are garlanded with flowers, 
and where its transparent waters shine brilliantly, 
with the sunbeams playing upon its bosom and 
kissing all its gentle ripples. For well has the 
poet said that “ the course of true loro never did 
run smooth and if wo take tho passion from its 
first inception in the human breast— trace its 
progress— and study its track, until it at length 
bears Hymen’s bark exultingly upon its bosom — 
we shall find that there is no more appropriate 
similitude than that which is furnished by the 
course of some of earth's proudest rivers. For is 
not love at first like a little silver stream in the 
profundities of a wilderness — always flowing and 
swelluig onward, though not always seen— then 
widening and deepening — now diverted from its 
course by some obstacle, now dammed up until 
the weight of its waters break down the impedi- 
ment — thus sometimes freo and sometimes 
checked, though never altogether subdued, uutii 
its channel becomes broad and deep and its waters 
expand into a glorious flood. Oh ! wherefore have 
novelists and poets ever taken love as their most 
favourite theme P why has the minstrel made it 
tho subject of his harmony, and the limner illus- 
trated its episodes upon his canvass P Is it not 
beoause it is the most important passion which the 
human heart can possibly know— a source alike of 
the sublimeet happiness and tho profoundest 
misery— sometimes a blessing, at others a curso — 
and often proving the pivot upon which turn 
the mightiest deeds as well as the gravest occur- 
rences ever beholden upon tho theatre df the 
world P What reader, therefore, will ever quarrel , 
with his author if for a space he digress to dis- 
course upon the varied elements which form the 
compound of love, or to expatiate upon the im- 
mensity of its influence over tho hearts as well as 
the transactions of human beings ? » 

But we set out by observing that if love at one 
time feed itself upon the purest manna of hope — 
so at another does it voluntarily distil drops of bit- 
terness into the cup which it drinks. Nor was 
the Jpve of Edgar Beverley an exception to this 
rule. At first Laura’s letter had inspired him 
with enthusiastic hope : but subsequently— during 
the hours which elapsed ere it was time to enter 
upon the execution of the settled plan— the young 
lieutenant gave way to a thousand torturing fears. 
Christian did all he could to soothe and tranquil- 
lisa his friend, and to make him revert to the 
belief that everything would go right : but Chris- 
tian himself, if aimilarly situated at the moment 
in respect to Isabella, would have been harrassed 
by precisely the same apprehensions. We will 
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not therefore unnecessarily extend this portion of 
our narrative# but without further preface wo will 
proceed to a description of the scenes which oc- 
curred in the evening of that memorable day. 

At about twenty minutes past nine o'clock, a 
postohaise-and-four advanced at a slow pace into 
the neighbourhood of Verner House— the post)- 
lions thus gently walking their horses in order as 
much as possible to avoid the chance of tho 
sounds of the equipage being heard within 
the walls of tho habitation. The chaise con* 
tained three persons— Edgar Beverley, Christian 
Ashton, and the friendly mountebank— this last- 
mentioned individual being, as a matter of course, 
attired in his plain olothes. The equipage halted 
at a distance of barely a hundred yards from th« 
house,— it being deemed expedient to have it thus 
close to the scene of action in case of the principal 
Actors themselves being pressed hard by pursuit. 
Moreover, the spot chosen for the halting-plaoc of 
the vehicle, was completely embowered by tho trees 
skirting both sidos of the road, and the boughs of 
which interlocingly joined overhead. Beverley, 
Ashton, and the mountebank alighted from tha^ 
chaise; the postilions, already well instructed, and* 
likewise liberally remunerated, retained their eeati 
upon their horses ; and the three individuals ad* 
vanccd cautiously, like a reconnoitring party, to- 
wards tho house. They however soon stopped by 
the side of a thick hodge ; and thence they drew 
forth a ladder which the mountebank and one of his 
companions had procured and concealed there in 
the course of the evening, according to the instruc- 
tions given by the lieutenant and Christian. But 
scarcely had they thus possessed themselves of this 
necessary implement for the scaling of the fortress, 
— when, through the deop gldom of the evening, m 
female form was all in an instant descried advanc- 
ing rapidly towards them. The woman had just 
passed by the equipage : she had therefore seen it 
—she was proceeding in the same direction as 
themselves— and if she belonged to Verner House, 
she would of course give tho alarm. All this struck 
Edgar and his coadjutors in a moment: but just 
as the lieutenant was about to whisper some rapid 
words of consultation, our young hero’s lips sent 
forth an ejaculation of *' The nogresr!" 

At lb - same moment he sprang forward and 
caught h l> by tbc arm. He had recognised* her at 
once ; her hideous countenance, as well as her 
apparel, pointed her out as the same whom he had 
seen in the garden, and to whom Laura Hall had 
specially alluded in hor letter to Edgar Beverley. 
(The woman, on being thus seised upon, gave vent 
to a shriek ol terror : but Christian, vehemently 
bidding her remain silent, assured her that she had 
nothing to fear if she held her peace. She w as 
much alarmed, and tremblingly besought that no 
mischief might be done her. 

“Be silent," reiterated Christian, “and you 
have no ground for apprehension. Proceed! pro- 
ceed 2" he instantaneously added, thus addressing 
himself to Beverley s 44 you must leave me to take 
charge of this woman until—" 

But baring spoken this .lest word significantly, 
he stopped suddenly short ; and Beverley hastened 
swsy with the mountebank, — the last-mao turned 
individual carrying the ladder over his shoulder. 
Christian bad seen at a single mental glagae that 
as it was absolutely necessary to keen the negrass 
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there as a prisoner until Laura’s flight should be “ Dearest Edgar !” murmured the damsel* I *r 
ensured, he himself was the most proper person to joy being so excessive that her emotions 1 m>w found 
bold her in such custody. Edgar Beverley’s pro- vent? in tears. “ You know not how much I have 
fenc'd in the rescue of hij beloved was of course suffered —But never, never, Edgar,” she added 

j absolutely necessary; end Christian felt that the more firmly, and likewise with a sudden access of j 

I mountebank might not possibly be quite so firm solemnity, — w norer, never will I forget all this 1 

| or strenuous as he himself would be in holding the goodness on your part !'* j 

{ negress fast. She pressed his hand, and flew to put on her j 

44 She may hold out promises of ho&vier bribes bonnet and shawl : but her heart fluttered and her i 
from 8 ir John than Edgar con give,' 1 thought our hand trembled so that she felt as if she had ha- ! 
i lu»ro to himselt ; “ and the juggler might be cur red the danger of being as much overpowered ; 
tempted. The guardianship of this woman for by joy as but a short time back she stood the : 
the present shall consequently be my own cure.’* chance of being overwhelmed with affliction. At i 
Bo soon as Beverley and the mountebank bad length however, after the lapse of some moments j 
hastened away from the spot, Christian said to the — which seemed ages to the impatient lover -she ' 
negress, “ 1 have already assured you that no harm was ready attired; and she rejoined him at the 
will befall you if you remain silent and motionless window. Still so timid and nervous was she, how- j 
or* the spot where you now stand. But I charge ever, that he perceived at a glance she would not : 
you not to trust too much to my forbearance : for £ bo able to descend the ladder without the most 
should be little i&cliuod to stand upon punctilious careful assistance; and vaulting over the window- J 
terms with ono who ban been instrumental in sill, he sprang into the room, that he might help ; 
keeping an innocent young lady in an odious cap. her out first, and thus be enabled to hold her hand 
| tivity." as she descended the ladder. But at th|t very 

! ' The horrible black woman was completely over- instant the sound of a door opening in the first 
| awed by Christian's words and manner, which he room of the suite, reached the ears ot the lovers; 
j purposely rendered fierce and threatening i and she and Laura, suddenly becoming pale as death, 

! continued quiet* lain fly ejaculated, “ My sister!" 

;v In the meantime Edgar Beverley anrl the moun* Nut for a single instant did Edgar Beverley lose i 
| tebank had advanced towards the mansion ; and his presence of mind : on the contrary, it all in a , 
j the former had no difficulty in at once dincovering moment received the most vivid impulse; and with , 
{ which was the chamber occupied by Ins beloved one Bpring across the room, ho reached the door of 
I Laura. Indeed, at the very moment thdt he and couiiiiumcution between the two chambers. The 
I his assistant arrived in front of the dwelling, handle of that door was already turning in the 
: a light appeared in that particular room. Edgar’s grasp of Mrs. Oxcnden,— when the key itself was 
heart beat quickly : his ear could catch its pulsa- turned by Edgar Beverley ; and the next instant 
tions as he and the mountebank paused iu front of he was by Laura s side again. 

Varner House to assure thcm^ulvos that no one “Open the door, Laura!" exclaimed the voice 
i else was lurking about outside. The night was of Mrs. Oxenden from the opposite side ot the 
- very dark, but perfectly mild; and no auspicious secured purtali "open the door directly, I com- 
; sound reached them -nor could their eyes, strain- mandyou!" 

ing to penetrate through the obscurity, discern “ Energy, dearest Laura— energy and courage, 
any human form moving about. The ladder was for (Jod'n sake!” whispered Beverley. “ The least 
i accordingly planted against the window at' Laura’s hesitation -and everything u» lost!" 

: chamber; and Edgar, rapidly ascending il, tapped But as Mrs. Oxendon’s voice continued to peal 
gently at the glass. The few moments which fol* from the opposite side of tho door, the poor damsel 
; lowed ere the summons was answered, wore full of was almost overwhelmed with a bright - f j n #ac ^ 
ucu test suspense for the lieutenant,— inasmuch as dread did she stand of her sister, that she could 
; he coplfl not see into the room, tho heavy draperies put possibly conquer her torrors. ifever thrive*, 
bring drawn completely over the easement, and it by some little exertion on her own part, but rnoro 
i might not be Laura who was there— or if it 1 were, through the assistance of her lover, she passed over ’ 

. it was by no means certain that she was alone, the window-sill and got upon the ladder,— at the 
! Her mater ora naid-servaut might happen to bo same time that the voice of Mrs. Oxenden sud- 
I with her- although her note to her lover had given ^ouly ceased to be beard from the opposite side of 
i rise to a hope in altogether a contrary sense. the door : though tho excitement experienced by 

, The suspense of Edgar Beverley was not how- both the lovers prevented them from bearing the 
1 ever of long duration : the draperies parted in sounds of tho uuprinuipled woman’s rapidly re- 
’ the centre— and the well -beloved Laura appeared treating footsteps, 

, to his view. Oh, with ,what ecstacy beat his The crisis was now a serious one— for though 
heart ! what joy thrilled through bis form ! The Beverley was determined to defend Laura wrh his , 
light of tho wax-caudles ifuule the chamber \ery life, »F necessary, yet be likewise knew that 
beamed upon his countenance; ami a ktndrci bis uncle had a numerous retinue of male dopes- j 
niamatiuu of wild delight irradiated the young bants, and that he would not temple to urge them 
maiden’s features as she recognised him who was to any deed of violence. However, by the joint 
dearer to her than any bong iu the world beside, assistance of her lover and the mountebank, 

| -Nt>*wrtbeltfS* caution was not lost eight of— the Laura descended tbs ladder, and reached the | 
j a Lidow was opened geutly— ami then Laurq’s fair ground in safety* Than away towards tbs pod- 
| hand was pressed to Edgar’s lips. chaise 1 But all in an instant the front do*r of 

I *’ Oowio, dearest— come!** he said in a low but, the mansion opened— Sir John (Steward and Mrs* 

i fervid whlwpor : " the chaise i» waiting— there Oxenden rushed out first — a troop of men- servant* 

| most not bo on umaut's dcl^y l" 7 oilowcd next ; and from a aide-door throe or foul 
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! other male dependants pushed out, (uivtiug to* 

; wards the road, and thus cutting off the progress 
of the fugitives. Beverley had caught to 
! Lanin in hie arms, and was hastening with aH 
hie bpefld towage the post-chaise,— when he 
was seized upon by some of the old Baronet's 
myrmidons, I^nra fainted. To have loosened 
his hold upon her, would have been to drop her 
upon the ground : but to retain her was to 
render himself powerless for defence. Sup- 
porting her, therefore, as well as he could on 
his left arm, he dtalt such vigorous blows 
with his right as speedily to shake off his two 
foremost assailants : the mount*, bank ably 
assisted him ; und the next instant Christian, 
whose ears had caught tho distnr- 
: banco, arrived upon tho spot. Our young 
, hero and the mountebank did all they 
possibly could to dear the way for Edgar’s passage 
towards tbs post-chaise : they valorously sought to 
bring all the brunt of the conflict upon them- 
selves : but a violent blow with a stout stick 
grasped by a sturdy footman, levelled Christian 
with the«ground— the*mountebauk, perceiving that 
all was over, took to his heels and fled procipi- 
tately-w Beverley and Laura were made prisoners. 

“Bring them all into tho house 1” vociferated 
j 8ir John ; “ and as a magistrate will 1 deal with 
these ruffians. Mrs. Gxcnden, take charge of 
your sister!” 

These mandates were obeyed i tho still insen- 
sible Laura was borne by Mrs. Oxendtm and tho 
negreas (who in the meanwhile had corue upon tho 
spot) into the mansion— whither Edgar and Chris- 
tian wore likewise forcibly conducted. 


! CHAPTER LXXIV 

i 

J THU LAWYBft. 

Ora young hero had been stunned for a few mo- 
! merit* by tho severe blow ho ivcciveri : but ho 
| quickly recovered his consciousness, to find him- 
| self in the power of half-a-dosea stalwart and do- 
[ renamed fellows— while a glance showed him that 
sueli r . *m likewise the fate of his friend Ihm*rl*»y. 
The enterprise had therefore completely ttulod; 

' and the asperfc of affairs was even worse than 

■ before the adventure was undertaken. Beverley 
■mhirjtftineti a dignified silence,— he being deier- 

■ mined to wait and see what course his uncle would 
| hav<> tho hardihood to adopt: yet inwardly his 

’ feelings were those of the aeutost disappointment, 
! and grief. As for Christian,— be likewise livid his 
1 peaee lor the present j and his own sorrow at the 
i failure of the cnierpriso was scarcely less poignant 
than that of his friend Beverley. 

Sir John Steward, with a fierce triumph de- 
pic’efl upon h.s eouotcnauee, led the way into the 
dining-room, where be seated hiioself at the hand 
of the table. Edgar and Christian were in the 
grup of *ome seven or eight lacqueys and grooms ; 
and tliey were of course powerless against the 
numerical strength of the enemy. Mrs. Oxendeu 
was temporarily absent in charge of her sister. 

•'Now I intend/* said ftir John Steward, “to 
a * investigate this matter magisterially, and without 
the slightest reference to my relationship with one of 
the pri toners— But surely/* be ejaculated, thus 


suddenly intomiptinc: himself. w 1 have aeon 1 
? n — and ha fixed ¥• eye* upon \ 

Yes/' responded our hero, in a finp Toioe ; j 
“ we met on the occasion when your intended / 
Tictim wap first brought by her uiftunpoi fiieter j 
to your house/ ‘ i 

J Vou imi>ertineut young scoundrel [ u ©*- ! - 

chtimed Sir John Steward, half springing from j 
his seat iu a furious mga ; “ hovr dare you 
make use of such vile and opprobrious terms as 
these P" 

u This young gentleman/’ said Beverley, 
alluding to Christian. ** is a friend of mine t and , 
on his behalf 1 hurl buck the term stoundrel ; 
in your tooth/’ ! 

*• Oh, oh ! a pretty sot of follows we have got 
to deal with 1" said Sir John Steward. 

Here Mrs. Oxvmien suddenly mado her appear* ; 
anco ; and as her eyes M\ upon OhristiaiyAshton, , 
she instantaneously recognised him. 

“ 1 always suspected, sir/’ she said, with a fierce 
flashing of her nark eyes, and a scornful drawing- 
up of her fins person, that you were some into* 
lent/ meddler iu affairs which did not concern 
you.** a 

H To succour an innocent and virtuous young 
lady/’ **'», v.n led our hero haughtily, “ is a para- 
mount duty on tho part of oven the veriest stranger. 

Thai duty 1 took upon myself ; and if 1 have failed ; 
in the attempt, my own conscience will enable roe 
to endure with pride and satisfaction any re- 
proaches Vhieli year lips, madam, may fling out 
against wo, or any punishment which Sir John 
Mm* ward in his capacity as a magistrate may be 
enabled to inflict,” 

“JSobly spoken, my gallant young friend !** ex- 
claimed Edgar Beverley } " and rest assured that ! 
though the cause of right anti justice, truth and ’ 
virtue, may suffer defeat,' — yet that chastisement j 
will sooner or later overtake tho triumphant 
wrong doers. Sir John Steward, I tell you to your 
face- " 

** Silence, err !" vociferated the Baronet, 4< Hold 
them fast, my worthy fellows- -and w« will pre- 
sently see buiv these two m mat -preaching upstarts , 
will relish a eoiidemnatiun to the county gaol. For 
bore is do a nnght burglary violence — assault un<t 

battery- abduction 1 Ain’t know' but that it 

amount* t,- to——” 

[ And lb*- Baronet stopped short for want of* tome 
[ term tq express a utora hciuutts crime than a njjut , 
had yet specified. I 

“This young rnan,** said Mr*. Oxondsn, inti- 
mating our hero, “ fhrfibi* stopped the negress and j 
>rqtaim«l her lor several ooumus a pu*msr in the . 
road, close by the spot f«u>rc n pastcliaise was 141 
waiting.” 

“Cmreion and intimidation!’' vociferated Sir 1 
John ; “ almost highway robbery l 1 must make I 
out the committal of these misdemeanants for six 
wtvk* as rogues and vagnh.m'U-— *’* 

“ Sir John Steward,” ui>> . r mio.1 Edgar Beverley, 
with a haughty indignation, * re member that 1 am j 
an officer ia the Queen’s service—” ! 

“ Ami therefore,” retorted the Baronet* * all the 
more completely bound to. maintain law aad 
order.” 

“ Yoa are determined to compel me to epesjk 
out,” resumed Beverley, in the save haughtily in- 
dignant tone as More, and with cwmafrowdiflf 
looks. “ fcjir John Steward— * 
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44 Silence 1 ” again vociferated the old Baronet, 
waving his band furiously. " I do not treat you 
as a nephew 1 discard you— I disown you 1" 

41 You were already prepared to do so/* replied 
Edgar, drawing hie tell form up proudly in the 
midst of hit custodians, 44 before the incidents of 
this evening. Beet assured that I should feel 
myself hut little flattered or complimented by 
bring spoken of in the world as the relative of 
such as you t And now. Sir John Steward, you 
tkall hear me. You may exercise your power 
tyrasnously over my liberty : but you cannot 
place a gag between my lips. I accuse you of 
keeping a young lady within these walls against 
her will— I accuse you of contemplating the coer- 
cion of this young lady into a marriage which is 
loathsojpe and repugnant to her— I accuse you 
Of leaguing and conniving with an infamous 
woman—" 

44 Sir John Steward," cried Mrs. Oxenden, her 
countenance livid with rage, 14 is this abominable 
language to be tolerated P” 

44 It is shocking,” interjected Beverley, " that a 
man should be compelled to speak thus of a 
woman : but with you, Mrs. Oxenden, I consider 
myself bound to keep no terms and to be swayed 
by no fastidiousness. Let your friend Sir John 
Steward dar e to pronounce a sentence of imprison- 
ment against me and my generous-hearted com- 
panion, and I will unreservedly proclaim ” 

But at this moment there was a loud knocking 
at the street-door,— which had been immediately 
preceded by the sounds of an equipage rolling up 
to the front of the mansion, although these sounds 
had passed unheard in the dining-room on account 
of the excitement of the scene. 

44 Who can this be P” ejaculated Sir John. 

44 The present business must be suspended for a 

moment 1 may be wanted it is possible 

that it is some one for me. Keep the prisouers in 
secure custody— Aud I would advise you, 
Edgar, to retain a still tongue in your head if you 
wish me to show you any mercy.” 

Beverley flung a scornful look upon his uncle — 
but he njuLs no verbal remark : he felt that he 
| ought to do 'as much as he possibly could to pro- 
* curt the release of the young friend whose gene- 
i rouh'servioet on his behalf had involved him in 
thf present dilemma. Sir John Steward issued 
from the room, accompanied by Mrs. Oxenden : 
Edgar and Christian remaining in the custody of 
the domestics. 

. As the Baronet and his female accomplice passed 
forth into the hall, a footman was just opening the 
front door and giving admittance to a middle-aged 
gentleman, from the side-pocket of whose overcoat 
peeped forth some parchments and other deeds. 
This was Mr. Andrews, the London attorney, 
whose arrival was not expected until the morrow. 
He was an active buttling individual — talked with 
great volubility— and though really of good man- 
tiers, was nevertheless inclined to be somewhat too 
servilely obsequious towards his wealthy clients. He 
was not exactly an unprincipled person— he would 
not of hia own accord perform a dishonest action ; 
hut ha was what might be termed a sharp practi- 
tioner, — doing everything that the law allowed for 
the side that ha espoused, and believing that it 
was perfectly consistent with the character of an 
honourable man to avail himself of whatsoever 


; quirks and chicaneries might be evolved during 
the course of his professional proceeding* 

Such was toe attorney who now received • hearty 
welcome from Sir John Steward; and in a four 
rapidly uttered words Mr. Andrews explained how 
it was that he had come on the eve of the day 
when he was expected to arrive. The deeds were 
all finished— he found that there was a late train 
! —and be thought that he might just as well run 
1 down from London at once, instead of waiting 
! until the morrow, as he aaw by the ton our of 8ir 
j John Steward's letters that he was anxious to 
I get the business settled as soon as possible. Mr. 
Andrews was duly complimented by the Baronet 
| for the seal which he had thus displayed ; and as 
he had come to take up bis temporary quarters at 
Verner House, the vehicle which he had hired to 
bring him from the railway-station was at once 
dismissed. Having been introduced to Mrs. Oxen- 
den, the lawyer was conducted to the drawing- 
room,— whore the Baronet hastily explained to him 
the position of affairs iu respect to Edgar Beverley 
and Christian. Mrs. Oxenden temporarily quitted 
the room in order to revisit her sister ; and when 
the door closed behind her, the lawyer drew his 
chair nearer to that occupied by the Baronet, — at 
the same time observing, 44 This is a nasty business. 
Sir John— a very nasty business; and you must 
manage it with great delicacy. Pray excuse me : 
but ” 

41 What do you mean P” inquired the Baronet. 

44 Is it all right about the deed breaking off the 
entail and thereby disinheriting my graceless 
nephew P” 

“ All right, my dear sir,” responded the lawyer, 
with a smile half obsequious, half professionally 
significant. 44 It is amongst these pupers here — 
and he pointed to the documents which lay befuro 
him upon the table. 

44 Then let me Bign it at once !” oxrlaimed the 
old Baronet, in bis greedy haste thus to avenge 
himself upon the nephew whom he detested. 

"Softly-softly, Sir John’” said the lawyer. 
“With all due deference, the matter cannot bo 
settled in such a railway speed. I am bound to 

! read the document over to you ” 

I “Nonsense! nonseuse!” ejaculated tbe Baronet 

j 44 We can dispense with all formalities ” 

[ 44 But, my dear Sir John,” again interposed the 

1 attorney — and it was with another obsoquiqus 
■ smile, — “ the document must be attested by com- 
I potent witnesses. Now, pray listen to me. Here 
are all the deeds — marriage-settlements, draft of 
will, and everything that you have ordered : but 
do let them stand over until we have first discussed 
the affair which seems to press with the most im- 
portance.” 

44 W ell, well,” said the Baronet, 44 no doubt you 
are right— and after all, something must b£ dune 
at once in respect to this scapegrace of a nephew 
of mine and his friend.” 

u Pardon me for appearing to dictate, my deer 
Sir John,” resumed Mr. Andrews ; u but you really 
must not treat the matter magisterially. It would 
perhaps be all the better for me,” he went on to 
observe with a chuckle ; “ because you would be 
certain to have actions for false' imprisonment 
brought against you ” 

44 And what do I care exclaimed the Baronet < 

44 1 have toe means of paying tbe damages. 4 * 
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- true, my deer str," re}«jmed the lawyer * 
• but you here not the m u m of preventing the 
leandel. Sxcuee at— but, •• yon an swere, 

though I never nv the lady until thie evening 

*_it u no aeeret to me that Hn. Oxenden wee 
jour mistreat some yews ago: doubtieae Hr, 
Beverley is equally sensible of this fact — and yon 
know, my dear Sir John, it would not he pleasant 
if the world came to know that yon had married 
the sister of your former paramour. Come, do 
be reasonable l Yon ere a man of sound senaa— 
of great intelUgenoe-thongh a trifle hasty par. 

haps and it would be well to treat this matter 

wiih prudeoee and policy.** 

. ♦‘What codrse do you recommend f" asked the 
Baronet. " In plain terms, all I want to do is to 
beep this nephew of mine fast until after the 
'marriage knot is tied: for between you and me, 
Andrews, I don’t mind admitting that if I sal 
Bo. 4S. rocum sanies 


him free to-night — and though it is settled thus • 
the beautiful Laura is to be mine before to* 
morrow’s noon— yet in the meanwhile—" 

M' understand, Sir John," interjected the 
lawyer; "your nephew is so desperately enam- 
oured of the young lady the! he would oven as* 
Are to the very bouse with the ehanoe of being 
enabled to earry her of in the sera® Me. Well, 
well— but there i# still e means of settling the 
•fair amicably. What should yon say to allowing 
your nephew five hundred a-y ear, if he would 
sign a paper renouncing all pretension to the hand 
of Min Ball— and if be wonty immediately after- 
wards take himself of to join bis regiment at 
Brighton t You were going to make the two* 
hundred e-yea r a permanent settlement; it is only 
flinging far three hundred more— end what t» , 
that to a man of wealth such as you are V 
"But of what earthly use," inquired the 
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Baronet petulantly, rt is a document of the nature 
you mention ? He ©ay sign it as a stratagem to 
procure his freedom and the sfcipid adage is, 
you know, that all stratagems ore allowable in love 
as well as in wtrJ* 

11 This is the use/' rejoined Mr. Andrews: — 

“ that you nan display the doeumeut to Miss 
Hall - she will at onco perceive that Mr. Beverley's 
worldly interests ride paramount over his love— 
and the natural pride of woman will induce her to 
discard him from her heart for ever." 

"On my soul, this is capital!” ejaculated Sir 
John Steward, clutching at the idea the moment 
that it was fully expounded to biin. 14 Why, my 
dear Andrews, you are as well versed m love- 
affairs as you are in those of the law. But what 
course do you mean to adopt ?” 

“ Will you be guided by me, Sir John ?” asked 
the attorney* 

w To bo sure ! to be sure ! Tou are managing 
matters so well—" 

"Then lot us have Mr. Beverley up here at 
once, life must be atone with us— the servants 
eon wait outside the drawing-room door— and 3 
dure say the windows ate high enough to prevent 
an escape. Shall I ring the bell P" 

Sir John Steward nodded an assent : the bell 
was rung— a servant answered the summon* -the 
order was given— and in a couple of minutes 
Edgar Beverley was introduced to the drawing- 
room. The Baronet strove to render the expres- 
sion of his countenance as sternly grfcve us pos- 
sible, as be bade the domestics retire but wuit-un 
the lauding outside: Edgar advanced into the 
room with a dignified demeanour, and took a seat 
some distance from the table. 

"This gentleman,” said Sir John Steward, "is 
Mr. Andrews, my solicitor— and be is desirous of 
having some little oonversathn with you.” 

" Then, ns a gentleman versed in the law,” at 
once observed Edgar, addressing himself to the 
attorney, "you will perhaps inform Sir John 
Steward that it may be dangerous to keep my 
friend Mr. Ashton any longer in the custody of a 
set of lacqueys : for what he has helped me to do 
—or rather to attempt— here this evening, can be 
justified by every principle of rectitude and 
honour.” 

* " There will bo no harm, Mr. Beverley,** replied 

w the 'solicitor, “in your friend remaining a few 
"tr ‘.lutes longer in his present position, inasmuch as 
I hope that you will both very shortly go away to* 
gather in freedom and in peaoo, as the mult of 
the discourse 1 am about to bold with you.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said Edgar, coldly. 

My dear air,” resumed Mr. Andrews, with a 
bland smile, "you cannot possibly entertain any 
animosity against mo. If you do, I am sorry for | 
it. But lot us come to the point. This document, j 
Mr. Beverley and he lifted the deed from the | 
table us he spoke—' “wft^ have the effect, when j 
duty signed by Sir John Steward, of breaking off 
the entail of his estates and enabling him to 
bequeath them to whomsoever he may think fit. 
Tou must therefore understand that inasmuch 
ss you will henceforth have no prospective interest 
n your uncle's property, you become Entirely de- 
pendent upon his bounty. But on his behalf, 1 
oflhtr to secure you tba sum of five hundred a 
veer* oa condition that you now at once sign a 


paper which I in a few minutes will draw up, to 
the effect that you renounce all claim and preten- 
sion to the band of Miss Hall.” p 

JSdgar Beverley sprang up from his seat in so 
violent an agitation that for an instant it appeared 
os if he were on the point of inflicting summary 
chastisement upon the person of the solicitor : but 
the next moment restraining the extreme violence 
of his feelings, he darted one withering glance 
upon his uncle, and then addressed the attorney in 
the following manner:— 

“ Tour position, sir, as the mere hireling agent 
for another, secures you from the effects of my re- 
sentment But hear me reject with scorn and in- 
dignation the base — the infamous proposal you 
have made me ! As for receiving anything from 
what yon have termed the bounty of cay uude, I 
should loathe myself were l to condescend to such 
despicable meanness. But when that falsely called 
bounty is offered as the price for a love which is 
above all price, no words aro adequate for the ex- 
pression of my disgust and indignation. And now 
1 demand that 1 may at once be fred to depart 

hence— my young companion likewise or, by 

heaven ! ih*ro shall be lives lost ere I am again 
overpowered !” 

"Thou, by heaven,” exclaimed Sir John Steward, 
rising up from his seat in a paroxysm of un- 
governable rage, " you shall see before you leave 
this house that l am thoroughly in earnest in dis- 
owning and disinheriting you * ye, by deed and 

by will!” 

With these words, the Baronet rushed to the 
bell, which ho rang violently : and on one of tho 
domestics on the landing hastily answering tho 
summons, the infuriate old man ordered that tho 
butler and another upper-servant should be desired 
to attend in the drawing- room. Edgar sate un- 
moved f for though he had just now demanded bi9 
liberty, yet it was entirely on Christian's behalf : 
for be himself was by no means sorry to remain a 
tittle longer in the house, in the almost desperate 
hope that something would yet transpire in hi * 
favour. The butler and another upper-servant 
speedily made their appearance ; and Sir John 
Steward, still in a towering rage, exclaimed wit'i 
passionate vehemence, “1 want you to witness a 
deed — a deed whjch inv lawyer will now have the 

kinriuces to read over a deed -ft deed Bi.t 

go on, Mr. Andrews 1” added the Baronet with au 
oath. 

Tho lawyer saw that any further remonstrance 
would bo unavailing ; and though after bis journey 
from London, he would much sooner have sate 
down to & good supper, and then betaken himself 
to bed, he was nevertheless constrained through 
fear of displeasing the 11a ion 't to commence the 
reading of the document. Too butler and his 
fellow -servant listened with a sort of vacant bewil- 
derment to the technical phrases, the endless cir- 
cumlocutions, and the labyrinthine language of ths 
deed: the Baronet sate with an expression of griit 
gloating triumph upon his countenance; Edgut 
Beverley was deliberating in hit own mind what 
plan ho ctfuld possibly adopt for tbe rescue ol 
Laura— and so tar from listening to .he language 
of the document which was being read, he had no 
-other sensation with regard to it than t continuous 
droning sound flowing up>tn his ear. At length, 
at the expiration of about twenty minutes, Mr. 




Justfr### eeettd ; tend Sir John Steward, greedily The scene in that draw’vng*Tnom wot now fraught 
snatching up a ffcto, exclaimed, New— now I will with a vivid end moat varied interests There 
do that which is the first step towards catting you, stood the lieutenant, his garments torn— hU conn* 
Edgar off for ever— and then shall follow the eig- tenance pale as death— his lips white and quivering 
natnre of tny will ! You have got that deed also, —his chest hearing and foiling with rapid |*»fo 
Mr. Andrews— eh T iug* after the violewe of the struggle and in ih» 

Scarcely had the attorney answered the question continued excitement of hi* own agitated feeling#* 
in the affirmative, when the door was burst open, On (he other side of the lame extremity of the 
and Laura rushed into the room. The poor girl apartment was Laura in the grasp of Mrs, Oxen* 
was like one demented j her hair was floating all J den and the uegress: the poor girl had not abso* 
dishevelled over he* shoulders— her apparel was in j lutely swooned — hut half dead with mingled 
disorder— it was even torn in two or three places: , distress and terror, site had sunk upon her knee*, 
in a word, her whole appearance indicated the j ami her eyes were fixed in a sort of despairing 
desperate struggle which she had made to escape j bewilderment upon her lover. At the table fiat 
from hor sister and the c ogress. And Mrs. ‘ John Steward, with a diabolic expression of ooan* 
Oxendeu herself showed signs of her frenzied - teiisncr, resumed the seat from which, he had 
efforts to hold the persecuted girl back : for she ! blurted; and the lawyer, ‘bending over towards 
came rushing in with her own hair all diver- . him, whispered, u For heaven’s sake, do not carry 
ranged, her toilet in disorder, and with fury flush* all this too far (*' 

ing from her large dark eyes. All was confusion “Now,” exclaimed the Baronet, not heednig the 
in a moment : the horrible negress followed Mrs. attorney’s welhweiuit remonstrance, but giving 
Oxcuden jnto the room - some of the servants, free vent to his vindictive rag# and his feelings of 
likewise, from the laifriing— the butler and the { ferorimis triumph, u instead of having a couple of 
other demesne who hud been culled as witnesses, I witnesses* to this document which disinherits my 
sprang up from their scats— tho lawyer seemed I nephew, we will bavoadosen. Look, Kriga* J the 
stricken with dismay— and Sir John Steward gave pen is in my hand— the ink is in the pen— the 
vent to a terrible imprecation. But Bdgnr deed is before me ! At this instant you arc my 
Beverley, bounding forward, received Laura in heir— the next moment, when my name is signed, 
his arms. you will have no more oUim upon my property at 

“ Bnve roe ! save ran V f she wildly shrieked my decease than the veriest stranger P 
forth : “ fur heaven’s sake save me T’— end as she “ Po your worst ! M ejaculated Beverley. “ I call 
clung in frantic terror with her arms thrown every one to witness that I care not the value of 
round her lover’s neck, she flutig frightened the very pen which you hold, for all ilia estates 
glances over her shoulder at her sister and the y»u pwMwa * But it is the safety and happiness 
negress. ol this injured, outraged young lady— *” 

“Give her up, Mr. Beverley!" cried Mix " Ah, hut she shall become my bride in spite of 
Oxeuden, seising upon her sister. you !’’ vociferated Bir John, who was perfectly xnad 

“No- -never, never to yos, vile profligate with rage: “and this hand which is about to 
wretch that you are!" thundered forth the lieu- wnto the words that will loavw you a beggar, shall 
tenant, snatching the maiden violently from Mrs. hold Aer’s at tho nuptial ceremony!" 

Oxcndeu** grasp;— and holding the former as it “ tterumoher, Sir John," exclaimed Kdgar, 41 that 
were on one side, with his upraised right, arm lie heaven at any moment can paralyse and wither 
protected her fiom another attack. 14 Bare not to the hand which is stretched forth to do injustice or 
lay a linger upon her!" he cried: “for 1 will mischief." 

strike indiscriminately ! Yes, by lieaveu l I “ Silence, wretch ! I defy you !" vociferated tho 

will strike you down, woman though you be 1" furiouH Baronet: and again dipping the pen deep 
14 Se»*e upon her! seise upon that obstinate ! down ink* the ink«atanfj, he was about to apply it 
girl!’’ vociferated Sir John 'Steward, thuf ud- 1 to »ne root ..f the disinheriting digfumeni. 
droismg himself to his dependants, and stamping » But all ♦ << a moment, as be hall raised himself* 
his fret with rage. “ A hundred guineas to be "up from his chair to lean the more convofmAltly 
•divided amongst you if you do my bidding!" j over B*e labte, he was seen to give a qflplf 
“No, no!" wildly shrieked forth Laura, as j spasmodic start -the pen dropped from his band, 
there was a general rush towards the spot where J blotting the paper with ink— hut in the twmkliog 
•lie clung so tenaciously to Edgar. jot un eye tho sable stains were mingled with sec. 

M Beall v my dear Sir John," interposed Mr, "guiwc ones: for the blond gushed forth from Sir,, 

Andrews, “I am afraid " John Steward’s mouth- his head fell heavily for 

44 Biionce, sir ! H thundered the Baronet i “ it is an instant upon ih© table— then his batanny was 
my will that rules here f 1 kwt -ami he sank backward into the arm-chair. 

Ami so it did indeed too fatally warn : for what Oruu of horror burst Birth : the attorney and the 
wns Beverley’s strength, encumbered as he was too > butler hastened to his assistance— but he was post 
by the very being be sought to defend, against tho all human awl— in the madness of his fury he had 
overwhehning power of numbers ? Besides, he broken « blood vessel— and it woe a corpse that 
was constrained to limit his resistance within cut- lay back in that chair t 

tain bounds for fear of injuring the cow almost Thus tell in an instant the poor and humble 
fainting girl ; so that in less than a doupls of lieutenant who Wsa about to be disinherited— cast 
minutes after the order had gone forth from the off persecuted— and robbed of tho maiden of bit 
infuriate Sir John’s lips, the lovers were sepa* drvoted love, become Sir Edgar Beverley aad tho 
rated — Beverley was again in the grasp of the possesfor of immense wealth, 
domestics— Laura in the power of her sister and 

the negvoss. — — 
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B#wkf, m give your band in welcome to thU, my 
! CHAPTER LX XV, boot tod dearest friend— the being whom next t§ 

yourself I most love the moat sincerely I Too have 
TBS rovwa BAioirtrr. yet to learn the immensity of obligation which if 

I doe from «u both to Mr. Ashton 1" 

Tbs scene was a frightful one; the sudden death The yoonf maiden— who by this time 'had re- 
| of Sir John Steward, following with sash awful ' cowed a sufficiency of her self-p oss e ssi on, if not 
f quickness upon what thus proved to be a presaging of positive mental composure, to understand that 
warning on bis nephew’s part, struck all present it was not all a dream, but a startling reality -at 
with a sense of heaven's retribution. - Edgar him- once gave her hand to oar young hero, whom eh# 
•elf stood aghast - mo tio n le ss - s tatue-like, though then recognised as the tame individual that had 
every hand which an instant before was upon him, lent his succour when the eocident occurred to the 
| fell as if palsied from its fierce ruffian grasp upon j carriage. Christian's eountenapee was exoeed- 
; his garments. Laura sprang upright as if gal- , ingly pale i for the news of Bir John Steward'* 

I vanised, and stood gaaing for a few moments in ' death had been oommunieated as abruptly as the 
wild horror upon the soene : then with a sudden 1 incident itself had occurred j and much as he had 
1 and half-stifled shriek, she averted her looks— J loathed and abhorred the man, yet he could not 
covered her face with her hands, as if to shut out remain unsusceptible of horror at his awful fate, 
some object of horror- and sank almost fainting “ Tou experience, my dear Ashton,* said Bever- 
upoty a chair. Mrs. Oxenden, half-stunned for ley, M the same feeling as myself. I am shocked 
' nearly a minute, was transfixed to the spot,— her and appalled : but it would savour of the vilest 
widely-open eyes staring upon the hideous scene as ; hypocrisy to profess affliction for an occurrence 
if she were in a fearful state of somnambulism i ! which is heaven's retribution itself. This is now 
and then, suddenly startled to a sense of the my mansion— and you, Ashton, are indeed a wd- 
ohange which bad been wrought in the circura- come guest !" 

stances of Edgar BeverJey, she turned ♦ towards At that instant the young Baronet’s e^ee settled 

her sister, murmuring, w For heaven's sake forgive upon Mrs. Oxenden, who was advancing with the 

1 me, my dearest Laura t” 1 air of the humblest supplicant. A burning indig- 

I But the young maiden, whose brain was in a nation sprang up to his countenance— his arm was 
whirl, had lost all sense of the relationship sub- ' already stretching forth to bid her avaunt— his Kpe 
listing between them ; and seeing in Mrs. Oxenden | were wreathing to form the word "Begone I"— when 
nothing more than a bitter enemy who a few Laura, smitten with commiseration for the abject 
1 minutes back had been mercilessly upbraiding and appearance of her lately imperious relative, mur- 
taunting her for her attempted flight,— the young ' mured, “ Remember, dearest Edgar, she is my 
damsel, we say, repulsed with horror the vile sister T 

woman whose selfishness alone prompted a recon- 1 "True, said Beverley t and then he instant*- 
dilation. neously recollected that his intended bride could 

Mrs. Oxenden fqll back utterly discomfited ; and not with decency remain beneath that roof unless 
Laura, obedient to a sudden impulse, sprang for- | in the companionship of a female relation. “ Mrs. 

ward and was once more clasped in the arms of * Oxenden," he went on to observe, “ to say that 1 

Edgar Beverley. This time there was no one who j forgive you, is to proclaim as much as you can 
thought of separating the lovers i but still the ever expect to hear from my lips i but you oannot 
young maiden clung to Edgar as if ehe were yet ' suppose that friendship will exist between un. 

| without a positive idea of safety. ' Remain here for the present— I do not consign 

! The attorney saw’ that the new Baronet was in J your sister to your care— thank heaven, I am now 
' no condition of mind to issue such commands as in a position to befriend and protect her : but 

| were requisite under the circumstances; and he J perhaps you will endeavour by your attentions to 

therefore undertook that duty himself. > atone as much as possible for that past conduct 

I 11 Remove the body of you r late master— begone whigh I will forbear from designating by terms as 
from,, the room, erfoy one of you— let Mr. Ashton, berth as it merits." 

who* is a prisoner down-stairs, be immediately Mrs. Oxenden took Iaura's hand, and looked 
Unrated— tell him what has occurred— ard show moat plaintively in her face, as if to beseech her 
him the way hither. As for you, vile wretch," he ; sympathy, her pardon, and the restoration of her 
added, turning to the Degrees, " tramp !— and if love : but generous-hearted, magnanimous, as weQ 
you take yourself off from the mansion at once, ' as kindly gentle though the young maiden were, it 
. there will be no barm dons." was nevertheless impossible that she oould in a 

Then the lawyer's eyes settled sternly upon Mrs. j moment put away from her recollection the sense 
Oxenden, as if be meant to issue the same im- of the bitter wrongs and persecution that she had 
perious advice to her t but she looked as if she experienced at the hands of her sister. 

Bare about to sink down on the carpet in a fit; j " I will not speak a reproachful word to you," 
and Mr. Andrews left the words unspoken. The she said in a low tremulous voice, while team 
Commands which he had uttered, were however trickled down her cheeks : ** hut as for ever again 
promptly obeyed : the negress disappeared in being as we once were towards each other, I 

j affright— the corpse of the deceased Baronet was fear " 

home from the apartment— the document oh which Laura however left the remainder of the sen* 

1 the blood gushed forth, was likswfee removed— the ' tenee unuttered; and as she still dung to her 
j pome of domestics withdrew— and in a few mo* lover's arm, she was compelled to turn away from . 
meats afterwards Christian Ashton entered the ' her sister, because Bir Edgar Beverley at the mo* 
drawing-room* * * meat was about to address a fow words to Ml * 

j ** Laura, dearest Laura," exclaimed Sir Edgar Andrew*. 



vmt vrniim o* ttti ooubt. 


I * I bear bo animosity, or, against you,** be 
I said; "because I am well aware that you have 
only performed your professional duty ; and more* 

J over I hive not forgotten that you flung in | word 
or two with the hope of checking the earage itn- 
patuoaity of my deceased unde. If it suit your 
other engagement*, I beg that you will remain 
here for the present, to superintend the arrange- 
ments for the funeral, and to give me all requisite 
information with regard to a property which 1 have 
inherited so abruptly and with which I am to little 
acquainted.** 

The lawytor bowed an assent to the proposal ; 
and then said, "Does it suit you, Sir Edgar, that 
I should issue on jour behalf any instructions with 
reference to thoae varlets who treated yourself and 
your friend eo roughly P*' 

I "No-let nothing be changed until the funeral 
] shall have taken place,*’ rejoined Sir Edgar Be- 
verley. 

Shortly afterwards the inmates of Yerner House 
, separated to their respective chambers ; and on the 
( following morning instructions were given with 
respect to the funeral. Christian at the same time 
1 proceeded into Ramsgate, where he inquired for 
* the friendly mountebank : and be found him at his 
, lodging in the obscure court. The news of Sir 
John Steward's death had not reached the man's 
| ears ; and be could scarcely believe his own senses 
' when he thus received the intelligence from our 
1 young hero. 

| " I hope, sir, you do not taka me for a coward,** 

he said, “ that I ran away so precipitately last 
| night •** 

| “ Such is not the impression of Sir Edgar Be- 

verley or myself," interrupted our hero: "for you 
bore your part well until you saw that all wee lost ; 
and we could not expect y< u to peril your own 
' safety any farther. I come to you thus early, for 
fear lest you should be thinking of a retreat ‘from 
| the town. 8ir Edgar Beverley haw sent you a| 
small testimonial of his gratitude » and should j 
circumstances ever transpire to render the services 
of a friend needful, yon must not hesitate to apply 
to the Baronet.** 

| With these words Christian placed a purse in 
{ the hands of the mountebank, and then hurried 
away. When the itmeien^eame to examine the 
’ contents of that purse, he found himself possessed 
! of a little fortune of twenty guineas; eo that tbe 
whole court rang with the joyous “ hues ah I" which 
‘burst from his Ups ; and all tbe inhabitants of the 
J said court were in a moment electrified as well as 
amatingly edified by the extraordinary antics which 
he began to perform. * 

Our young hero next proceeded to the Royal 
Hotel, where he liquidated Sir Edgar Beverley's 
account, and availed blmsslf of the femporary ab- 
sence of the landlord to settle his own j for be it 
bogie is mind that tbe generous-hearted proprietor 
of the establishment had iuvited him to remain 
there as long as he thought fit, free of all charge. 
This was however a license which Christian's natu- 
ral pride would not suffer him to use ; and he 
therefore liquidated his own score with liberality. 
He ordered the trunks to be forwarded to Yerner 
House; and having thus transacted his b usine s s in 
the town, returned to that mansion. Nothing 
more worth special notice ooeunud during that, 
day; and it was at a somewhat early hour in tbe j 


m 


evening that the inmates withdrew to their vesper 
tivc chambers; for there was a general sense of 
weariness after the varied and thrilling I n cid ent * 
of the preceding night. 

Christian had been perhaps about blIf*na*hoar 
in his own room, and was yet but partially s riftm i t , 
—for be bad been sitting down to reflect on oil 
those circumstances in which he had become *> 
mixed up,— when the door slowly opened and Mn 
Oxenden made her appearanee. She had completely 
disapperdled herself of her day-oostume, and wa* 
now attired in the simplest Mgtfjris: e muslin 
wrapper was thrown «o loosely around bar that *i 
revealed far more of her really superb neck and 
j bosom than we* oonsistsnt with modesty; and yet 
| there was an utter abeenoe of any indication fct 
I prove a studied voluptuous display on her port. 

| Indeed, it all had so natural an air that U appeared 
as if in the excitement of her feelings the had hut 
jriedly slipped on that muslin wiappel withoa 
reference to the closing of its folds in decent pro 
priety. The luxuriant masses of btr raven bait 
fell in heavy tresses upon her admirably sloping 
shoulders ; and the band which oirolod her wais< 
just drew in the wrapper sufficiently to develop* 1 
the w ell -proper tinned symmetry of her shape. Her 
naked feet bed been thrust into slippers; end her 
well-formed ankles, white end well rounded, bat 
of shapely slenderness, glanced beneath the skirt of 
her dress. Immediately upon making her appear* 
anoe, she placed her forefinger upon her lip to 
enjoin lUenoe ; and then she doted the door. 
Christian's countenance flashed with mingled sur- 
prise end indignation t he was about to bid her be- 
gone, when she conveyed to him that indication of 
silence ; and therefore the word to which be wai 
on tbe point of giving utterance remained un- 
spoken. 

" You ere surprised - perhaps you are shocked, 
Mr. Ashton, at this proceeding on my pert/' began 
Mrs. Oxenden, her looks expressing the most lan- 
guishing entreaty as she accosted our ytwog hero t 
" but I beseech you to beer me with patience.” 

" It were well, madam," he coldly responded, 
" if you bad chosen e more suitable time and place 
for any communication which you may have to 
make met" — and hj glanced significantly towards 
the door 

"Mr. Ashton, I am the moet miserable' of 
women?' quickly resumed Mrs. Oxaadea; Vith a 
looked tone of passionate entreaty. " I tatpftre 
you to listen to me !'* 

"Not here -not now l” Christian 

“ I insist that you leave me P 
* “ 1 cannot— I will not !** she rejoined, as if *h« 

were half freniied. "Ever since your return 
from the town in the forenoon, t have endspvoured 
to find an opportunity to speak to you alone— but 
you would not afford it to me— you seemed to eon* 
jeetuxe my object and purpoariy to avoid am.** 

"It may be that I did eo," answered Christian! 
"bat if you have leally anything to say to as, 
you must postpone It to the morrow, when I will 
not refuse you the opportunity. But to- right— 

sad here No, it is impossible I— and you do 

your cause no good, Mrs. Oxenden, by coming to 
cm in such riroumctances. I now isunst that yon 
leave me." 

She tamed away from our ham for an inst a nt as 
if about to seat the door, -whoa suddenly bending 


her kmk* upon hvn again, she laid with so p^uitar " You are safe from farther iuault for t'u* re- 
act of countenance that it well suited maioder of tbia ni^ht: I will take the earliest 

the wurib Mhe tttteml, “ Yes — l will leaf e you l— opportunity to-morrow morning to *i?eak t« Sir 

hut it sdl be U) quit the house likewise— the sea Ed/ar. And now leave me !” 

flown at no great distance beneath the cliffii —and For an instant Mrs. 0 louden bit her lip with 
it is deep enough to engulph even a miserable vexation. Site had studiously arrayed hemelf in 
woman who has no longer any reason to cumber that meretricious manner in the hope of exercising 
this world with her presence !" the influence of her charms upon our hero’s pas- 

“Wretched creator**, what do you mean ?" 01 - sows : she had succeeded in drawing him into c*m- 
clairned our hero, clutching her by the wrist as sbe venation, and in already remaining tor ten minutes 
appeared about to retreat precipitately from the in hut room, despite his first peremptory eo.nutud ] 
chamber. “ Would you to your other misdeed* add that she should retire: it was true tha^he ImUponoa 
the skill greater one of suicide P would you crown to her with averted countenance, and tb it not for a j 
alt your past iniquities by ao heinous a crime as single instant had his eyes lingered upon hervolup- I 
thisf No! rather study to repent of whatsoever tuously exposed charms ; but still she hail flittered 
evil you may have done; and at least by your herself that she had obtained a sufficient fowtmg m 
future conduct make such aUmemeut as lies in that chamber to giro promise of success iu tin- ;!■*- 
your power/' sign which she bad formed, —when all in a moment 

14 buf if every one looks coldly upon me— if In* had cut her short and once more peremptorily 
every uiui scorns to scorn aud revile mo,” exclaimed blidou hur b<‘g<mo ! Thus was it that for an in- 
Mr*. Oacndun, with a tone and look that see mod slant she bit her lip with vexation: hut ihe 
to express mingled anguish and bitterness — next momout regaining complete contgoul out 
4t wherefore should l romtmi upon earth V horse If, sho resolved to return to her siege buiUTtcs 

u That person* look coldly upon you,” replied and play off the artillery of her charm* an l wiles 
Christian, “is scarcely to be wondered at, a* your on points which she hoped would bo m Wvuuu-r- 
own conscience must but too faithfully tell you. j able and sensitive. Her first aim had beou to 
But that you have been reviled, I do nut bo- appeal to Ins mignauimous sympathy by an c*>ig- 
tiove——" gorution of sotuo few little slights which she had 

“Nevertheless it is truv!" interrupted Mrs. received at the hands of the domestics; and art- 
Oxewltm vehemently. u The day which has just fully cunning as she was, she knew that, iu ninety- , 
drawn to a close, has been for me ono ^prolonged nine emus oat of a hundred, for a beautiful wo.iun 
agony. If I have encountered a domestic upon to engage a man’s compassion was already going 
the alairs, he has flung at me some taunt— because far toward* conquering him completely. 


they all look ujmn me an the instigatrix and the “ You bid me quit, you chamber, Mr. Ashton," 
cause of the di'Cumaod Baronet's conduct— a con- she said, u iu a tone which corresponds but in<iif- 
duot in which they were more or leas implicated, fere nily with the generosity of the remarks u»u 
and which they kithw full well will shortly lead had previously innde, aud with the umgu mnuity 
to their dismissal. Just now the niaid-sorvAiiU of the feeling you displayed towards m*\ You ’lave 
whom I summoned to assist at my night toilet, heard me thus far: you must bear me uu to the 

flung insults at uq " end!’’ 

M Can all this be indeed true T* asked Cbriutiau, “Mrs. Oxen Jen, 1 insist upon your louring 
with mingled astonishment and indignation. me !” exclaimed Christian, in whose mini suspi- 

“U is true 1" responded Mrs. Oxonden, the non* of a /muter parpoie on her part were ongeu- 
tear* trickling down her ebooks, aud hor half* derod by the pertinacity with which «bo lingered 
naked bosom heaving with convulsing sobs. “Oh, in his chamber. “This is most indecent --most 
it is true ! —and it is more than 1 can bear l" indecorous! It you have a woman's shame or i 

u But Sir’ Edgar B-'vorlcy,” replied our kero pride — j 
quickly, “is ignorant of this -and not fora mo* “Oh, now yea revile and taunt mo likewise — 
incut ‘ woald he permit it. Whatever you may .wretched, wretched woman that l am!’ --and j 
li«Xa been —whatever you may have dupe -so weeping and s>bbiugai if her heart would break, [ 
long as by his sanction you remain beneath hid she thro* herself with every appearance of Iraatw) • i 
roof it is not for these menials to insult or taunt distress upon the nearest chair, 
you -they who were themselves tbo too ready in- 4 * I entreat— I conjure that you will tram] in- 
struments of their vilo master — —though heaven ,1‘uc yourself "* said Christian, bewildered wheiher ( 
forgive rue for speaking thus strongly against him to give her credit for the most genuine sincerity, j 
now that lie is gone l M or to behold in her conduct the coufirmv ion <>t j 

“ Can you wonder that l am excited P can you his former suspicion. “These sounds of affliction * 

wonder that I am i'muwd — that I am half mad ?” will he heal'd — anl what will be thought \ 

asked Mrs. Oxcnden, speaking with vehement “ Oh, apeak not unkindly to mo T murmured t 
rapidity* * My sister looks coldly upon mo— 'Sir the wi!y woman: and as if quite uaconsciofl* of 
Edgar addresses me in monosyllables— you avoid of her actions, she atill further disarranged hpr 
me— Mr* Andrews dwpUy* a freeainf politeness, dress -so that all the voluptuous contours of her 
which in itself is Worn than downright rudeness— bust were oorapWtely exposed, 
the domestics taunt me— and then this evening “Madam," said Christian indignantly, “ leave 
the moid-ec r sente ,*■ boldly refuse to obey me t so me tbia moment— or I inyeolf will seek another 
tliat well-nigh driven to madness, I resolved to chamber— and to-morrow morning will proclaim 
fly to you) And then too,” alie added, iu a tone wherefore I did sol" 

that suddenly became soft and languishing, “Cruel, cruel I" murmured Mrs. Oxenden,— 

** thm was another reason—” “and I w'uo loro you madly— 1 who have been 

* Lilian, Mrs, Oaendeal** interrupted our hero. smitten with an iriwa'iblc pawioa— l who, not- 
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withstanding your coldntis, have a heart that 
burns with fervour for yo u ” 

t For i moment Christian Ashton was so com- 
lately stupefied by these words that he was I runs* 
xod to the spot and rendered speechless. The i 
next instant Mrs. Oxenden’s anus were wound 
about his neck— she strained him to her bosom— 
the pressed her Ups to hU cheek : and then an* 
other instant, and with an effort the violence of 
which when exercised towards a female, could only 
be justified by the peculiarity of the circumst&uoes, 
our young Hero disengaged himself from her em- 
brace. Mrs. Oxeudeu,— who was not to lie so easily 
subdued, and who was really inspired with passion 
on account of the youth's personal beauty, as well 
as influenced by policy in her endeavour to gain 
over Sir Edgar Beverley's intimate friend, — 
despaired not of success. Her arts and wiles were 
to be redoubled in order to secure her triumph. 
Such was her thought: and falling upon her 
knees, she stretched forth her arms towards Chris- 
tian, exclaiming, ‘J Cruel youth! Why thus 
spurn a woman who is dying for youP Am l 
rcpuhgve? — ou the contrary* am I not beauti- 
ful r 

M Will you leave me P” demanded Christian 
vehemently : for ha was determined that the scene 
should eud that instant. 

“No, no— I will not l— and you oannot be so 
cruel ” 

Our young hero waited to hear no more : but 
driven almost to his wit’s end, he snatched one oi 
the wax lights from the mantel-piece and hurried 
from the room. Mrs. Oswiden— whose own 
sensuous temperament, vicious disposition, and 
long career of immorality, had hitherto rendered 
her incredulous in respect to the existence of 
virtue iu others, and who behoved that at least 
every man was “ in his heart a rake" (thus re- 
versing as to sex Pope’s memorable assertion), was 
astounded at Christian's abrupt disapjwarauee t 
and it was now her turn to remain etefwfltd and 
transfixed on the spot. 


CHAPTER IfJLVl. 

SUE WEG2LZ38. • 

Tnu chamber which our hero had just left, was 
situated in a passage whence communicated the 
doors of several other sleeping-apartments, which 
ho knew to be unoccupied. Into the first of these 
d>d he therefore plunge: but be dosed the door 
with such rapidity that tho current of air thus 
produced, extinguished tho candle. Bet* sen the 
openings of the window-draperies tho brightness 
of tj>e night shone with sufficient clearness to show 
him at a glance that the bed was untenanted, as 
he bad expected to find it : and he lost not a mo- 
ment in locking the door, to as to prevent the in- 
trusion of Mrs. Oxendem 

He threw himself upon the bed, and began to 
reflect upon everything that had just occurred. 
That she had purposed to play off the artillery of 
, her wiles upon him, and ensnare him into an 
• amour, he could not possibly doubt : and he had 
therefore no difficulty in conjecturing her motives. 
There was her passion to gratify — and there were 


her interests to be served. At my time, end 
under anytircutasteaco*, ho would hm Med 
the woman who could have thus umetewdou»\y 
sought to throw herself into the arms of ft em* 
parativc stranger who had given her not tho 
slightest encouragement i but his abhorrence was 
unspeakably enhanced when he reflected that it 
was in the Uoua« of death that Mrs- Oxenden hod 
| thus given way to the influence of her passions 
and to the current of her worldly interest*,— in ft 
house too, beneath tho roof of which her own In- 
nocent sister was reposing-aud ft* ft time when 
only twenty -four hours had elapsed since this self- 
same mansion had proved tho scene of a frightful 
tragedy, Y« : our hero experienced the deepest 
loathing— the tatottsest abhorrence — for that un- 
principled and unscrupulous woman j and he ire* 
solved to commuuieete everything to git Edgar 
Beverley in the morning. 

He lay thus reflecting for perhaps a quarter of 
an hour, when &> thought that ho might just as 
well diaapparel himself completely (fur ha was 
only half undressed) and retire to rest. This ha 
accordingly did: but when ho bad entered the 
couch on which he had boon previously lying, it 
was still some time ere slumber began to steal 
upon bis eyes. He was just iu that state when 
the souses are rocking themselves— or rather sink- 
ing into the dreamy repose which is the last stage 
preceding tha oblivion of profound slumber t hie 
breatbidh was slow and regular, as if be already 
slept completely : so that any one might imagine 
be did really thus sleep. And now it was that he 
became aware of some sound which, though alight, 
brought him back in a moment to full wakefulness. 
Ho did not however move: he lay perfectly slid— 
and listened. The handle of tho door was evi- 
dently turning; and then there was the sound as 
if some one wero endeavouring to push or pull it 
open. Christian’s first thought was that Mr*. 
Oxenden waa trying the door : but he knew full 
well that ahe could not enter— for he bad locked 
it, as already observed. But, ah I what sound was 
it which next met his ear? The key itself was 
turning in tho lock ; and this could not be effected 
by any one on the qutsido of tho dour —the indi- 
vidual must be in the room itself, lie started up t 
the extroh^ty of the chamber where the door was 
situated, woa Evolved in almost complete obscurity 5 
yet through the gloom be could distinguish gome 
shape— a human one. He had no Superstitious 
terror i be sprang from the bed— there was a half- 
stifled cry, or rather shriek, from the lips of the 
pmon who was endeavouring to open the dour* 
at the same moment ChriiUau's bauds clutched 
her garments— for she was a female; and she fell 
upon her knees, beseeching bis mercy* This 
woman was the negro**. 

“Silence 1" ejaculated Christian: M X will do 
you no harm. Remain quiet for a moment.” 

Locking the door again, he drew forth the key 
to prevent her escape until he had questioned her? 
and then be proceeded to huddle on a portion of 
bis clothing. 

“ Now,” be said, “ will you tell me what yon sure 
doing here ” 

H r jftie new master/' replied the negress, alluding 
to Sir Edgar Beverley, “ or rather that gentleman 
the lawyer, who spoke ter him last night, ordered 
fit to l^wve the house i but I could nut— where 
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» n I to go? Besides, I hoped that I should be for- 
, /en : so I concealed myself la this room,Vhere I 
i" nained ell da; without a morsel of food. 1 1 vest 
t wo stairs just now to the pantry to get eome; I 
Otoe up again: but scaroely had I been fife 
minutes in the chamber, when the door opened 
* .fidenlj— 1 had forgotten to lock it ae I in- 

waded to do and eome one ru«hed in. The 

went out eo quic 1 y that l eould not eee who 
<l waa; and X thought l bad better eta; quiet until 
whoever It might be should fall asleep. 1 fancied 
that ;ou »lept, air— and wee going to leave the 
clumber with aa little noise aa poaaible " 

u Well, well, l know the rest/' obeerred Chris- 
tian — and then for a fow momenta be deliberated 
with himself what he ahould dot but remembering 
Hi tt it was impossible to turn a woman out of the 
house at tlftt hour of the night— indeed, being 
incapable of such an aet of ornelt;, no matter how 
wi ll it wight suit her deserts— he was about to tell 
tier to seek another apartment, when the thought 
of r tick him that her seoret presence in the mansion 
it -pits of Mr. Andrews* peremptory order to quit 
ti, might have some ulterior motive beyond that 
»liieh she had alleged, fie therefore said, “ You 
ti ll me ;ou had nowhere to go P How long had 
you been emplo;ed in the late Sir John Steward’s 
service P" 

* About seven years,** replied the woman : and we 
Mhould observe that she spoke in broken English 
aud exeerabls grammar — but we do not fell die* 
po*ed to give so; verbal representation of her die- 
non. 

* Your duties, if I guest aright/* said our hero, 
“ can have been but little creditable to yourself, 
considering the master whom you served i and such 
duties ere al trays well remunerated. You must 
therefore have amassed gold — and yet you will eo- 
di'tvott to make me believe that you are com- 
piwtety pauperised, without the means of providing 
y lurself with a lodging. How do you account for 
this inconsistency f** 

" I do not altogether understand you,** said the 
negrete. *1 am a stranger in your coun- 
try ——** 

“A stranger indeed I -sod you have been seven 
' year; In Sir John Steward's service l" exclaimed 
Ciirisliap*-" a time-sufficient to render you familiar 
enough with the meaning of our language— and an 
employment which waa only too well calculated, to 
emerge your experiences. Come, speak frankly t the 
*‘tson for artifice and disguise has gone by— you 
will do yourself no good by attempting to deceive 

Mitt/* 

At Obristian thus spoke he strained hie eyes 
nurd to study the countenance of the negrees in 
me gloom of that part of the chamber where they 
sui'iar but he eould not distinguish any of her fea- 
tures except her eyes. She remained silent j but 
Uv eould judge that her foettagfewere those of un- 
e l iases, inasmuch as she fidgettod nervously. His 
i Un'xtm nspfioioBB wire strengthened j indeed they 
j a. anted to the conviction that the woman had 
truthfully explained the cause of her presence 
j in the house. 

; *• Now/' ho said, * understand ms if you can or 

j will : M — and he aputo with stern decision. * You 
\ arv here for no good purpose ; and if you do not 
give me the most aatisfontory explanation, 1 ahall 
take measure* to detain you for the rest of the 

— .... 


night, and to-morrow you will bo handed ovar to I 
the care of a constable. Do you comprehend me f* J 

u Yes. • Pray let me go, sir t H said tfaa woman fat 
a voice of entreaty. 

“ Ah I now I am more than ever convinced that 
you are full of treachery and deceit,** exclaimed 
Christian ; M and you must speak out Again will 
I endeavour to make myself properly understood 
by you. Deal with me frankly,— sad as much 
mercy shall be shown you ae can be displayed 
under such dr ini instances at may transpire from 
the revelations you are about to mmkm » 'hat if on 
the other hand you persist in refusing explanations, 
then be not astonished if you find yourself severely 
treated.** 

This speech was followed by a silence of nearly 
a minute— during which the negrees was evidently 
deliberating with herself what course she should 
adopt. At length the said, hesitatingly and timidly, 

" What if I was to tell you a seoret— a very great 
secret, Mr. Ashton P” 

M Beet assured that it will be all the better for 
you/* responded our hero. u Come —let me put 
a leading question or two. Mrs. Oxenden knows 
of your secret presence in the house P** 

“ No, sir: on my aoul she does not!** answered 
the negrees emphatically. 

“ She does uotf*' said Christian. “Then why 
are you hereP Once for ell toll me: for 1 am 
growing impatient. This seoret of jour's — — *' 

“ Will take a long time to explain, sir ; and if 
you have no patLeooe," added the negrees, M it will 
be useless ” 

* Plenty of patience if you will only come to 
the point," interrupted our hero. M tt is by no 
means the most agreeable thing to stand here 
conversing in the dark— ■especially," he thought 
within himself suddenly leaving off speaking 
aloud, " as I eannot see your black visage and 
judge of whether you are trifling with me or not. 
But oome," ha added, again addressing himself 
audibly to the negrese ; ** here are a couple of 
ehairs within the sphere of the moonlight : let us 
sit down and converse— and you shall toll me this 
secret of j oar's." 

“ Well, I may aa well— indeed I must under all 
circumstances !" muttered the negrees : and eh# 
suffered herself to be led forward to a ehair near 
the toilet-table which stood against one of the 
windows of the room, —Christian himself taking 
another, eo that he exactly freed her. 

14 Now” he said," « I am all attention." 

“ Perhaps you know, sir,” resumed the nsg rese, 

— r or perhaps you do not —in which ease I must 
tell you— that when I first came into Sir John 
Steward’s service, between seven and eight yean 
ago, the masons and bricklayers were altering and 
repairing this house. Sir John did not habitually 
live here than— but chiefly in London: but I wps 
pat hen, along with another woman, to get the 
house in readiness and set everything to rights, as 
the masons were just finishing their work." 

“And what on earth," ejaculated Christian, 

“ has nil this to do with your praeenee hare 
to night f Beware how you trifle with mm !” 

M t told you, sir, that the tele would be ralhse 
along one,*' answered the negrem; "and if yen 
are already impatient—" 

* 1 waa wrong," interposed our hero. *Ocn- 
tiuue in your own way.** 
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** Well, sir,” returned the black women, *f J 
must tall you tbai those Batons and bricklayers 
•ere all sent down from London to do tfae work ; 
end the moment it wet finished they went away, 
liberally rewarded. And no wonder!— for there it 
a secret connected with the house which l cm now 
going to etpleitu It is so contrived that there is 
a room the existence of which no one suspects who 
doee "not already know that secret— and it is 
reached by a mesne of communication so cun- 
ntngly and craftily devised, that a person might 
Hve a doses years in tbs mansion without enter* 
mining tfae remotest idea of ail these mysteries." 

"Thu sounds most string*?” said Christian. 
•How is it possible that such specs can be taken 
■p inside a house without the fact being sus- 
pected T 

•Tbs secr e t room,” eootinoed the negrrs^ " is 
vary bug bat very narrow : it is a sort of dip 
NO. 90. — FOUWTH SfRItfl. , 


* taken off the passage lengthways, on tbs net! 
storey— the one up above, I mean. It is Ugh ted 
hf a window in tb# roof; and a very narrow stair- 
“ease is the means of reaching it. The walls are so 
thick, or else so wsH contrived by the masons who 
made the place, that no one in the adjoining 
enamoers on me one tufe, or in the pa ssage on the 
other, could possibly overhear anything that took 
place in that cbn- bs* The sky -light on the roof 
has a double easement j and this likewise deadens 
alt sound from within* The whole arrangement 
is as curious as it is eleven for there are devises 
to maintain a healthful eupply of fresh air. In « 
word, the place must have ooet Sir John Steward a 
great deal of'money ” 

44 And now that you have finished the roman*” 
of your story,” add Christian, who did not beHot»< 
a syllable of all that had just been told him 
though he could not for the lift of himoonjeetuu 
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why tn© negreis should b© devising such ft nar- 14 And you, X suppose/* said Christian, scarcely 
r.Utve, — 1 “ you will perhaps tell pi© for what uses able to repress the ludignant bitterness of his feel, 
the mysterious room served P" inga or prevent them from showing themselves in 

“I suppose I need not inform you, sir,” con- Ins accents,—” you, I suppose, were the attendant 
finuf*d the black woman, who did not perceive by upon these unfortunate victims of a hideous lust— 
° ,ir hero's tone bow her veracity was suspected, you witnessed their tears— you turned ft deaf ear 
* that Sir (John Steward was ft very gay gentle- to their prayers— perhaps you used threats • 
man, and that many ft young girl has fallen Uis But go on, go on— and let mo know to what issue 
victim P” your narrative of abominations is tending.'* 

” I have indeed beard ©nnug'fi,” responded “A few days agn, sir,” continued the Degress, 
Christian, 44 to convince me that hfre at least you u in the middle of the very night before Mrs. 
are speaking nothing but the truth. Bat that Oxenden arrived from Brighton* on her second 

socret apartment-—" visit ” 

“Often served, sir,” rejoined the nogres*, u as a iS You mean when she brought her siiter Laura 
place of imprisonment for some lovely creature hither ?” said Christian inquiringly, 
who fell into the snare set for her, or was carried “Exactly so, sir. In the middle of that night, 
off by violence. Only conceive a young woman a certain well known signal was given, by the pud- 
brought into this house and consigned to a room ing of a particular bell at the frontdoor, but which 
l k« any ether - this one* for instance, - falling off bell rang in Sir John's room. He speedily get up, 
fiat asleep, when, worn tail with ftrtigue nod per- and cams to summon roe. I knew what it meant : 
haps with grief, she had lake* some refreshment — the thing had often and often happened before, 
for Sir John knew well enough how to drug even tea We went down to the front door -and received a 
t»r (vdfee — and then awaking to find herself in a beautiful young creature from the care of a couple 
living tomb from which it watt told her she would of women and a roan who had carried her off by 
never b® allowed to go faftfch tsktil she complied force from seme place, I don't know where, and 
with his desires — ” brought her down to Wrnvt ITonte." 

"Good heaven! is ibis possible P” exclaimed “And those wretches, l presume, ” said Chris. 
Christian, his incredulity Vfttnshing, and his in- tian, “ were the infamous agents who pandered t> 
tercet in the black woman's tala becoming all the Sir John Steward's lusts, and whom ho doubtless 
more flMMrfully vivid as It see m ed suddenly to be kept continually in his pay ?” 
stomped with truthfulness. i ** Just so* sir,” answered the negress. “They 

j “ It is <juite possible, sir, because t have teen it had a roving commission, if [ may use the trim, 

{ over end over again with my own eyes.” empowering them to pick up bcAutics when- er 

| "And porhaps, amtrt#d hag! you yourself have they could find them, and bring them straight, i » 
j aided in all those black Satanic vUfctmto r” Vereer House. No matter the distance, they 

! “Ifttosto* sir!— what mercy have I to expect,” might take post-chaises for hundreds of uules — 
asked the trembling negress* ‘'at yusir hands, when they knew perfectly well that Sir John would pay 
you burst out upon mo in this way ?” for them liherally, as well as all their other ox- 

** Go on —go oV said Christian, mastering his pentes ” 

burning indignation as well as ho was able. 44 1 “No doubt!” observed Christian. * But about 
wiiUintemipt you no move -if 1 can help it.” this beautiful girl of whom you are spanking?” 

“ W«H, sit, l roust trust to your goodness,” con- “She was in a dead swoon, sir, when delivered 
i tinned the btack woman. “As 1 have already into our hands,” answered the negroes ; “ for it 
hinted, there has been many and many a victim ia seems she bad been brought a good many, many 
that dreadful place; and then* when innocence miles— and the was worn out with fatigue arid 
turned into dishonour and degradat ion, there was j grief. Everything was done silently and oautmu’dy 
rithrr an anxiety to screen* it all on the part of tb« as usual; but there was no need to drug whatvo- 
* sufferer —or else, when onto lost, slie accepted her ever* rofttohwro t* she stood in need of -for, as 1 
pod goo of an established mistress -and when cast tell you, she was in a swoon -and wo took h.'r 
retired with a goodly pension : so that what right up to the secret chamber. Sir John was 
wkh one way or another, the secret of that myste- terribly vexed—” 

nous chamber was never betrayed. And let me “Vexed! And why?” asked Christian, aston- 
tell you, sir, that the device was infallible ; for the iihed at such a remark. 11 How could be be vexed ? 
poor victim, however virtuously inclined, and how- —why was it ?* 

ever strenuously she resisted at first, always sue-* “ Because he expected Mrs. Oxcwdon and her 
©urolwd at last, when either warn out in spirit— sister next day,” replied tha negrrstt “Jos meant 
exhausted -hutf-maddened— or reduced to doepera- to marry the sister, as you already know— and 
tion P* therefore the presence of the new beauty in the 

Christian was about to give vent to another out* secret chamber was an embarrassment and an en- 
burat of his feeling* ; but he controlled himself, cumbranee rather than a source of hope and do- 
and suffered the nagvess to proceed. light.” 

” Of all H»e servants of ths bouse,” she conti- “ Then why did be receive her at all ?*' asked 
nued, * mytolf and the woman of ahum I have Christian, fancying that he discerned an inconsas- 
spoken, alone knew the secret of the mysterious tenrv in the black woman** talc . 
chamber* That woman died about a year back : “ Because the agents who bad brought her could 

and thus the secret remained with roe— for there not possibly take her back,” responded the ne~ 
a as no one else in the establishment to whom tfir grass; “and because, tinder those circumstance*, 
John thought fit to tosftda it. However, he and 1 Sir John made up bis mind that he would keep 
sufficed to boar dp to that room any drugged and her here until after his marriage with Miss Hal', 
insensible victim—*--' * when it was to be my duty to restore ber to lsv*' - 
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join, — first binding her by the most fearful of 
oaths that she would never betray the place to 
which she* had been brought. And then, too, I 
wa* to make it appear that l risked everything by 
conniving at her escape, and that I must throw 
myself upon her gratitude for keepiug the secret. 
Or if the worst should have happened, Sir John 
could easily have gone on the Continent with bis 
young bride Laura, whom he hoped to possess— 
until everything was blown over. Such was the 
plan, Mr* Ashton : but as you perceive, death hat 
made a wonderful change in the house— — ” 

“ And the old man possessed not his intended 
bride," remarked Christian solemnly ; w and the 
hand of heaven itself interposed to prevent that 
hideous sacrifice. But this young lady of whom 
you are speakings " 

“ My tale will soon be ended," rejoined the 
negress. u A few hours back 1 communicated 
to the young lady that when night came I would 
restore her to freedom ; and— and— it was my inten- 
tion to fulfil this promise just now— indeed X was 
on the point of ascertaiuiug if the house wore all 
quiet, when you so suddenly burst into the 
room — — ” 

“ This room P* ejaculated Christian. u Then, it 
was a falsehood that you were stealing forth to 
visit the pantry to procure food ?*’ 

“Yea, sir— it certainly was not the truth," 
answered tbo negress j “ but 1 am telling you all 
the truth now " 

“ And you must convince me of it !" rejoined 
our young hero. 44 1 will see this young lady — she 
shall be restored to freedom— she must be mado 

acquainted with all that has taken place •" 

“I have told her, sir," interrupted the negress, 
"that she has nothing mere to fear -that Sir 
John Steward is dead— that a new Baronet it in 

possession of the house * and 1 ottered to jdo 

everything l could to sec her to some place of 
safety, or provide her with a post -chaise to take 
her borne " 

“ And where docs she live P and what is her 
name r Who is she P" demanded Christian. 

"1 know not, sir," replied the negress: 44 she 
mistrusts me— she will not give me her confidence 

— she will tell me nothing " 

"And no wonder!” observed our hero. "But 
why take measures to effect her egress so secretly 
from the house? why not, when Sir John Steward 
was smitten down by the hand o( death— why not, 
1 ask, have at once guen this poor persecuted 
young lady her liberty ? ’ 

“Ah! Mr. Ashton/' said the negress, “do you 
not understand how embittered Sir Edgar Bever- 
ley and that lawyer are against me P— and would 
they not hove immediately sent me to prison as 
the accomplice of the late Baronet in keeping this 
young lady in custody ? So 1 thought X would at 
teast*|p!l her quietly out of the house— and then, 
to tell you the truth, l might shift for myself. 
You see how candidly X am speaking— 1 hope you 

will take it ah into account ” 

“You have been a very wicked woman/’ inter- 
rupted Cbgstsuan ; “but I do not hesitate to pro- 
tniac that you shall be suffered to depart with im- 
punity, provided that no additional circumstances j 
1 transpire to %urop you with any deeper iniquity ‘ 
than that which you have conietaed* But now • 
let us eonduds tne business as speedily as possible. ( 

• 

You have jet to explain yowt prm&M ln tbb 
wom-coacouW toe aJ 1 in the t/«rlr— *" 

* A. few words will make you acquainted *tth | 
everything, sir," resumed title negress. **Tha 
secret eu trance to tbs staircase leading to the 
prison-chamber is in this room. 1 hod Juki 
emerged thence at the moment when you burst 
in ; and if your candle bad not so suddenly gone 
out, you must have seen me. 1 dared wot wot# 

— 1 kept in the deep shade of that recess, until X 
fancied you were asleep ; and then l endeavoured 
(o leave the chamber stealthily, with the intention 
of hiding myself in some unoccupied apartment 
until a more favourable opportunity should present 
itself fur the liberation of the young lady." 

44 But if the secret entrance to the staircase is 
in thi* room," said Christian, " why did you not 
beat a retreat—" 

“ Look, sir 1" ejaculated the negrvs* j and rising 
from her chair, she passed towards the recess to 
which she had jusHnow alluded. 

A sharp click— evidently the action of some 
secret spring —fell upon Christian’s ear ; and the 
next moment a strong light threw its rays into 
the chamber. This occurred with suoh magical * 
suddenness, and the hideous form of the negress 
was so abruptly thrown out into strong relief- the 
light itself (lashed with such lightning celerity 
upon our young hero’s eyes— that he started and 
could scarcely repress an ejaculation of wonder- 
ment mingled even with a transient terror. He 
perceived that a door had opened in the wall, and 
that on tbo foot of a staircase which was thus re- 
vealed within, a lamp was standing. U was ft 
lamp with a globe of ground glass j —it was of 
moderate si so too, such as is used fur a small par- 
lour; and the negroes had evidently left it there 
to light herself up again on her intended return 
to the secret chamber. 

“ If I had opened this door, sir," she said to 
Christian, '* at tbs instant you burst into the room, 
you would of course have seen it; and if l had 
done so when you wore in bed, there was the pro- 
bability of the light flashing upon your eyes and 
awakeniug you." 

“True!” observed our hero: then, having 

1 hastily huddled on all Hie rest of his garments, he 
•aid, "And now take that lamp and lead the. 
# way." * » , 

The negrcNH did as she was ordered— and een^ 
ducted •Cnristian up a very narrow staircase, Hie 
walls of which were wainseotted ; and at the top 
she halted for a moment to draw back the belt of 
a door covered with grorn baise. As this door 
* swung open outwardly, Christian perceived that it 
was of great thickness; and there was an inner 
door, also covered with baize, and which opened 
inward- so that it was but loo evident that every 
precaution had been taken to render the secret 
chamber a veritable living tomb,— the walls, doors, 
and skylights of which should beat buck every 
suund of grief, despair, or anguish which might 
emanate from the Ups of whomsoever Wir John 
Steward's lustful iniquity renicrod a captive 
there. 

The inner door swung open; and the negress, 
as she thus passed into the r*#o<a, said, “Fear not, 
young 4 lady— this gentleman comes for a friendly 

purpose." 

Tne next instant Christian Ashton crusted the 

• 
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threshold and entered the chamber : ejaculations Week woman, “ that 1 have not been unkind to 
of mingled joy and astonishment hirst from the her/' 

Ups of both himself and the young Udj who was *‘«Xbe wretch !" murmured Isabella, sbnJder 
aeaptive there) and the next moment the/ were tog; and then the hastily added, * But we- can 
elaeped in each other's arms. now afford to forgive her, dear Christian— and 1 

M Dearest Christian !" ; willingly admit that apart from being my gaoler, 

u Dearest, dearest Isabella V* ' 1 have no cause of complaint against her. She 

And to both did it all appear to be a dream. promised me my liberty— bat I dared not believe 

her : I dreaded some new treachery -some fresh 
- — snare —indeed, I was so wretched— half wild, 

half mad— that 1 knew not what to think when 
CHAPTER LXXVII. she told me of her infamous master's death, and of 

strange things that had taken place within the 
ISXBULtX At VJiUM-.R UuL'SJI. Walls of this house." 

" Tuiok not of the past, my beloved,” said 
Tna nagress was transfixed with a perfect be* Christian, pressing her fair hand in his own : * no 
wilderment on thus perceiving that our handsome , one can molest you now —no one will even think 
young bfro and that beautiful dark-eyed girl were j of attempting it. As for you," he continued, 
so far from being strangers to each other that they j addressing himself to the negrees, ** 1 promised 
must be either lovers or else brother and sister : j you impunity under certain circumstances -and 
but by the fond endearing words which the youth j nothing nea transpired to induce me to fly from 
lavished upon the charming Isabella, the black my word. Barnaul you in Ahe house fo; the rest 
woman was speedily eonvtooed that the former j of the night ; but perhaps you will do as well to 
. suspicion was the correct one— namely, that they take your departure at an early hour in the m »m* 
were lovers. ing. 1 do not ask if you are possessed of funds * 

Isabella was dressed in deep mourning, which for one who has served Sir John Steward as you 
•he wore for the death of her uncle the Earl of have served him, cannot poasibly fail to have a 
Lasesttas ; and though the animation of joy was well-filled purse." 

now upon her countenance, and a kindred light was The black woman's look showed that our hero 
beaming in her swimming eyes, yet had Christian was by no means wrong in his surmise ; and mut* 
wen her when seated by herself juet befole she thus tering some words of thanks for the impunity 
flew into his arms, he would with pain and sorrow which was guaranteed her, she turned to descend 
have observed that she was pale and eureworn. the stairs. 

Oh 1 with what rapture did he strain her to his “ Stop !” exclaimed Christian, darting forward 
breast i end with what fond confiding love did the and holding her back : “ see, if you please, will 
beauteous m aiden receive and give baok his oa- lead the way for the thought had Hashed to 
Tttsrti. and then ottog to his arm,— looking up his mind that there was a strong bolt to the ex- 
with affectionate gratitude into his countenance as tenor side of the outer door, 
that of not only her lover, hut her deliverer ! M I have no interest in playing a treacherous 

M Dearest, dearest Isabella," said Christian, part," said the negresa. 

"you have now nothing more to fear— you will Our hero took no notice of the observation— 

And yourtelf amongst friends beneath this roof but, carrying the lamp in his hand, he conducted 
where hitherto you have been in the power of Isabella down the staircase— the negroes following 
enemies 1 Oh ! we have much to any to each with the light which she had taken from the table 
other 1" in the chamber. Christian unlooked the door of 

M Tee— much, much 1" mpraured the *h*»miag : the bedroom with which the moveable panel in 
girl; and Christian foU that aha shuddered with a the wall communicated s ha conducted Isabella 
strong qmtmitif quivering of the form as she forth!; and indicating an uaooeupied chamber, 
etusif to hie oral “ Oh ! I have suffered deeply, gave her the lamp at the door, pressed her hand, 
tisgpty, rimes we parked— mol tody bare "—pad she and instantaneously withdrew. The negress die- 
gtaaosd around the secret chamber (which, we appeared to some other part of kb# building : our 
should observe, was most comfortably furnished, hero entered the room where be bad established 
tbouffh u horribl# orison ah the same) — " but like* bis own temporary quarters ; and in the midst of 
.kHuLoBdo*!" j th. mo* (Mctou. tLugkU-tfemgfata rf pan* 

" lly poor luH* I" said Christian, the tears holiest lots— a sweat atop stole upon his eyes. 
triok|ing down has cheeks -and he ones mors Hs awoke at a very early hour in the morning ; 
Strained her to bis breast, both the while totally and for some minutes could scarcely persuade him* 
oblivious, in the rapture of their feelings, that the self that the incidents of the preceding night were 
horrible Week woman wee present in that chamber, not all a dream. The panel door, however^ still 
“You stand in need of rest wyou will stop sweetly, ; stood open ; and this wea a confi r mati on oMhe 
tay brie Ved,** contin u ed our hero, “ now that you reality of all those oeeurranose. Curiosity 
era wntfftou * of safety. To morrow we will tell prompted him to examine the door s be discovered 
seih other all that ws may mutually bars to im- j where tbs secret spring wss situated— how it 
park Cam s, dearest Isabella— tarry not f «*?***»» \ worked— and where it had to be touched, on eithar 
instant In this place .which you must loathe and | the inner or outer sidey so aa to make the door 
abhor. Ah, yon «tt bars 1" ejaculated Christian, \ open for egress or ingtssa Then, on its bring 
as Ids cyst now suddenly settled upon the degrees . that he could not help admiring srith what ax* 
while aim was Shoal to conduct Kris Ytooant from quisite nicety it was made to fit into its setting; 
the roam, so thui no eye, however scrutinising, could possi* 

* The young tody will toll you, sir,** said the . bly detoot any indication of the existence •*»»*•* 
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t to*, This suroj Wag fatotod, and tom* of 
Ids apparel bdng toddled en, to wpatod to hit 
ova chtmtor for the uki of the conveniences of 
the toilet Mrs. Oxenden *u not there— but he 
perceived « billot upon the toilet- table it wet 
addressed to himself— end the handwriting wee 
the beautiful fluid one of * lady. For en inetanl 
he b e ei teted to open it : hut ft hie indecision wee 
quickly overruled by the thought that as he bed 
mode up hie mind to communicate to hie friend 
the Baronet everything that had occurred, be 
would ehow 8fr Edgar thi* letter likewise, what- 
eoever ita eontenfta might be, and no matter how 
earnest ehould be ita pleading* for hia forbearance, 
hi* silence, and hia aeorety. 

He accordingly opened it. We need not Iran* 
aeribe ita content* : auffioe it to aay that they were 
of the nature which our young hero had antici- 
pated. Xn this billet Mr*. Osenden pleaded the 
•trength of an irreaiatible passion as an excuse for 
the conduct of the preceding evening i ahe ap- 
pealed to Chriatian qbethsr he did not eoosider 
her sufficiently humiliated and mortified by the 
rejeotiqp of her advances, to abstain from inflicting J 
upon her the additional puniahment of exposure : j 
| the proclaimed hertelf a wretched woman— and j 
finished by aoheiting hia mercy, 
j Chriatian’* toilet waa speedily completed ; and 
, he repaired at once to Sir Edgar Beverley'* chain- 
( her. The young Baronet waa dote upon tha ter- 
I mination of hia own toilet : and he immediately 
eaw that our hero had aometbing important to 
communicate. In the fewest possible words Chris* 

, tian relatad to the wondering Sir Edgar all the in- 
, eidenta of the past night, —how Mrs. Oxenden had 
•ought him in hia own chamber— how he had fled 
to another— bow be bad there encountered the De- 
gress— how the had revealed to him the mysteries 
of tha secret chamber -how he had proceeded 
thither— and bow in the captive be bad recognised 
one a a dear to him as Laura waa to Sir Edgar Be- 
rcrley himself 

j 44 And hero," added Chriatian, 14 is a billet which 
, I found in my own room just now. 1 think you 
will admit, my dear Sir Edgar, that no lenient 
. term* are to be kept with a woman of this eba* 

( meter— and that there ia nothing unmanly on my 
part in disregarding her appeal for aeereay— 
nothing dishonourable to showing the letter to 
you." 

* "On the contrary, my deer Ashton," aa- 
| awarad the Baronet: “it wae your duty to 
•bow mo this letter— and for mom reason* than 
cos. An a m emM ags of the meet marvelloui 
| cireumstanees bee rendered a being who is to 
’ dear to you an inmate of Tamer Hoorn; and 
ahe shall be welcomed as a guaat with ail the 
warmth of that friendship which it experienced 
! form. In tor Lawn will And a companion and 
| a mod t and the necessity for her infamous riatar'e 
presence hero, at ones ceases. Moreover, it would 
, bo en inenlt to youreelf— and an insult to Miaa 
, Vincent, to bring her into contact with a bring so 
, deg rad e d, eo pAtod, aa this Mis. Oxenden. Tee 
J —the aboil depart -and within tha hour that is 
gaming t Came, my friend— we will go end give 
ril enfeeble, direction* for the en wran ee of fee 
comfort of Miss Vincent” 

Sir Edgar 4 * ftrilet wee speedily flrith e d i to and 
our hwo demanded to the breakfoetparionr | end at 


»«» buMdiiUlj ifWnrdi £hM afe hr j 
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changed, Sir Edgar addressed hit tolmife the 
following manner 

M My dear Laura, it it with deep —fret 1 
have to inform you that fresh circomatanoev have 
transpired to prove the unprcpviaty of your slater 
remaining any longer beneath tbit root For ymfr 
own reputation’* aake there mutt he an immemSe 
and complete severance between you both. Ton 
know mo too well to suspect for aa instant that I 
should act unjustly or tyrannically , and you will 
be satisfied, dear Laura, with my staple assur- 
ance of the necessity of this step -you will not tab 
me for those details which would only shook the 
purity of your own fooling* " 

“Alta, my unhappy slater I" murmured the 
weeping Laura : “but I know, Edgar, that what- 
ever you do is for the beat 1" • 

"Thank you, my beloved, for this assurance !" 
exclaimed the Brionet. “And now wipe away 
those tears : it it not for you to be saddened by the 
iniquity of others ! No, no— happiness a writs you, 
Laura " 

" 1 enjoy it now," ahe murtnuringly added, * 
44 in all reapecta save on my sister's account." 

41 And fear not," Beverley hastened to observe, 

44 that you will to without a suitable companion. 
There is one beneath thia roof who is worthy to be 
your friend— whom you will regard ae such, and 
whom yog oan love. She hertelf will explain what 
circumstance# brought her hither; and when I add 
that the is as dear to Mr. Ashton, as you, my 
Laura, are to me, I know that it ia auffioient to 
induce you to display every attention. Go, there- 
fore, to Mist Vincent, dearest Laura— and in the 
meanwhile your aister will take her departure." 

The young lady quitted tha room) and In about 
five minutee the Baronet rang the bell to inquire, 
through the medium of one of tto female domes- 
tics, whether Mrs. Oxenden had yet left her Cham- 
ber f — for we abould observe theft Laura now no 


longer occu p ied the sleeping apartment which wae 
! next to the one tenanted by her sister. Christian 
temporarily withdrew from the breakfost-pnriour, 
while Sir Edgar Beverley had a last interview with 
Mrs. Oxenden* Ws'need not enter into minute 
details of what pnaasd between them on fib# ecus* 
•ion* Brito# it to say that the Iddy’s eyes fleshed 
malignant firm when she learnt that Christina bed 
eommumcated everything to the Baronet: bnfsfae 
waa somewhat relieved from the bit terns— of her 
vexation when be assured her that, for the sake of 
her innooent aister, all further exposure would be 
avoided, on condition that Mrs. Oxenden would at 
once withdraw from Tern— House. To this she 


had beta more then playod out— that she was 
irretrievably ruined in the estimation of Sir Edgar 
Beverley— and that it wae likewise useless to make 
any farther attempt to re ga in a footing la the 
household, fibs did not ask for a parting inter- 
view with her sister » rim knew that it would bo 
interdicted if ahe proffered the request. The 
travelling-sax risge was ordered to be gotten In 
readiness with ril possible dispatch f end Mr*. 
Oxenden took her departure, well nigh spirit- 
broken, end completely dejected and despond- 
ing. 

Soon after tide evil minded woman's peremptory { 


I 
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and ignominious dismissal from Verner Iimse, Sir “ Ala* ! it is as I tell you, my dear Christian/* 
Edgar Beverley and all bis guests wc^e assembled responded Isabella, io a tone of the deepest dejee- 
in the breakfast parlour. Liura and Isabella ha 1 tion, and with a visible shudder passing through 
already become excellent fi lends : too Baronet and her dhtire form. “ Accident one day rendered, me 
Christian were both delighted with the spectacle a listener to a few words which passed between 
of the sisterly intimacy which circumstances bad them. I was entering the Bed Drawing-room 

caused to spring up all in a moment, as it wore, J you remember, it has a Urge screen drawn 

between two such amiable and beautiful beings; - j before the door- and l suppose that though 

wbtte Mr. Andrews, the solicitor, evidently enjoyed ! altogether unintentional on my part, I must have 
the society with which he now mingled, and j opened that door so noiselessly that they did not 
which seemed so much more worthy to occupy the : bear me. I was advancing into tbe room, but bad 
splendid apartments of Vemer House than the ! not at the instant let the door escape from my 
deceased Baronet ami bis infamous accomplice j hand, when l was suddenly transfixed ——Ob, 
Mrs. Oxonden, No secret had been made of the j Christian! I was petrified with horror— on catch- 


discovery of the mysterious chamber on the j 
highest storey of the mansion ; every one within j 
those walls was now acquainted with the circum- 
stance : for it was necessary to account for the 
sudden appearance of Miss Vincent at the bouse 
— and it was likewise Sir Edgar Beverley's inten- 
tion, immediately after bis irrarrisgc, to set masons 
and bricklayers to work in order to destroy that 
chamber and renovate that part of the bouse in a 
becoming manner. 

Edgar comprehended full well that Christian 
and Isabella must have ruuoh to say to each other. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, be invited Laura to 
walk with him in the garden — Mr. Andrews with- 
draw to the library to write some letters on busi- 
ness— our boro and Miss Vincent now found 
themselves alone together. , 

“With you, ray dear Christian,” said tne young 
maiden, “I can have no secrets— and yet I am 
about to speak to you of something whiuh yo* 
must keep secret from all the rest of the world 
— unless, indeed/ 1 she added mournfully, “ you 
shall be of opinion that another course ought to 
be adopted: in which case I shall be influenced 
entirely by you. Oh 1 it is a dreadful subject !— 
and I hope, dear Christian— 1 hope that you will 
decide in favour of keeping the secret !” 

“ Good heavens, my dearest Isabella !** exclaimed 
our hero, astonished and even frightened— for he 
•aw how very pale his beloved became: “what 
terrible topic is this to which you allude— which 
you approach with so much diffidence — and over 
which you are so anxious thtt the veil of secret/ 
•hall be thrown P” 

“Abt*, dear Christian! it is indeed a very pain- 
ful topic,” rejoinod Isabella: * but I will not keep 
yuaswy longer in suspense. You know hot; my 
poor uncle died ” 

“ Good God!” ejaculated oar hero: “does it 
allude to bis most shocking, horrible murder ?” 

. .“It does— alas, it does indeed!” replied Miss 
Vincent. “And you will be astonished— you will 
be startled— aye, and horrified too— when I speak 
of the hideous, frightful mystery— which does not 
appear to be altogether a mystery —for they accuse 
each other ” 

“They! Who, dearest Isabella P” asked Chris* 
tiao, in the consternation of suspense. 

“WhoP” echoed the young maiden. “Oh, 
that I should havo to tell you that the Countess 
and Adolphus— my aunt ami my cousin ” 

“Impossible, Isabella!” exclaimed Christian. 
“ WhutP the beautiful Ethel, so amiable and so 
kind —and the generous- hearted Adolphus, who 
conducted himself so handsomely in favouring our 
own interviews-—" 


ing tbe words that were uttered in low hoarse tone* 
from the lips of eaoh ” 

“The Countess and the young EarlP” said 
Christian, astounded and horror-stricken by what 
he thuB beard : and then, as a thousand little re* 
miniscences swept like a whirlwind in upon hit 
brain, he for the first time comprehended the illicit 
connexion which had existed between the Countesa 
of Loscelles and Adolphus. 

“ Yes— I mean that they were talking within 
the room, hidden from me by tbe screen, as I also 
was hidden from them,” continued Isabella; “ and 
though their voices were so altered as they spoke 
—Oh, so altered ! yet did I recognise them. And 
if any further proof were wanting of who the 
speakers were, 1 heard them address one another 
by their Christian names—” 

“ Good heavens ! — this ia dreadful,” said our 
young hero. “ But what were the words which 
they spoke on the occasion ?” 

“ Oh ! I can too faithfully repeat them,” an- 
swered the shuddering Isabella: “for at the very 
instant they were uttered, they seemed to impress 
themselves with a poignant and acute agony 
upon my brain, as if seared there with a red hot 
iron 1” 

“ This is indeed dreadful 1” said Christian, whose 
countenance was now as pale as that of Isabella her- 
self. “ And those words which they spoke — — ” 

“ I will tell you,” rejoined the young damseL 
“ Lord Osmond— I mean the new Earl of L na- 
celles, said to the Countess, * Ethel, it is useless for 
you to persist in this shocking falsehood. As I 
told you on a farmer occasion when we spoke on 
the subject— the first occasion when we met after 
the dreadful deed — it was your hand that did it !'— 

1 No, Adolphus/ replied the Countess, in a voice aa 
low, deep, and hoarse as hia own, * you know that 
you are giving utterance to an untruth as base as it 
is cowardly : it was your hand that took the old 
man’s life, murderer that you are I’—* No/ rejoined 
Adolphus, * I repeat, Ethel, it ia yew who are the 
murderess !' ” 

“Dreadful! horrible 1” exclaimed Christian. 
“ My poor Isabella, your blood must have curdled 
io your veins P” 

“No language, dear Christian, oast describe 
what I felt,” answered the young lady: “it was 
indeed dreadful and shocking ! I dared not pene- 
trate into the room and face those two. Heaven 
alone can tell how I regained my own chamber, or 
whether my presence in that drawing-room had 
passed undiscovered and unsuspected. But when 
aloue, I reflected on the course I should adopt* 
To remain any longer beneath that roof was im- 
possible : and to betray to the knowledge of justice 
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wbut I had beard, appeared to me equally # out of 
the question. I could not give up my own rela- 
tive* to tbe scaffold ! Oh, bow strenuously gid 1 
endeavour to persuade myself that it wa« all a 
delusion —and that tny brain, fevered by recent ill- 
ness and horrors, had led me to misinterpret some 
words that had caught my ears. But no— it was 
impossible 1 As I have already told you, Christian, 
those dreadful words were seared upon my brain 
as if with a red hot iron. But what was I to 
doP 1 did not want to let tbe guilty ones know 
that I had overheard them ; and yet I was rewired 
to remain no longer in that house of horror and of 
crime. I so far conquered my feelings as to appear 


I feared for my life, helpless aa X was in tbe 
power of thole people. 1 have a recollection of 
the man once alighting at some place where we 
stopped i and l caught the words that b« whis- 
pered to an inquiring landlord—' 1 Boor creators, 
she is mad : we are taking her to an asylum P 
Then I swooned again, and recovered not my 
sense* till J found myself in the chamber whence 
you delivered me last night. Oh, the distraction 
of my thoughts— the frensy of my feelings, as I 
1 really fancied at first that I was in a mad. house ! 
But the negroes was there: she told ms where I 
j was - and assured me that if I would only remain 
! quiet for a day or two, X should be set at freedom. 


before them once again. It was at luncheon-lime. 1 And now, dear Christian, 1 have nothing more to 
I had previously been ill : they noticed that 1 was i tell you. But I have something to ask——” 
looking paler than ever— and no wonder ! I said j “I understand what it is, dearest Isabelle,” ex- 
aomething about the influence which recent horrors { claimed our hero; “ you are anxious on account of 
had exercised on my mind — 1 spoke of the want of i the people at the farm, and what they tftfet think 
change of scene as well as change of air; and (ho ; of your sudden disappearance, su incomprehensible 
Countess herself suggested that I should go into \ to them ! You slikll write a letter at O&enjfe Mrs. 

the country for a f|w weeks, under the care of Gardiner And will you not tell hiw?* dear 

Mrs. Gardiner the housekeeper. 1 eagerly caught Isabel, that you intend to remain here for two or 
at the # proposition, and said that 1 would leave three weeks until your friend Laura is married P 
that very day. I could not look in the face of —for you cannot possibly leave her, you know, * 
either of that wretched pair : I know not there- until that event take* place.** 
fore whether my words produced any peculiar effect And Christian's eyes eloquently added that which 


upon them in fact I remembered but little 

more, until I found myself seated by the side of 
Mrs. Gardiner in the travelling-carriage.” 

“ And whither did you go P” inquired Christian. 

“ Mrs. Gardiner’s son has a Mnall form nenr 
Tunbridge in Kent:- she herself was anxious to 
ace him and her daughter-in-law ; and it had 
therefore been arranged that wo should proceed 
thither to pass as long a time aa 1 might think (It. 
My own maid was likewise in attendance upon me. 
We reached our destination m the evening ; and 1 
found that my new quarters were established in a 
comfortable little homestead where every atten- 
tion was shown me. This was about ten days 
back j and therefore, you *ee, 1 had not been there 
many days before 1 was seized upon and carried 
off by the wretches who brought me hither. I 
must tell you that an ill looking elderly woman 
had accosted me in the morning while 1 was 
rambling by myself in the fields ; and she ad- 
dressed me in a familiar style %viiick I did net like. 
1 turned indignantly away ; and (hough annoyed! 
fur the time, soon ceased to think of the incident — 
for, alas ! dear Christian, 1 had other and weightier 
subjects to occupy my thoughts. In the evening ! 
I again walked out: X did not ramble very fur — 
but it was in a secluded lane that 1 was proceed-J 
ing, when 1 was pounced upon by a man and a 
* ouple of women— one of the latter being sho who 
had addressed me with such familiar impertinence 


his lips left unspoken, and which might have been 
interpreted thus And you will not deprive «• 
of the happiness of being together P” 

“ Laurg has besought me to remain with be*,” 
murmured the bashfully blushing Isabella: “ and 
I have promised that 1 would.. But would it ho 
too much— would it be too far imposing upon Sir 
KJgar Beverloy’s hospitality, if I wore to order 
the housekeeper and my maid to join me here?** 
“Oh, no!” exclaimed Ghwstianj “it will not 
offend Sir Edgar- ou the contrary, it will give him 
pleasure to render your visit here as agreeable aa 
possible. Write your letter, dear Isabel— I will 
go and speak to Sir Edgar at once— and one of his 
footmen shall take the very next train for Tun- 
bridge ; so that within a few hours Mrs. Gardiner 
and the others at the farm will be relieved of all 
anxiety concerning you. Yes— for the sake of 
uppcaiauces— for many, many reasons, your ser- 
vants roust be where you yourself are !” 

“ But y< \ have not told mo, Christian,” said 
Isabella, with a look of tbftid apprehension, ps he 
was about to leave the room, ** what your opinion 

is A” • 

“Relative to that guilty couple P” added our 
hero : then, after a few moments’ pause, he said, 
“ I fear that the secret must he kept, and they 
must be loft to the punishment of their torturing 
consciences. Besides, there is evidently some 
dreadful mystery enveloping tbe affair— or else why 


in tho forenoon. To be brief, I was thrust into a those mutual accusations, those denials, and those 
post-chaise which was waiting at a little distance: recriminations f But pen your note, dear Iso- 

X Ml into a deep swoon— and when I earn© back he! 1 now go straight to Sir &lgar Bo- 

to consciousness, was being borne along at a rapid verley.’ 1 

rate inside that vehicle, and in the horrible com- All was done as Christian had suggested. The 
panionship which I have mentioned.” Baronet was only too happy to comply with any re- 

“The wretches !” ejaculated Christian, his quest that was made to him by hii young friend 
cheeks flashing with indignation : and then he Christian, or on behalf of Laura’s new friend 1st* 
•trained Isabella in bis arms. Leila. A domestic was despatched to Tunbridge j 

* They used tbe most horrible menaces,” con- and jn the evening be returned, accompanied by 
turned the foung damsel, “ to compel me to re- Mrs. Gardiner and Miss Vincent’s maid, 
main quiet as we paesed through villages or towns, 

or stopped to change horses. I dared not cry out : 
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Thi scene now changes to the mansion of tbe 
late Bari of LasoeUee- that mansion whsre a hor- 
rible murder had been committed a short time 
back, and whence Isabella Vincent bed fled in con- 
sternation end horror, ee we have just heard her 
deeoribinf the circumstance to Christian Ashton. 

It wm evening— and the Oduntess of LaaoelUa, 
dveeaed in deep mourning, wee Mated on a eofa in 
the Bed Drawing-room— that ver y apartment of 
whieh iMbetla had spoken. She was pale even to 
deadlj whitenetf^haggard and careworn : her 
•able garment* and her snowy white cap of widow- 
hood threw out her pallor into all tbe ghastlier 
relief. There wee the glitter of a wild and almost 
frensieS uneeainem in her eyes, aa if she felt her’a 
to be a position whieh was no longer toler- 
able, but yet aa if the were utterly bewildered when 
endeavouring to make up her mind to any parti- 
cular eouree of detion. Oh, how different did she 
■earn from that gay, beautiful, glittering Counteas 
who but a short time back was revelling in all the 
delights of fltioit love with her paramour 
Adolphus I 

Presently the door opened : but so noiselessly 
did it swing upon its binges, that it was no wonder 
if Ethel and Osmond had heard it not, when a Tew 
days previously Isabella entered and flood trans- 
fixed on eatohing the dreadful words that were then 
exchanged between them. Who was it that entered 
now? Adolphus himself— the Bari of Lascelles, 
as ha had Wen oalled sines the late nobleman's 
murder. And be too was fearfully altered : he 
looked a down years older than he really kha- 
kis cheek! were even more sunken and haggard 
than those of Ethel herself : he walked with a 
slow and languid step, as if he were enfeebled and 
borne down by a tremendous weight of cafe. Aa 
he appeared from behind the screen, Bthel gave a 
•light start : but far stronger was that spasmodic 
•hook as fit was experienced inwardly. The young 
Bari of Xnaceltes took a chair opposite to her : 
their looks bad only met for an instant, and were 
then averted with e mutual* and simultaneous feel- j 
•tag of immense and indescribable horror. ! 

*How long is this state of thioge to continue P" 
naked Adolphus, at the expiration of more than a 
odnute’e continued silence, and speaking in a 
voice that sounded hollow and sepulchral. 

"What mean youP" inquired Bthel: and for 
an instant her eyes flashed ioethingly and abhor- 
rently upon him whom she had onoe adored with 
so Strong and devouring a passion. 

"I mean, Bthel,'* answered the young Bari, 
* that we are leading a life whieh is breaking our 
heart* and hurrying us to the grave— that the 
demeetleecf the household will not much longer en- 
tertain the belief that it is affliction for the lost one 
that it devouring us— and that all this is produced 
by your ebetinaey l Tor if you would but oonfoes, 
I would pardon you- — yet, by heaven I would 
pardon ybu, fMMgh we should separate the 
aixtmotteutf*' 

" Cewardf thus to persecute a helpless woman!" 
nxdaloied Bthel * It is for you to confess— then 
£ will pardon you— and aa you have said, we wilt 
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separate on the instant. Do you imagine that 
evenrif by thus haunting me Tike a ghost, you 
drive me mad, nnd elicit from me in my frensy the 
avowal of a crime which I did no! oommit, - do 
you imagine, 1 ask, that if you were thut to suc- 
ceed in your diabolic purpose, you will deceive that 
heaven whdse eye penetrates into the secret re- 
cesses of your heart P Are you so insensate aa to , 
suppose that you can virtually and aotuatty shift 
the burthen of the critns from your own conscience , 
and hurl it upon mini P** 

0 "Enough, Bthel 1” exclaimed Adqfphus fiercely : 

* it is I who ought to put all these questions to 
you. Why do you remain here to haunt me P” 

“ 1 will remain here," answered the Countess, 
"until I shall have compelled you to admit your 
horrible guilt to me !" 

** And I will remain here," rejoined the young 
Bari, “ until I have brought a vile woman te 
reason !" 

“ This is abominable !" cried the Countess, her 
ashy lips quivering with rage. “ The world never 
saw such dastard conduct -such a erflei, bitter 
persecution !" 

“ Ah, I may retort tbe same 1" said Adolphus 
bitterly. “ But listen, Bthel ! Tour conduct is 
most insensate— it will inevitably lead to suspicion 
- circumstances will enmesh you— you will be 
proved the murderess ” 

“Bo— It is you," she ejaculated, “who will be 
proved the murderer— and you who will suffer 
accordingly! Think you not that Isabella sus- 
pected something when she insisted on leering the 
bouse so suddenly " 

“Tea— she suspected something," interrupted 
Adolphus ; “ hut it was against yourself that her 
misgivings rested. The result of your obstinacy, 
you perceive, has already developed itself: that I 
poor girl has gone mad— there can be no doubt of ! 
it— and she has fled from the farm in Bent " 

“Test but whatever may happen to her,” in- 
teijeoted Bthel, “ must be oharged at your door. 
Onoe— once for all, confess! It is only to me that 
the confession has to be made— it will never pass 
my lips : but how different will be the terms on 
which we shall thereafter stand ! Tou will re- 
ceive my forgi renew, though everything else will 
be at an end between us— our minds will recover 
a oeftain calm— as much calmness as they can 
ever hope to experience in this world— we shall 
separate— and those ciroumstanoec which arc now 
calculated to excite suspicion and eventually to 
fix the crime upon you, will oeaee and have an 
end." 

“ No— they are tending to Ax the crime upon 
you l" retorted the Bari of Laaoellee with a savage 
ferocity. “ Thoce are most cunning and moat ad- 
mirable arguments which you have used ; and tha 
use thereof proves how well you can anticipate 
what was about to be uttered from my^lipe. 
Gome, Ethel, confess— for heaven's sake ‘con- 
fern l” 

Tbe Oountees made a gesture of scorn end con- 
tempt, blended likewise with abhomaoe-but said 
nothing. 

“Tou do not probably know," resumed the 
young Bari of LasceUet, “bow serious mutton are 
growing. There is Makep eace - t oo wpB acquainted 
with all that weakness into whieh love betrayed 
you end me,— Makepeace who suoooured and » *•» 
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screened us , — there is this man, I repeat, Ethel, 
flinging his furtive looks of suspicion upon 
you— w 

u Indeed, Adolphus ! H interrupted the Countess,* 
«’ I was thinking of giving you the same warning, 
in ths hope that it would lead you to put an end 
at once to this frightful state of existence for us 
both; for I can assure you that it is upon you 
thd^vuspicious looks of Makepeace are furtively 
thrown.” 

« Ethel, you will drive me mad!” exclaimed 
Adolphus, storting up Atom his seat. " One word, 
Ethel ” 

“ One.word, Adolphus 1” and the Countess, start- 
mg up tt the same time, confron tod the young 
nobleman'— lately her paramour — now the object of 
her bitterest aversion. 

They gased upon each other with a strange 
flacky of look— aa if each momentarily expect#* the 
Ho. H-ioroix mains. 


eyes of the other to quail and he dowbcasl- at V 
each wondered that it was not so; and then eaeh 
withdrawing those regards as if by simultaneous 
ana tacit consent,— Ethel resumed her seat upon 
the sofa. Adolphus turned upon bis heel and 
quitted the room with a quicker step than when he 
had entered it * 

He opened the door somewhat abruptly 2 and ha 
beheld a person gliding away across the landing, » • 
if from the vicinage of that door where he might 
have been listening. This individual was Make* 
peace. Adolphus was instantaneously by Ms sidei 
and clutching him forcibly by the arm, he said to a 
low hoarse voice, * What were you doing there f* 

M I, my lord P* said Makepeace, for an instant 
^tfiiftg a look of most candid tonooenee j bat 
suddenly changing, with the air of owe who did not 
think ii worth white to dhwombte, ho added & • 
tort at mdepondont unttwy -If jmr InSMf 



the vttmn? o? tee cqttet* j 

Aft the commencement of this speech on the ! 
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I will give me fire or ten minutes, I will explain my- 
, self/' # 

J The Earl of Lascclles was about to fling the feb 
I low away from him as a chastisement for bis inso- 
lence: but with a strong effort be subdued bis 
boiling passion, and said, ** Follow me.” 

Ho led the way towards his own chamber — to 
reach which an ante-room had to be traversed j 
and locking the door of that ante-room, the young 
Earl of Lascelles was **Wably wet! assured there 
could be no listeners ro whatsoever was about to 
take place. To convince himself, however, com- 
pletely upon the point, he looked behind all the 
draperies in hie bedroom ; and having done this, 
he turned towards Makepeace, saying, “ And now 
what is it P” 

“Why does your lordship take all these pre- 
cautions," asked the valet—" locking doors, look* 
ingftiebind curtains— — ” 

“ Because,” interrupted the Earl of Lascclles— 
and be spoke with a kind of haughty composure — 
“ something tells me that you are about to address 
me on a delicate topic.” 

“ What topic, mv lord P” asked Makepeace, 
gating fixedly upon his master’s countenance. 

“ When I was insensate enough,” rejoined the 
Ear), speaking as it were between his teeth which 
were nearly dose set, “ to suffer you to become 
acquainted with that love whioh subsisted between 
myself and the Countess, I little suspected that 
you would ever think of taking anhunworthy ad* 
vantage of tbs confidence thus reposed in you.” 

” And when, my lord, have J done so V* asked 
Makepeace, who seemed for an instant staggered 
by the manner in which be was thus addressed. 

“You have not done it yet,” responded the 
Earl : “ but I atn much mistaken if you are not 
about to do so now. 1 should like to be so mis- 
taken 1 But there was something in your manner 
a few muiutea back upon the landing— there is 
something even in y»>ur louk at this very mo- 
ment 

I ” Well, my lord,” interrupted Makepeace, not! 
! mertdy recovering his effrontery, but evidently 
| becoming more and more inclined to throw off the 
; mask completely—** and t what if J think it high 
j time your lordship should do something for me P 
*j what if I mqan to demand that which you hud not 
■ tfofe generosity to offer me P” 
t “ Speak your wiahen," said the Jvurl of Las* 
''celles, etill with an outward appearance of cold 
I and haughty dignity, whatever ha might have in- 
! wardly felt. 

I “ Look you, my lord,” said Makepeace— and 
: the usually servile, grovelling, bowing menial, 
j who had never before looked *w if he had dared 
say his soul was his own, drew bis person upright, 
j thrust his bands into his breeches pockets, and 
| planted himself clone In front of the Earl with an 
J air of defiance. “ Considering all f have done to 
! serve yqu whan you were Lord Osmond— how I 
winked at your pranks with the old Karl's wife— 
how 1 told lies la screen you— and considering 
| also what I could tell if I chose, about the very 
) circumstance# that changed your title from simple 
I Lord Osmond to tbo grand one of Earl of Las- 
| think that if your lordship was -to write 

t me a cheque ft* ten thousand pounds, you would 
only be doing what waa fair ami proper under the 
•ircumstancea.” 


part of the insolent valet, the young nobleman ex- j 
►perieneed the utmost difficulty in preventing him- ’ 
self from striking Makepeace down upon' the floor. - 
At the allusion to the circumstances of his amour j 
with the Countess, the blood of Adolphus tingled : 
in every vein, and a crimson flush mantled on his j 
previously pale cheeks. But when Makepeace so j 
darkly and unmistakably hinted at the murder of . 
the old Earl, Adolphus suddenly became pale at I 
death— the blood appeared to stagnate into ice in ; 
his vfins— and he quivered visibly. < 

“ Ah . he muttered, * it is as l feared— but I j 
was resolved to ascertain ! Yon have been playing 
the eavesdropper— you nave been listening to- ! 
night at the door of the Bed Drawingroom V* 

” And What if I have P” demanded Makepeace, 
with dogged brutality of tone and look. * What ! 
I heard there, only confirmed my previous suspi- > 
cions. Yes, my lord— J mean what J say 1 You 1 
had better purchase my secrosyi give me ten ! 
thousand pounds -and I take myself off, never to | 
trouble you any more.” • 

“ Makepeace, hear me !” said the Earl of Las- . 
cclles, fearfully excited, ” It was not because ray 
love betrayed me into such weakness, that l could 1 
have been guilty of so horrible a crime™” j 
“ He who would seduce his father’s wife,” inter- j 
rupted Makepeace, w would scarcely hesitate to take ! 
that father’s life I” 

I “ All !” thought Adolphus to himself, “ he does 
not, then, know the terrific secret of *ny birth !— 
he does not suspect that Ethel is no# my mother- ! 
in-law, and that the old Earl was wof my father 1” , 
4 ‘ Corns, my lord, what are you thinking of ?” 
demanded the valet : ” your bps move but say I 
nothing. Let us cut all this short. You see that 
1 know everything. Who had better reasons than j 
you to make away with the poor old man just us j 
he woe on the very point of sending you abroad ?” { 
“Makepeace, I swear that l am innocent!” 
exclaimed Adolphus vehemently. 

“ Your lordship would have some difficulty,” re- 
turned the valet, with a sneer, “in persuading a j 
jury or in making the House of Lords briu’\e ’ 
your innocence,” 

44 But you have not overheard me confess guilt ; 
cried Adolphus. “ >fo ! - in all your listenings, 'oa 
can have heard nothing but deuial on my part!" < 
“ But I have heard the Countess accuse t yguf j 
lordship of it a doeeu times within the last hour/* j 
rejoined Makepeace. “ In short, you accused \ 
each other ; and therefore if 1 said the word, you ! 
would both have to go and pit your averments < 
against one another elsewhere.” 

The Earl of Lascelh-s was frightfully convinced 
of the truth of all tins : his pale countenance j 
again became ghostlier still— again too did ho 
tremble visibly, a* bo thought within &mseif, 
“The exposure would bo hideous -horrible! and 
One at least would be sure to go to the scaffold !” 

“How, my lord, what is your decision f* asked 
Makepeace, who saw that the victory was his 
own. 

“If I give you this money,” was "the Earl of . 
LaseoJies' answer, "you must not for a moment 
think it is a bribe for your silence with respect to 
» terrible crime of winch 1 am incapable * but it , 
shall be given to you to save the honour of a lady j 
from exposure. You shall have the amount — bus j 
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on condition that* you henoeforth and for «m 
lear« mu ufia^oWkted !** 

*' That is m bargain, my lord,*' replied HaW 
j peace, who kne w perfectly well that it rested with 
| hie own goodwill and pleasure whether he should 
; adhere to it in future year** 

“ But/' continued the Uteri of Lsaeelles, “ two 
I or three day* may elapse before I ahull be enabled 
; to place the amount in your bandit for as yet, m 
; you may have teen, I have had neither heart nor 
i spirit to take any steps to put myttlf in possession 
1 of my late father’s property j and though bis un- 
disputed heir,"— and the young nobleman looked 
hard in the valet's face, os he thus spoke, to assure 
himself that the terrific secret of his birth was in- 
deed unsuspected— and the result of the survey 
, was at feast on this point altogether satisfactory,— 
“ and though my late father's undisputed" heir," he 
continued, "yet still there are ocrUiu little legal 
, formal* lies, to he fulfilled, But I will set about 
them to-morrow; and 1 repost in two or throe 
' days— — " • • 

“ There is no berry for a day or two, my lord," 
answered iiakepeore, “ provided tiifi bargain is to 
be considered ns guud as settled, and you will not 
fly off from it/’ 

“I will wd," returned Adolphus. "And now 
leave tum, l shall remain her* in my owu cham- 
ber for the rest of the evening. Von mny toll I 
Walter " — thus alluding to bis principal body* 
servant—** that 1 stiall not require hi* services to- 
night," j 

"Very good, my lord," answered Makepeace, 
who, now that his object was gained, at ones re- 
lapsed into that servile civility uf tone, lo*»k, and 
manner, which was habitual with him : and bow- 
, ing low, he issued from th« nobleman’s presence,— 
doubtless chuckling inwardly at the apparent suc- 
cess of hit scheme of extortion. 

An for the Earl of Lascelles himself, it may 
, easily bo conceived that he was left in a state of 
mind scarcely to bo envied by even a felon lying 
•under sentence of death in a condemned cull. 

Makcpsace, on closing the duor uf the ante- 
chamber behind him, board the key turn, again 
violently in the lwkj and he knew therefore that 
the young nobleman was in a condition of fearful 
excitement, 

“Ah! he will remain there for all tho rest of 
the evening," thought Makepeace to hirnwlf : u he 
will hot issue thence till the morning. Weil, thou, 
so much 4he batter 1 It affords me the opportu- 
nity to carry out that other project which 1 had in 

V1CW." 

With them words musingly spoken to him ml f, 
MakepvCee entered tbs Heti JYrawmg-ntom, where 

• the Countess of Lascslles wot seated- She did not 
immediately hear him j and when he passed round 
the end oftbe screen into her presence, she thought 
for a moment that it was Adolphus returning to 

* apeak to her. But upon perceiving that it was her 
, fete husband’s confidential valet, and that he ad- 
vanced Into the room with no air somewhat differ- 

’ ant from that which he habitually wore— on air 
that was in a certain respect strange, though she 
cJuid not exactly define to herself how it was 
! thqy singular,— Etbol started, and a feeling seized 
upon her sending a chill to her heart like a pre- 
sentiment of evil. He approached nearer to the 
j wf* on which the woe hsif-rwlintog at the instant 
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be entered — but where, upon perceiving wh© 
the individual #«*, the at once railed harwif up 
to a sitting posture, 

"Pardon me, my lady,** said Makepeace, "fcw* 

I wish to have a few words* conversation with 
you i” — and neither the tone of his voice nor the 
expression of his oounlcnaaeo was so completely 
respectful as it was wont to be, though it could not 
be pronounced downright uncivil. 

"A few words' conversation with me F* said the 
Countess of Laseelies ; and though the worst mis* 
giving relative to something wrong smote bar | 
heart at the time, she nevertheless asserted by bar < 
tone and manner the dignity of her sox and rank* ! 
and drew herself up with the air of a well-bred j 
and high-born lady who is offended. ; 

u Yes— I said what X mean," replied Makepeace, i 
who was inspired by his success with the ygpng f 
Karl to b« more or loss prepared to carry matters 
with a tolerable highland toward# the Countess* 

*’ Your ladyship and 1 rnufet have a little discourse 
together " 

"If it be relative to the affairs of the house* 
bold," interrupted Ethel, now choosing to play the 
port of not. seeming to understand what was ad» 
(Ir<f8“ed to her, ** you must «{>o»k to hit lordship t 
for «e you are aware, 1 am no lougcr the mistreas 
here, unless it bo upon sufferance.** 

“What 1 have to say to your ladyship/* ex* 
claimed Makepeace, growing bolder and bolder, or 
rather ditplayAig more and more hardihood and 
effrontery, " has nothing to do with household 
oottiert*, nor his lordship, nor anybody elso except 
your ladyship ami ino." 

Ethel's eyes flashed fire, and the colour went j 
and came in quick transition* upon her count** ) 
nance. For an instant, however, the thought 
struck her that Mukeptmeo might be tipsy j and 1 
‘she gazed upon him searrlnugly and serutiuUmgly 
for a few moments : but though a sinister light did | 
indeed shine in his py vs, it was not that of iuiust- , 
cation— it was the devouring glow of pasaion and j 
desire. Ethel could not possibly fail to cowpre- | 
bend it t a burning blu*U suffused her countenance 
— she quivered with rage, and with a sense of ! 
indignity, of outrage, and of insult — ty which J 
foldings aho however dared not give as full and ; 
complete an erpr *tion as her tortured feeliagy ; 
prompted. At th'j samo time she could not alto** , 
get her subdue the violence of her emotions; * 
end she caid half angrily and half in remonstrance, j 
“ Makepeace, something strange has coum over ; 
you— yoy are forgettiug yourselt— I do not tinder* • 
sterel this ©.induct mi your part !" 

“Tbe explanation will hr soon given, my lady," : 
be rejoined , “ and i already see by your fouk* that, 
you are not very far off from understanding it. 
You need not glance uneasily around - no one 
will come in— hi* tordahip has just retired for the 
night— ho told me that he hod. You and 1 have 
got all the discourse to ourselves; and wbon X t*li 
your ladyship that with a single word I can blow 
your honour, feme, hams, poeilioL, safety, and 
everything else to atom s — 

91 &Wk<;>ea«e, what mean you f ejaculated 
Ethel, wah a strong spasmodic start: and tfe m J 
she ueorlyaeonk back, overcome by the weight of 
those fright apprehensions which wised upoft , 
her, j 

« X mn thif wy lady/' responded the v*it% I 
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whose hardihood grew greater aa he.pereeived that 
hia intended victim’s misgivings increased t “ I 
know of your amour with the young Bari— I 
mean when he was Lord Osmond. ” 

The wretched Coon tew moaned deeply and 
covered her face with her bands t for she was only 
too well aware of the fatal troth of the valet’s 
words and never did woman experience a more 
hitter chastisement for a fruity of which she had 
been guilty, nor more profoundly regret the com- 
parative levity with which at the time she had 
treated the fact that circumstances had compelled 
her paramour Adolphus to make a confidant of this 
man and to invoke his succour in throwing the old 
Sari off the scent 

“ Yes, my lady/* continued Makepeace, “ I 
know of your amour with the young nobleman : 
but ttat ia almost nothing in comparison with 
something else that I also know ! There is how- 
ever no necessity to make fifty words of what may 
he told in five ; and therefore I may as well at 
onoe explain to your ladyship that all the time you 
were speaking with his lordship just now, my oar 
was fast fixed against the key-hole, and so I lost 
not a single word.” 

▲gain did the Countess moan; for all in an in- 
stant did whatsoever had taken place between 
Adolphus and herself flash back to her memory. 
But suddenly raising her eyes, she appeared to re- 
gain a certain degree of oomposure-ror at least of 
mental fortitude— as she said, “ Youneard me say 
nothing. Makepeace, which justifies you in treat- 
ing me in a manner so outrageously disre- 
spectful.” 

“ On the contrary,” retorted the valet, “ I heard 
his lordship accuse you of a crime ” 

" Silence I — enough, enough 1” ejaoulatcd Ethel. 
“ What is it that you require P Gold P if so, 

name the sum But, Ah! think not for a 

minute that it is because I am really guilty 

No ! criminal though I have been in other re- 
spects— But, my God ! to have thus to speak in 
the presence of a menial t” said the Countess, 
suddenly turning aside and murmuring these few 
last words to herself: "it is dreadful— dreadful 1” 

" Goldf No— I need .not gold— at least not yot 
from you — and here Makepeace suddenly 
powered hir own voice to an under tone : then 
again speaking aloud, he added, " No, my lady-Mt 
ia not gold that I want from your hands. Look 
youl we are here alone together— no one over- 
hears us— and therefore I may aa well tell 
you ” 

"What P” ejaculated Ethel, with a half-shriek 
as she sank back in affright from the bold insolent 
looks which the valet bent upon her as he leaned 
partially towards her* “For heaven's sake be 
quick, and let this scene end !” 

“Is is nearly finished,” rejoined Makepeace, 
"•0 fir as I am oonoerdW : it will be your fault 
If it is prolonged. In one word, then, you are 
the handsomest of women— and if to-night, when 
all the house ia quiet, you hear a gentle tap at 
your chamber-door— ” 

The word “ Monster 1” came up to the very tip 
ot the Oountoas of Laacelles’ tongue— but she 
oottldnot ^veutteranoe to it: for though she had 
•xpacted some insolent avowal or overture of this 
sort, yet ncmthaleas now when it was made, it 
struck her asheavya blow es if it were perfectly 

. * * 


unanticipated. She was seised frith consternation 
and dismay ; and she sate gasing with wild staring 
eyes upon the valet. 

“Yea— now your ladyship understands my 
meaning,” he went on to say, with the air of one 
who felt he had only to dictate his own terms in 
order to obtain them ; “ and I need not tell your 
ladyship that everything must be kept secret be- 
tween you and me. Of course you will be silent 
for your own sake ; and your ladyship need not be 
afraid that before my lord or any of the servants 
I shall betray what takes place, b f any familiarity 
on my part.” 

Ethel groaned inwardly: she saw how com- 
pletely she was in the villain’s power: for she 
thought to herself, " If by opposition or resistance 
on my part he is driven to a vindictive course, 
there is at leaat one who will go to the scaffold 1” 
—and this was in the same sense as What the 
young Earl of Lascellea had himself ..thought 
half- an -hour previously. 

But all in an instant it flashed to Ethel’s mind 
that if she could only gain a reprieve— if in the 
desperation of her circumstances she qpuld only 
secure twenty-four hours' delay — something might 
turn up— some plan might be hit upon to release 
herself from the terrible persecutions of this wretch : 
or at all events she should 'have time to flee away 
for ever from the metropolis, or even from Eng- 
land itself. 

“ I understand you. Makepeace,” she said, in a 
low deep voice : “ but all this has come so sud- 
denly upon me— I am so ill— so very ill— that if 
you would have mercy— if you would only give me 

a few hours to reflect Yes, I am sure you 

will 1— you know that a woman, unless utterly de- 
praved, cannot abandon herself to a man all in an 
instant ” 

“ She really takes it somewhat better than I 
thought,” said Makepeace to himself : “ and per- 
haps it would be as well ” 

" Oh, I see that you will grant my prayer,” she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands entreatingly : “ yes, 
you will grant my prayer I Not another word 
neod pass between us, neither this evening nor 

during the day to-morrow But to-morrow 

night, between ^eleven and twelve o’clock — when 

the house is all quiet And now leave me 1” she 

abruptly added. 

Makepeace was somewhat inclined to insist 
upon the achievement of hit hoped-for oonquest at 
the early period he had originally named : bat he 
was in his heart naturally a coward— his craven 
spirit was not altogether superseded by the hardi- 
hood of his villany— and he had already gone ae 
far aa at the present time he dared go. He felt 
that his triumph was ensured for the appointmen 
just given by the Countess ; and after a few mo* 
manta’ hesitation, he nodded significantly and 
issued from the room. 

“ Good heavens 1” thought the miserable 
Countess to herself aa she heard the door dote 
behind him : “ ia it come to this P”— end ah* 
wrung her hands in despair. 
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* CHAPTBB IXXIX. 

VBB OATHS. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night when the 
Countess of LaeoeUea issued from her own bed 
c ham ber and advanced into the passage with a 
taper in bar hand. She was oompletely dressed, 
just the some as when she had retired from the 
drawing-room half an boor previously : for she had 
dispensed with the attendance of her tirewomen on 
some plea or another. She had made up her mind 
how to aot : she purposed to see the Bari of Las* 
celles and tell him everything that had occurred. 
At first it was her intention to put off this pro- 
ceeding until the morrow i but then she recol- 
lected from Makepeace’s eavesdropping, how dan- 
gerous it was to discourse with Adolphus on 
particular auhjeots when the domestics of the 
establishment were about during the day-time ; 
and moreover she felt that it would be utterly im- 
possible for her to seek her couoh until she had 
unburthened her mind to him who was so recently 
her paramour. 

Pale as death was the Countess of Lascelles as 
•he threaded the passage s the light playing upon 
her countenance gave it an additional wanness — 
and with the corpse-like face, and dressed in her 
sable garb, she looked like some restless visitant 
from another world. ' 

She tapped gently at the door of the young 
Earl's suite of apartments : she knew there was no 
danger of being overheard by any other inmate of 
the house— for the sleeping- chambers of the 
domestics were all at a distance— and Isabella 
Vincent, he it recollected, was not at the mansion. 
At first Ethel's summons elicited no response : she 
knocked again — then she heard rapid footsteps ap- 
proaching through the ante-chamber — and the 
voice of Adolphus demanded curtly, " Who is 
there P” 

“ It is I," responded Ethel i " and it ia of vital 
consequence that we should have a few words 
together." 

There was a dead silenqp of several moments on 
the other side of the door, as if Adolphus were 
deliberating with himself whether he should epen 
it or not : then suddenly Ethel heard a key turn 
in the lock— the door opened — she passed into the 
ante-chamber, and found the young Earl still com- 
pletely dressed t for no more than herself was he 
as yet able to court repose in bed. • 

"Ethel, what means this P" he asked, having 
closed the door after she had entered : and then he 
surveyed her attentively for several .instants. 
" Surely it is not a revival of love," he added bit- 
terly, “ which hae brought you hither t ” 

“A truce to levity I" said the Countess. 
"Things have come to such a pass that they are 
driving me to distraction t We will not again 
enter upon accusation and recrimination ” 

"Ah! then you are come to confess P" ejacu- 
lated the young Earl s "and I thank God that it 
is so r 

" Base you take the name of God thus in vain P" 
naked Ethel, with a voice and look of solemn re- 
proach. "O Adolphus " 

" Yes/* interrupted tbs EarL "I dare appeal 


to my Maker to attest my tow of s&JMNBOt in 

respect fcfthat crime." 

“Oh, hear me, Almighty God!" said the 
Countess, slowly sinking upon her knees, and rais- 
ing her hands upward with an air of most solemn 
adjuration,—" hear me while I proclaim my tune* 
oenoe of that dreadful dead $ and let thy thunder- 
bolt——" 

"Ethel, Ethel! for heaven's sake," exdaimed 
Adolphus, in horror-stricken dismay, "invoke not 
a chastisement whioh may perhaps be only too 
surely hurled down upon your head !" 

“Silence! interiupt me not!" responded the 
Countess. "But listen while I call heaven's 
thunderbolt to smite me dead at your feet if I am 
giving utterance to a falsehood !" 

"What does this meanP what can it mean P" 
exclaimed the young Earl, in an almost stupified 
astonishment. " There is an air of siffcerity about 
you sincerity too in your words——" 

" Yes, siuoerity," added the Countess with the 
same solemn emphasis as before, “ because I am 
speaking the truth ! You feel it as I know it. 
Look at me, Adolphus ! Have I the air of a guilty 
woman P”— and rising up from her knees as she 
thus spoke, she regarded him steadily in the face. 
“ But you, O Adolphus 1 I conjure you 

“Nay, observe!" he interrupted her; and now 
his own look, manner, and voice were replete with 
a solemn sense of awe ; "that same vow which 
you hive taken, do I dare repeat — and ho sank 
down upon his knees at the same time. 

“ Adolphus," cried the Countess, “ add not per- 
jury » 

“ Silence !" he exclaimed, in a tone whieh made 
her stop short suddenly : and starting back a pace 
or two she became transfixed to the spot. 

Then Adolphus repeated in solemn avermont of 
his own innocence, that same oath whioh she had 
taken in respect to herself i and she heard and 
looked on in silence. He rose up from his sup- 
pliant posture : he gased upon her with an earnest, 
steadfast scrutiny: she looked upon him in a 
similar manner. 

“ Would you swear that oath upon the Bible P" 
he at length asked : and still more searching was 
his gaae, as if to* penetrate info the nethermost 
depths of her souL 

“ I could repeat that oath upon the Bible," she 
aqswered and though her countenance continued 
deadly pale, yet was her look firm— quailing \iot for 
a stpgle moment. " But would you P" 

" Yes 1 Behold me !" ejaculated Adolphus : and 
hastening to a book-shelf he took down a copy of 
the sacred volume. 

“ Then let us swear !" said Ethel. " But if the 
deed lie not between us two—*" ** 

“Oh, if it did not," exclaimed Adolphus, 
quivering with the strength of his emotions,—" if 
we could only convince each other that it did not 

But, Ah ! Ethel, there is one test— and, alas I 

alas ! I fear that you could not bring yourself to 
pass through it!" 

“ Brill suspicious against me P” said the Countess j 
" and 1 who, more generous, was beginning to have 
faith in you and to believe that we had both 
hitherto been the victims of some horrible mystery 
— some hideous crime perpetrated by a n oth e r 1 
But enough! What is tfaie teetP There is no 
ordeal that I will flinch from enco untering to oon- 
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vince you of my miicwuoe ! But, aUt! Adol- 
phus — ,f f 

* Suspicious now in your turn P” he speculated t 
then in a solemn voice, and with a corresponding 
look, be said, "Would you accompany me, Ethel, 
to the chamber in which the deed itself was per* 
petrated t would you stand with me by the side of 
the couch on which the murdered victim lay — 
would you place your hand upon the very pillow 
which wma pressed by his bead— would you in the 
other hand grasp the holy volume and then 
swear ” 

“ Yes," interrupted Ethel, * I would do all that ! 
But you, Adolphus——-" 

" And I likewise l" responded the young Karl. 

“ Truly thore must hare been some hideous, hor- 
rible mistake t for surely, surely such dread per- 
jury " 

" I am indfipable of it !" ejaculated Ethel, " Of 
what need to perjure myself to yon 7 Would it i 
not be the most unnecessary of erioids ?'* 

"Yes— und on my part the same!" replied 
Adolphus : "the most unnecessary of crimes ! 1 

know not how it is, but an idea has sprung up in 
my mind, that we perhaps have been too harsh to 
each other-each too quick in arriving at a conclu- 
sion ( But, Oh! if it were so But, no, no I 

it is impossible !— the deed must he between us 
two -ami 1 know that for myself " 

"And I know likewise for myself," ejaculated 

Ethel, warmly and impatiently, *■ that X but 

suddenly curbing her returning anger, she added 
in a solemn tone, “ Come, let us do as you have 
said— let us proceed to the chamber whore the 
terrible deed took place i ahd, Oh 1 it is with a 
light conscience in that respect that i shall swear 
the oath upon the sacred volume !’’ 

With these words the Countess of Lnseelles took 
up the taper which she had brought with her t but 
as she lifted it from the table somewhat rapidly, it 
flickered almost to eatinotion : and Adolphus said, 

" We must have a better light than this t wo must 
look well in each other's countenance. Jfrooeod, 
Ethel : I will join you in a moment." 

He hastened into his bed-chamber, and returned 
with a lamp which threw forth a strong glare. In 
silence they proceeded from the ante-room: still in 
silence too, and with noiseless steps liko stealthily 
walking gfahsfcs, they passed along the passage—’ 
and uv a minute reached the door of the dressing- 
room where the late Earl had been wont to perform 
his somewhat elaborate toilet under the auspices of 
Makepeace. As if smitten with the same feeling 
and at the same moment, the young Earl and the 
Countess flung their looks upon each other i the 
countenance of each was pale, hut full of firm and 
solemn Absolve. They spoke not a word. 
Adolphus opened the door of tho dressing-room, 
and with the habitual courtesy which in respect to 
a female prevails with every well-bred man under 
any ciroumsUneea, he stood aside to suffer Ethel 
to outer first. Without the slightest hesitation 
she crossed the threebhold: she lingered not in 
She drttaihg-room for Adolphus to come close up 
with her as eke opened the doer of communication 
with the hed^hMobffMthat chamber which had 
prosed the am* of the terrific tragedy l <, 

fihe entered the eh*mber---A{iolphus quickly 
followed— and cnee meek did they exchange rapid 
Jwk4 M if mk v«e wrioiut or wo itovld 


rather 8a\&, anxious to ascertain whaf demeanour 
was now borne by the other. And both , coun- 
tenance* were still expressive of firmness, mingled 
with a solemn awe. 

The young Earl of Lascelles deposited the lamp 
upon a table ; and holding the bible in one hand, 
he advanced towards the bed, Ethel keeping close 
by his side. 

" Suffer me to take the oath first," said the 
Countess ; “ and if for an instant," she added, " I 
may have appeared to ahudder as I thus approach 
this couch, it was not in trepidation on account of 
the oath that 1 am about to take— but through 
I horrified remembrance of the spectacle which £ 
beheld in this apartment the last time that 1 was 
[ here.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to inform the 
reader that all traces of the hideous tragedy had 
been cleansod or removed away from tho chamber, 
aud that no one unless previously acquainted with 
the fact, could for an instant have suspected that 
any such foul crime had boon perpetAted 
thore. 

“ And I too shuddered for an instant," said 
Adolphus, “ and for the sumo reason ! Can you 
depict to yourself, Ethel, the whole of that droad 
spectacle ? can you lay your hand upou the satin 
coverlid of this couch, and fancy within yourself 
that it is upon the oold corpse of the deceased you 
are placing that hand as if that corpse were indeed 
hero still P And if such be the impression under 
which, assisted by your imagination, you arc now- 
standing here— then take this book, kiss it, aud 
swear that you are innocent of your late husband's 
death!" 

Unhesitatingly did tho Countess of Liscelles 
receive tho book in one hand, while she placed the 
other upou the pillow of the bod ; and when 
Adolphus had dictated to her an oath couched in 
terms alike the most solemn and the most terrible 
— when too in a firm voice she had repeated word 
for word all that he thus dictator]— she kissed the 
sacred volume — adding m the same tone of solemn 
resolute confidence, *• 1 swear!" 

When this was done, Adolphus gaaed upon her 
for a few momenta with the most searching 
scrutiny— a scrutiny from which she neither 
quailed nof shrunk, hut which she endured with 
tho air of one who wit* indeed innocent of u foul 
crime and who had no cause to droad the fathom- 
ing of the inmost recesses of her heart — at least 
not upon that score. The Earl received back the 
book from her hand, and made a sign for her to 
commence the administration of the oath unto 
himself. (She repeated precisely the same formula 
as that which he had dictated to her ; and he, with 
an equal air of sincerity— with the same outward 
uppearunce of confidence— with the same absence . 
of any trace of o guilty conscience's internal^! 
whispering— pressed the book to his lips and said, ^ 
“ 1 swear !'* 

Then the Countess of Lascelles gaaed upon him 
with as deep and earnest a scrutiny as that frbicb 
She herself bad ere now undergone ; and he boro 
it as unflinchingly . and as firmly. • 

"Yes, Adolphus," she said, "you are inno* 
eent 1” ’ » 

" And you* Ethel*" he replied, « you also uro 
innooeufc !" 

Eutdid their fritter frvtegwitttf up«gii»iptb»lr 
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heart 9, now that the hideous nightmare of suspi- 
cion Oat lifted also from the soul of each P — did 
they fly into eaph other's arms? were th& jb*n$» 
taetantaneomly clasped P Wot so. It is true that 
they now beheld each other in % different fight « 
but that low of thelr's— once so strong— *o im- 
passioned, and so .tender— bad received a shock 
from which recovery was impossible. A blight 
bad fallen upon it, as upon the most beauteous 
dower which never again must raise its drooping 
bead from beneath that withering influence* And 
they gased upon each other with looks of embar- 
rassment and constraint : yet the same feeling was 
in both hearts alike— for each kugw that though 
•uspieion was set at rest for ever, yet that the wide 
gulf which had opened between them could never 
be completely bridged— that love was done for 
them - a ml that even friendship's self would lack 
the warmth which plight enable them to go hand- 
in-hand with cheerfulness through the world 
thenceforth. 

All of a suddeif they heard a sound qs if the 
outer door of the diessing-room was opening. 
Agtin were their glances quickly turned upon one 
another: but no superstitious fear was expressed 
in their looks;— and then their eyes were rapidly 
flung in the direction of the chamber-door itself; 
for footsteps were traversing the dressing-room. 
This lust- mentioned door was opened slowly; and 
a man appeared upon the threshold. That man 
was Makepeace. 

He was only half dressed : his countenance was 
ghastly pale— bis features were rigid: his eyes, 
wide open, seemed to bo staring upon vacancy, as 
if the images reflected iu them remained only 
upon the retina and wero carried not in unto the 
brain. Yea — it was indeed evident that those eyes 
imparted to the man himself no more seme, of the 
objects which were imaged there, than the polished 
mirror could know of the things which its surface 
reflected. Adolphus and JEthcl stood back in silent 
horror : for it was indeed with a feeling of horror 
they were now smitten, ns the truth burst upon 
them. Makepeace was visiting that chamber of 
the tragedy in a state of somnambulism ! 

The valet advanced towards the bed, — taking 
not the slightest notice *of Adolphus* or the 
Countess, although if his eyes had possessed the 
active sense of vision as well as the mere inert 
faculty, ho could not have failed to see them. He 
bore no light in his hand : yet he was startled not 
by the glare of the lamp that was burning upon 
the table. Towards the bed he went, as we ba # ve 
just said: he extended bis arms across it— be 
gesticulated in a strange manner for a few mo- 
menta— his features, relaxing from their rigidity, 
became violently convulsed — his eyes rolled in 
t l| cir sockets, as if with the intense horror of the 
idlings that now inspired him. Adolphus and 
Ethel remained motionless and silent — standing 
aside, but close together— gssing on this dread 
spectacle; and for an instaut they thought that 
Makepeace beheld them— recognised them— and 
was a bp at to address them, as his looks seemed to 
settle upon them both. But bis eyes, having now 
suddenly ceased to roll, glanced only with a glassy 
and inanimate light— nut as if the mind itself, with 
the sense peculiar to those orbs, were shining 
through them. Then the man slowly turned 
away ; and still wrapped in # profound slumber — 


still mmeboupd h J the Mum* of 
—still proceeding mechanically seif l s&v* bilk- 
ing automaton - he teak his departure f bom tba 
chamber, shutting the doer behind W»J end u 
few moments afterwards Adolphus and Sth*l 
beard the outer that of tfe* dmaing* 

room- likewise close, 

“Oh, we have indeed beet* most unjust to- 
wards each other 1” cried Adolphus, turning hi* 
looks upon the Countess, “ For that m an*****? 1 

“Xes— we have beep most unjust r replied 
Ethel : “for the horrible mystery is now cleaved 
up— and that man 4» the murders? of his 
master 1” 

“Come, let us leave this chamber” said the 
young Earl; “and thankful ought we to be to 
Providence for having brought us hither on this 
occasion, to behold what we have just^een. It is 
a mercy which wo perhaps little deserved at the 
hands of heuvdQ !” " 

“ And iu remembrance thereof/* exclaimed the 
Countess fervidly, “all the remainder of my life 
shall be so spout a# |o prove an atonement foe the 
past!” 

They issued forth togother-Htnd returned to the 
ante-obambor where Ethel had previously sought 
Adolphus. 

“ Our conversation took such a turn,” isid the 
Couutcss, “ almost immediately after l joined you 
here if st now, “ that I totally lost sight of tho 
real object for which T came. Ah ! little, little did 
I foresee that events were to flow into such a 
channel as to lead to the mutual conviction of each 
others innocence ! I came just pow to tell you, 
Adolphus, that the villain Mukepeace,— he whom 
wo have now discovered, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, to be the assassin of the master who was at 
least so good and kind to him— he guilty 

conscience conducts him, amidst the rattles* slum- 
bers of the night, to the scene of hxs luul 
crime ” 

u What more has this man done P” asked the 
young Karl. “ 1 see that there is something 
haugiog heavy upon your mind, Ethel— or rather 
provoking your indignant sengo of sere outrage P 
And I too am smattmg under the recollection of 
tho mispreft-V* conduct to me ere now— “ • 

“He sought me in the dVawing-ro<tos # ” re- 
sponded Ethel, “ some little while after you 4md 
lettPme— he made insolent advances— I feft {hat I 
was in his power— he threatened— and* 0 Adol- 
phus ! though I knew myself to be ipopcent, yet I 
deeded leal if that men were to tell bit tale, you 
would go to the scaffold—'* 

“By heaven, Ethel!” interrupted the Earl with 
impassioned vehemence, “it wee the eutn^that f 
said to myself when l submitted to the extor- 
tionate demand he made upon me? For I dreaded 
lest you, Ethel, should be dragged ignoHiinioualy 
before a tribunal, and from a tribunal to the scaf- 
fold !” 

The young nobleman and the Countess now 
related to each other everything that had re. 
spectively taken place with themselves in reference 
to Makepeace ; and hence it appeared that where in 
oi^the one hand Adolphus bad taken time for tho 
payment of the money, so on the other band had 
Ethel obtained a reprieve— though a brief one - in 
, rcspwt to the surrender of hereof to the •mbrsfft 
* of Makepeace* 
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*tb» mcutrnttmm which hare this flight tran- 
spired,” laid Adolphus, “are not merely accidental 
—they hare tan ordained by heaven to plaoe m 
on the right tmek for the discovery aadfrawth- 
aunt U -fmmz&mr. Por oar owngriH Ethel, 
towata ml deceased old man, ** have indeed 
tan chaetited: the horrible state of suspicion in 
which we have existed sines hie death, bee proved 
a punishment ample enough, let as hope, to satisfy 1 
heaven's sternest sense of justice. And now let ns 
septate. Entire youth* your chamber: perhaps 
yea may repose mere peaceably for the rest of this 
night than you hate hitherto done — -and I shall 
retire to rest in fullest confidence that heaven will 
not leave unfinished the work whieh it has just 
eommenaed.” 

“ What course do you purpose to adopt T* asked 
Ethel: “for remember, Adolphus, that as yet 
there is but slight evidence to satieff the world of 
this mah*e guilt, though with ourselves it is pieced 
beyond the possibility of doubt.” 1 

“ I can give you no decisive answer for the pre- 
neaV’ responded the young Earl “ It is a subject 
which must be deliberated upon, and which like- 
wise depends upon circumstances which evidently 
aronot altogether in our own hands, but under the 
guidance of that heaven which has thus so strangely 
but so mercifully plaoed us on the right track. 
And now good night, Ethel.” 

“Good night, Adolphus:”— and withoih a hand 
being shaken between them— but still with a for 
different feeling towards each other from that 
which they had entertained until within this hour 
— *they separated. 

On the following day, soon after breakfast, a 
letter was rtaived from Mrs. Gardiner,— to the 
effect thht favourable tidings had tan obtained 
relative to Miss Vincent, who was quite safe and 
well : but she (Mrs. Gardiner) had only a moment's 
time to pen this hasty announcement for the satis- 
foction of the Earl and of the Countess, inasmuch 
as the Was just on the point of setting off to rejoin 
Mint 1 '® bceatat Ramsgate. The housekeeper con- 
cluded by promising to write further particulars on 
the following day, unless shg should find on her 
arrival at Verner House— which waa her deetina- 
ti&n— that Mias Vincent herself had written com- 
plete details to the Earl and her ladyship. 

'“'But Isabella has not written to us/* said 
Adolphus; " and I am tortured with the idea that 
she suspects something dreadful on our part. It is 
for you to write to her, Ethel l Write confiden- 
tially to her — tell her that providential circum- 
stances have afforded us a clue to the discovery of 
the murderer of her uncle — hesitate not to men- 
tion ffis name of Makepeace— for the sooner Isa- 
bella's mind is disabused of any horrible suspicion 
against either you or me— or perhaps both of us— 


* I will not foil to write,” answered the Countess. 
* And yo% Adolphus— what course have yon de- 
cided upohf” 

W I am new going to consult an attorney, to 
whom I shall communicate everything,” Adolphus 
replied f “andJI know that his counsel will be 
given in * ftieu&y as w«U ** prudential spirit” 

~ °f the fob* oTliis 

.. Jy unsuspicious therefore of 

above hie head, and 
threatening toturotb* tables oompletety against 
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himself— heard with satisfaction the Bari’s order 
for the eamiage to be gotten In immediate readi- 
ness t for the viUinoos valet thought that the 
young nobleman was about to go and investigate 
his fina ncia l affairs for the purpose of providing 
the eumoften thousand pounds according to the 
asrangemeiit already made. 

Adolphus remained absent for several hours, 
during which Ethel experienced some degree of 
anxiety : for she felt the necessity of the adoption 
of speedy measures in order to bring the crime 
completely home to Makepeace, and thus extricate 
I herself from the power which the villain might 
otherwise stifi continue to wield with regard to 
her. It was between four and five in the after- 
noon when Adolphus returned to the mansion; 
and he was aooompanied by hie solicitor, Mr. 
Slater,— who, it was intimated to the domestics, 
would remain to dinner. Adolphus found an op- 
portunity of speaking a few woqis to Ethel,— con- 
veying a brief outline of the plan which whs to be 
adopted under existing circumstances; and then 
retiring to his own chamber for the purpose of 
changing his toilet, he desired his vslet to bid 
Makepeaoe attend upon him at once. 

“ I find,” said the young Earl, when Makepeace 
entered into his presence— and it was .with no 
small difficulty that Adolphus could keep a mask 
upon his countenance to conceal all that he in- 
wardly felt in respect to the murderer, — w I find 
that by devoting a few hours' attention to my 
pecuniary affairs, I shall be enabled the first thing 
to-morrow morning, to dispose of the sum which 
jou. require. I have no doubt you are as ready 
and willing as I myself am that this business 
should be settled with the least possible delay. 
Mr. Slater has brought all his papers with him ; 
and After dinner I purpose to go over them with 
him. In any case you may fully understand that 
early to-morrow morning, immediately after break- 
fast, you will reoeive the sum whieh you have de- 
manded of me ; and you will therefore at the same 
time fulfil your part of the compact by leaving the 
mansion the instant you have the money in your 
possession." 

“It shall be so, jmj lord,” responded Make- 
peace, 'inwardly chuckling at the idea that every- 
thing was going on so favourably to his own mer- 
cenary views. 

On reunug from the presence of the young ’ 
nobleman, Makepeace proceeded to ascertain where 
the Countess was, in order that he might remind 
her of the appointment for the coming night, as 
he supposed it to be the last one which he would 
have to pass within those walls, and he was re- 
solved that Ethel should not escape from beooming 
the victim of his passion, if indeed it was in his 
power by threats and coercion to hold her tether 
agreement. Makepeaoe discovered that ae it still 
wanted a good hour to dinner-time, Mr. Slater had 
proceeded to the library, where he had covered the 
table with deeds and documents, in the midst of 
whieh he seemed to be buried— while on the other 
hand the Countess was alone in the drawing-room. 
Thither Makepeace accordingly proceeded; end 
Aoooeting Ethel, henaid, “ My lady, remember your, 
promise for to-night t” 

“It is impossible that it can be kept,” answered 
tike Countess; and admirably well playing her 
part, eis said, “Bow do not bend throe angry 
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fee tight upon the toilet- tab!*, left the solicitor by 
himself- • The young Bari then rejoined the 
Count*** of LmwIIw in the library. 

We may a* well observe that Mr. Slater waa a 
man of about forty years of age— intelligent and 
strong-minded — and by no means prone to super* 
stitiouf fears. He bad therefore unhesitatingly 
volunteer*} to become the temporary ocoupant of 
tbe chamber where the horrible murder was com- 
mitted, in the hope that the proceeding might hare 
a particular issue. 

Tbe attorney, when left to himself, merely threw 
off hi* coat and waistcoat, and lay down beneath 
tbe coverlid. As the reader may very well suppose, 
he bad no inclination for sleep, inasmuch as Its had 
a special task to perform. He therefore lay broad 
awake, anxiously awaiting the first sound that 
might indicate the occurrence of that which was 
expected. 

About three-quarters of an hour thus elapsed, 
when Mr., Slater heard the outer door— namely, 
that of the dreeeing-rotfm — opening ; and in a few 
moments the chamber-door itself was affording 
ingress to some one. The light still burnt upon 
the toilet-table ; and tbe somnambulist Makepeace 
— half-dressed, as on the preceding night — with 
his features rigid, and bis eyes fixed as if in a 
vague glassy stare— approached the couch. Mr. 
Slater lay perfectly still, awaiting what would 
happen. Makepeace bent partially over the bed ; 
and extending his hands, appeared to be feeling 
for a form that might be sleeping there. Hi* 
right hand gently touched tbe lawyer's throat ; 
and the somnambulist drew that hand rapidly 
away, with the horribly faithful imitation of the 
manner in which he had no doubt drawn the mur- 
derous weapon across tho throat of the old noble- 
man. . 

*• Murderer !” ejaculated Mr. Slater : end 
springing up, he forcibly grasped tho arms of the 
valet. 

It would be impossible to describe tho perfect 
agony of terror— the wildering consternation of 
horror, which seised upon the guilty wretch as be 
was thus startled from bis sleep, and as his brain 
wa« smitten with all the harrowing ideas of de- 
tection in the crime which he had been in fancy 
re-enacting. 

“Murderer! confess I” exclaimed the lawyer, 
not leaving Makepeace a moment to collect his 
ideas or to recover from the fearful shock which 
he had just sustained. 

“ I will I will I” he piteously moaned. “ For- 
give me, my lord — I meant to do it -I am very 

wicked—” 

And then, all in on instant, recognising tbe 
attorney. Makepeace gave vent to a wild cry of 
.terror and anguish ; and sinking upon bis knees, 
wta jiojped forth a perfect volley of ejaculations 
anfi entreaties for mercy. 

Mr. Slater rang the bell violently ; and Adol- 
phus, who had been anxiously expecting this 
summons, was the first to gnawer ]rt. Several of 
the male domestics, springing from their beds, and 
. huddling on a few clothes, sped in the same direc- 
tion i for the sothgtor, with one hand firmly clutch- 
ing the arm of* Ma k ep ea c e, with the ether hand 
• continued tugging at the bell even after the young 
Karl of lascffifes had entered the bed-chamber. 
And the sound of this bell was heard likewise by 


Btbel, to ifttom the intelligence waa thereby con- 
veyed that the detection of Makepeace was com- 
plete. 

When Adolphus rushed into the chamber, the 
miserable murderer covered his face with his 
hands, groaning and sobbing audibly. 

M He has confessed! ho has confessed!” shouted 
Slater, who was all tho while fulling at the hell. 
“X*t us raise the entire household 1 —let every one 
know that the Assassin is discovered !” 

“ Mercy ! mercy !" groaned Makepeace, —as if 
it were possible that ho would twatlowed to escape, 
which was the ouly mercy that oould be afforded 
by those who had him in their custody. 

“ He has confessed the crime t” reiterated 
Slater: “ heaven itself has at length brought it 
home to him 1 Wretched being, did you not know 
— did you not suspect that you walked*»n your 
sleep P” 

“ No ! no !” mdhncd the miserable man, evi* 
denily under the influence of tho most appalling 
horror and consternation. 

“ Had you no idea,” continued the lawyer, with 
rapid and excited utterance, “ that you thus wan* 
derod about— that an invisible hut irresistible hand 
guided you to tho scene of your foul iniquity P” 

“ My God, no !” groaned Makepeace, quivering 
with the indescribable horror of bis feelings. 

“Bl&sphome not, wretch!” ejaculated Blater: 
“invoke nfit the sacred name of the Almighty, 
miscreant that you arc! Had you no idea 
that 

Several of the male domestics— who, as we have 
alreudy stated, were roused from their beds —now 
entered the room ; and tho scene which burst upon 
them was eloquently expressive of tbe truth. 
Makepeace was still upon bis knees, — hit eyes 
glaring in wild horror : Slater still retained# hold 
upou him : Adolphus, with arms folded, wa# lean- 
ing against the bedpost, gating upon tho murderer 
with looks of deepest loathing and aversion. The 
fact that such a scene as this should occur in the 
very chamber where the foul tragedy had been 
perpetrated, was sufficient to strike the entering 
domestics with a full idea of its horrible signi- 
ficaney. 

“He has confe *cd the crime!” reiterated Mr. ’ 
filter, who had now desisted from pulling at *tf»e. 
bell; “and he will not dare deny it! But if hc^ 9 
did, of e%at use P Look at his countenance now I 
—Murder's very name is written in blood upon 
it 1” 

' The domestics fell shuddcringly back a pace or 
two ; for there was something fearful indeed in tbe 
thought of being in tbe presence of the wretch 
who had committed so terrible a crime. It was 
the same sensation as if they had suddenly found 
themselves approaching near a bag* coiled- up 
reptile, to touch the slimy folds of which would 
have been to send a strong tremor quivering 
throughout their entire forms. And no pen oats 
describe the mingled horror and anguish— the wild 
internal agony that was fast asserting its empire 
over the previous influence of consternation and die- 
may,— that now held jxtosfwsiou of the murderer. 

“ Hat^you no idea,” proceeded Slater*— who, 
cool though be naturally were, and calm as ha had 
at first been when taking up his quarters in that 
room, vw now considerably exjdtodr-~“ bad you 
no idea ihatAte slumbers of such a wretch as von 
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could not possibly he tranquil, and tifti you your- 
self ought to have mistrusted them bet they 
should prove the very season end means of leading 
yon into circumstances proper for your detection P 
would you believe it P” cried the solicitor, glancing 
round upoq those present : “ he oame stealthily up 
to the led, just as he no doubt advanced when 

about to accomplish hie horrible deed ” 

“ And* a* he advanced thither lest night !” inter* 
jested Adolphus mechanically, at the same time 
ahuddering at the reminiscence itself, as well as at 
aH the associatiohe which it conjured up in his 
mind. jk. 

“Ah! last night P” muttered MaflKace, dutch- 
bg at the young Sari’s words, and thereby re- 
called, an it were, to a sense cjjSjdl the recent 
past as jell as of the frightful present and then 
he all in a moment oomprehended bow it was that 
measures had been so promptly taken to turn the 
tables against him.' 4 

“What did he say P” exclaimed Ur, Slater, who 
did not catch the murderer’s words t then, without 
, waiting for any one to give him a response— and 
still labouring under a strong excitement, from the 
effect of the scene which had just occurred, and 
which he was now about to describe— he went on 
to say, “ Yes, he stole up to the bed— be felt about 
as if to ascertain exaotly where I was lying— he 

drew his hand across my throat ” 

Groans of horror burst forth from thi domestics 
previously assembled, and from the lips of others 
who were now entering the room. Makepeace 
himself groaned; and not for an instant did he 
dare deny all that had been said. 

“Ah! now I bethink me,” ejaculated Mr. 
SUter, “the crook— the jar—” 

"Yea— the golden temptation,” said Adolphus, 
“ for winch the deed was perpetrated !” 

Makepeace gazed with a renewed bewilderment 
| of consternation upon the solicitor and the young 
| Sari. Not that this new discovery struck him as 
making his case one atom worse than it was be- 
fore* but the wretched man was surprised to find 
the various evidences of bis guilt thae magically 
transpiring, as it were— aqpumulattng upon him— 
etriking him blow upon blow. 

M Jteep charge of him— keep charge of him I” 
'•sdkamed Mr. Slater. “You, my lord, will re-, 

* Spain here to watch over him Or what is better 

•tim, convey him to some place of security until 
the police oan be fetched 1 Let some one run to 
the nearest station-house !— and let a couple of you 

^.accompany me to the Wretch’s ehambert I* 
kbow it not,” added the lawyer to the two fore- 
meet domestics who volunteered to go with him t 
“you must lead the way.” 

The three quitted the room accordingly : Adol- 
phus remained with mvdk six or seven others, 
keeping guard upon Makepeace; while one of the 
footmen, who happened to be completely dressed, 
hastened off to procure theeuccour ofthe police. 
Until tMs moment Makepeace had renamed upon 
Ms knees * for It must be oomprehended bat what 
It has tofe* # some time to relate, in reality 
^ttpiedlrit ifow minutes in its dramatic action, 
i The iMtaaMm****, the jawyer and thoe^domee* 
Makepeace roes u» 
and eignaM. w Wt ho have a ft* wards with 
the young Barijof Lmc^ .■ 

* *Wbs^w%||lrii1ist |o say, must > said 


aloud,” observed Adolphus, “in the presence of 
thesq witnesses and though he spoke with 
accents of stern severity, yet he inwardly trembled 
lest hie past amour with Ethel should be revealed, 
end her {honour ruined beyond redemption. 

“Your lordship had better suffer me to speak to 
you in private,” said Makepeace, gradually re* 
covering somewhat of big presence of mind, if not 
a certain hardihood, with the consciousness that 
though he were a reptile Boon to be trampled to 
death under the heel of human jvetico, h f had 
still the stmg in his head and his envenomed 
tongue could indict no insignificant wound. 

For an instant Adolphus was irresolute how to 
act— but only for an instant. A second thought 
showed him that no matter what the consequences 
might be— however fatal to the honour of Ethel, 
end however damnatory of his own reputation, in- 
asmuch as he passed before the world as the son 
of the late Earl, and consequently as the son-in- 
law of her with whom he might now perhaps be 
accused of having intrigued?— jOt notwithstanding 
all these considerations, he knew, we eay, that he 
dared not appear to have any secrets .wittfA mur- 
derer— much less to be thought oapable of making 
terms with such a wretch. 

“ I will grant you no private audience,” ha arid 
in resolute accents. 

“ Your lordship can step aside with me into one 
I corner,” answered Makepeaoe, whose keen eye had 
| caught that temporary indecision on the yonng 
nobleman’s part : “ we oan whisper together— or 
these men can withdraw into the dressing-room 
for a few minutes—" 

“And leave hie lordship alone with goaf” 
ejaculated several voices, accompanied by looks of 
horror and abhorrence. “No, no 1— you would 
kill him as you did his poor old father 1” 

“His lordship knows,” said Makepeace, white'- \ 
as a sheet at the hideous taunt, “ whether it be 
more conducive to his interest to listen to me in 
private or to compel me to speak out.” 

This invitation for a secret audience, so untnis- 
takeably given, accompanied too with a sort of 
threat, more than ever compelled Adolphus to take 
a resolute stand, despite all consequences : and he 
said 'firmly, “I rSmain here to keep guard over 
you— but not to listen to aught that you may 
have to communicate. Wretched man! would 
you not do bettor to show contrition— to think only 
of your own awful predicament-—” 

“Enough of this!” interrupted Makepeaoe, 
with increasing hardihood. “X see that it is all 
over with me, sad I must swing for it— or else 
—But no matter 1 My business with life is 
pretty nearly done— I must die— and that speedily 
too : but I will not perish unavenged 1 My lord, 
here, in the presence of your domestics ” j 

“Silence, villain!” ejaculated Adolphua, «npw^> 
fearfully excited— so that the servants gased upon 
him in mingled wonder and suspicion. 

“You cannot seal my lips,” mid Makepeace* 
“and everything shall now come out You ^ 
knew that, you intrigj^irifih your qjwn mother- \ 

Adolphus tfaggnrtt^ bukf hie countenance 
ghastly white* and 4k detpeetiorf present were* 
naturally enough smitten with Ah* conviction of 
thefcqiistot** gudl of the crime just imputed* to 









